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EXTRACT 

FROM   THE  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

OF   THB   LATB 

REV.    JOHN     BAMPTON, 
CANON  OP  SALISBURY. 

—  **  I  give  and  bequeath  my  Lands  and  Estates  to  the 


"  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford 
^^  for  ever,  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  Lands  or 
"  Estates  upon  trust,  and  to  the  intents  and  purposes  hereinafter 
'^  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  I  will  and  appoint  that  the  Vice- 
"  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  for  the  time  being  shall 
<'  take  and  receive  all  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof  and 
<^  (after  all  taxes,  reparations,  and  necessary  deductions  made) 
^Hhat  he  pay  all  the  remainder  to  the  endowment  of  eight 
"Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  to  be  established  for  ever  in  the 
"  said  University,  and  to  be  performed  in  the  manner  following  ; 

"  I  direct  and  appoint,  that,  upon  the  first  Tuesday  in  Easter 
"  Teim,  a  Lecturer  may  be  yearly  chosen  by  the  Heads  of  Col- 
"  leges  only,  and  by  no  others,  in  the  room  adjoining  to  the 
"  Frinting-House,  between  the  hours  of  ten  in  the  morning  and 
"two  in  the  afternoon,  to  preach  eight  Divinity  Lecture 
"  Sermons,  the  year  following,  at  St.  Mary's  in  Oxford,  between 
"  the  commencement  of  the  last  month  in  Lent  Term,  and  the 
"  end  of  the  third  week  in  Act  Term. 


vi    Extract  from  the  Rev.  John  BamptorCs  Will. 

"  Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  the  eight  Divinity  Lecture 
"  Sermons  shall  be  preached  npon  either  of  the  following 
"Subjects — ^to  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  Faith,  and 
"to  confute  all  heretics  and  schismatics — upon  the  divine 
"authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures — upon  the  authority  of  the 
"  writings  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  as  to  the  faith  and  practice 
"  of  the  primitive  Church — ^upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and 
"  Saviour  Jesus  Christ — ^upon  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost — 
"  upon  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  comprehended  in 
"  the  Apostles*  and  Nicene  Creed. 

"  Also  I  direct,  that  thirty  copies  of  the  eight  Divinity  Lec- 
"  ture  Sermons  shall  be  always  printed,  within  two  months  after 
"  they  are  preached ;  and  one  copy  shall  be  given  to  the  Chan- 
"  cellor  of  the  University,  and  one  copy  to  the  Head  of  every 
"  College,  and  one  copy  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and 
"one  copy  to  be  put  into  the  Bodleian  Library;  and  the 
"  expense  of  printing  them  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of 
"  the  Land  or  Estates  given  for  establishing  the  Divinity  Lecture 
"  Sermons ;  and  the  Preacher  shall  not  be  paid,  nor  be  entitled 
"  to  the  revenue,  before  they  are  printed. 

"  Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  no  person  shall  be  qualified 
"  to  preach  the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  unless  he  hath  taken 
"  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  least,  in  one  of  the  two  Uni- 
"  versities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  and  that  the  same  person 
^  fiihall  never  preach  the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons  twice." 


PREFACE 


TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Pebhaps  an  apology  may  be  due  to  the  University  for  the 
delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  appearance  of  this  yolome.  If 
so,  the  writer  would  venture  to  plead  that  he  undertook  the 
duties  of  the  Hampton  Lecturer  at  a  very  short  notice,  and,  it 
may  be,  without  sufficiently  considering  what  they  involved. 
When,  however,  the  accomplished  Clergyman  whom  the  Uni- 
versity had  chosen  to  lecture  in  the  year  1866  was  obliged  by 
a  serious  illness  to  seek  a  release  from  his  engagement,  the 
vacant  post  was  offered  to  the  present  writer  with  a  kindness 
and  generosity  which,  as  he  thought,  obliged  him,  although 
entirely  unprepared,  to  accept  it  and  to  meet  its  requirements 
as  well  as  he  could. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  materials  which  were  made 
ready  in  some  haste  for  use  in  the  pulpit  seemed  to  require 
a  close  revision  before  publication.  In  making  this  revision — 
which  has  been  somewhat  seriously  interrupted  by  other  duties 
— ^the  writer  has  not  felt  at  liberty  to  introduce  alterations 
except  in  the  way  of  phrase  and  illustration.  He  has,  however, 
availed  himself  of  the  customary  licence  to  print  at  length  some 
considerable  paragraphs,  the  sense  of  which,  in  order  to  save 
time,  was  only  summarily  given  when  the  lectures  were 
delivered.  And  he  has  subjoined  the  Greek  text  of  the  more 
important  passages  of  the  New  Testament  to  which  he  has  had 
occasion  to  refer ;  as  experience  seems  to  prove  that  very  many 
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readers  do  not  verify  quotations  from  Holy  Scripture  for  them- 
selves, or  at  least  that  they  content  themselves  with  examining 
the  few  which  are  generally  thought  to  be  of  most  importance. 
Whereas,  the  force  of  the  argument  for  our  Lord's  Divinity,  as 
indeed  is  the  case  with  other  truths  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
eminently  cumulative.  Such  an  argument  is  to  be  appreciated, 
not  by  studying  the  comparatively  few  texts  which  expressly 
assert  the  doctrine,  but  that  large  number  of  passages  which 
indirectly,  but  most  vividly,  imply  it. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  observe  that  eight  lectures  can 
deal  with  little  beyond  the  outskirts  of  a  vast,  or  to  speak  more 
accurately,  of  an  exhaustless  subject.  The  present  volume 
attempts  only  to  notice,  more  or  less  directly,  some  of  those 
assaults  upon  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  which  have 
been  prominent  or  popular  of  late  years,  and  which  have, 
unhappily,  had  a  certain  weight  among  persons  with  whom  the 
writer  is  acquainted. 

Whatever  disturbing  influence  the  modem  destructive  criti- 
cism may  have  exerted  upon  the  form  of  the  old  argument  for 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  main  features  of  that  argument 
remain  substantially  unchanged.  The  writer  will  have  deep 
reason  for  thankfulness,  if  any  of  those  whose  inclination  oi 
duty  leads  them  to  pursue  the  subject,  sbould  be  guided  by  his 
references  to  the  pages  of  those  great  theologians  whose  names, 
whether  in  our  own  country  or  in  the  wider  field  of  Catholic 
Christendom,  are  for  ever  associated  with  the  vindication  of  this 
most  fundamental  truth  of  the  Faith. 

Li  passing  the  sheets  of  this  work  through  the  press, 
the  writer  has  been  more  largely  indebted  than  he  can  well 
say  to  the  invigorating  sympathy  and  varied  learning  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Bright,  Fellow  of  University  College ;  while  the  Index 
is  due  to  the  friendly  interest  of  another  Fellow  of  that  College, 
the  Rev.  P.  G.  Medd. 

That  in  so  wide  and  so  mysterious  a  subject  all  errors  have 
been  avoided,  is   much  more  than   the  writer  dares  to  hope. 
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But  at  least  he  has  not  intentionally  contravened  the  clear  sense 
of  Holy  Scripture,  or  any  formal  decision  whether  of  the  Undi- 
vided Church  or  of  the  Church  of  England.  May  He  to  the 
honour  of  Whose  Person  this  volume  is  devoted,  vouchsafe  to 
pardon  in  it  all  that  is  not  calculated  to  promote  His  truth  and 
His  glory  1  And  for  the  rest,  *  quisquis  hsBC  legit,  ubi  pariter 
certus  est,  pergat  mecum ;  nbi  pariter  hsesitat,  quserat  mecum ; 
abi  errorem  suum  cognoscit,  redeat  ad  me ;  ubi  meum,  revocet 
me.  Ita  ingrediamur  simul  charitatis  viam,  tendentes  ad  Eum 
de  Quo  dictum  est,  Quserite  Faciem  Ejus  semper  ^.' 


Christ  Chuboh, 

Atoetuum  Day,  1867. 


•  S.  An^r.  de  Trin.  t  ft. 


PEEFAOE 


TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  kindly  welcome  given  to  this  volume,  both  at  home  and 
in  America,  has  led  to  a  demand  for  another  edition,  which  has 
taken  the  writer  somewhat  by  surprise.  He  has,  however,  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  make  what  use  he  could  of  the  cri- 
ticisms which  have  come,  from  whatever  quarter,  under  his  notice. 
Some  textual  errors  have  been  corrected.  Some  ill-considered 
or  misunderstood  expressions  have  been  modified.  References 
to  authorities  and  sources  of  information,  which  were  accidentally 
omitted,  have  been  supplied.  To  a  few  of  the  notes  there  has 
been  added  fresh  matter,  of  an  explanatory  or  justificatory  cha- 
racter. The  index,  too,  has  been  remodelled  and  enlarged.  But 
the  book  remains,  it  is  needless  to  say,  substantially  unchanged. 
And  if  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  somewhat  altered 
guise,  this  has  been  done  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  friends, 
who  have  urged,  not  perhaps  altogether  without  reason,  that  *  in 
the  Church  of  England,  books  on  Divinity  are  so  largely  adapted 
to  the  taste  and  means  of  the  wealthier  classes,  as  to  imply  that 
the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects  can  possess  no  attractions  for 
the  intelligence  and  heart  of  persons  who  enjoy  only  a  moderate 
income.' 

Of  the  topics  discussed  in  this  book,  there  is  one  which  has 
invited  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  others,  both  from  those 
who  share  and  from  those  who  reject  the  Faith  of  the  Church. 
It  is  that  central  argument  for  our  Saviour's  Deity,  which  is 
based  on  His  persistent  self-assertion,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
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the  sublimity  of  His  Human  character.  The  supreme  importance 
of  this  consideration  is  indeed  obvious.  Certainly,  in  the  order 
of  historical  treatment,  the  inferences  which  may  be  deduced 
from  Prophecy,  and  from  Christ's  supernatural  design  to  found 
the  *  Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  naturally  precede  that  which  arises 
from  His  language  about  Himself.  But,  in  the  order  of  the 
formation  of  conviction,  the  latter  argument  must  claim  prece- 
dence. It  is,  in  truth,  more  frmdamentaL  It  is  the  heart  of 
the  entire  subject,  from  which  a  vital  strength  flows  into  the 
accessory  although  important  topics  grouped  around  it.  Apart 
from  Our  Lord's  personal  claims,  the  language  of  prophecy  would 
have  been  only  a  record  of  unfrdfllled  anticipations,  and  the  lofty 
Christology  of  the  Apostles  only  a  sample  of  their  misguided 
enthusiasms ;  whereas  the  argument  which  appeals  to  Christ's 
claims,  taken  in  conjunction  with  His  character,  is  independent 
of  the  collateral  arguments  which  in  truth  it  supports.  If  the 
argument  from  prophecy  could  be  discredited,  by  assigning  new 
dates  to  the  prophetical  books,  and  by  theories  of  a  cultured 
political  foresight ;  if  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  could  be  accounted 
for  upon  grounds  which  referred  it  to  their  individual  peculiar- 
ities of  thought  and  temper ;  there  would  still  remain  the  unique 
phenomenon  of  the  sublimest  of  characters  inseparably  linked,  in 
the  Person  of  Jesus,  to  the  most  energetic  proclamation  of  self. 
In  this  inmost  shrine  of  Christian  Truth,  there  are  two  courses 
open  to  the  negative  criticism.  It  may  indeed  endeavour  to 
explain  away  Our  Lord's  self-assertion  in  the  interests,  as  it  con- 
ceives, of  His  Human  Character.  The  impossibility  of  really  doing 
this  has  been  insisted  upon  in  these  lectures.  For  Christ's  self- 
assertion  is  not  merely  embodied  in  statements  which  would  be 
blasphemy  in  the  mouth  of  a  created  being ;  it  underlies  and 
explains  His  entire  attitude  towards  His  disciples,  towards  His 
countrymen,  towards  the  human  race,  towards  the  religion  of 
Israel.  Nor  is  Christ's  self-assertion  confined  to  the  records  of 
one  Evangelist,  or  to  a  particular  period  in  His  ministry.  The 
three  first  Evangelists  bear  witness  to  it,  in  different  terms,  yet 
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not  less  significantly  than  does  St.  John ;  and  it  belongs  as  truly, 
though  not  perhaps  so  patently,  to  Our  Lord*s  first  great  discourse 
as  to  His  last.  From  first  to  last  He  asserts,  He  insists  upon  the 
acceptance  of  HimseK.  But  when  this  is  acknowledged,  a  man 
must  either  base  such  self-assertion  on  its  one  sufficient  justifica- 
tion, by  accepting  the  Church's  faith  in  the  Deity  of  Christ ;  or 
he  must  regard  it  as  fatal  to  the  moral  beauty  of  Christ's  Human 
character. — GhriatiAS,  si  non  D&ua,  non  bonus. 

It  is  urged  by  persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great 
respect  that,  however  valid  this  argument  may  be,  its  religious 
expediency  must  be  open  to  serious  question.  And  undoubtedly 
such  like  arguments  cannot  at  any  time  be  put  forward  without 
involving  those  who  do  so  in  grave  responsibility.  Of  this  the 
writer,  as  he  trusts,  has  not  been  unmindful.  He  has  not  used  a 
dangerous  weapon  gratuitously,  nor,  so  far  as  he  knows  his  own 
motives,  with  any  purpose  so  miserable  as  that  of  producing  a 
rhetorical  effect. 

What,  then,  are  the  religious  circumstances  which  appear  to 
warrant  the  employment  of  such  an  argument  at  present  ? 

Speaking  roughly,  men's  minds  may  be  grouped  into  three 
classes  with  reference  to  the  vital  question  which  is  discussed  in 
these  lectui'es. 

I.  There  are  those  who,  by  God's  mercy,  have  no  doubt  on 
the  subject  of  Our  Lord's  Godhead.  To  mere  dialecticians  their 
case  may  appear  to  be  one  of  sheer  intellectual  stagnation.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  they  possess,  or  at  least  that  they  have  altogether 
within  their  reach,  a  far  higher  measure  of  real  *  life '  than  is 
even  suspected  by  their  critics.  They  are  not  seeking  truth ; 
they  are  enjoying  it.  They  are  not  like  Alpine  climbers  still 
making  their  way  up  the  mountain  side ;  they  have  gained  the 
summit,  and  are  gazing  on  the  panorama  which  is  spread  around 
and  beneath  them.  It  is  even  painful  to  them  to  think  of  *  prov- 
ing' a  truth  which  is  now  the  very  life  of  their  souls.  In  their 
whole  spiritual  activity,  in  their  prayers,  in  their  regular  medita- 
tions, in  their  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  their  habitual  thoughts 
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respectmg  the  eternal  Future,  they  take  Christ's  Diyinity  for 
granted ;  and  it  neyer  occurs  to  them  to  question  a  reality  from 
which  they  know  themselves  to  be  continually  gaining  new 
streams  of  light  and  warmth  and  power. 

To  such  as  these,  this  book  may  or  may  not  be  of  service. 
To  some  Christians,  who  are  filled  with  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving, a  review  of  the  grounds  of  any  portion  of  their  faith 
may  be  even  distressing.  To  others  such  a  process  may  be 
bracing  and  helpful.  But  in  any  case  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  foot-notes  contain  passages  from  unbelieving  writers, 
which  are  necessary  to  shew  that  the  statements  of  the  text 
are  not  aimed  at  imaginary  phantoms,  but  which  also  are  not 
unlikely  to  shock  and  distress  religious  and  believing  minds  very 
seriously.  In  such  a  matter  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 

2.  There  are  others,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  larger  class  than 
is  often  supposed,  who  have  made  up  their  minds  against  the 
claims  of  Divine  Revelation  altogether.  They  may  admit  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  some  shadowy  sense,  as  an  In- 
finite Mind,  or  as  a  resistless  Force.  They  may  deny  that  there 
is  any  satisfactory  reason  for  holding  that  any  such  Being  exists 
at  all.  But  whether  they  are  Theists  or  Atheists,  they  resent  the 
idea  of  any  interference  from  on  high  in  this  human  world,  and 
accordingly  they  denounce  the  supernatural,  on  ii  priori  grounds. 
The  trustworthiness  of  Scripture  as  an  historical  record  is  to 
their  minds  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  undoubted  fact,  that  its 
claim  to  credit  is  staked  upon  the  possibility  of  certain  extra- 
ordinary miracles.  When  that  possibility  is  denied,  Jesus  Christ 
must  either  be  pronounced  to  be  a  charlatan,  or  a  person  of 
whose  real  words  and  actions  no  trustworthy  account  has  been 
transmitted  to  us. 

Whichever  conclusion  be  accepted  by  those  who  belong  to 
the  class  in  question,  it  is  plain  that  this  book  cannot  hope  to 
assist  them.  For  it  treats  as  certain,  facts  of  which  they  deny 
even  the  possibility.  It  must  of  necessity  appear  to  them  to 
be  guilty  of  a  continuous  petitio  principii;  since  they  dispute  its 
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fundamental  premises.  If  any  such  should  ever  chance  to  ex- 
amine it,  they  would  probably  see  in  it  *  only  another  illustration 
of  the  hopelessness  of  getting  ** orthodox"  believers  even  to 
appreciate  the  nature  and  range  of  the  difficulties  which  are 
felt  by  liberal  thinkers.' 

It  may  be  replied  that  something  should  have  been  done 
towards  meeting  those  particular  *  difficulties.'  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  this  would  have  been  to  choose  another  subject  for  the  lec- 
tures of  1866.  A  few  lectures,  after  all,  can  only  deal  with  some 
aspects  of  a  great  Doctrine ;  and  every  treatise  on  a  question 
of  Divinity  cannot  be  expected  to  begin  ah  ovo^  and  to  discuss  the 
Existence  and  the  Personality  of  God.  However  little  may  be 
assumed,  there  will  always  be  persons  eager  to  complain  of  the 
minimized '  assumption'  as  altogether  unjustifiable ;  because  there 
are  always  persons  who  deny  the  most  elementary  Theistic  truth. 
This  being  the  case,  the  practical  question  to  be  determined  is 
this : — How  much  is  it  advisable  to  take  for  granted  in  a  given 
condition  of  faith  and  opinion,  with  a  view  to  dealing  with  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  the  largest  number  %  The  existence 
and  personality  of  God,  and  the  possibility  and  reality  of  the 
Christian  Eevelation,  have  been  often  discussed ;  while  the  truth 
and  evidential  force  of  miracles  were  defended  in  the  year  1865 
by  a  Bampton  Lecturer  of  distinguished  ability.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  present  writer  deliberately  assumed  a  great 
deal  which  is  denied  in  our  day  and  country  by  many  active 
minds,  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  case,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
of  a  much  larger  number,  who  would  not  dispute  his  premises, 
but  who  fail  to  see,  or  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  the  conclusion 
which  they  really  warrant. 

3.  For,  in  truth,  the  vast  majority  of  our  countrymen  still 
shrink  with  sincere  dread  from  anything  like  an  explicit  rejec- 
tion of  Christianity.  Yet  no  one  who  hears  what  goes  on 
in  daily  conversation,  and  who  is  moderately  conversant  with 
the  tone  of  some  of  the  leading  organs  of  public  opinion,  can 
doubt  the  existence  of  a  wide-spread  unsettlement  of  religious 
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belief.  People  have  a  notion  that  the  present  is,  in  the  hack- 
neyed phrase,  *a  transitional  period,'  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  keeping  pace  with  the  general  movement.  Whither  indeed 
they  are  going,  they  probably  cannot  say,  and  have  never  very 
seriously  asked  themselves.  Their  most  definite  impression  is 
that  the  age  is  turning  its  back  on  dogmas  and  creeds,  and  is 
moving  in  a  negative  direction  under  the  banner  of  ^freedom.' 
They  are,  indeed,  sometimes  told  by  their  guides  that  they  are 
hurrying  forward  to  a  chaos  in  which  all  existing  beliefs,  even 
the  fundamental  axioms  of  morality,  will  be  ultimately  sub- 
merged. Sometimes,  too,  they  are  encouraged  to  look  hopefully 
forward  beyond  the  immediate  foreground  of  conflict  and  confu- 
sion, to  an  intellectual  and  moral  Elysium,  which  will  be  reached 
when  Science  has  divested  Beligion  of  all  its  superstitious  incum- 
brances, and  in  which  ^  thought '  and  *  feeling/  after  their  long 
misunderstanding,  are  to  embrace  under  the  supervision  of  a 
philosophy  higher  than  any  which  has  yet  been  elaborated. 
But  these  visions  are  seen  only  by  a  few,  and  they  are  not 
easily  popularized.  The  general  tendency  is  to  avoid  specula- 
tions, whether  hopeful  or  discouraging,  about  the  future,  yet  to 
acquiesce  in  the  theory  so  constantly  suggested,  that  there 
is  some  sort  of  necessary  opposition  between  dogma  and  good- 
ness, and  to  recognise  the  consequent  duty  of  promoting  good- 
ness by  the  depreciation  and  destruction  of  dogma.  Thus,  the 
movement,  although  negative  in  one  sense,  believes  itself  to  be 
eminently  positive  in  another.  With  regard  to  dogma,  it  is 
negative.  But  it  sincerely  affects  a  particular  care  for  morality; 
and  in  purifying  and  enforcing  moral  truth,  it  endeavours  to 
make  its  positive  character  most  distinctly  apparent. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  bearing  of  such  a  habit  of  mind 
when  placed  face  to  face  with  the  Person  of  Our  Lord.  It  tends 
to  issue  practically  (although,  in  its  earlier  stages,  not  with 
any  very  intelligent  consciousness)  in  Socinianism.  It  regards 
the  great  statements  whereby  Christ's  Godhead  is  taught  or 
guarded  in  Scripture  and  the  Greeds,  if  not  with  im;patience 
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and  contempt,  at  least  with  real  although  silent  aversion. 
Church  formularies  appear  to  it  simply  in  the  light  of  an 
incubus  upon  true  religious  thought  and  feeling ;  for  it  is  in- 
sensible to  the  preciousness  of  the  truths  which  they  guard. 
Hence  as  its  aims  and  actions  become  more  and  more  defined, 
it  tends  with  increasing  decision  to  become  Humanitarian.  lis 
dislike  of  the  language  of  Nicsea  hardens  into  an  explicit  denial 
of  the  truth  which  that  language  guards.  Yet,  if  it  exults  in 
being  unorthodox,  and  therefore  is  hostile  to  the  Creed,  it 
is  ambitious  to  be  pre-eminently  moral,  and  therefore  it  lays 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  Christ's 
Human  character.  It  aspires  to  analyse,  to  study,  to  imitate 
that  character  in  a  degree  which  was,  it  thinks,  impossible 
during  those  ages  of  dogma  which  it  professes  to  have  closed. 
It  thus  relieves  its  desire  to  be  still  loyal  in  some  sense  to  Jesus 
Christ,  although  under  new  conditions :  if  it  discards  ancient 
formularies,  it  maintains  that  this  rejection  takes  place  only 
and  really  in  the  interest  of  moral  truth. 

Now  it  is  to  such  a  general  habit  of  mind  that  this  book  as  a 
whole,  and  the  argument  from  Our  Lord's  self-assertion  in  par- 
ticular, ventures  to  address  itself.  Believing  that  the  cause  of 
dogma  is  none  other  than  the  cause  of  morality, — ^that  the 
perfect  moral  character  of  Jesus  Christ  is  really  compatible 
only  with  the  Nicene  assertion  of  His  absolute  Divinity, — the 
writer  has  endeavoured  to  say  so.  He  has  not  been  at  pains  to 
disguise  his  earnest  conviction,  that  the  hopes  and  sympathies, 
which  have  been  raised  in  many  sincerely  religious  minds  by  the 
so-called  Liberal-religious  movement  of  our  day,  are  destined 
to  a  rude  and  bitter  disappointment.  However  long  the  final 
decision  between  *  some  faith '  and  *  no  faith '  may  be  deferred, 
it  must  be  made  at  last.  Already  advanced  rationalistic  thought 
agrees  with  Catholic  believers  in  maintaining  that  Christ  is  not 
altogether  a  good  man,  if  He  is  not  altogether  Superhuman. 
And  if  this  be  so,  surely  it  is  prudent  as  well  as  honest  to  say 
so.     They  who  do  not  wish  to  break  with  Christ  Our  Lord, 
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and  to  cast  out  His  yery  Name  as  evil,  in  the  years  to  come, 
will  be  thankful  to  have  recognised  the  real  tendencies  of  an 
anti-dogmatic  teaching  which  for  the  moment  may  have  won 
their  sympathies.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  in  religious 
thinking,  not  less  than  in  religious  practice,  that  the  question. 
Whither  am  I  going)  should  be  asked  and  answered.  Such 
a  question  is  not  the  less  important  because  for  the  present  all 
is  smooth  and  reassuring,  combining  the  reality  of  religious 
change  with  the  avoidance  of  any  violent  shock  to  old  convic- 
tions. It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in 
the  movement  of  a  boat  which  is  gliding  softly  and  swiftly  down 
the  rapids  above  Niagara.  But  a  man  must  be  strangely 
constituted  to  be  able,  under  such  circumstances,  so  to  abandon 
himself  to  the  sense  of  present  satisfaction  as  to  forget  the  fate 
which  is  immediately  before  him. 

The  argument  from  Christ's  character  to  His  Divinity  which 
is  here  put  forward  can  make  no  pretence  to  originality.  To 
the  present  writer,  it  was  suggested  in  its  entirety,  some  years 
ago,  upon  a  perusal  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman's  *  Phases  of  Faith.' 
The  seventh  chapter  of  that  remarkable  but  saddening  work 
yielded  the  analysis  which  has  been  expanded  in  these  lectures, 
and  which  the  lecturer  had  found,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to 
be  serviceable  in  assisting  Socinians  to  understand  the  real  basis 
of  the  Church's  faith  respecting  the  dignity  of  her  Head.  It 
agrees,  moreover,  even  in  detail,  with  the  work  of  the  great 
preacher  of  the  Church  of  France,  to  whose  earnestness  and 
genius  the  present  writer  has  elsewhere  professed  himself  to 
be,  and  always  must  feel,  sincerely  indebted. 

The  real  justification  of  such  arguments  lies  in  a  fact  which 
liberal  thinkers  will  not  be  slow  to  recognise  *.     If  the  moral 

*  Do  we  not  however  find  a  sanction  for  this  dass  of  argomentB  in  appeals 
such  as  the  following ?  St.  John  vii.  4a :  'If  Grod  were  your  Father,  ye 
would  have  loved  Me.'  St.  John  v.  38:  'And  ye  have  not  His  Word 
abiding  in  you :  for,  whom  He  hath  sent,  TTirn  ye  believe  not.'  And  is 
not  this  summarized  in  the  apostolical  teaching?  i  St.  John  ii.  23 :  'Who- 
soever denleth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father.*    Such  passages 
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sense  of  man  be  impaired  by  the  Fall,  it  is  not  so  entirely  dis- 
abled as  to  be  incapable  of  discerning  moral  beauty.  If  it  may 
err  when  it  attempts  to  determine,  on  purely  b.  priori  human 
grounds,  what  should  be  the  conduct  and  dispensations  of  God 
in  dealing  with  His  creatures,  it  is  not  therefore  likely  to  be 
in  error  when  it  stands  face  to  face  with  human  sincerity,  and 
humility,  and  love.  At  the  feet  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  the 
moral  sense  may  be  trusted  to  protest  against  an  intellectual 
aberration  which  condemns  Him  as  vain  and  false  and  semsh, 
only  that  it  may  rob  Him  of  His  aureole  of  Divinity.  *  In  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  "  Phases  of  Faith,"  '  I  quote  the  words  of 
a  thoughtful  Mend,  *  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  one 
has  reached  the  very  floor  of  Pandemonium,  and  that  a  rebound 
has  become  almost  inevitable.  Anything  is  better  than  to  be 
sinking  still,  one  knows  not  how  deeply,  into  the  abyss.' 

It  may  be  said  that  other  alternatives  have  been  put  for* 
ward,  with  a  view  of  forcing  orthodox  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  into  a  position  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  argu- 
ment of  these  lectures  might  place  a  certain  section  of  Lati- 
tudinarian  thinkers.  For  example,  some  Boman  Catholic  and 
some  sceptical  writers  unite  in  urging  that  either  all  orthodox 
Christianity  is  false,  or  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Church  of 
Bome  must  be  admitted  to  be  valid.  Every  such  alternative 
must  be  considered  honestly,  and  in  view  of  the  particular 
evidence  which  can  be  produced  in  its  support.  But  to  pro- 
pound the  present  alternative  between  Bome  and  unbelief,  is 
practically  to  forget  that  the  acceptance  of  the  dogmatic  prin- 
ciple, or  of  any  principle,  does  not  commit  those  who  accept  it 
to  its  exaggerations  or  corruptions ;  and  that  the  promises 
of  Our  Lord  to  H!is  people  in  regard  alike  to  Unity  and  to 
Holiness,  are,  in  His  mysterious  providence,  permitted  to  be 


appear  to  shew,  that  to  press  an  inference,  whether  it  be  moral  or  doctrinal, 
from  an  admitted  truth,  by  insisting  that  the  truth  itself  is  virtually  re- 
jected if  the  inference  be  declined,  is  not  accurately  described  as  a  trick  of 
modem  orthodoxy. 
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traversed  by  the  misuse  of  man's  free-will.  In  a  word,  the 
dilemma  between  Homan  Catholicism  and  infidelity  is,  as  a 
matter  of  forct,  yery  far  from  being  obviously  exhaustive : 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  any  intermediate  position  can  be 
really  made  good  between  the  denial  of  Christ's  Human  per- 
fection and  the  admission  that  He  is  a  Superhuman  Person. 
And  when  this  admission  is  once  fairly  made,  it  leads  by  easy 
and  necessary  steps  to  belief  in  His  true  Divinity. 

The  great  question  of  our  day  is,  whether  Christ  our  Lord 
is  only  the  author  and  founder  of  a  religion,  of  which  another 
Being,  altogether  separate  from  Him,  namely,  God,  is  the  ob- 
ject ;  or  whether  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  true  God  and  true  Man, 
is,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Object  of  Christian 
faith  and  love  as  truly  as,  in  history.  He  was  the  Founder  of 
Christendom.  Come  what  may,  the  latter  belief  has  been,  is, 
and  will  be  to  the  end,  the  Faith  of  His  Church. 

May  those  who  are  tempted  to  exchange  it  for  its  modem 
rival  reflect  that  the  choice  before  them  does  not  lie  between 
a  creed  with  one  dogma  more,  and  a  creed  with  one  dogma  lew, 
nor  yet  between  a  mediseval  and  a  modem  rendering  of  the 
Gospel  history.  It  is  really  a  choice  between  a  phantom  and 
a  reality;  between  the  implied  fiaJsehood  and  the  eternal  truth 
of  Christianity;  between  the  interest  which  may  cling  to  a  dis- 
credited and  evanescent  memory  of  the  past,  and  the  worship 
of  a  living,  ever-present,  and  immaculate  Bedeemer. 

Chbist  Ghuroh, 

WhiUuwtide,  1868 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  NINTH  EDITION. 

MoBE  than  thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  any  alteration 
was  made  in  the  text  or  notes  of  this  volume ;  but  some  criti- 
cisms, more  or  less  direct,  have  appeared,  of  which  the  writer 
has  long  been  anxious  to  take  advantage,  by  correcting  proved 
inaccuracies  or  by  the  addition  of  explanatory  matter.  In 
doing  this  he  has  found  reason  to  regret  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  reconstruct  the  book,  on  a  larger  scale,  without  destroying 
its  identity,  and  thus  forfeiting  its  place  in  the  series  to  which 
it  belongs.  If  he  has  left  some  objections  unnoticed,  this  is 
because  he  could  not  afford,  on  the  score  of  space,  to  notice  any 
but  such  as  have  enabled  him  to  improve  his  work.  Thus  an 
objection  that  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  assert  our 
Lord's  Humanity  had  been  overlooked  will  be  found  to  be 
answered  incidentally  by  the  more  complete  Index  of  texts,  for 
which  this  edition  is  indebted  to  the  Eev.  J.  O.  Johnston,  M.A., 
of  Keble  College.  Criticisms  which  imply  a  difference  of  funda- 
mental principle  could  not  be  adequately  considered  without 
entering  upon  discussions,  any  one  of  which  might  furnish 
matter  for  a  separate  treatise^. 

Ghbist  Ghuboh, 

Advent,  1881. 

»  See  Note  I,  p.  549. 
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YvTENTY-THRBB  years  have  passed  since  these  lectures  were 
delivered.  Of  late  the  writer  has  been  asked  more  than  once  by 
persons  sitting  loosely  to  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  God,  whether 
he  would  still  accept  the  responsibility  of  teaching  as  Divine 
Truth  the  doctrine  which  they  assert.  Deeply  and  increasingly 
conscious  as  he  is  of  the  many  and  grave  imperfections  of  his 
work,  he  feels  that  he  can  best  answer  his  questioners  by  pub- 
lishing another  edition  of  it. 

Of  late  years  we  have  heard  much  of  a  *  New  Reformation/ 
which  is,  it  seems,  in  some  way  to  transform  and  to  reanimate 
Christianity.  The  New  Reformation  diflfers  from  the  Reforma- 
tion of  three  centuries  ago  in  many  respects,  but  especially  in 
this, — that  while  the  old  Reformation  endeavoured,  whether 
successfully  or  not,  to  establish  and  to  enhance  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture,  the  *  New  Reformation '  proposes  to  emancipate 
us,  in  all  serious  senses,  from  that  authority.  In  the  words  of 
its  most  enthusiastic  exponent,  it  is  a  'revolt  against  miraculous 
belief*  ; '  and  since  Holy  Scripture  from  beginning  to  end  pre- 
supposes and  is  replete  with  miracle,  it  is  a  revolt  against  Holy 
Scripture.  The  *New  Reformation '  may  consent  to  leave  us  with 
a  Bible,  from  which  the  supernatural,  whether  in  the  form  of 
miracle  or  of  predictive  prophecy,  has  been  carefully  expurgated : 
it  may  leave  us  such  shreds  of  the  Book  of  Gon,  as  can  survive 

*  Jfineteentk  Century,  March,  1889,  p.  480 
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a  criticism  which  sets  to  work  with  the  irrational  postulate  that 
all  hoThd  fide  miracle  is  impossible.  This  meagre  and  tattered 
fragment  of  Holy  Scripture  is  worth  little  or  nothing  for  religious 
purposes.  The  Old  Testament  of  Wellhausen  or  Kuenen,  and 
the  New  Testament  as  it  issues  from  the  hands  of  F.  C.  Baur 
and  his  pupils,  can  make  scant  provision  for  the  building  up  of 
saints  or  the  conversion  of  sinners.  Souls  are  not  to  be  won  to 
a  new  life  by  a  mass  of  literary  material  which,  however  in- 
teresting from  a  critic's  point  of  view,  is  believed  by  its  ex- 
ponents to  be  largely  composed  of  legends  and  forgeries. 

In  no  respect  does  the  *  New  Reformation '  display  its  real 
character  more  clearly  than  when  it  essays  to  handle  the  Person 
of  our  Adorable  Lord.  He  must  not,  it  urges,  be  '  put  alone  on 
any  non-natural  pinnacle  \ '  He  must  cease  to  be  distinguished  by 
anything  that  raises  Him  above  His  brethren ;  He  must  submit 
in  all  respects,  though  at  the  cost  of  the  narratives  which  tell 
us  anything  trustworthy  about  Him,  to  the  conditions  and  laws 
of  the  natural  world.  He  must  be  stripped  of  His  miraculous 
Birth,  of  His  Resurrection  from  the  grave,  of  that  equality  with 
the  Father  which  He  could  claim,  without  violence,  as  His  own©. 
The  '  New  Reformation '  leaves  us  in  its  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  an 
uncrowned  and  ignorant  Galilean  peasant,  in  whom  neverthe- 
less, '  through  all  human  and  necessary  imperfections,'  it  still 
strangely  professes  to  recognise  'the  natural  leader  of  its  inmost 
life^.'  If  the  question  be  asked  how  it  can  detect  so  much  in  him 
as  this,  it  replies  that '  histoiy,  led  by  the  blind  and  yet  divine 
instinct  of  the  race,  has  lifted  this  life  from  the  mass  of  lives ' ; 
so  that  'in  it  we  Europeans  see  certain  ethical  and  spiritual 
essentials  concentrated  and  embodied,  as  we  see  the  essen- 
tials of  poetry  and  art  and  knowledge,  concentrated  and 
embodied  in  other  lives®.'  But  can  *  we  Europeans '  hope  to 
continue  to  see  even  as  much  as  this  if  the  *  New  Reformation ' 
takes  us  altogether  under  its  charge  and  guidance  I     Will  men 

*»  Nineitenth  Century,  March,  1889,  p.  480. 

•  Phil,  ii  6,  ^  Nineteenth  Century,  p.  478.  •  Ibid.  p.  480. 
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not  ask  whether  a  Christ  who  is  not  Divine  and  who  did  not 
rise  from  the  dead,  has  any  moral  right  to  speak  of  himself  in 
the  terms  which  are  constantly  employed  by  the  Christ  of  the 
Gospels  ?  And  whether,  if  the  altogether  hnman  and  erring 
Christ  who  is  offered  to  the  world  by  the  *  New  Reformation* 
were  to  use  the  language  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  he  would  not  be 
speedily  judged  by  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  to  be  neither 
humble  nor  veracious  1  And,  if  everything  is  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  Gospels  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  accommodate 
them  to  the  very  prosaic  level  assigned  to  its  Christ  by  the 
'scientific'  criticism,  how  much  of  the  Gospels  will  be  left) 

It  must  be  the  force  of  early  associations  rather  than  any 
seriously  rational  judgment  which  leads  the  latost  advocate  of 
the  '  New  Beformation '  to  denounce,  as  '  merely  wasteful  and 
impatient,'  the  '  modem  European  who  persists  in  ignoring  the 
practical  value  of  the  exquisite  Christian  inheritance'  which 
is  still  offered  him  by  the  destructive  critics.  The  'modem 
European '  may  surely  ask  what  there  is  to '  waste.'  He  asks,  but 
in  vain,  whether  anything  is  known  as  certain  about  the  origin 
and  the  purpose  of  this  life,  about  the  life  after  death,  about 
a  remedy  and  pardon  for  sin,  about  the  Awful  Being  Whom 
Christendom  has  hitherto  named  God,  but  for  whom  the  *  New 
Beformation '  can  find  no  name  f.  He  asks,  in  despair,  upon 
what,  amid  the  revolt  against  miracle  in  which  the  '  New  £/efor- 
mation '  is  chiefly  employed,  he  may  hope  to  fall  back  as  upon 
that  which  may  illuminate  his  understanding  and  invigorate  his 
wilL  And  he  is  told  of  a  '  vast  heritage  of  feeling  which  goes 
back  after  all,  through  all  the  overgrowths  of  dream  and 
speculation,  to  that  strongest  of  all  the  forces  of  human  life,  the 
love  of  man  for  man,  the  trust  of  the  lower  soul  in  the  higher, 
the  hope  and  the  faith  which  the  leader  and  the  hero  kindles 
amid  the  masses  s.' 

If  this  is  all  that  the  '  exquisite  Christian  inheritance '  of  the 
*  New  Beformation '  has  to  offer,  the  majority  of  men  will  say 

'  Nineteenth  Century,  ii.  p.  479.  '  Ibid.  480. 
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that  they  could  dispense  with  it,  or  that  they  could  discover  aU 
that  is  worth  having  in  it  for  themselves  elsewhere.  When 
there  is  no  longer  any  relic  of  a  claim  to  bridge  over  the  awful 
chasm  which  sin  has  opened  between  earth  and  heaven,  or  to 
satisfy  any  one  of  the  deeper  needs  of  the  human  soul,  it  is 
better,  in  the  interests  of  the  honest  use  of  language,  to  drop 
the  phraseology  of  Christian  faith.  Other  names  had  better  be 
assigned  to  a  '  Reformation '  which  reforms  Christianity  out  of 
existence,  and  to  an  '  exquisite  Christian  heritage'  which  consists 
only  of  such  '  feeling '  as  exists  in  rich  abundance  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  Christendom.  Meanwhile  the  destructive  criticism, 
though  against  its  will,  does  Christian  Faith  a  service.  It 
clears  away  the  brushwood  which  in  many  well-meaning  but 
confiised  souls,  obscures  the  interval  between  an  infidel  premiss 
and  its  real  conclusion :  and  it  exhibits  the  naked  truth  that 
between  the  Adoration  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God,  and  the 
rejection  of  Him  altogether,  there  is  no  reasonable  standing- 
ground.  When  this  alternative  is  once  presented  to  a  religious 
and  well-ordered  mind,  there  are  profound  moral  instincts — not 
to  speak  of  a  higher  assistance  which  comes  from  heaven — ^that 
may  be  trusted  to  solve  the  problem.  '  Lord,  lift  Thou  up  the 
light  of  Thy  Countenance  upon  us.' 

3  Amek  Court,  St.  Paul'% 
Hosier  Eve,  1889. 
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Thb  publication  of  Dr.  James  Martineau's  work  on  the  *  Seat 
of  Anthoritj  in  Religion/^  is  not  without  significance  in  its 
bearing  on  the  strongest  grounds  for  maintaining  the  solemn 
Truth  which  is  the  subject  of  these  lectures.  Dr.  Martineau 
occupies,  it  is  needless  to  say,  a  unique  position  among  those 
who,  while  still  clinging  to  the  Christian  name,  reject  the  very 
heart  of  the  Christian  Creed.  His  great  and  varied  accom- 
plishments, his  high  character,  and  his  advanced  age,  combine 
to  command  the  attention  of  many  among  his  countrymen  who 
are  wholly  unable  to  sympathize  with  the  negative  side  of  his 
religious  position.  His  Tt/j>e8  of  Ethical  Theory,  and  his  Study 
of  Religion^  although  undesignedly  illustrating  the  fact  that 
no  portion  of  truth,  whether  of  Nature  or  Revelation,  can  be 
abandoned  without  more  or  less  impairing  the  presentation  of 
such  truth  as  is  still  retained,  do  undoubtedly,  as  a  whole,  place 
those  who  have  the  interests  of  morality  and  religion  at  heart 
under  real  obligations  to  the  gifted  writer.  To  read  him,  is 
inevitably  and  often  to  wish  that  own  talis  sit,  noster  eaaet. 

Dr.  Martineau  s  work  on  the  ^  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion ' 
is  here  referred  to  only  with  reference  to  a  single  feature  of 
it,  namely,  his  way  of  dealing  with  the  New  Testament.  The 
last  teacher  in  the  Unitarian  body  who  by  his  character  and 
general  eminence  at  all  suggests  comparison  with  Dr.  Martineau 
is  Channing.     Channing  took  the  Qospel  narrative  as  it  stands 

'  London,  Longmani^  189a 
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as  simply  as  any  churchman.  He  had  no  doubt  thai>  the 
Gospels  were  received  in  the  Apostolic  age  as  the  works  of  the 
writers  whose  names  they  bear.  He  repudiates  the  theory  that 
St.  Paul  or  any  other  Apostle  substituted  for*  the  religion 
taught  by  Jesus  Christ  a  new  and  essentially  distinct  religion. 
He  has  no  quarrel  with  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament ;  he 
has  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  our  Lord's 
Resurrection  from  the  dead.  He  rejects,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  our  Lord's 
Divinity ;  but  then  he  takes  the  traditional  Socinian  interpre- 
tations of  the  New  Testament,  generally,  for  granted,  and  holds 
that  the  Church  has  missed  the  true  sense  of  the  great  passages 
to  which  she  appeals  as  warrants  of  the  Nicene  doctrine,  either 
by  straining  their  sense  or  overlaying  them  with  glosses  derived 
from  later  and  external  sources. 

The  New  Socinianism  differs  from  that  of  Channing  in  two 
respects.  It  is  nearer  to  the  church  in  its  exegesis ;  it  is  much 
further  from  her  in  its  general  attitude  towards  the  authority 
of  the  New  Testament.  Both  results  are  decidedly  traceable 
to  the  influence  of  the  Tubingen  criticism  on  the  more  highly 
educated  members  of  the  Unitarian  body;  and  the  £rst  symptom 
of  it,  at  least  in  England,  was  afforded  by  the  publication,  in 
1867,  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  J.  Tayler's  'Attempt  to  ascertain  the 
Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  '.*  Mr.  Tayler  differed  from  his 
Unitarian  predecessors,  alike  in  what  he  affirmed  and  in  what 
he  denied.  He  denied  that  St.  John  wrote  the  Fourth  Gospel ; 
but  he  affirmed  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  taught  a  Divine  Licar> 
nation.  If  he  accepted  the  Tiibingen  arguments  against  the 
Apostolic  origin  of  the  Gospel,  he  abandoned  as  no  longer 
tenable  the  traditional  Socinian  interpretation  of  it.  *  Did  we 
know  Him  [Our  Lord]  through  the  Fourth  Gospel  alone,  we 
could  not  doubt  that  the  author  of  that  work  regarded  Him  as 
something  more  than  human, — an  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal 
Word.     This   idea  is   so   clearly   expressed  throughout,   that 

*  lx>ndon,  Williams  and  Norgate. 
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nothing  but  a  foregone  conclusion  and  doctrinal  prepossession 
could  have  blinded  any  one  to  the  perception  of  it.  That 
Gospel  is  regarded, — and  rightly  by  those  who  admit  its 
authenticity — ^as  a  completion,  from  an  Apostolic  Source,  of  the 
inadequate  conceptions  of  the  Person  of  Christ  conveyed  by  the 
Synoptic  narration.  On  a  point  so  vital  as  this,  no  authority 
could  equal  that  of  the  beloved  di8ciple,  who  leaned  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Lord,  and  was  admitted  to  His  inmost  privacy  of 
thought/ ' 

English  scholars,  and  notably  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham, 
have  taught  us  what  to  think  about  the  judgment  of  the  school 
of  Tubingen  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
But  their  labours  became  the  property  of  the  world  at  too  late 
a  date  to  be  read  by  Mr.  Tayler,  and  they  are  not  noticed  by 
Dr.  Martineau,  who  apparently  still  .accepts  without  reserve  and 
in  their  most  unmodified  form  the  Tilbingen  theories.  When 
he  is  discussing  the  doctrinal  import  of  the  Foui*th  Gospel, 
Dr.  Martineau  can  write  more  strongly, — ^perhaps  at  times 
less  guardedly, — ^than  Mr.  Tayler.  Thus,  he  asserts  that  *in 
the  Johannine  view  the  Eevealer  is  Himself  one  with  the 
Object  revealed,  the  manifested  God,  the  apprehension  of  whom 
fulfils  the  meaning  of  the  dispensation  and  is  Eternal  life.'* 
And  after  summarising  the  peculiarities,  as  he  appreciates 
them,  of  this  Gospel,  he  observes  that  they  'converge  upon  one 
result,  viz.  to  make  the  whole  Christian  revelation  consist  in 
lending  to  the  world  the  Divine  Personality  of  the  Son,  as  an 
object  of  faith,  and  a  power  of  sanctification.'  *  Again,  '  Take 
away,'  he  writes,  Uhe  Godhead  of  Christ  as  the  entire  real 
meaning  of  even  His  Ministry  in  Palestine,  and  there  is  not  an 
incident  or  a  speech  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  which  does  not  lose 
its  significance.'  *  Dr.  Martineau,  it  may  be  justly  urged,  is  not 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  recognition  of  Our  Lord's  Manhood  in 

*  Tayler,  Attempt  to  Ascertain,  eta,  p.  i8i. 
'  Seat  of  Authority,  p.  441,  comp.  443. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  439.  •  Ibid.,  p.  426. 
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the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  forty  years  ago  such  an  admission  as 
he  makes  would  have  implied  an  acceptance  of  the  Scriptural, 
and  therefore  the  sufficient,  warrant  of  the  Faith  of  the  Church 
on  the  subject  of  Our  Iiord's  Divine  Person.  It  does  not  imply 
this  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Martineau,  because,  in  his  judgment,  the 
Fourth  Gospel  only  represents  'the  point  of  view  of  an 
Alexandrian  Christian  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  second 
century/  * 

Mr.  Tayler  had  apparently  taken  it  for  granted  that  in  view  of 
the  exegesis  of  the  School  of  Tdbingen,  the  difficulties  of 
Socinianism  with  respect  to  the  New  Testament  centred  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  that  the  first  three  Gospels  might  be 
accepted  without  prejudice  to  a  Humanitarian  Creed.  'Had 
we,'  he  observes,  *  only  the  synoptists,  though  undoubtedly  they 
invest  the  person  of  Christ  with  very  extraordinary  powers, 
and  place  Him  in  a  most  intimate  relation  to  God,  we  should 
hardly  have  claimed  for  Him  a  nature  higher  than  the  human, 
however  wonderfully  endowed.'  *  But  Dr.  Martineau  s  critical 
and  moral  instincts  could  not  rest  altogether  satisfied  with  this 
conclusion;  and  he  sees  clearly  that  the  first  three  Gospels 
represent  our  Lord  as  saying  too  much  about  Himself  to  be  con- 
sistent with  a  purely  human  ideal  of  excellence.  Besides  this, 
he  is  scarcely  less  dissatisfied  with  the  supernatural  incidents 
attaching  more  especially  to  our  Lord's  Human  Nature  in  the 
first  three  Gospels  than  with  the  distinct  assertion  of  His 
Incarnate  Godhead  in  the  fourth.  Accordingly  he  sets  himself 
to  strip  off  what  he  terms  the  mythological  element  from  the 
narratives  of  the  three  earlier  evangelists,  '  It  would,'  he  re- 
gretfully observes,  '  be  much  easier  to  untwine  the  mythological 
attributes  from  the  Person  of  Jesus,  were  it  not  that  the  process 
of  investing  Him  with  them  had  begun,  long  before  our  New 

^  Seat  of  Authority,  p.  435.  It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  Dr. 
Martmeau  does  not  conceive  the  identity  of  the  Logos  and  God  to  involve 
co-equality.  His  reasoning  on  pp.  431,  43a  is  hardly  convincing ;  and  the 
Church  is  not  concerned  to  deny  a  subordination  Koaok  ra^af» 

'  Attempt  to  Ascertain,  etc,  p.  181. 
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Testament  books  assumed  their  form/  ^  He  holds  indeed  that 
the '  whole  theory  of  Christ's  person ;  that  He  was  the  Messiah; 
what  was  the  meaning  of  His  death;  what  the  range  of  His 
kingdom ;  and  when  would  be  the  time  of  His  return  to  take  it 
up  was  a  posthumous  and  retrospective  product  worked  out  by 
disciples/  * 

Indeed  the  most  original,  and  it  may  be  added  the  boldest,  of 
Dr.  Martineau's  negations  is  the  opinion  that  'the  Messianic 
theory  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  was  made  for  Him,  and  palmed 
upon  Him  by  His  followers,  and  was  not  His  own.' '  In  this  he 
is  conscious  of  fairly  distancing  some  of  the  least  scrupulous 
of  recent  critics ;  who  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  if  on  such  a 
subject  the  three  first  Gospels  are  not  trustworthy,  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  to  them,  on  reasonable  grounds,  any  historical  value 
whatever.  There  is  of  course  no  pretence  that  the  state  of  the 
text  warrants  any  doubt  as  to  the  great  Messianic  passages  : 
indeed  Dr.  Martineau  admits  that  the  authors  of  these  Qospels, 
or  of  the  materials  of  which  they  were  composed,  'had  long 
convinced  themselves  not  only  that  Jesus  was  the  appointed 
Messiah,  but  that  He  knew  Himself  to  be  so,  and  gave  sufficient 
signs  of  His  authority  as  such.'^  How  they  could  all  have 
arrived  at  such  a  conviction,  if  it  had  no  basis  whatever  in  our 
Lord's  language  and  action ;  how  they  could  have  agreed  to  invent 
so  gigantic  and  sustained  a  fiction,  penetrating  their  entire 
narratives  through  and  through.  Dr.  Martineau  does  not  at  al] 
satisfactorily  explain.  But  that  so  acute  and  accomplished  an 
author  should  have  committed  himself  to  such  a  paradox  is  in 
fact  more  noteworthy  than  the  considerations  by  which  he 
attempts  to  support  it.  For  it  shows  that  he  feels  how  much 
was  really  involved  in  a  claim  which  Socinian  writers  had 

>  Seat  of  Authority,  p.  360.  *  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  331.  It  is  difficult  to  nnderstand  how  any  one  who  belieyes 
that  JeBUB  of  Nasareth  did  not  even  claim  to  be  the  MeBsiah,  should  still 
ding  to  the  name  of  Christian.  Whatever  he  may  believe  about  Jesus,  he 
does  not  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Would  he  not  be  more  exactly 
described  as  a  *■  Nazarene  *  ?  *  Ibid.,  p.  33a. 
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heretofore  treated  as  consistent  with  the  theory  of  a  merely 
human  Christ ;  how  the  outworks,  so  to  speak,  of  the  great 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  are  traceahle  in  the  language  and 
action  which  is  appropriate  to  our  Lord's  Self-proclamation  as 
the  Messiah;  how  the  prophecies  which  thus  helong  to  Him, 
how  the  language  which  He  utters,  how  the  temper  and  hearing 
which  hefit  Him  in  this  capacity  really  point  to  a  higher  truth 
heyond.  The  Messianic  claim  was  indeed  the  first  step  towards 
the  announcement  of  our  Lord's  Divinity;  or,  in  Dr.  Mar* 
tineau's  phrase,  '  the  identification  of  Jesus  with  the  Messianic 
figure '  is  *  the  first  act  of  Christian  mythology/  * 

There  is  no  necessity  to  attempt  to  measure  the  numher  or 
extent  of  the  excisions  from  the  t«xt  of  the  first  three  gospels, 
which  would  he  necessaiy  in  order  to  satisfy  the  theory  that  our 
Lord  never  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah.  Li  point  of  fact  when 
these  excisions  had  been  duly  made,  very  little  indeed  would 
remain.  And  this  can  hardly  surprise  us,  since  Dr.  Martineau 
himself  reflects  that  Hhe  theory  of  a  gradual  disclosure  and 
advance  of  Messianic  pretension '  on  the  part  of  Jesus  '  was  the 
very  theory  of  the  Evangelists  themselves.'*  But  then  the 
Evangelists  are  taken  to  have  known  less  of  the  truth  of 
the  subject  on  which  they  wrote  than  does  their  modem  re- 
viewer, who  believes  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  a  *  critical 
chemistry  which  is  not  without  resources  for  recovering  at  least 
some  fragments  of  the  first  faithful  record.' '  At  the  bidding  of 
this  'chemistry,'  we  must  it  seems,  bid  adieu  not  only  to  the 
Nativity  and  the  Eesurrection ;  to  the  promise  to  Peter,  and 
the  prediction  of  the  last  judgment ;  but  even  to  such  moral 
and  spiritual  treasures  as  the  invitation,  '  Come  unto  Me  all  ye 
weary,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ';  since  it  is  truly  felt  that  the 
unspeakable  tenderness  of  this  invitation  is  associated  with  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker  which  places  Him  by  impli- 
cation outside  and  above  the  circle  of  our  common  humanity  ^ 

*  Seat  of  Authority,  p.  355.  *  Ibid.,  p.  346. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  33a.  •  Ibid.,  p.  383. 
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God  employs  many  methods  for  making  His  way  plain  before 
the  face  of  man:  and  among  these  methods  are  the  demon- 
strations which  He  affords  or  permits  from  time  to  time  of 
what  is  involved  in  rejecting  it.  The  sincere  and  able  writer 
before  us  unintentionally  illustrates  the  real  connection  be- 
tween the  New  Testament  and  the  doctrine  of  Our  Lord's 
Divinity,  when  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  approaches  to  as  well 
as  the  statements  of  that  doctrine,  he  finds  himself  obliged 
to  tear  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  to  shreds.  He  thus 
teaches  us  that  if  we  would  read  the  gospels  as  they  stand  and 
with  our  eyes  open,  we  cannot  but  read  in  their  pages  the  truth 
which  was  reasserted  for  all  thne  by  the  Catholic  Church  at 
Nicsea,  because  it  was  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  first  and 
only  trustworthy  record  of  Him  who  is  the  Object  as  well  as  the 
Author  of  our  faith. 


Ghsist  Chuboh, 

6L  Peter's  Vay,  1890. 
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LECTURE  I. 


THE  QUESTION  BEFORE  US. 

fThen  Jesus  came  into  the  coasts  of  Casarea  Philippi,  He  asked  Hit 
disciples,  saying.  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  Man  ami  And 
they  said.  Some  say  that  Thou  art  John  the  Baptist:  some,  Elias ; 
and  others,  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  Prophets.  He  saith  unto  them^ 
But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  t — St.  Matt.  zvi.  15. 

Thus  did  onr  Lord  propose  to  His  first  followers  the  mo- 
mentous question,  which  for  eighteen  centuries  has  riveted  the 
eye  of  thinking  and  adoring  Christendom.  The  material  set- 
ting, if  we  may  so  term  it,  of  a  great  intellectual  or  moral 
event  ever  attracts  the  interest  and  lives  in  the  memory  of 
men;  and  the  Evangelist  is  care^l  to  note  that  the  question 
of  our  Lord  was  asked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caesarea  Phi- 
lippi. Jesus  Christ  had  reached  the  northernmost  point  of  His 
joumeyings.  He  was  close  to  the  upper  source  of  the  Jordan, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  majestic  mountain  which  forms  a  natural 
barrier  to  the  Holy  Land  at  its  northern  extremity.  His 
eye  rested  upon  a  scenery  in  the  more  immediate  foreground, 
which  &om  its  richness  and  variety  has  been  compared  by 
travellers  to  the  Italian  Tivoli  *.  Yet  there  belonged  to  this 
spot  a -higher  interest  than  any  which  the  beauty  of  merely 
inanimate  or  irrational  nature  can  furnish;  it  bore  visible 
traces  of  the  hopes,  the  errors,  and  the  struggles  of  the  human 
soul.  Around  a  grotto  which  Greek  settlers  had  assigned 
to  the  worship  of  the  sylvan  Pan,  a  Pagan  settlement  had 
gradually  formed  itself.  Herod  the  Great  had  adorned  the 
spot  with  a  temple  of  white  marble,  dedicated  to  his  patron 
Augustus ;  and  more  recently,  the  rising  city,  enlarged  and 
beautified  by  Philip  the   tetrarch,  had   received  a  new  name 

*  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  397. 
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which  combined  the  memory  of  the  Caesar  Tiberius  with  that 
of  the  local  potentate.  It  is  probable  that  our  Lord  at  least 
had  the  city  in  view^,  even  if  He  did  not  enter  it.  He  was 
standing  on  the  geographical  frontier  of  Judaism  and  Heathen- 
dom. Paganism  was  visibly  before  Him  in  each  of  its  two 
most  typical  forms  of  perpetual  and  world-wide  degradation. 
It  was  burying  its  scant  but  not  utterly  lost  idea  of  an  Eternal 
Power  and  Divinity  ^  beneath  a  gross  materialistic  nature- 
worship  ;  and  it  was  prostituting  the  sanctities  of  the  human 
conscience  to  the  lowest  purposes  of  an  unholy  and  tyrannical 
statecraft.  And  behind  and  around  our  Lord  was  that  peculiar 
people,  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh.  He  came  Himself^, 
and  to  which  His  first  followers  belonged.  Israel  too  was 
there;  alone  in  her  memory  of  a  past  history  such  as  no 
other  race  could  boast;  alone  in  her  sense  of  a  present  de- 
gradation, political  and  moral,  such  as  no  other  people  could 
feel ;  alone  in  her  strong  expectation  of  a  Deliverance  which 
to  men  who  were  'aliens  from'  her  sacred  *  commonwealth  * 
seemed  but  the  most  chimerical  of  delusions.  On  such  a  spot 
does  Jesus  Christ  raise  the  great  question  which  is  before 
us  in  the  text,  and  this,  as  we  may  surely  believe,  not  without 
a  reference  to  the  several  wants  and  hopes  and  efforts  of  man- 
kind thus  visibly  pictured  around  Him.  How  was  the  human 
conscience  to  escape  from  that  political  violence  and  from 
that  degrading  sensualism  which  had  riveted  the  yoke  of 
Pagan  superstition?  How  was  Israel  to  learn  the  true  drift 
and  purpose  of  her  marvellous  past  ?  How  was  she  to  be  really 
relieved  of  her  burden  of  social  and  moral  misery  1  How  were 
her  high  anticipations  of  a  brighter  future  to  be  explained 
and  justified?  And  although  that  *  middle  wall  of  partition,* 
which  so  sharply  divided  off  her  inward  and  outward  life  from 
that  of  Gentile  humanity,  had  been  built  up  for  such  high 
and  necessary  ends  by  her  great  inspired  lawgiver,  did  not 
such  isolation  also  involve  manifest  counterbalancing  risks 
and  loss  %  was  it  to  be  eternal  %  could  it,  might  it  be  ^  broken 
down '  ]  These  questions  could  only  be  answered  by  some  further 
Revelation,  larger  and  clearer  than  that  already  possessed  by 
Israel,  and  absolutely  new  to  Heathendom.  Tliey  demanded 
some   nearer,  fuller,  more   persuasive   self-unveiling  than  any 

^  Dean  Stanley  surmises  that  the  rock  on  which  was  placed  the  Temple 
of  Augustus  may  possibly  have  determined  the  form  of  our  Lord's  promise 
to  St.  Peter  in  St.  Matt.  zvi.  1 8.     Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  399. 

"^  Rom  i.  ao.  ^  Ibid.  ix.  5. 
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which  the  Merciful  and  Almighty  God  had  as  yet  vouchsafed 
to  His  reasonahle  creatures.  May  not  then  the  suggestive 
scenery  of  Csesarea  Fhilippi  have  been  chosen  by  our  Lord, 
as  well  fitted  to  witness  that  solemn  enquiry  in  the  full  answer 
to  which  Jew  and  Gentile  were  alike  to  find  a  rich  inheritance 
of  light,  peace  and  freedom  ?  Jesus  '  asked  His  disciples,  saying, 
Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am )' 

Let  us  pause  to  mark  the  significance  of  the  fEict  that  our 
Lord  Himself  proposes  this  consideration  to  His  disciples  and 
to  His  Church. 

It  has  been  often  maintained  of  late  that  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  differs  &om  that  of  His  Apostles  and  of 
their  successors,  in  that  He  only  taught  religion,  while  they 
have  taught  dogmatic  theology®. 

This  statement  appears  to  proceed  upon  a  presumption  that 
religion  and  theology  can  be  separated,  not  merely  in  idea 
and  for  the  moment,  by  some  process  of  definition,  but  per- 
manently and  in  the  world  of  fact.  What  then  is  religion  % 
If  you  say  that  religion  is  essentially  thought  whereby  man 
unites  himself  to  the  Eternal  and  Unchangeable  Being  ^,  it 
is  at  least  plain  that  the  object-matter  of  such  a  religious 
activity  as  this  is  exactly  identical  with  the  object-matter 
of  theology.  Nay  more,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  a  re- 
L'gious  life  is  simply  a  life  of  theological  speculation.  K  you 
make  reL'gion  to  consist  in  ^the  knowledge  of  our  practical 
duties  considered  as  God's  commandments  e,'  your  definition 
irresistibly  suggests  God  in  His  capacity  of  universal  Legis- 
lator^ and  it  thus  carries  the  earnestly  and  honestly  religious 
man  into  the  heart  of  theology.     If  you  protest  that  religion 

*  Baur  more  oantiouBly  says :  '  Weiin  wir  mit  der  Lehre  Jesn  die  Lehre 
des  Apofitels  Paulus  zusammenlialten,  so  fallt  sogleich  der  grosse  Unter- 
achied  in  die  Augen,  welcher  hier  stattfindet  zwiflchen  einer  noch  in  der 
Form  eines  allgemeinen  Princips  sich  austpreohenden  Lehre,  nnd  einem 
schon  znr  Bestimmtheit  des  Dogma's  gestalteten  Lehrbegriff.'  YorleBangeii 
iiber  N.  T.  Theologie,  p.  123.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  shew  that  the 
'  Uniyersal  Principle '  does  not  involve  and  embody  a  number  of  definite 
dogmas.  Baur  would  not  admit  that  St.  John  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.  contain  words 
really  spoken  by  Jesus  Christ:  but  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  itself  is 
sufficiently  dogmatic.    Cf.  St.  Matt.  vi.  4,  6,  14,  a6,  30;  vii.  ai,  a  a. 

'  So  Fichte,  quoted  by  Klee,  Dogmatik,  c.  a.  With  this  definition  those 
of  Schelling  and  Hegel  substantially  concur.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark 
that  thought  is  only  one  element  of  true  religion. 

'  So  Elant,  ibid.  This  definition  (i)  reduces  religion  to  being  merely 
on  affair  of  the  understanding,  and  (a)  identifies  its  substance  with  that 
of  morality. 
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has  nothing  to  do  with  intellectual  skill  in  projecting  defini- 
tions, and  that  it  is  at  bottom  a  feeling  of  tranquil  dependence 
upon  some  higher  Power  ^  you  cannot  altogether  set  aside 
the  capital  question  which  arises  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
Power  upon  which  religion  thus  depends.  Even  if  you  should 
contend  that  feeling  is  the  essential  element  in  religion,  still 
you  cannot  seriously  maintain  that  the  reality  of  that  to  which 
such  feeling  relates  is  altogether  a  matter  of  indifference  ^ 
For  the  adequate  satisfaction  of  this  religious  feeling  lies  not 
in  itself  but  in  its  object ;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
represent  religion  as  indifferent  to  the  absolute  truth  of  that 
object,  and  in  a  purely  SBsthetical  spirit,  concerned  only  with 
the  beauty  of  the  idea  before  it,  even  in  a  case  where  the 
reflective  understanding  may  have  condemned  that  idea  as 
logically  false.  Eeligion,  to  support  itself,  must  rest  consciously 
on  its  object:  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  that  object  as 
true  is  an  integral  element  of  religion.  In  other  word^  religion 
is  practically  inseparable  from  theology.  The  religious  Ma- 
hommedan  sees  in  Allah  a  being  to  whose  absolute  decrees  he 
must  implicitly  resign  himself;  a  theological  dogma  then  is 
the  basis  of  the  specific  Mahommedan  form  of  religion.  A  child 
reads  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
takes  care  of  the  sparrows,  and  of  the  lilies  of  the  field  i, 
and  the  child  prays  to  Him  accordingly.  The  truth  upon 
which  the  child  rests  is  the  dogma  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
which  encourages  trust,  and  warrants  prayer,  and  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  child's  religion.  In  short,  religion  cannot  exist 
without  some  view  of  its  object,  namely,  God ;  but  no  sooner 
do  you  introduce  any  intellectual  aspect  whatever  of  God, 
nay,  the  bare  idea  that  such  a  Being  exists,  than  you  have 
before  you  not  merely  a  religion,  but  at  least,  in  some  sense, 
a  theology^^. 

^  'Abhangigkeitsgefiilil.*  Schleiermacher's  account  of  religion  has  been 
widely  adopted  in  our  own  day  and  country.  But  (i)  it  ignores  the  active 
side  of  true  religion,  (a)  it  loses  sight  of  man's  freedom  no  less  than  of 
God's,  and  (3)  it  may  imply  nothing  better  than  a  passive  submission  to 
the  laws  of  the  Universe,  without  any  belief  whatever  as  to  their  Author. 

*  Domer  gives  an  accoimt  of  this  extreme  theory  as  maintained  by  De 
Wette  in  his  Religion  und  Theolo^e,  181 5.  De  Wette  appears  to  have 
followed  out  some  hints  of  Herder  s,  while  applying  Jacobi  s  doctrine  of 
feeling,  as  'the  immediate  perception  of  the  Divine,'  and  the  substitute 
for  the  practical  reason,  to  theology.  Gf.  Domer,  Person  Christi,  Zw.  Th. 
p.  996,  sqq.  J  St.  Matt.  vi.  35-30. 

'  Keligion  includes  in  its  complete  idea  the  knowledge  and  the  worship 
of  God.     (S.Aug,  de  Util.  Cred.  0.  la.  n.  a/.)     Gicero  gives  the  limited 
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Place  of  Christ  in  His  own  doctrine.  5 

Had  our  Lord  revealed  no  one  truth  except  the  Parental 
character  of  God,  while  at  the  same  time  He  insisted  upon 
a  certain  moraHty  and  posture  of  the  soul  as  proper  to  man's 
reception  of  this  revelation,  He  would  have  been  the  Author 
of  a  theology  as  well  as  of  a  religion.  In  point  of  fact,  besides 
teaching  various  truths  concerning  God,  which  were  unknown 
before,  or  at  most  only  guessed  at.  He  did  that  which  in  a 
merely  human  teacher  of  high  purpose  would  have  been  morally 
intolerable.  He  drew  the  eyes  of  men  towards  Himself.  He 
claimed  to  be  something  more  than  the  Founder  of  a  new 
religious  spirit,  or  than  the  authoritative  promulgator  of  a 
higher  truth  than  men  had  yet  known.  He  taught  true  religion 
indeed  as  no  man  had  yet  taught  it,  but  He  bent  the  religious 
spirit  which  He  had  summoned  into  life  to  do  homage  to 
Himself,  as  being  its  lawful  and  adequate  Object.  He  taught 
the  highest  theology,  but  He  also  placed  Himself  at  the  very 
centre  of  His  doctrme,  and  He  announced  Himself  as  sharing 
the  very  throne  of  that  God  Whom  He  so  clearly  unveiled. 
If  He  was  the  organ  and  author  of  a  new  and  final  revelation, 
He  also  claimed  to  be  the  very  substance  and  material  of  His 
own  message ;  His  most  startling  revelation  was  Himself. 

These  are  statements  which  will  be  justified,  it  is  hoped, 
hereafter  1;  and,  if  some  later  portions  of  our  subject  are  for 
a  moment  anticipated,  it  is  only  that  we  may  note  the  true  and 
extreme  significance  of  our  Lord's  question  in  the  text.  But 
let  us  also  ask  ourselves  what  would  be  the  duty  of  a  merely 
human  teacher  of  the  highest  moral  aim,  entrusted  with  a  great 
spiritual  mission  and  lesson  for  the  benefit  of  mankind?  The 
example  of  St.  John  Baptist  is  an  answer  to  this  enquiry.  Such 
a  teacher  would  represent  himself  as  a  mere  'voice'  crying  aloud 
in  the  moral  wilderness  around  him,  and  anxious,  beyond  aught 
else,  to  shroud  his  own  insignificant  person  beneath  the  majesty 
of  his  message.  Not  to  do  this  woidd  be  to  proclaim  his  own 
moral  degradation;   it  would  be  a  public  confession  that  he 


sense  which  Pagan  Kome  attached  to  the  word :  '  Qui  omnia  qtm  ad  cultum 
deorum  pertinerent,  diligenter  retractarent  et  tanquam  relegerent,  sunt  dicti 
reUgiofd,  ex  relegendo.'  (De  Nat.  Deorum,  ii.  a  8.)  Lactontius  gives  the 
Christian  form  of  the  idea,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  etymology: 
'  Vinculo  pietatis  obstricti  Deo,  et  religati  sumus,  unde  ipsa  religio  nomen 
aooepit.'  (Inst.  Div.  iv.  74.)  Religion  is  the  bond  between  Grod  and  man's 
whole  nature:  in  Grod  the  heart  finds  its  happiness,  the  reason  its  rule 
of  truth,  the  will  its  freedom. 
*  See  Lecture  IV. 
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could  only  regard  a  great  spiritual  work  for  others  as  furnishing 
an  opportunity  for  adding  to  his  own  social  capital,  or  to  his 
official  reputation.  When  then  Jesus  Christ  so  urgently  draws 
the  attention  of  men  to  His  Personal  Self,  He  places  us  in  a 
dilemma.  We  must  either  say  that  He  was  unworthy  of  His 
own  words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount™,  or  we  must  confess 
that  He  has  some  right,  and  is  under  the  pressure  of  some 
necessity,  to  do  that  which  would  be  morally  insupportable  in  a 
merely  human  teacher.  Now  if  this  right  and  necessity  exist, 
it  follows  that  when  our  Lord  bids  us  to  consider  His  Personal 
rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  beings,  He  challenges  an  answer. 
Bemark  moreover  that  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term  the 
answer  is  not  less  a  theologicsd  answer  if  it  be  that  of  the 
Ebionitic  heresy  than  if  it  be  the  language  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 
The  Christology  of  the  Church  is  in  reality  an  integral  part  of 
its  theology;  and  Jesus  Christ  raises  the  central  question  of 
Christian  tiieology  when  He  asks,  '  Whom  do  men  say  that  I 
the  Son  of  Man  am ) ' 

It  may  be  urged  that  our  Lord  is  inviting  attention,  not  to 
His  essential  Personality,  but  to  His  assumed  office  as  the  Jewish 
Messiah ;  that  He  is,  in  fact,  asking  for  a  confession  of  His 
MessiahE^ip. 

Now  observe  the  exact  form  of  our  Lord's  question,  as  given 
in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel ;  which,  as  Olshausen  has  remarked,  is 
manifestly  here  the  leading  narrative :  *  Whom  do  men  say  that 
I  the  Son  of  Man  am)'  This  question  involves  an  assertion, 
namely,  that  the  Speaker  is  the  Son  of  Man.  What  did  He 
mean  by  that  designation  1  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
with  two  exceptions'^  the  title  is  only  applied  to  our  Lord  in 
the  New  Testament  by  His  own  lips.  It  was  His  self-chosen 
Name :  why  did  He  choose  it  ? 

First,  then,  it  was  in  itself,  to  Jewish  ears,  a  clear  assertion  of 
Messiahship.  In  the  vision  of  Daniel  '  One  like  unto  the  Son  of 
Man®  had  come  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  ....  and  there  was 
given  Him  dominion  and  glory  and  a  kingdom.'  This  kingdom 
succeeded  in  the  prophet's  vision  to  four  inhuman  kingdoms, 
correspondent  to  the  four  typical  beasts ;  it  was  the  kingdom  of 
a  prince,  human  indeed,  and  yet  from  heaven.     In  consequence 

■  Observe  the  principle  involved  in  St.  Matt.  vi.  i-8. 

»  Acts  vii.  56 ;  Rev.  i.  13,  adv.  14. 

**  «33N  "03 — as  vlhs  hv9pdarK0Vf  LXX.  Dan.  vii.  13,  eqq.  Cf.  Ezek.  i.  a6, 
and  J.  B.  Oarpzovii,  Diss,  de  Filio  Hominis  ad  Dan.  vii.,  in  Thesanrus 
Theologioo-Philologicas,  p.  887,  sqq. 
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of  this  prophecy,  the  *Son  of  Man'  became  a  popular  and 
official  title  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  is 
assigned  with  the  highest  probability  by  recent  criticism  to  the 
second  century  before  our  eraP,  this  and  kindred  titles  are 
continually  applied  to  Messiah.  Our  Lord  in  His  prophecy  over 
Jerusalem  predicted  that  at  the  last  day  '  they  shall  see  the  Son 
of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  with  power  and  great  glory  <i.' 
And  when  standing  at  the  tribunal  of  Caiaphas  He  thus  ad- 
dressed His  judges :  ^  I  say  unto  you,  hereafter  shall  ye  see  the 
Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven  ^'  In  these  passages  there  is  absolutely 
no  room  for  doubting  either  His  distinct  reference  to  the  vision 
in  Daniel,  or  the  claim  which  the  title  Son  of  Man  was  intended 
to  assert.  As  habitually  used  by  our  Lord,  it  was  a  constant 
setting  forth  of  His  Messianic  dignity,  in  the  face  of  the  people 
of  Israel  ■. 

Why  indeed  He  chose  this  one,  out  of  the  many  titles  of 
Messiah,  is  a  further  question,  a  brief  consideration  of  which 
lies  in  the  track  of  the  subject  before  us. 

It  would  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  title 
Son  of  Man  is  the  most  unpresuming,  the  least  glorious  of  the 
titles  of  Messiah,  and  was  adopted  by  our  Lord  as  such.  For  if 
such  a  title  claimed,  as  it  did  claim,  Messiahship,  the  precise 
etymological  force  of  the  word  could  not  neutralize  its  current 
and  recognised  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jewish  people. 
The  claim  thus  advanced  was  independent  of  any  analysis  of  the 
exact  sense  of  the  title  which  asserted  it.  The  title  derived  its 
popular  force  from  the  office  with  which  it  was  associated.  To 
adopt  the  title,  however  humble  might  be  its  strict  and  intrinsic 
meaning,  was  to  claim  the  great  office  to  which  in  the  minds 
of  men  it  was  indissolubly  attached. 

P  Of.  DiUmann,  Das  Buch  Enoch,  1853,  p.  157.  Dillmann  places  the 
book  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  B.C.  130-109.  Dr.  Pusey  would 
assign  to  it  a  still  earlier  date.  Gf.  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  390,  note  a,  and 
391,  note  3. 

*  St.  Matt,  xxiv,  30.  '  Ibid.  xxvi.  64. 

>  '  Den  Namen  des  vlhs  rov  auBpt&vov  gebrancht  Jesus  Selbst  auf  eine  so 
eigenthiimliche  Weise  von  Sich,  class  man  nur  annehmen  kann,  Er  habe  mit 
jenem  Namen,  wie  man  auch  seine  Bedeutung  genauer  bestimmen  mag, 
irgend  eine  Beziehung  auf  die  Messiasidee  ausdrucken  woUen.'  Baur,  Das 
Ghristenthum,  p.  37.  Of.  also  the  same  author*s  Yorlesungen  iiber  Neu- 
testamentliche  Theologie,  p.  76,  sqq.  In  St.  Matt.  x.  23,  xiii.  37-41,  the 
official  force  of  the  title  is  obvious.  That  it  was  a  simple  periphrasis  for 
the  personal  pronoun,  without  any  reference  to  the  office  or  Person  of  the 
Speaker,  is  inconsistent  with  Acts  vii.  56,  and  St.  Matt.  xvl.  13. 


8  The  *  Son  of  Man* 

As  it  had  been  addressed  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel  \  the  title 
Sou  of  Man  seemed  to  contrast  the  frail  and  shortlived  life  of 
men  with  the  boundless  strength  and  the  eternal  years  of  the 
Infinite  God.  And  as  applied  to  Himself  by  Jesus,  it  doubtless 
expresses  a  real  Humanity,  a  perfect  and  penetrating  community 
of  nature  and  feeling  with  the  lot  of  human  kind.  Thus,  when 
our  Lord  says  that  authority  was  given  Him  to  execute  judg- 
ment because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man,  it  is  plain  that  the  point 
of  the  reason  lies,  not  in  His  being  Messiah,  but  in  His  being 
Human.  He  displays  a  genuine  Humanity  which  could  deem 
nothing  human  strange,  and  could  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of 
the  infirmities  of  the  race  which  He  was  to  judge  ".  But  the 
title  Son  of  Man  means  more  than  this  in  its  application  to  our 
Lord.  It  does  not  merely  assert  His  real  incorporation  with 
our  kind ;  it  exalts  Him  indefinitely  above  us  all  as  the  repre- 
sentative, the  ideal,  the  pattern  Man  x.  He  is,  in  a  special  sense, 
the  Son  of  Mankind,  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  race.  His  is 
the  Human  Life  which  does  justice  to  the  idea  of  Humanity. 
All  human  history  tends  to  Him  or  radiates  from  Him.  He  is 
the  point  in  which  humanity  finds  its  unity ;  as  St.  Irenseus 
says,  He  *  recapitulates '  it  y.  He  closes  the  earlier  history  of 
our  race ;  He  inaugurates  its  future.  Nothing  local,  transient, 
individualizing,  national,  sectarian,  dwarfs  the  proportions  of 
His  world-embracing  Character ;  He  rises  above  the  parentage, 
the  blood,  the  narrow  horizon  which  bounded,  as  it  seemed, 
HiB  Human  Life ;  He  is  the  Archetypal  Man  in  Whose  presence 
distinctions  of  race,  intervals  of  ages,  types  of  civihzation, 
degrees  of  mental  culture  are  as  nothing.  This  sense  of  the 
title  seems  to  be  implied  in  such  passages  as  that  in  which 
He  contrasts  *  the  foxes  which  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  which  have  nests,'  with  *the  Son  of  Man  Who  hath  not 
where  to  lay  His  Head*.'      It  is  not  the  official  Messiah,  as 

*  Di«"]a  i.e.  'mortal.'  (Of.  Gesen.  in  voc.  Di«.)  It  is  so  used  eighty- 
nine  times  in  Ezekiel.  Compare  Num.  xxiii.  19 ;  Job  xxv.  6,  xxxv.  8.  In 
this  sense  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  plural.  In  Ps.  viii.  4,  5  and  Izzx.  17 
it  refers,  at  least  ultimately,  to  our  Lord. 

■  St.  John  V.  37 ;  Heb.  iv.  15. 

'  '  Urbild  der  Menscheit.'  Neander,  Das  Leben  Jesu  Christi,  p.  130,  sqq 
Mr.  Keble  draws  out  the  remedial  force  of  the  title  as  'signifying  that 
Jesus  was  the  very  seed  of  the  woman,  the  Second  Adam  promised  to  undo 
what  the  first  had  done.'     Eucharistical  Adoration,  pp.  31-33. 

t  Adv.  Haer.  III.  18.  i.  'Longam  hominum  expositionem  in  Se  Ipso 
recapitulavit,  in  compendio  nobis  salutem  prsstans.' 

"  St.  Matt.  viii.  ao ;  St.  Luke  ix.  58. 
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such ;  but  '  the  fairest  among  the  children  of  men/  the  natural 
Prince  and  Leader,  the  very  prime  and  flower  of  human  kind, 
Whose  lot  is  thus  harder  than  that  of  the  lower  creatures,  and 
in  Whose  humiliation  humanity  itself  is  humbled  below  the 
level  of  its  natui'al  dignity. 

As  the  Son  of  Man  then,  our  Lord  is  the  Messiah;  He  is 
b  true  member  of  our  human  race,  and  He  is  moreover  its 
Pattern  and  Eepresentative ;  since  He  fulfils  and  exhausts  that 
moral  Ideal  to  which  man's  highest  and  best  aspirations  have 
ever  pointed  onward.  Of  these  senses  of  the  term  the  first 
was  the  more  popular  and  obvious ;  the  last  would  be  discerned 
as  latent  in  it  by  the  devout  reflection  of  His  servants.  For  the 
disciples  the  term  Son  of  Man  implied  first  of  all  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  their  Master,  and  next,  though  less  prominently.  His 
true  Humanity.  When  then  our  Lord  enquires  *Whom  do 
men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am?'  He  is  not  merely  asking 
whether  men  admit  what  the  title  Son  of  Man  itself  imports, 
that  is  to  say,  the  truth  of  His  Humanity  or  the  truth  of  His 
Messiahship.  The  point  of  His  question  is  iM9\ — what  is  He 
besides  being  the  Son  of  Man)  As  the  Son  of  Man,  He  ia 
Messiah;  but  what  is  the  Personality  which  sustains  the 
Messianic  office?  As  the  Son  of  Man,  He  %%  truly  Human; 
but  what  is  the  Higher  Nature  with  which  this  emphatic  claim 
to  Humanity  is  in  tacit,  but  manifest  contrast  %  What  is  He 
in  the  seat  and  root  of  His  Being  %  Is  His  Manhood  a  robe 
which  He  has  thrown  around  a  Higher  form  of  pre-existent 
Life,  or  is  it  His  all?  Has  He  been  in  existence  some  thirty 
years  at  most,  or  are  the  august  proportions  of  His  Life  only 
to  be  meted  out  by  the  days  of  eternity?  'Whom  say  men 
that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am  ? ' 

The  disciples  reply,  that  at  that  time,  in  the  public  opinion 
of  Galilee,  our  Lord  was,  at  the  least;  a  preternatural  personage. 
On  this  point  there  was,  it  would  seem,  a  general  consent.  The 
cry  of  a  petty  local  envy  which  had  been  raised  at  Nazareth, 
*Is  not  this  the  Carpenter's  Son?'  did  not  fairly  represent  the 
matured  or  prevalent  opinion  of  the  people.  The  people  did 
not  suppose  that  Jesus  was  in  tnith  merely  one  of  themselves, 
only  endued  with  larger  powers  and  with  a  finer  religious 
instinct.  They  thought  that  His  Personality  reached  back 
somehow  into  the  past  of  their  own  wonderful  history.  They 
took  Him  for  a  saint  of  ancient  days,  who  had  been  re-invested 
with  a  bodily  form.  He  was  the  great  expected  miracle-working 
Elijah ;  or  He  was  the  disappointed  prophet  who  had  followed 
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lo  S^.  Peter  s  Confession, 

His  country  to  its  grave  at  the  Captivity;  or  He  was  the 
recently-martyred  preacher  and  ascetic  John  the  Baptist;  or 
He  was,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  order  which  for  four 
hundred  years  had  been  lost  to  Israel ;  He  was  one  of  the 
Prophets. 

Our  Lord  turns  from  these  public  misconceptions  to  the 
judgment  of  that  little  Body  which  was  already  the  nucleus 
of  His  future  Church :  '  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  V  St.  Peter 
replies,  in  the  name  of  the  other  disciples  *, '  Thou  ai-t  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  Living  God.*  Li  marked  contrast  to  the  popular 
hesitation  which  refused  to  recognise  explicitly  the  justice  of 
the  claim  so  plainly  put  forward  by  the  assumption  of  the  title 
*Son  of  Man,'  the  Apostle  confesses,  *Thou  art  the  Christ.* 
But  St.  Peter  advances  a  step  beyond  this  confession,  and  re- 
plies to  the  original  question  of  our  Lord,  when  he  adds  '  The 
Son  of  the  Living  God.*  In  the  first  three  Evangelists,  as  well 
as  in  St.  John,  this  solemn  designation  expresses  something 
more  than  a  merely  theocratic  or  ethical  relationship  to  God  ^. 
K  St.  Peter  had  meant  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  solely 
in  virtue  of  His  membership  in  the  old  Theocracy,  or  by  reason 
of  His  consummate  moral  glory  <),  the  confession  would   have 

*  St.  Chrysostom,  in  loc.,  calls  St.  Peter  r^  crSfut  r&r  arroffr6\wy,  6 
watn-axov  Oepfids. 

*  See  Lect.  V.  p.  346,  sqq. 

«  The  title  of  'sons'  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  express  three 
relations  to  Grod.  (i)  Grod  has  entered  into  the  relation  of  Father  to  all 
Israel  (Dent,  xxzii.  6;  Isa.  bdii.  16),  whence  he  entitles  Israel  'My  son,' 
'My  firstborn*  (Exod.  iv.  a 2,  23),  when  claiming  the  people  from  Pharaoh ; 
and  Ephraim,  '  My  dear  son,  a  pleasant  child  *  (Jer.  xxzi.  20),  as  an  earnest 
of  restoration  to  Divine  favour.  Thus  the  title  is  used  as  a  motive  to 
obedience  (Deut.  ziv.  i);  or  in  reproach  for  ingratitude  (Ibid,  xxzii.  5; 
Isa.  i.  2,  XXX.  I,  9 ;  Jer.  iii.  14) ;  or  especially  of  such  as  were  God's  sons, 
not  in  name  only,  but  in  truth  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  15 ;  Ptt>v.  xiv.  26 ;  and  perhaps 
Isa.  xliii.  6).  (2)  The  title  is  applied  once  to  judges  in  the  Theocracy 
(Ps.  Ixxxii.  6),  '  I  have  said,  Ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  you  are  children  of  the 
Most  High.*  Here  the  title  refers  to  the  name  Elohim,  given  to  the  judges 
as  representing  God  in  the  Theocracy,  and  as  judging  in  His  Name  and  by 
His  Authority.  Accordingly  to  go  to  them  for  ju(^ment  is  spoken  of  as 
going  to  Elohim  (Deut.  xvii.  9).  (3)  The  exact  phrase  '  sons  of  Gk)d '  is,  with 
perhaps  one  exception  (G«n.  vi.  a),  used  of  superhuman  beings,  who  until 
the  Incarnation  were  more  nearly  like  God  than  were  any  of  the  family 
of  men  (Job  i.  6,  ii.  i,  xxxviii.  7).  The  singular,  'My  Son,'  'The  Son,' 
is  used  only  in  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  (Ps.  ii.  7,  12;  and  Acts  xiii.  33 ; 
Heb.  i.  5,  V.  5),  and  in  what  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Divine  manifestation, 
very  probably  of  Grod  the  Son  (Dan.  iii.  25).  The  line  of  David  being  the 
line  of  the  Messiah,  culminating  in  the  Messiah,  as  in  David's  One  perfect 
Son,  it  was  said  in  a  lower  sense  of  each  member  of  that  line,  but  in  its 
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involved  nothing  distinctive  with  respect  to  Jesus  Christ,  no- 
thing that  was  not  in  a  measure  true  of  every  good  Jew,  and 
that  may  not  be  truer  far  of  every  good  Christian.  If  St.  Peter 
had  intended  only  to  repeat  another  and  a  practically  equivalent 
title  of  the  Messiah,  he  would  not  have  equalled  the  earlier 
confession  of  a  NathanaeH,  or  have  surpassed  the  subsequent 
admission  of  a  Caiaphas  o.  If  we  are  to  construe  his  language 
thus,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  conceive  why  'flesh  and 
blood '  could  not  have  *  revealed '  to  him  so  obvious  and  trivial 
an  inference  from  his  previous  knowledge,  or  why  either  the 
Apostle  or  his  confession  should  have  been  solemnly  designated 
as  the  selected  Bock  on  which  the  Eedeemer  would  build  His 
imperishable  Church. 

Leaving  however  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  interpretation  of 
this  particular  text,  let  us  note  that  the  question  raised  at 
Csesarea  Philippi  is  still  the  great  question  before  the  modem 
world.  Whom  do  men  say  now  that  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man,  is  % 

I.  No  serious  and  thoughtful  man  can  treat  such  a  subject 
with  indifference.  I  merely  do  you  justice,  my  brethren,  when 
I  defy  you  to  murmur  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  merely 
abstract  discussion,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  modem 
human  interests,  congenial  as  it  may  have  been  to  those  whom 
some  writers  have  learnt  to  describe  as  the  professional  word- 
warriors  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  You  would  not  be 
guilty  of  including  the  question  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  in  your 
catalogue  of  tolerabiles  ineptioB.  There  is  that  in  the  Form  of 
the  Son  of  Man  which  prevails  to  command  something  more 
than  attention,  even  in  an  age  so  conspicuous  for  its  boisterous 
self-assertion  as  our  own,  and  in  intellectual  atmospheres  as  far 
as  possible  removed  from  the  mind  of  His  believing  and  adoring 
Church.  Never  since  He  ascended  to  His  Throne  was  He  the 
object  of  a  more  passionate  adoration  than  now;  never  did  He 
encounter  the  glare  of  a  hatred  more  intense  and  more  defiant : 
and  between  these,  the  poles  of  a  contemplation  incessantly  di- 
rected upon  His  Person,  there  are  shades  and  levels  of  thought  and 
feeling,  many  and  graduated,  here  detracting  from  the  highest 

full  sense  only  of  Messiah,  '  I  will  be  to  Him  a  Father,  and  He  shall  be  to 
Me  a  Son'  (2  Sam.  vii.  14;  Heb.  1.  5 ;  Ps.  Ixxzix.  27).  The  application 
of  the  title  to  collective  Israel  in  Hos.  xi.  i,  is  connected  by  St.  Matthew 
(ii.  1 5)  with  its  deeper  force  as  used  of  Israel's  One  true  Heir  and  Repre- 
sentative. Cf.  Mill,  Myth.  Interp.  p.  330.  Compare  too  the  mysterious 
intimations  of  Prov.  xzx.  4,  Ecclus.  li.  10,  of  a  Divine  Sonship  internal  to 
the  Being  of  God. 

«*  St.  John  i.  4Q  •  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  63, 
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expressions  of  faith,  there  shrinking  from  the  most  violent 
extremities  of  hlasphemy.  A  real  indifference  to  the  claims 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  men  is  scarcely 
less  condemned  hy  some  of  the  erroneous  tendencies  of  our  age 
than  by  its  characteristic  excellences.  An  age  which  has  a 
genuine  love  of  historical  truth  must  needs  fix  its  eye  on  that 
august  Personality  which  is  to  our  European  world,  in  point  of 
creative  influence,  what  no  other  has  been  or  can  be.  An  age 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  keen  aesthetic  appreciation,  if  not  by 
any  very  earnest  practical  culture  of  moral  beauty,  cannot  but 
be  enthusiastic  when  it  has  once  caught  sight  of  that  incompar- 
able Life  which  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  But  also,  an  anti- 
dogmatic  age  is  nervously  anxious  to  attack  dogma  in  its  central 
stronghold,  and  to  force  the  Human  Character  and  Work  of  the 
Saviour,  though  at  the  cost  of  whatever  violence  of  critical  mani- 
pulation, to  detach  themselves  from  the  great  belief  with  which 
they  are  indissolubly  associated  in  the  mind  of  Christendom. 
And  an  age,  so  impatient  of  the  supernatural  as  our  own,  is 
irritated  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  disguised  irritability  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  Life  which  is  supernatural  throughout,  which 
positively  bristles  with  the  supernatural,  which  begins  with 
a  supernatural  birth,  and  endis  in  a  supernatural  ascent  to 
heaven,  which  is  prolific  of  physical  miracle,  and  of  which  the 
moral  wonders  are  more  startling  than  the  physical.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  interest  of  modem  physical  enquiries  into  the  laws  of 
the  Cosmos  or  into  the  origin  of  Man  is  immediately  heightened 
when  these  enquiries  are  suspected  to  have  a  bearing,  however 
indirect,  upon  Christ's  Sacred  Person.  Thus  your  study  of  the 
mental  sciences,  aye,  and  of  philology,  ministers  whether  it  will 
or  no  to  His  praise  or  His  dishonour,  and  your  ethical  specula- 
tions cannot  complete  themselves  without  raising  the  whole 
question  of  His  Authority.  And  such  is  Christ's  place  in 
history,  that  a  line  of  demarcation  between  its  civil  and  its 
ecclesiastical  elements  seems  to  be  practically  impossible  ;  your 
ecclesiastical  historians  are  prone  to  range  over  the  annals  of 
the  world,  while  your  professors  of  secular  history  habitually 
deal  with  the  central  problems  and  interests  of  theology. 

If  Christ  could  have  been  ignored.  He  would  have  been 
ignored  in  Protestant  Germany,  when  Christian  Faith  had  been 
eaten  out  of  the  heart  of  that  country  by  the  older  Eationalism. 
Yet  scarcely  any  German  '  thinker '  of  note  can  be  named  who 
has  not  projected  what  is  termed  a  Christology.  The  Christ  of 
Rant  is  the  Ideal  of  Moral  Perfection,  and  as  such,  we  are  told, 
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he  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  historical  Jesus, 
since  of  this  Ideal  alone,  and  in  a  transcendental  sense,  can  the 
statements  of  the  orthodox  creed  be  predicated  ^.  The  Christ 
of  Jacobi  is  a  Religious  Ideal,  and  worship  addressed  to  the 
historical  Jesus  is  denounced  as  sheer  idolatry,  unless  beneath 
the  recorded  manifestation  the  Ideal  itself  be  discerned  and 
honoured  s.  According  to  Fichte,  on  the  contrary,  the  real  in- 
terest  of  pMlosophy  in  Jeaus  iB  historical  and  not  metaphysical; 
Jesus  first  possessed  an  insight  into  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
being  of  man  with  that  of  God,  and  in  revealing  this  insight  He 
communicated  the  highest  knowledge  which  man  can  possess  \ 
Of  the  later  Pantheistic  philosophers,  Schelling  proclaims  that 
the  Christian  theology  is  hopelessly  in  error,  when  it  teaches 
that  at  a  particular  moment  of  time  God  became  Incarnate, 
since  God  is  '  external  to '  all  time,  and  the  Incarnation  of  God 
is  an  eternal  fact.  But  Schelling  contends  that  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  is  the  highest  point  or  effort  of  this  eternal  incarnation, 
and  the  beginning  of  its  real  manifestation  to  men :  *  none  before 
Him  after  such  a  manner  has  revealed  to  man  the  Infinite  i/ 
Ajid  the  Christ  of  Hegel  is  not  the  actual  Incarnation  of  God 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  the  symbol  of  His  incarnation  in 
humanity  at  large  J.  Fundamentally  differing,  as  do  these  con- 
ceptions, in  various  ways,  from  the  creed  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  they  nevertheless  represent   so   many  efforts   of  non- 

'  Reli^on  innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vemunft.  Werke,  Bd.  x. 
p.  73,  esp.  p.  143. 

'  Schrifb  von  den  G<)ttl.  Dingen,  p.  6a,  sqq. 

**  Anweisung  zum  seligen  Leben  Vorl.  6.     Werke,  Bd.  y.  p.  48  a. 

*  Yorlesungen  tlber  die  methode  des  Akad.  Studien.  Werke,  Bd.  ▼. 
p.  398,  sqq. 

i  Bel.  Phil.  Bd.  ii.  p.  263.  This  idea  is  developed  by  Strauss.  See  his 
Glaubenslehre,  ii.  209,  sqq. ;  and  Leben  Jesu,  Auf.  2,  Bd.  ii.  p.  739,  sqq. 
'  Der  SohltLssel  der  ganzen  Christologie  ist,  das  als  Subject  der  Pradikate, 
welche  die  Earche  Christo  beilegt,  statt  eines  Individuums  eine  Idee,  aber 
eine  reale,  nicht  Elantisch  unwirkHche  gesetzt  wird.  .  .  .  Die  Menscheit  ist 
die  Vereinigung  der  beiden  Naturen,  d^  Menschgewordene  Grott . . .  Durch 
den  Glauben  an  diesen  Christus,  namentlich  an  Seinen  Tod  und  seine 
Auferstehung  wird  der  Mensch  vor  Grott  gerecht,  d.  h.,  durch  die  Belebung 
der  Idee  der  Menscheit  in  sich/  &c.   Feuerbach  has  carried  this  forward  into 

C6  materialism,  and  he  openly  scorns  and  denounces  Christianity :  Strauss 
more  recently  described  Feuerbach  as  '  the  man  who  put  the  dot  upon 
the  i  which  we  had  found,*  and  he  too  insists  upon  the  moral  necessity  of 
rejecting  Christianity;  Lebens  und  Characterbild  Marklins,  pp.  124,  125, 
sqq.,  quoted  by  Luthardt,  Apolog.  p.  301.  Other  disciples  of  Hegel,  such 
as  Marheinecke,  Rosenkranz,  and  G<>schel,  have  endeavoured  to  give  to 
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Christian  thought  to  do  such  homage  as  is  possible  to  its  great 
Object ;  they  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  interest  which  Jesus 
Christ  necessarily  provokes  in  the  modern  world,  even  when  it 
is  least  disposed  to  own  His  true  supremacy. 

Nor  is  the  direction  which  this  interest  has  taken  of  late 
years  in  the  sphere  of  unbelieving  theological  criticism  less 
noteworthy  in  its  bearings  on  our  present  subject.  The  earlier 
Rationalism  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the  Apostolical  age 
It  was  occupied  with  a  perpetual  analysis  and  recombination 
of  the  various  influences  which  were  supposed  to  have  created 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  orthodox  creed.  St.  Paul  was 
the  most  prominent  person  in  the  long  series  of  hypotheses 
by  which  Kationalism  professed  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  Catholic  Christianity.  St.  Paul  was  said  to  be  the  '  author ' 
of  that  idea  of  a  universal  religion  which  was  deemed  to  be 
the  most  fundamental  and  creative  element  in  the  Christian 
creed :  St.  Paul's  was  the  vivid  imagination  which  had  thrown 
around  the  life  and  death  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  a  halo 
of  superhuman  glory,  and  had  fired  an  obscure  Jewish  sect 
with  the  ambition  of  founding  a  spiritual  empire  able  to 
control  and  embrace  the  world.  St.  Paul,  in  short,  was  held 
to  be  the  real  creator  of  Christianity;  and  our  Lord  was 
thrown  into  the  background,  whether  from  a  surviving  instinct 
of  awe,  or  on  the  ground  of  His  being  relatively  insignificant. 
This  studied  silence  of  active  critical  speculation  with  respect 
to  Jesus  Christ  might  indeed  have  been  the  instinct  of  reve- 
rence, but  it  was  at  least  susceptible  of  a  widely  diflerent 
interpretation. 

In  our  day  this  equivocal  reserve  is  no  longer  possible. 
The  passion  for  reality,  for  fact,  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  thought  of  recent  years,  has  carried  critical  enquiry 
backwards  from  the  consciousness  of  the  Apostle  to  that  on 
which  it  reposed.  The  interest  of  modem  criticism  centres 
in  Him  Who  is  ever  most  prominently  and  uninterruptedly 
present  to  the  eye  of  faith.  The  popular  controversies  around 
us  tend  more  and  more  to  merge  in  the  one  great  question 
respecting  our  Lord's  Person  :  that  question,  it  is  felt,  is 
bound  up  with  the  very  existence  of  Christianity.  And  a 
discussion  respecting  Christ's  Person  obliges  us  to  consider 
the  mode  of  His  historical  manifestation;  so  that  His  Life 
was  probably  never  studied  before  by  those  who  practically 
or  avowedly  reject  Him  so  eagerly  as  it  is  at  this  moment. 
For  Strauss  He  may  be  no  more  than  a  leading  illustration 
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of  the  applicability  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  to  purposes 
of  historical  analysis;  for  Schenkel  He  may  be  a  sacred  im- 
personation of  the  anti-hierarchical  and  democratic  temper, 
which  aims  at  reyolutionizing  Germany.  Ewald  may  see  in 
Him  the  altogether  human  source  of  the  highest  spiritual  life 
of  humanity;  and  Kenan,  the  semi-fabulous  and  somewhat 
immoral  hero  of  an  oriental  story,  fashioned  to  the  taste  of 
a  modem  Parisian  public.  And  what  if  you  yourselves  are 
even  now  eagerly  reading  an  anonymous  writer,  of  far  nobler 
aim  and  finer  moral  insight  than  these,  who  has  endeavoured, 
by  a  brilliant  analysis  of  one  side  of  Christ's  moral  action,  to 
represent  Him  as  embodying  and  originating  all  that  is  best 
and  most  hopeful  in  the  spirit  of  modem  philanthropy,  but 
who  seems  not  indisposed  to  substitute  for  the  creed  of  His 
Church,  only  the  impatient  proclamation  of  His  Roman  judge. 
Aye,  though  you  salute  your  Saviour  in  Pilate's  words.  Behold 
the  Man  I  at  least  you  cannot  ignore  Him ;  you  cannot  resist 
the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  which  converge  in  our  day 
with  an  ever-increasing  intensity  upon  His  Sacred  Person; 
you  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  question  which  He  asks 
of  His  followers  in  each  generation,  and  which  He  never  asked 
more  solemnly  than  now :  '  Whom  say  men  that  I  the  Son  of 
Man  amk)' 

n.  Now  all  serious  Theists,  who  believe  that  God  is  a 
Personal  Being  essentially  distinct  from  the  work  of  His  hands, 
must  make  one  of  three  answers,  whether  in  terms  or  in  sub- 
stance, to  the  question  of  the  text. 

I.  The  Ebionite  of  old,  and  the  Socinian  now,  assert  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  merely  man,  whether  (as  Faustus  Socinus  himself 
teaches)  supematurally  bom  of  a  Virgin  1,  or  (as  modem 
Eationalists  generally  maintain)  in  all  respects  subject  to  or- 
dinary natural  laws"*,  although  of  such  remarkable  moral 
eminence,  that  He  may,  in  the  enthusiastic  language  of  ethical 
admiration,  be  said  to  be  'Divine.'  And  when  Sabellianism 
would  escape  from  the  manifold  self-contradictions  of  Patripas- 
sianism",  it  too  becomes  no  less  Humanitarian  in  its  doctrine 
as  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  than  Ebionitism  itself.  The 
Monarchianism   of  Praxeas   or   of  Noetus,   which  denied  the 

*  On  recent  *  lives '  of  our  Lord,  see  Appendix,  Note  A. 

1  Chr.  Bel.  BreYissima  Inst.  i.  654 :  '  De  Ghristi  essentia  ita  statue : 
nium  esse  hominem  in  viiginis  utero,  et  sic  sine  viri  ope  Divini  SpiritCls 
tI  oonceptuni.* 

"  Wegscheider,  Instit.  §  i  ao,  sqq.  »  Cf.  Tertull.  adv.  Prax.  0.  a. 
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distinct  Personality  of  Christ  o  while  proclaiming  His  Divinity 
in  the  highest  terms,  was  practically  coincident  in  its  popular 
result  with  the  coarse  assertions  of  Theodotus  and  ArtemonP. 
And  in  modem  days,  the  phenomenon  of  practical  Humani- 
tarianism,  disguised  but  not  proscribed  by  very  vehement  pro- 
testations apparently  condemning  it,  is  reproduced  in  the  case 
of  such  well-known  writers  as  Schleiermacher  or  Ewald.  They 
use  language  at  times  which  seems  to  do  the  utmost  justice  to 
the  truth  of  Christ's  Divinity :  they  recognise  in  Him  the  pei-fect 
Revelation  of  God,  the  true  Head  and  Lord  of  human  kind ;  but 
they  deny  the  existence  of  an  immanent  Triniiy  in  the  Godhead; 
they  recognise  in  God  no  pre-existent  Personal  Form  as  the 
basis  of  His  Self-Manifestation  to  man ;  they  are  really  Monar- 
chianists  in  the  sense  of  Praxeas ;  and  their  keen  appreciation 
of  the  ethical  glory  of  Christ's  Person  cannot  save  them  from 
consequences  with  which  it  is  ultimately  inconsistent,  but  which 
are  on  other  grounds  logically  too  inevitable  to  be  permanently 
eluded  Q.  A  Christ  who  is  '  the  perfect  Revelation  of  God,'  yet 
who  *is  not  personally  God,'  does  not  really  differ  from  the 
altogether  human  Christ  of  Socinus ;  and  the  assertion  of  the 
Personal  Godhead  of  Christ  can  only  escape  from  the  profane 
absurdities  of  Patripassianism,  when  it  presupposes  the  eternal 
and  necessary  existence  in  God  of  a  Threefold  Personality. 

2.  The  Arian  maintains  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  existed 
before  His  Incarnation,  that  by  Him,  as  by  an  instrument,  the 
Supreme  God  made  the  worlds,  and  that,  as  being  the  most 
ancient  and  the  highest  of  created  beings.  He  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped; that,  however,  Christ  had  a  beginning  of  existence 
{apyy\v  vTrdp^etoi),  that  there  was  a  time  when  He  did  not  exist 
(rjp  ore  ovk  rjv) ;  that  He  has  His  subsistence  from  what  once 
was  not  (f^  OVK  6vTfav  c^ci  ttjv  vTTocrraa-iv^),  and  cannot  therefore 

*  'Hsec  perverdtas,  quse  se  existimat  meram  veritatem  possidere,  dum 
unicum  Deum  non  aliks  putat  credendum  quam  si  ipsum  eundemque  et 
Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  dicat.  Quasi  non  sic  quoque  unus  sit 
omnia,  dum  ex  uno  omnia,  per  substantice  scilicet  unitatem,  et  nihilomintuB 
custodiatur  oiKovoiiias  sacramentum,  quse  unitatem  in  trinitatem  disponit, 
tres  dirigens,  Patrem  et  Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum.*    Adv.  Prax.  c.  2. 

P  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  28 :  y^iKhv  Mpavou  yevecdai  rhu  Stwr^pa.  Tert. 
de  Prsescr.  Hser.  c.  53.  App. ;  Theodoret,  Haer.  Fab.  lib.  ii.  init. 

«  Cf.  Domer,  Pers.  Christi,  Band  ii.  p.  153.  Schleiermacher,  although 
agreeing  with  Schelling  and  Hegel  in  denying  an  immanent  Trinity  in  the 
Godhead,  did  not  (Domer  earnestly  pleads)  agree  in  the  Pantheistic  basis  of 
that  denial.  P.  C.  ii.  p.  121 2.  Compare  Ewald,  Geschichte  Ghristus*, 
p.  447,  quoted  by  Domer. 

'  Socrates,  i.  5. 
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be  called  God  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  applied  by 
Theists  to  the  Supreme  Being  ■. 

3.  In  contrast  with  these  two  leading  forms  of  heresy  stands 
that  which  has  ever  been  and  is  the  faith  of  the  whole  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ:  *I  believe  in  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Only-begotten  Son  of  God,  Begotten  of  His  Father  before  all 
worlds,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Very  God, 
Begotten  not  made.  Being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father ; 
By  Whom  all  things  were  made  ;  Who  for  us  mdh  and  for  our 
salvation  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  Man.' 

Practically  indeed  these  three  answers  may  be  still  further 
reduced  to  two,  the  first  and  the  third ;  for  Arianism,  no  less  than 
Sabellianism,  is  really  a  form  of  the  Humanitarian  or  naturalist 
reply  to  the  question.  Arianism  does  indeed  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  pre-existent  being  who  became  incarnate  in  Jesus,  but 
it  parts  company  with  the  Catholic  belief,  by  asserting  that  this 
being  is  himself  a  creature,  and  not  of  the  very  Substance  of  the 
Supreme  God.  Thus  Arianism  is  weighted  with  the  intellectual 
difficulties  of  a  purely  supernatural  Christology,  while  yet  it 
forfeits  all  hold  upon  the  Great  Truth  which  to  a  Catholic 
believer  sustains  and  justifies  the  remainder  of  his  creed.  The 
real  question  at  issue  is  not  merely  whether  Christ  is  only  a 
man ;  it  is  whether  or  not  He  is  only  a  created  being.  When 
the  question  is  thus  stated,  Arianism  must  really  take  its  place 
side  by  side  with  the  most  naked  Deism ;  while  at  the  same  time 
it  suggests,  by  its  incarnation  of  a  created  Logos,  the  most  dif- 
ficult among  the  problems  which  meet  a  believer  in  the  Hypo- 
static Union  of  our  Lord's  Two  Natures.  Li  order  to  escape 
from  this  position,  it  virtually  teaches  the  existence  of  two  Gods, 
each  of  whom  is  an  object  of  worship,  one  of  whom  has  been 
created  by  the  Other ;  One  of  whom  might,  if  He  willed,  anni- 
hilate the  other  *.     Thus  in  Arianism  reason  and  faith  are  equally 

■  Cf.  further  Waterland,  Defence  of  Some  Queries,  Works  (ed.  Van- 
Mildert),  vol.  i.  pp.  402,  403. 

*  Waterland,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  78,  note  f.  Bp.  Van-Mildert  quotes  from 
Mr.  Charles  Butler*s  Historical  Accomit  of  Confessions  of  Faith,  chap.  x. 
sect.  2,  a  remarkable  report  of  Dr.  Clarke's  conference  with  Dr.  Hawarden 
in  the  presence  of  Queen  Caroline.  After  Dr.  Clarke  had  stated  his  system 
at  great  length  and  in  very  guarded  terms,  Dr.  Hawarden  asked  his  per- 
mission to  put  one  simple  question,  and  Dr.  Clarke  assented.  'Then,*  said 
Dr.  Hawaiden,  'I  ask.  Can  God  the  Father  annihilate  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  Answer  me  Yes  or  No.*  Dr.  Clarke  continued  for  some  time 
in  deep  thought,  and  then  said,  'It  was  a  question  which  he  had  never 
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disappointed :  the  largest  demands  are  made  upon  faith,  yet  the 
Arian  Christ  after  all  is  but  a  fellow-creature ;  and  reason  is 
encouraged  to  assail  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  creed  in 
behalf  of  a  theory  which  admits  of  being  reduced  to  an  irrational 
absurdity.  Arianism  therefore  is  really  at  most  a  resting- 
point  for  minds  which  are  sinking  from  the  Catholic  creed 
downwards  to  pure  Humanitarianism ;  or  which  are  feeling  their 
way  upwards  from  the  depths  of  Ebionitism,  or  Socinianism, 
towards  the  Church.  This  intermediate,  transient,  and  essen- 
tially unsubstantial  character  of  the  Arian  position  was  indeed 
made  plain,  in  theory,  by  the  vigorous  analysis  to  which  the 
heresy  was  subjected  on  its  first  appearance  by  St.  Athanasius™, 
and  again  in  the  last  century,  when,  at  its  endeavour  to  make  a 
home  for  itself  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  it  was  crushed  out,  under  God,  mainly  by 
the  genius  and  energy  of  the  great  Waterland.  And  history 
has  verified  the  anticipations  of  argument.  Arianism  at  this 
day  has  a  very  shadowy,  if  any  real,  existence ;  and  the  Church 
of  Christ,  holding  in  her  hands  the  Creed  of  NicsBa,  stands 
face  to  face  with  sheer  Humanitarianism,  more  or  less  disguised, 
according  to  circumstances,  by  the  thin  varnish  of  an  admiration 
yielded  to  our  Lord  on  SBsthetic  or  ethical  grounds. 

in.  At  the  risk  of  partial  repetition,  but  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  let  us  here  pause  to  make  two  observations  respecting 
that  complete  assertion  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  for  which 
His  Church  is  responsible  at  the  bar  of  human  opinion. 

I.  The  Catholic  doctrine,  then,  of  Christ's  Divinity  in  no 
degree  interferes  with  or  overshadows  the  complemental  truth 
of  His  perfect  Manhood.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  a  greater 
emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  higher  truth  which  could 
be  apprehended  only  by  faith  than  on  the  lower  one  which, 
during  the  years  of  our  Lord's  earthly  Life,  was  patent  to 
the  senses  of  men.  And  Holy  Scripture  might  antecedently 
be  supposed  to  take  for  granted  the  reality  of  Christ's  Manhood, 
on  the  ground  of  there  being  no  adequate  occasion  for  full, 
precise,  and  reiterated  assertions  of  so  obvious  a  fact.  But 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  Scripture  than  its  provision  for 
the  moral  and  intellectual  needs  of  ages  far  removed  from 
those  which  are  traversed  by  the  books  included  in  the  Sacred 

considered.*     Mahomed  had  done  bo:  Rodwell's  KorSn,  p.  541.     On  the 
*  precarious*  existence  of  God  the  Son,  according  to  the  Arian  h3rpothe8is, 
see  Waterland's  Farther  Vindication  of  Christ^s  Divinity,  ch.  iii.  sect.  19. 
■  See  Lect.  VIL 
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Canon.  In  the  present  instance,  by  a  series  of  incidental 
although  most  significant  statements,  the  Gospels  guard  us 
with  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  precaution  against  the 
fictions  of  a  Docetic  or  of  an  Apollinarian  Christ.  We  are 
told  that  the  Eternal  Word  trhp^  iyiv^ro »,  that  He  took  human 
nature  upon  Him  in  its  reality  and  completeness  7.  The  Gospel 
narrative,  after  the  pattern  of  His  own  words  in  the  text, 
exhibits  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man.,  while  yet  it  draws  us  on 
by  an  irresistible  attraction  to  contemplate  that  Higher  Nature 
which  was  the  seat  of  His  eternal  Personality.  The  superhuman 
character  of  some  most  important  details  of  the  Gk)spel  history 
does  not  disturb  the  broad  scope  of  that  history  as  being 
the  record  of  a  Human  Life,  with  Its  physical  and  mental 
affinities  to  our  own  daily  experience. 

The  great  Subject  of  the  Gospel  narratives  has  a  true  human 
Body.  He  is  conceived  in  the  womb  of  a  human  Mother  «.  He 
is  by  her  brought  forth  into  the  world »;  He  is  fed  at  her 
breast  during  infancy^.  As  an  Infant,  He  is  made  to  undergo 
the  painful  rite  of  circumcision  ^,  He  is  a  Babe  in  swaddling- 
clothes  lying  in  a  manger  <^.  He  is  nursed  in  the  arms  of 
the  aged  Simeon©.  His  bodily  growth  is  traced  up  to  His 
attaining  the  age  of  twelve  ^,  and  from  that  point  to  manhood «. 
His  presence  at  the  marriage-feast  in  Cana^,  at  the  great 
entertainment  in  the  house  of  Levi  ^,  and  at  the  table  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee  ^ ;  the  supper  which  He  shared  at  Bethany  with 
the  friend  whom  He  had  raised  from  the  graved,  the  Paschal 
festival  which  He  desired  so  earnestly  to  eat  before  He  suf- 

'  St.  John  i.  14.  Gf.  Meyer  in  loc.  for  a  refatatlon  of  Zeller*s  attempt 
to  limit  (TopI  in  this  passage  to  the  bodily  organism,  as  exclusive  of  the 
anima  rationalis. 

y  St.  John  viii.  40 ;  i  Tim.  ii.  5. 

■  <rv\Kii^  iv  yacrrpi,  St.  Luke  i.  31.  irph  rov  (rv\kri<f»(irjv€u  ctbrhv  4v 
rp  KotXla,  Ibid.  ii.  21.  €hp40ri  iv  ycurrpl  iixov<roL  ^k  Uv€^fmr6s  *  Ay  iov, 
St.  Matt.  i.  18.  T^  yitp  iv  ahr^  y€Wt\B\v  Ik  Ilv€6fjMr6s  i<m»  'Aylov,  Ibid, 
i.  20 ;  Isa.  yii.  1 4. 

*  St.  Matt.  i.  25;  St.  Luke  ii.  7,  11;  Gkil.  iv.  4:  4^aTr4ffTetKcy  6  0€bs 
rhy  Ttbv  auroVf  yfySfievoy  4k  yvvaiK6s, 

^  St.  Luke  xi.  27  :  fidtrroi  ots  4Qi\Kajiras,  '  Ibid.  ii.  21. 

*•  Ibid.  ii.  12:  Bpi<f»os  4<r7rapyap»fi4pop,  Kflfievov  iv  rp  <pdrjnf, 

*  Ibid.  ii.  28 :  koI  avrhs  ide^aro  ahrh  eis  riu  dyKd\as  airov, 
'  Ibid.  ii.  40 :  rh  $e  vat^lov  TiH^apf. 

'  Ibid.  ii.  52 :  *l7j(rovs  vpoeKoirrf  .  .  .  T]\iKla 
^  St.  John  ii.  2. 

*  St.  Luke  V.  29 :  Sox^v  jAeydKvv. 

*  St.  Luke  vii.  36.  '  St.  John  xii.  2. 
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fered  ™,  the  bread  and  fish  of  which  He  partook  before  the 
eyes  of  His  disciples  in  the  early  dawn  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  even  after  His  Resurrection  J*, — are  witnesses 
that  He  came,  like  one  of  ourselves,  'eating  and  drinking <>.' 
When  He  is  recorded  to  have  taken  no  food  during  the  forty 
days  of  the  Temptation,  this  implies  the  contrast  presented 
by  His  ordinary  habit  P.  Indeed,  He  seemed  to  the  men  of 
His  day  much  more  dependent  on  the  physical  supports  of 
life  than  the  great  ascetic  who  had  preceded  Him  4.  He 
knew,  by  experience,  what  are  the  pangs  of  hunger,  after  the 
forty  days'  fast  in  the  wilderness "",  and  in  a  lesser  degree, 
as  may  be  supposed,  when  walking  into  Jerusalem  on  the 
Monday  before  His  Passion*.  The  profound  spiritual  sense 
of  His  redemptive  cry,  '  I  thirst,'  uttered  while  He  was  hanging 
on  the  Cross,  is  not  obscured,  when  its  primary  literal  meaning, 
that  while  dying  He  actually  endured  that  wellnigh  sharpest 
form  of  bodily  suffering,  is  explicitly  recognised*.  His  deep 
sleep  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  a  little  bark  which  the  waves 
threatened  momentarily  to  engulf'*,  and  His  sitting  down  at 
the  well  of  Jacob,  through  great  exhaustion  produced  by  a 
long  journey  on  foot  from  Judaea  *,  proved  that  He  was  subject 
at  times  to  the  depression  of  extreme  fatigue.  And,  not  to 
dwell  at  length  upon  those  particular  references  to  the  several 
parts  of  His  bodily  frame  which  occur  in  Holy  Scripture  y, 
it  is  obvious  to  note  that  the  evangelical  account  of  His 
physical  Sufferings,  of  His  Deaths,  of  His  Burial*,  and  of 
the  Wounds  in  His  Hands  and  Feet  and  Side  after  His  Kesur- 


">  St.  Luke  xxii.  8,  15.  ■  St.  John  xad.  la,  13. 

*  St.  Luke  vii.  54 :  ^A^AvOei*  b  Ttbf  rov  dvBp^ov  4(rdla>y  Kcd  trivntp, 
P  Ibid.  iv.  a :  ovk  €<l>ayfv  o^$^v  iv  Ta7s  rjfiepcus  ixelvats, 

^  Ibid.  vii.  34 :  i^oh,  HvOpoovos  <pdyos  koI  oivotrArris, 
'  St.  Matt.  iv.  '2  :  ^trr^pov  hr€ivaur€, 

*  Ibid.  zxi.  18  :  iiravdyoow  cis  r^v  vSkiy,  ewelvaa-t, 

*  St.  John  xix.  28 :  Bi^&, 

^  St.  Matt.  viii.  24 :  abrhs  5^  indSevde. 

'  St.  John  iv.  6 :  6  ody  'iricrovs  KCKoiricucibs  ix  ttjs  dSoivopias  iKa04((ro 
oSrcos  €irl  rp  miyp. 

^  T^y  K€^dK^y,  St.  Luke  vii.  46 ;  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  29,  30 ;  St.  John  xix. 
30 ;  robs  irJSas,  St.  Luke  vii.  38 ;  ras  x^^po-^>  St.  Luke  xxiv.  40 ;  ry  8aic- 
r{>K(pj  St.  John  viii.  6 ;  t^  ffKfXri,  St.  John  xix.  33 ;  ret  ySvara,  St.  Luke 
xxii.  41 ;  T^i'  irXcvp^v,  St.  John  xix.  34 ;  rh  cruixaj  St.  Luke  xxii.  19,  &c. 

*  St.  Luke  xxii.  44,  &c.,  xxiii. ;  St.  Matt,  xxvi.,  xxvii. ;  St.  Mark  xiv.  32, 
fieq.,  XV. 

*  8t.  John  xix.  39,  40 :  iXafiov  ody  rh  trw/xa  rod  'Irfcov  Koi  %^<ray  avrb 
idoylois  /iCT&  Twy  &ptoixdrtayi  cf.  ver.  43. 
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rection^,  are  so  many  emphatic  attestations  to  the  fact  of 
His  true  and  full  participation  in  the  material  side  of  our 
common  nature. 

Equally  explicit  and  vivid  is  the  witness  which  Scripture 
affords  to  the  true  Human  Soul  of  our  Blessed  Lord^^.  Its 
general  movements  are  not  less  spontaneous,  nor  do  Its  affections 
flow  less  freely,  because  no  sinful  impulse  finds  a  place  in  It,  and 
each  pulse  of  Its  moral  and  mental  Life  is  in  conscious  harmony 
with,  and  subjection  to,  an  all-holy  Will.  Jesus  rejoices  in  spirit 
on  hearing  of  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  among  the 
simple  and  the  poor  ^ :  He  beholds  the  young  ruler,  and  forth- 
with loves  him  e.  He  loves  Martha  and  her  sister  and  Lazarus 
with  a  common,  yet,  as  seems  to  be  implied,  with  a  discriminating 
affection  ^.  His  Eye  on  one  occasion  betrays  a  sudden  movement 
of  deliberate  anger  at  the  hardness  of  heart  which  could  steel 
itself  against  truth  by  maintaining  a  dogged  silences.  The 
scattered  and  fainting  multitude  melts  Him  to  compassion!^: 
He  sheds  tears  of  sorrow  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  \  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  city  which  has  rejected  His  Love^^.  In  contem- 
plating His  approaching  Passion  ^  and  the  ingratitude  of  the 
traitor- Apostle  ™,  His  Soul  is  shaken  by  a  vehement  agitation 
which  He  does  not  conceal  from  His  disciples.  In  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane  He  wills  to  enter  into  an  agony  of  amazement 
and  dejection.  His  mental  sufferings  are  so  keen  and  piercing 
that  His  tender  frame  gives  way  beneath  the  trial,  and  He  sheds 


^  St.  John  XX.  27 ;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  39 :  TSct*  rhs  x^^P^  /«w  koL  robs 
v6Bas  ixov,  5ri  ahrhs  iy^  flfiC  \lfri\euf>'fi<raT4  fie  Koi  tdcrt'  Bri  vytdfia  atLpxa 
Kol  o<rr4a  ohK  ^x^*  KaB^s  ifih  BfapeiTe  ix^^^'^ 

o  I  St.  Pet.  ill.  18 :  0aifar»0€ls  fihv  ffopKl,  (woiroiriBels  Bl  wtifiari  iv  f 
Kol  rols  iv  <pu\aK^  irvivyLaffiv  iropevBtis  iiefipu^ev.  The  ry  before  irvevfiari  in 
the  Textus  Beceptns  being  only  an  insertion  by  a  copyist,  irvevfia  here  means 
oar  Lord's  Human  Soul.  The  clause  iv  f  ,»  .  ktefjpu^ev  forbids  here  the 
sense  of  irvevfia  at  Rom.  i.  3.    CL  p.  317,  note  *;  p.  334,  note  *. 

*  St.  Luke  x.  21 :  iiyaXXiduraro  ry  irvfiffiart, 

*  St.  Mark  x.  21 :  6  Bh  *lrja'ovs  infiKe^pas  oury  rj-ydTrfia-ev  cArSv, 
'  St.  Mark  xi.  5. 

'  St.  Mark  iii.  5 :  irtpt$\€^(i^€Vos  cArohs  /act*  opyris,  ovkKitiro^fitvos  M  r^ 
wcopJoffCi  rrjs  KctpBlas  ainS>v, 

^  St.  Matt.  ix.  36 :  iirirXayxyltrdri  irepl  ain&v, 

*  St.  John  xi.  33-35  :  ^Irjo'ous  oZv  &s  cTBev  ahr^if  KKalovtrcw  ical  robs  cwtK- 
B6vras  abrr}  *lovBalovs  KXcdovraSi  ^PtfipijA-fiffaTO  r^  irveifxari,  ical  4rJipa^9v 
iaiur6v.  • . .  *E5(£icpu<r6i'  6  *lrj<rov5. 

*  St.  Luke  xix.  41 :  'lBi)v  r^p  v6\tPy  KicKautrtP  iv*  abr^, 

*  St.  John  xii.  27  :  pvp  rj  i/'wx^  M®*'  nrdpojcrai, 

"■  Ibid.  xiii.  21 :  6  *ln<rovs  irapdx^'*'  ^y  irpcbfxari  koI  iti<iprvp7i*rf. 
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His  Blood  before  they  nail  Him  to  the  Cross  J^.  His  Human 
Will  consciously  submits  itself  to  a  Higher  Will  o,  and  He  learns 
obedience  by  the  discipline  of  pain  P.  He  carries  His  dependence 
still  farther,  He  is  habitually  subject  to  His  parents <i ;  He  recog- 
nises the  fiscal  regulations  of  a  pagan  state  ' ;  He  places  Himself 
in  the  hands  of  His  enemies  •;  He  is  crucified  through  weak- 
ness \  If  an  Apostle  teaches  that  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  are  hidden  in  Him  u,  an  Evangelist  records  that 
He  increases  in  wisdom  as  He  increases  in  stature  ^.  Conform- 
ably with  these  representations,  we  find  Him  as  Man  expressing 
creaturely  dependence  upon  God  by  prayer.  He  rises  up  a 
great  while  before  day  at  Capernaum,  and  departs  into  a  solitary 
place,  that  He  may  pass  the  hours  in  uninterrupted  devotion  7. 
He  makes  intercession  for  His  whole  redeemed  Church  in  the 
Paschal  supper-room  * ;  He  oflfers  to  Heaven  strong  crying  with 
tears  in  Gethsemane*;  He  asks  pardon  for  His  Jewish  and 
Gentile  murderers  at  the  very  moment  of  His  Crucifixion  ^ ;  He 
resigns  His  departing  Spirit  into  His  Father's  Hands  c. 

Thus,  as  one  Apostle  teaches,  He  took  a  Body  of  Flesh  d,  and 
His  whole  Humanity  both  of  Soul  and  Body  shared  in  the  sin- 
less infirmities  which  belong  to  our  common  nature  ®.     To  deny 

■  St.  Mark  xiv.  33 :  ffplaro  iKOcLjxfiuo-Bai  koI  d^Tifiov€7v,  Kcd  \4ytt  axnois, 
*  li^i}iKvic6s  kcrriy  tj  ^vxh  M-ov  t»s  daudrov*  St.  Luke  zadi.  44 :  yevSfievos  ip 
iiryut/ic^  iKrev^crrepov  7rpo<ni6x€TO,  4y4v€TO  8^  6  i^pus  avrov  wcrel  0p6ii0ot  td- 
fiaros  KarafiaivovTcs  dvl  r^v  yrjv.     Of.  Heb.  v.  7. 

**  St.  Luke  zxii.  42  :  fi^  rh  $4\T]fid  fjMv,  ctAAct  rh  <rhp  y€y4(r0M, 

P  Heb.  ▼.  8 :  ifioBiv  a<^'  &p  tirade  r^p  (neaKofiP,  Gf.  especially  St.  Matt, 
xxvii.  46.  *  St.  Luke  ii.  51 :  ^v  {nroraffa-Sfiepos  avrois. 

'  St.  Matt.  xzii.  21.  For  our  Lord's  payment  of  the  Temple  tribute,  cf. 
Ibid.  xvii.  25,  27. 

•  Ibid.  xvii.  22;  St.  John  x.  18:  ohZiis  dpti  abr^p  [sc.  tV  ^"'X^''  **®«'1 
Air'  ifjLOv^  iAA.'  iyii>  rldrifii  avr^p  Air*  ifiowrov, 

*  2  Cor.  xiii.  4 :  4<rraupi&Qi\  i^  ^ffOepelas, 

"  Col.  ii.  3:  4p  f  eUrt  trdmes  oi  Bi\(raatpoi  r^s  cwpias  Kcd  rrjs  yvdxr^oos 
inrSKpvKpoi, 

'  St.  Luke  ii.  40  :  4Kparcuovro  vpeifiari,  ver.  5a  :  irpofKoirre  <ro(pia.  See 
Lect.  Vni.       ^  Tf  St.  Mark  i.  35. 

*  St.  John  xvii.  l :  irrripf  robs  oipOaXfiohs  ainov  eis  rhp  ovpaphp,  koU  cfire. 

•  Heb.  V.  7 1  ^v  faTs  7ifi4pau  t^s  <rapKhs  ahrov,  Beiifffis  t€  /cat  iKfrriplcis  .... 
/K6r&  Kpauyrjs  iaxvpas  K(d  ^aKp{mv  vpotrcpeyKas,     St.  Luke  xxii.  42  -44. 

^  St.  Luke  xxiii.  34 :  vdrtpf  li<p€5  avroTs'  ov  yhp  oXdaffi  rl  iroiovtri.  That 
this  prayer  referred  to  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Roman  soldiers,  is  dear  from 
Acts  iii.  17.  °  St.  Luke  xxiii.  46. 

*  Col.  i.  22  :  adifiart  ttjs  <rapK6s, 

•  Heb.  ii.  II :  S  t€  yhp  ayid^ap  kuI  oi  ayta{6fi€P0t  4^  ephs  vdvres.  Ver.  14 : 
IxfTfffx^  (Tapkbs  Koi  aXfiaros,  Ver.  17  :  &<p€i\t  xarii  irdpra  rots  aSeA^oIs  bixoiw 
dr^vai.     Ibid.  iv.  15:  treTriipafffifPOP  Se  «carA  trdtrra  xdff  bft.oi6rr\ra. 

[  LECT. 
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this  fdndamental  truth,  *  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  Flesh/ 
is,  in  the  judgment  of  another  Apostle,  the  mark  of  the  Deceiver, 
of  the  Antichrist^.  Nor  do  the  prerogatives  of  our  Lord's 
Manhood  destroy  Its  perfection  and  reality,  although  they  do 
undoubtedly  invest  It  with  a  robe  of  mystery,  which  Faith  must 
acknowledge,  but  which  she  cannot  hope  to  penetrate.  Christ's 
Manhood  is  not  uni*eal  because  It  is  impersonal ;  because  in  Him 
the  place  of  any  created  individuality  at  the  root  of  thought  and 
feeling  and  will  is  supplied  by  the  Person  of  the  Eternal  Word, 
Who  has  wrapped  around  His  Being  a  created  Nature  thi-ough 
which,  in  its  unmutilated  perfection.  He  acts  upon  humankind  8. 
Christ's  Manhood  is  not  unreal,  because  It  is  sinless ;  because 
the  entail  of  any  taint  of  transmitted  sin  is  in  Him  cut  off  by  a 
supernatural  birth  of  a  Virgin  Mother ;  and  because  His  whole 
life  of  thought,  feeling,  will,  and  action  is  in  unfaltering  harmony 
with  the  law  of  absolute  Truth  1>.  Nor  is  the  reality  of  His 
Manhood  impaired  by  any  exceptional  beauty  whether  of  out- 
ward form  or  of  mental  endowment,  such  as  might  become  One 
'fairer  than  the  children  of  menV  a,nd  taking  precedence  of 
them  in  all  things  ^ ;  since  in  Him  our  nature  does  but  resume 

'  I  St.  John  iv.  2  :  vav  vufufia  h  Sf^oKoyet  *lri<rovv  Xpitrrhv  4v  vapKi  4\ti\v- 
06ra,  iK  rov  @€ov  icri,  2  St.  John  7 '  voWol  irKdvoi  €t<rri\Oov  els  rhv  Kijtr^y, 
ol  fi^  6fio\oyovuT€s  'Iriaovy  Xpitrrhp  dpx^f^^vov  iv  <rapKi'  ohros  4crrtv  6  irA.cU'os 
Kol  6  'Amlxpiffros. 

'  The  avviroarroffia  of  our  Lord's  Humanity  is  a  result  of  the  Hypostatic 
Union.  To  deny  it  is  to  assert  that  there  are  Two  Persons  in  Christ,  or  else 
it  is  to  deny  that  He  is  more  that  Man.  Compare  Hooker,  Ecd.  Pol.  v.  52. 
3,  who  appeals  against  Nestorius  to  Heb.  ii.  16,  ov  yhp  S^irov  &77€A»y  ^iri- 
Ka^A^&v^raiy  cLKKb.  ffirfpfiaros  *ABpa^  iv  1X041  fidv^rai  At  His  Incarnation 
the  Eternal  Word  took  on  Him  Human  Nature,  not  a  Human  Personality. 
Lather  appears  to  have  denied  the  Impersonality  of  our  Lord's  Manhood. 
But  see  Domer,  Person  Christi,  Bd.  ii.  p.  540. 

^  The  Sinlessness  of  our  Lord's  Manhooid  is  implied  in  St.  Luke  i.  35. 
Thus  He  \ahv  6  Uar^p  TrYicure  kcu  anearreiXtv  eU  rhv  xSa-fjiov,  St.  John  z.  36 ; 
and  He  could  challenge  His  enemies  to  convict  Him  of  sin,  St.  John  viii.  46. 
In  St.  Mark  x.  18,  St.  Luke  xviii.  19,  He  is  not  denying  that  He  is  good ; 
but  He  insists  that  none  should  call  Him  so  who  did  not  believe  Him  to  be 
Qod.  St.  Paul  describes  Him  as  rhv  fi^  yv6vra  kfiapTiav,  2  Cor.  ▼.  21 ;  and 
Christ  is  expressly  said  to  be  x^P^^  afxctprias,  Heb.  iv.  15;  So-ios,  Akukos, 
afiiayros,  Kcxofpto'fj^^i^os  arch  rS>v  a/xoLpTMAmv,  Heb.  vii.  26 ;  afivhs  Hfxcofios  Koi 
iffiriXos,  I  St.  Pet.  i.  19;  6  Sryios  koX  BlKaios,  Acts  iii.  14.  Still  more  em- 
phatically we  are  told  that  aixapria  iv  ahr^  oIk  tffri,  i  St.  John  iii.  5 ;  while 
the  same  truth  is  indirectlv  taught,  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  our  Lord  as  sent 
iv  6fiou&nari  trapKhs  anaprias.  Bom.  viii.  3.  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  does  justice 
to  the  significance  of  a  Sinless  Manhood,  although,  unhappily,  he  disbelieves 
in  It ;  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  141,  sqq.     Cf.  Lect  IV.  p.  167. 

1  Pb.  xlv.  3.  *  Col.  i.  18 :  iv  vwri  vpare^v. 


24  Witness  of  the  Church  to  Christ's  true  Manhood, 

its  true  and  typical  excellence  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
visible  creation  of  God  \ 

This  reality  and  perfection  of  our  Lord's  Manhood  has  been 
not  less  jealously  maintained  by  the  Church  than  it  is  clearly 
asserted  in  the  pages  of  Scripture.  From  the  first  the  Church 
has  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  is  '  Perfect  Man,  of  a  reasonable 
Soul  and  Human  Flesh  subsisting/  It  is  sometimes  hinted 
that  believers  in  our  Saviour's  Godhead  must  necessarily  enter- 
tain some  prejudice  against  those  passages  of  Scripture  which 
expressly  assert  the  truth  of  His  Manhood.  It  is  presumed  that 
such  passages  must  be  regarded  by  them  as  so  many  difficulties™ 
to  be  surmounted  or  evaded  by  a  theory  which  is  supposed  to  be 
conscious  of  their  hostilty  to  itself.  Whereas,  in  truth,  to  a 
Catholic  instinct,  each  declaration  of  Scripture,  whatever  be  its 
apparent  bearing,  is  welcome  as  being  an  unveiling  of  the  Mind 
of  God,  and  therefore  as  certainly  reconcileable  with  other  sides 
of  truth,  whether  or  no  the  method  of  such  reconciliation  be 
immediately  obvious.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Lord's  Humanity 
has  been  insisted  upon  by  the  great  Church  teachers  of  antiquity 
not  less  earnestly  than  His  Godhead.  They  habitually  argue 
that  it  belonged  to  His  essential  Truth  to  be  in  reality  what  He 
seemed  to  be.  He  seemed  to  be  human;  therefore  He  was 
Human  ">.      Yet  His  Manhood,  so  they  proceed  to   maintain, 

*  Ps.  viii.  6-8.     Cp.  Heb.  ii.  6-10. 

"*  Thus  'Examination  of  Bampton  Lectures,'  p.  250.  The  writer  thinks 
that  our  Lord's  words  in  St.  Luke  iv.  18,  19 ;  St.  Matt.  xx.  23 ;  xxiii.  53 ; 
St.  John  xiv.  28,  etc.,  are  as  little  to  be  reconciled  with  our  Lord's  true 
Godhead,  as  are  the  passages  in  which  He  claims  to  have  existed  before 
Abraham  or  to  be  the  Judge  of  all  men,  with  true  human  goodness,  if,  after 
all,  He  be  only  Man.  (See  Lect.  IV.)  Tet  surely  a  discussion  of  the  pro- 
perties or  liabilities  of  the  human  body,  which  should  take  no  account  of 
the  endowments  of  the  human  mind,  does  not  necessarily  deny  their  exist- 
ence. Nor  is  it  to  be  placed  on  the  same  moral  level  with  the  language  of 
an  adventurer,  who  should  claim  rights  by  hinting  that  he  possessed  powers 
and  accomplishments,  to  which  nothing  corresponded  in  sober  fact. 

»  St.  LrenseuB,  Adv.  Hser.  v.  l.  2  :  el  5^  /x^  tiv  &vdpa>iros  i<paivero  Mpcovos, 
oijT€  h  ^v  hr*  aKriBdaSt  l/xctye  TrvevyLa  OeoO,  hr^X  aSparov  rh  Tryeujuo,  oUrf  aXii- 
dela  Tts  ^v  4v  avr^,  ov  yhp  ^v  iK€7va  avip  i<paiv€ro,  Tert.  De  Came  Christi, 
cap.  5  :  '  Si  caro  cum  passionibus  ficta,  et  spiiitus  ergo  cum  virtutibus  falsus. 
Quid  dimidias  mendacio  Christum  ?  Totus  Veritas  est.  Maluit  crede  [non] 
nasci  quam  ex  aliqu^  parte  mentiri,  et  quidem  in  Semet  ipsum,  ut  camem 
gestaret  sine  ossibus  duram,  sine  musculis  solidam,  sine  sanguine  cruentam, 
sine  tunica  vestitam,  sine  fame  esurientem,  sine  dentibus  edentem,  sine 
lingu4  loquentem,  ut  phantasma  auribus  fiiit  sermo  ejus  per  imaginem 
vocis.*  St.  Aug.  De  Div.  Qu.  83.  qu.  14 :  *Si  phantasma  fuit  corpus  Christi, 
fefellit  Christus,  et  si  fefellit,  Veritas  non  est.    Est  autem  Veritas  Christus. 

[lect 
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would  have  been  fictitious,  if  any  one  faculty  or  element  of 
human  nature  had  been  wanting  to  It.  Therefore  His  Reason- 
able Soul  was  as  essential  as  His  Bodily  Framed.  Without  a 
Reasonable  Soul  His  Humanity  would  have  been  but  an  animal 
existence  P ;  and  the  intellectual  side  of  man's  nature  would  have 
been  unredeemed  <i.  Nor  did  the  Church  in  her  collective  ca- 
pacity eyer  so  insist  on  Christ's  Godhead  as  to  lose  sight  of  the 
truth  of  His  Perfect  Manhood.  Whether  by  the  silent  force  of 
the  belief  of  her  children,  or  by  her  representative  writers  on 
behalf  of  the  faith,  or  by  the  formal  decisions  of  her  councils, 
she  has  ever  resisted  the  disposition  to  sacrifice  the  confession 
of  Christ's  created  nature  to  that  of  His  uncreated  Godhead  ^. 
She  kept  at  bay  intellectual  temptations  and  impulses  which 
might  have  easily  overmastered  the  mind  of  a  merely  human 
society.  When  Ebionites  were  abroad,  she  maintained  against 
the  Docetse  that  our  Saviour's  body  was  not  fictitious  or  appari- 
tional.  When  the  mutterings  of  that  Humanitarian  movement 
which  culminated  in  the  great  scandal  of  Paulus  of  Samosata 
were  distinctly  audible,  s^e  asserted  the  truth  of  our  Lord's 
Human  Soul  against  Beryllus  of  Bostra  ».  When  Arianism  had 
not  as  yet  ceased  to  be  formidable,  she  was  not  tempted  by 
Apollinaris  to  admit  that  the  Logos  in  Christ  took  the  place  of 
the  rational  element  in  man.  While  Nestorianism  was  still 
vigorous,  she  condemned  the  Monophysite  formula  which  prac- 
tically made  Christ  an  unincamate  God :  nor  did  she  rest  until 
the  Monothelite  echo  of  the  more  signal  error  had  been  silenced 
by  her  assertion  of  the  reality  of  His  Human  Will. 

Nor  is  the  Manhood  of  our  Saviour  prized  by  the  Church 
only  as  a  revealed  dogma  intellectually  essential  to  the  formal 

Non  eigo  phantasma  fait  Corpus  Ejus.*    Docetism  stmck  at  the  very  basis 
of  truth,  by  sanctioning  Pyrrhonism.     St.  Iren.  Adv.  HsBr.  iv.  33. 

•  St.  Aug.  Ep.  187,  ad  Dardan.  n.  4:  *Non  est  Homo  Perfectus,  si  vel 
anima  cami,  vel  animse  ipsi  mens  humana  defuerit.'     Confess,  vii.  c.  19. 

P  St.  Aug.  De  Div.  Qu,  83,  qu.  80.  n.  i. 

*  St.  Cyr.  Alex.  De  Inc.  c.  15. 

'  It  may  suffice  to  quote  the  language  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.D.  451  :  TfAetov  rbv  wrbv  Iv  ©eSTJirt  kcu  reKfiov  rhy  avrhv  ip  ay0ponr6T7iri, 
&€hv  itXridcos  Kcd  livdpavov  iL\T]0&s,  rhv  ahrhv  iK  ^vxvs  ^oytKTJs  Ktd  crc&fiaros, 
d/xooi<rtov  Ty  Uarpl  Karot  r^v  OcJttjto  koI  bfxooxHriov  rhv  avrhv  t^juv  kut^  t^^i- 
iLvOptorrSTTira,  Kark  vdina  ^fioiov  lifiiv  x^P^^  afiaprlas,  Routh,  Opusc.  ii.  78. 
When  these  words  were  spoken,  the  cycle  of  possible  controversy  on  the 
subject  was  complete.  The  Monothelite  question  had  virtually  been  settled 
by  anticipation. 

'  Socr.  H.  E.  iii.  7 :  e/xipuxov  elvcu  rhv  ivavBotaviiffavra.  Syn.  Bost. 
anno  244. 
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integrity  of  the  Creed.  Every  believing  Christian  knows  that 
it  touches  the  very  heart  of  his  inner  life.  What  becomes  of 
the  one  Mediator  between  Gk>d  and  man,  if  the  Manhood 
whereby  He  places  Himself  in  contact  with  us  men  is  but 
unreal  and  fictitious  %  What  becomes  of  His  Human  Example, 
of  His  genuine  Sympathy,  of  His  agonizing  and  world- 
redeeming  Death,  of  His  plenary  representation  of  our  race 
in  heaven,  of  the  recreative  virtue  of  His  Sacraments,  of  the 
'touch  of  nature'  which  makes  Him,  most  holy  as  He  is,  in 
very  deed  kin  with  us  1  AU  is  forthwith  uncertain,  evanescent, 
unreal.  If  Christ  be  not  truly  Man,  the  chasm  which  parted 
earth  and  heaven  has  not  been  bridged  over.  God,  as  before 
the  Incarnation,  is  still  awful,  remote,  inaccessible.  TertuUian's 
inference  is  no  exaggeration :  '  Cum  mendacium  deprehenditur 
Christi  Caro.  .  .  .  omnia  quae   per  Camem  Christi  gesta  sunt, 

mendacio  gesta  sunt Eversum  est  totum  Dei  opus^.'     Or, 

as  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  tersely  presses  the  solemn  argument : 

eZ  <f>dpTaa'fui  ^v  ^  ipovdpmrriariSj  <f>avTa(rfia  Koi  17  (raynipia  ^. 

2.  Let  it  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Nicene 
assertion  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  Divinity  does  not  involve  any 
tacit  mutilation  or  degradation  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  the 
sacred  Name  of  God.  When  Jesus  Christ  is  said  by  His  Church 
to  be  God,  that  word  is  used  in  its  natural,  its  absolute,  its 
incommunicable  sense.  This  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
if  we  would  escape  from  equivocations  which  might  again  and 
again  obscure  the  true  point  before  us.  For  Arianism  will 
confess  Christ's  Divinity,  if,  when  it  terms  Him  God,  it  may 
really  mean  that  He  is  only  a  being  of  an  inferior  and  created 
nature.  Socinianism  will  confess  Christ's  Divinity,  if  this  con- 
fession involves  nothing  more  emphatic  than  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  fact  that  certain  moral  features  of  God's  character 
shone  forth  from  the  Human  Life  of  Christ  with  an  absolutely 
unrivalled  splendour.  Pantheism  will  confess  Christ's  Divinity, 
but  then  it  is  a  Divinity  which  He  must  share  with  the  uni- 
verse. Christ  may  well  be  divine,  when  all  is  divine,  although 
Pantheism  too  may  admit  that  Christ  is  divine  in  a  higher 
sense  than  any  other  man,  because  He  has  more  clearly  recog- 
nised or  exhibited  *the  eternal  oneness  of  the  finite  and  the 
Infinite,  of  God  and  humanity.'  The  coarsest  forms  of  unbelief 
will  confess  our  Lord's  Divinity,  if  they  may  proceed  to  add, 
by  way  of  explanation,  that  such  language  is  but  the  echo  of 

*  Adv.  Marc.  iii.  8.  ■  Catech.  iv.  9. 
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Christ  is  not  the  god  of  an  Apotheosis,        27 

an  apotheosis,  iufonually  decreed  to  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  by 
the  fervid  but  uncritical  enthusiasm  of  His  Church. 

No :  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  be  thus  emptied 
of  its  most  solemn  and  true  significance.  It  is  no  mere  titular 
distinction,  such  as  the  hollow  or  unthinking  flattery  of  a  mul- 
titude might  yield  to  a  political  chief,  or  to  a  distinguished 
philanthropist.  Indeed  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  by  His  own 
teaching,  had  made  such  an  apotheosis  of  Himself  morally 
impossible.  He  had,  as  no  teacher  before  Him,  raised,  ex- 
panded, spiritualized  man's  idea  of  the  Being  and  Nature  of  the 
Great  Creator.  Baur  has  remarked  that  this  higher  exhibition 
of  the  solitary  and  incommunicable  Life  of  God  is  nowhere  so 
apparent  as  in  that  very  Gospel  the  special  object  of  which  is 
to  exhibit  Christ  Himself  as  the  eternal  Word  made  Flesh  ^. 
Indeed  God  was  too  vividly  felt  to  be  a  living  Presence  by  the 
early  Christians,  to  be  transformed  by  them  upon  occasion  into 
a  decoration  which  might  wreathe  the  brow  of  any,  though  it 
were  the  highest  human  virtue.  In  heathendom  this  was 
naturally  otherwise.  Yet  animal  indulgence  and  intellectual 
scepticism  must  have  killed  out  the  sense  of  primary  truths 
which  nature  and  conscience  had  originally  taught,  before 
imperial  Borne  could  feel  no  difficulty  in  decreeing  temples  and 
altars  to  such  samples  of  our  race  as  were  not  a  few  of  the  men 
who  successively  filled  the  throne  of  the  Csesars  y.  The  Church, 
with  her  eye  upon  the  King  Eternal,  Immortal,  Invisible", 
could  never  have  raised  Jesus  to  the  fall  honours  of  Divinity, 
had  He  been  merely  Man.  And  Christianity  from  the  first  has 
proclaimed  herself,  not  the  authoress  of  an  apotheosis,  but  the 
child  and  the  product  of  an  Incarnation. 

She  could  not  have  been  both.  Speaking  historically,  an 
apotheosis  belongs  to  the  Greek  world;    while  half-mimicries 

»  Vorlesungen  iiber  N.  T.  Theologie,  p.  354. 

'  See  Dollinger,  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum,  bk.  viii.  pt.  a.  §  a.  The 
city  of  Cyzicus  was  deprived  of  its  fireedom  for  being  unwilling  to  worship 
Augustus  (Tac.  Ann,  iv.  36).  Thrasea  Psetus  was  held  guilty  of  treason 
for  refusing  to  believe  in  the  deification  of  Poppsea  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  2  a). 
Caligula  insisted  on  being  worshipped  as  a  god  during  his  lifetime  (Sue> 
tonius,  Caius,  zxi.  a 2).  On  the  number  of  cattle  sacrificed  to  Domitian^ 
see  Pliny,  Panegyr.  zi.  The  worship  of  Antinous,  who  had  lived  on  terms 
of  criminal  intercourse  with  Hadrian,  was  earnestly  promoted  by  that 
Emperor.  Dollinger  reckons  fifty-three  apotheoses  between  Csesar  and 
Diocletian,  fifteen  of  which  were  of  ladies  belonging  to  the  Imperial  family. 
For  the  discredit  into  which  the  Imperial  apotheosis  fell  among  the  literary 
classes,  see  Boissier,  Keligion  Romaine,  i.  175,  sqq. 

■  I  Tim.  i.  17. 
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of  the  Incarnation  are  characteristically  orientaL  Speaking  phi- 
losophically, the  god  of  an  apotheosis  is  a  creation  of  human 
thought  or  of  human  fancy;  the  God  of  an  incarnation  is 
presupposed  as  an  objectively  existing  Being,  Who  manifests 
Himself  by  it  in  the  sphere  of  sense.  Speaking  religiously, 
belief  in  an  apotheosis  must  be  fatal  to  the  primary  movements 
of  piety  towards  its  object,  whenever  men  are  capable  of  earnest 
and  honest  reflection ;  while  it  is  incontestable  that  the  doctrine 
of  an  incarnation  stimulates  piety  in  a  degree  precisely  pro- 
portioned to  the  sincerity  of  the  faith  which  welcomes  it.  Thus 
the  ideas  of  an  apotheosis  and  an  incarnation  stand  towards 
each  other  in  historical,  philosophical,  and  religious  contrast. 
Need  I  add  that  religiously,  philosophically,  and  historically, 
Christianity  is  linked  to  the  one,  and  is  simply  incompatible 
with  the  other) 

No :  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  is  not  such  divinity  as  Pantheism 
might  ascribe  to  Him.  In  the  belief  of  the  Church  Jesus 
stands  alone  among  the  sons  of  men  as  He  of  Whom  it  can 
be  said  without  impiety,  that  He  is  not  merely  divine,  but 
God.  Such  a  restriction  in  favour  of  a  Single  Personality, 
contradicts  the  very  vital  principle  of  Pantheistic  thought. 
Schelling  appropriately  contends  that  the  Indians  with  their 
many  incarnations  shew  more  intelligence  respecting  the  real 
relations  of  God  and  the  world  than  is  implied  by  the  doctrine 
of  a  solitary  incarnation,  as  taught  in  the  Creed  of  Christendom. 
Upon  Pantheistic  grounds,  this  is  perfectly  reasonable ;  although 
it  might  be  added  that  any  limited  number  of  incarnations, 
however  considerable,  would  only  approximate  to  the  real 
demands  of  the  theory  which  teaches  that  God  is  incarnate 
in  everything.  But  then,  such  divinity  as  Pantheism  can 
ascribe  to  Christ  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  divinity  at  all.  When 
God  is  nature,  and  nature  is  God,  everything  indeed  is  divine, 
but  also  nothing  is  Divine;  and  Christ  shares  this  phantom- 
divinity  with  the  universe,  nay  with  the  agencies  of  moral 
evil  itself.  In  truth,  our  God  does  not  exist  in  the  appre- 
hension of  Pantheistic  thinkers;  since,  when  such  truths  as 
creation  and  personality  are  denied,  the  very  idea  of  God  is 
fundamentally  sapped,  and  although  the  prevailing  belief  of 
mankind  may  still  be  humoured  by  a  discreet  retention  of 
its  conventional  language,  the  broad  practical  result  is  in  reality 
neither  more  nor  less  than  Atheism. 

You  may  indeed  remind  me  of  an  ingenious  distinction, 
by  which  it  is  suggested  that   the  idea  of  God  is  not  thus 
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sacrificed  in  Pantheistic  systems,  and  on  the  ground  that 
although  God  and  the  universe  are  aubstarUially  identical, 
they  are  not  logically  so.  Logically  speaking,  then,  you  pro- 
ceed to  distinguish  between  God  and  the  universe.  You  look 
out  upon  the  universe,  and  you  arrive  at  the  idea  of  Gk)d  by 
a  double  process,  by  a  process  of  abstraction,  and  by  a  process 
of  synthesis.  In  the  visible  world  you  come  into  sensible 
contact  with  the  finite,  the  contingent,  the  relative,  the  im- 
perfect, the  individual.  Then,  by  a  necessary  operation  of  your 
reason,  you  disengage  from  these  ideas  their  correlatives ;  you 
ascend  to  a  contemplation  of  infinity,  of  necessity,  of  the 
absolute,  the  perfect,  the  universal.  Here  abstraction  has  done 
its  work,  and  synthesis  begins.  By  synthesis  you  combine 
the  general  ideas  which  have  been  previously  reached  through 
abstraction.  These  general  ideas  are  made  to  converge  in  your 
brain  under  the  presidency  of  one  central  and  unifying  idea, 
which  you  call  God.  You  are  careful  to  insist  that  this  god 
is  not  a  real  but  an  ideal  being;  indeed  it  appears  that  he 
is  so  ideal,  that  he  would  cease  to  be  god  if  he  could  be  supposed 
to  become  real.  God,  you  say,  is  the  *  Idea '  of  the  universe ; 
the  universe  is  the  'realization'  of  God.  The  god  who  is 
enthroned  in  your  thought  nvust  have  abandoned  all  contact 
with  reality;  let  him  re-enter  but  for  a  moment  upon  the 
domain  of  reality,  and,  such  are  the  exigencies  of  your  doctrine, 
that  he  must  forthwith  be  compelled  to  abdicate  his  throne^. 
But  meanwhile,  as  you  contend,  he  is  logically  distinct  from 
the  universe ;  and  you  repel  with  some  warmth  the  orthodox 
allegation,  that  to  identify  him  svhstantially  with  the  universe, 
amounts  to  a  practical  denial  of  his  existence. 

Yet  after  all,  let  us  ask  what  is  really  gained  by  thus 
distinguishing  between  a  logical  and  a  substantial  identity) 
What  is  this  god,  who  is  to  be  thus  rescued  from  the 
religious  ruins  which  mark  the  track  of  Pantheistic  thought) 
Is  he,  by  the  terms  of  your  own  distinction,  anything  more 
than  an  '  Idea ' ;  and  must  he  not  vary  in  point  of  perfection 
with  the  accuracy  and  exhauetiveness  of  those  processes  of 
abstraction  and  synthesis  by  which  you  undertake  to  construct 
himi  And  if  this  be  so,  is  it  worth  our  while  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  or  not  so  precarious  an  *Idea*  was  or 
was  not  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ)  Upon  the  terms  of  the 
theory,  would   not  an   incarnation   of  God   be  fatal   to   His 

*  Cf.  M.  Caro*8  notice  of  Yacherot's  La  M^taphyslque  et  la  Science. 
Id^e  de  Dieu,  p.  265,  sqq. ;  especially  p.  289,  sqq. 
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*  logical,*  that  is  to  His  only  admitted  mode  of  existence? 
or  would  such  divinity,  if  we  could  ascribe  it  to  Jesus  Christ, 
be  anything  higher  than  the  fleeting  and  more  or  less  imperfect 
speculation  of  a  finite  brain  ? 

Certainly  Pantheism  would  never  have  attained  to  so  strong 
a  position  as  that  which  it  actually  holds  in  European  as  well 
as  in  Asiatic  thought,  unless  it  had  embodied  a  great  element 
of  truth,  which  is  too  often  ignored  by  some  arid  Theistic 
systems.  To  that  element  of  truth  we  Christians  do  justice, 
when  we  confess  the  Omnipresence  and  Incomprehensibility 
of  God;  and  still  more,  when  we  trace  the  gracious  con- 
sequences of  His  actual  Incarnation  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  we 
Christians  know  also  that  the  Great  Creator  is  essentially 
distinct  from  the  work  of  His  Hands,  and  that  He  is  What 
He  is,  in  utter  independence  of  the  feeble  thought  whereby 
He  enables  us  to  apprehend  His  Existence.  We  know  that 
all  which  is  not  Himself,  is  upheld  in  being  from  moment 
to  moment  by  the  fiat  of  His  Almighty  Will.  We  know  that 
His  Existence  is,  strictly  and  in  the  highest  sense.  Personal. 
Could  we  deny  these  truths,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  confess 
the  Divinity  of  Chiist,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  the 
divinity  of  any  created  being.  If  we  are  asked  to  believe 
in  an  impersonal  God,  who  has  no  real  existence  apart  from 
creation  or  from  created  thought,  in  order  that  we  may  expe- 
rience fewer  philosophical  difficulties  in  acknowledging  our 
Lord's  Divinity,  we  reply  that  our  faith  cannot  consent  thus 
^'propter  vitavn  vivendi  perdere  causas*  We  cannot  thus  sacri- 
fice the  substance  of  the  first  truth  of  the  Creed  that  we 
may  retain  the  phraseology  of  the  second.  We  dare  not  thus 
degrade,  or  rather  annihilate,  the  very  idea  of  God,  even  for 
the  sake  of  securing  a  semblance  (more  it  could  not  be)  of 
those  precious  consolations  which  the  Christian  heart  seeks 
and  finds  at  the  Manger  of  the  Divine  Child  in  Bethlehem,  or 
before  the  Cross  of  the  Lord  of  Glory  on  Mount  Calvary. 

No:  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  is  not  divinity  in  the  sense  of 
Socinianism.  It  is  no  mere  manifestation  whether  of  the  highest 
human  goodness,  or  of  the  noblest  of  divine  gifts.  It  is  not 
merely  a  divine  presence  vouchsafed  to  the  soul ;  it  is  not 
merely  an  intercommunion  of  the  soul  and  God,  albeit  main- 
tained even  ceaselessly — maintained  in  its  fulness  from  moment 
to  moment.  Such  indeed  was  the  high  grace  of  our  Lord's 
sinless  Humanity,  but  that  grace  was  not  itself  His  Divinity. 
For  a  work  of  grace,  however  beautiful  and  perfect,  is  one  thing : 
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an  Uncreated  Divine  Essence  is  another.  In  the  Socinian  sense 
of  the  term,  you  all,  my  Christian  brethren,  are,  or  may  be, 
divine ;  you  may  shew  forth  God*s  moral  glory,  if  less  fully,  yet 
not  less  truly,  than  did  Jesus.  By  adoption,  you  too  are  sons 
of  God ;  and  the  Church  teaches  that  each  of  you  was  made 
a  partaker  of  the  Divine  Nature  at  his  baptism.  But  suppose 
that  neither  by  act,  nor  word,  nor  thought,  you  have  done  aught 
to  forfeit  that  blessed  gift,  do  I  forthwith  proceed  to  profess 
my  belief  in  your  divinity  \  And  why  not  1  Is  it  not  because 
I  may  not  thus  risk  a  perilous  confusion  of  thought,  issuing 
in  a  degradation  of  the  Most  Holy  Name  %  Your  life  of  grace 
is  as  much  a  gift  as  your  natural  life ;  but  however  glorious 
may  be  the  gift,  aye,  though  it  raise  you  from  the  dust  to  the 
very  steps  of  God's  Throne,  the  gift  is  a  free  gift  after  all,  and 
its  greatness  does  but  suggest  the  interval  which  parts  the  reci- 
pient from  the  inexhaustible  and  boundless  Life  of  the  Giver. 

Most  true  indeed  it  is  that  the  perfect  holiness  which  shone 
forth  from  our  Lord's  Human  Life  has  led  thousands  of  souls 
to  perceive  the  truth  of  His  essential  Godhead.  When  once  it 
is  seen  that  His  moral  greatness  is  really  unique,  it  is  natural 
to  seek  and  to  accept,  as  a  basis  of  this  greatness,  His  possession 
of  a  unique  relationship  to  the  Fountain  of  all  goodness  ^.  Thus 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  leads  us  naturally  on  to  those  dis- 

^  *  Je  mehr  sich  so  dem  erkennenden  Glauben  die  Ueberzengtmg  von  der 
Einzigkeit  der  sittlichen  Hoheit  Ohristi  erschliesst,  desto  natiirlicher  ja 
nothwendiger  muss  es  nun  auch  von  diesem  festen  Punkte  aus  demselben 
Glauben  werden,  mit  Verstandniss  Christo  in  das  G^biet  Seiner  Beden  zu 
folgen,  wo  Er  Seiner  eigenthiimlichen  und  einzigen  Beziehung  zu  dem  Yaier 
gedenkt.  Jesu  Heiligkeit  und  Weisheit,  durch  die  Er  unter  den  sundigen, 
vielirrenden  Menschen  einzig  dasteht,  weiset  so,  da  sie  nicht  kann  nooh 
will  als  rein  mhjektives,  menschliches  Produkt  angesehen  werden,  awf  einen 
ilbematurlichen  Ursprung  Seiner  Person.  Diese  muss,  um  inmitten  der 
Siinderwelt  begreiflich  zu  sein,  aus  einer  eigenthiimlichen  und  wunderbar 
schopferischen  That  Gottes  abgeleitet,  ja  es  muss  in  Ghristus,  wenn  doch 
Gott  nicht  deistisch  von  der  Welt  gel^nnt  sondem  in  liebe  ihr  nahe  und 
wesentHch  als  liebe  zu  denken  ist,  von  Gott  aus  betrachtet  eine  Incarnation 
gottlicher  Liebe,  aUo  gQUUchen  Wesens  gesehen  warden,  was  Dm  als  den 
Punkt  erscheinen  lasst,  wo  Gott  und  die  Menscheit  einzig  und  innigst 
geeinigt  sind.  Freilich,  man  lasst  sich  in  diesem  Stiicke  noch  so  oft 
durch  einen  abstracten,  subjectiven  Moralismus  irre  machen,  der  die  Tiefe 
des  Ethischen  nicht  erfasst.  Aber  wer  tiefer  blickend  auch  von  einer 
ontologischen  und  metaphysischen  Bedeutung  des  Ethischen  weiss,  dem 
muss  die  Einzigkeit  der  Heiligkeit  und  Idebe  Ohristi  ihren  Grund  in  einer 
Einzigkeit  auch  Seines  Wesens  haben,  diese  aber  in  Gottes  Sich  mittheil- 
ender,  offenbarender  liebe.*     (Domer,  Person  Ghristi,  Bd.  ii.  pp.  laii, 
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courses  in  St.  John's  Gospel  in  which  Christ  unveils  His 
Essential  Oneness  with  the  Father.  But  the  ethical  premiss 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  ontological  conclusion.  It  is  true 
that  a  boundless  love  of  man  shone  forth  from  the  Life  of 
Christ ;  it  is  true  that  each  of  the  Divine  attributes  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  Divine  Essence.  It  is  true  that  'he  that 
dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.'  But  it  is 
not  true  that  every  moral  being  which  God  blesses  by  His 
Presence  is  God.  The  Divine  Presence,  as  vouchsafed  to  Chris- 
tian men,  is  a  gift  superadded  to  and  distinct  from  the  created 
personality  to  which  it  is  accorded:  there  was  a  time  when 
it  had  not  been  given,  and  a  time  may  come  when  it  will  be 
withdrawn.  Such  a  Presence  may  indeed  in  a  certain  secondary 
sense  '  divinize '  a  created  person  ^^  robing  him  with  so  much  of 
moral  beauty  and  force  of  deity  as  a  creature  can  bear.  But 
this  blessed  giffc  does  not  justify  us  in  treating  the  creature  to 
whom  it  is  vouchsafed  as  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  God.  When 
Socinianism  deliberately  names  God,  it  means  equally  with 
ourselves,  not  merely  a  Perfect  Moral  Being,  not  merely  Perfect 
Love  and  Perfect  Justice,  but  One  Whose  Knowledge  and 
Whose  Power  are  as  boundless  as  His  Love.  It  does  not  mean 
that  Christ  is  God  in  this,  the  natural  sense  of  the  word,  when 
it  confesses  His  moral  divinity;  yet,  beyond  all  controversy, 
this  full  and  natural  sense  of  the  term  is  the  sense  of  the 
Nicene  Creed. 

No :  Jesus  Christ  is  not  divine  in  the  sense  of  Arius.  He 
is  not  the  most  eminent  and  ancient  of  the  creatures,  decorated 
by  the  necessities  of  a  theological  controversy  with  That  Name 
which  a  serious  piety  can  dare  to  yield  to  One  Being  alone. 
Ascribe  to  the  Christ  of  Arius  an  antiquity  as  remote  as  you 
will  from  the  age  of  the  Incarnation,  place  him  at  a  height 
as  high  as  any  you  can  conceive,  above  the  highest  archangel ; 
still  what,  after  all,  is  this  ancient,  this  super-angelic  being 
but  a  creature  who  had  a  beginning,  and  who,  if  the  Author  of 
his  existence  should  so  will,  may  yet  cease  to  be  %  Such  a  being, 
however  exalted,  is  parted  from  the  Divine  Essence  by  a 
fathomless  chasm ;  whereas  the  Christ  of  Catholic  Christendom 
is  internal  to  That  Essence ;  He  is  of  one  Substance  with  the 
Father — Sfwova-ios  r«  Uarpi :  and  in  this  sense,  as  distinct  from 
auy  other,  He  is  properly  and  literally  Divine. 

This  assertion  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  depends  on 

•^  2  St.  Peter  i.  4:    tva  Sik  roinwv   [sc.   iirarff^KvuirMv]   ytyriffde   dtias 
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a  truth  beyond  itself.  It  postulates  the  existence  in  God  of 
certain  real  distinctions  having  their  necessary  basis  in  the 
Essence  of  the  Godhead.  That  Three  such  distinctions  exist 
is  a  matter  of  Bevelation.  In  the  common  language  of  the 
Western  Church  these  distinct  forms  of  Being  are  named  Per- 
sons. Yet  that  term  cannot  be  employed  to  denote  Them, 
without  considerable  intellectual  caution.  As  applied  to  men, 
Person  implies  the  antecedent  conception  of  a  species,  which  is 
determined  for  the  moment,  and  by  the  force  of  the  expression, 
into  a  single  incommunicable  modification  of  being  ^,  But  the 
conception  of  species  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  That  One  Supreme 
Essence  Which  we  name  God ;  and,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  the  same  Essence  belongs  to  Each  of  the 
Divine  Persons.  Not  however  that  we  are  therefore  to  suppose 
nothing  more  to  be  intended  by  the  revealed  doctrine  than  three 
varying  relations  of  Gk)d  in  His  dealings  with  the  world.  On  the 
contrary.  His  Self-Bevelation  has  for  its  basis  certain  eternal  dis- 
tinctions in  His  Nature,  which  are  themselves  altogether  anterior 
to  and  independent  of  any  relation  to  created  life.     Apart  from 

^  So  mns  the  definition  of  Boethins.  'Persona  est  nfttnns  rationalis 
faidividua  substantia.*  (De  Pers.  et  Duabus  Natuiis,  c.  3.)  Upon  which 
St. Thomas  obsenres:  'Conveniens  est  nt  hoc  nomen  (persona)  de  Deo 
dicatur ;  non  tamen  eodem  modo  qno  dicitur  de  ereatoiiSy  sed  ezoellentiori 
modo.'  (Sum.  Th.,  i".  qu.  29.  a.  3.)  When  the  present  use  of  ovala  and 
dir6(rrturis  had  become  fixed  in  the  East,  St.  Gh^gory  Nazianzen  tells  us  that 
in  the  formula  '  ^ia  obffiti,  rpeis  dvoffrdureis,*  ohtria  siffnifies  r^v  ^(ktiv  rris 
dei6TriT0Sf  while  diroordtreis  points  to  rhs  rwv  rpt&y  IhorriTas.  He  observes 
that  with  this  sense  the  Westerns  were  in  perfect  agreement ;  but  he  deplores 
the  poverty  of  their  theological  language.  They  had  no  expression  really 
equivalent  to  ^StrraatSf  as  contrasted  with  otKria,  and  they  were  therefore 
obliged  to  employ  the  liitin  translation  of  irpSffmrov  that  they  might  avoid 
the  appearance  of  believing  in  three  ohffUu,  (Orat.  zxi.  46.)  St.  Augustine 
laments  the  necessity  of  having  to  say  '  quid  Tria  sint,  Quae  Tria  esse  fides 
vera  pronuntiat.'  (De  Trin.  vii.  n.  7.)  *  Cum  ergo  quaeritur  quid  Tria,  vel 
quid  Tres,  conferimus  nos  ad  inveniendum  aliquod  speciale  vel  generate 
nomen,  quo  complectamur  hsec  Tria:  neque  occurrU  animo^  quia  excedit 
gupereminentia  Divinitatis  usitoH  eloquii  fcumUatem*  (Ibid.)  'Cum  co- 
naretur  humana  inopia  loquendo  proferre  ad  hominum  sensus^  quod  in 
secretario  mentis  pro  captu  tenet  de  Domino  Deo  Creatore  suo,  sive  per 
piam  fidem,  sive  per  qualemcunque  intelligentiam,  timuU  dicere  ires  essen- 
tuu,  ne  intelli^eretur  in  Hid  Summd  MqualUate  ulla  diversUcu.  Rursus 
non  esse  tria  qiisdam  non  poterat  dicere,  quod  Sabellius  quia  dixit,  in 
hsreram  lapsus  est.  .  .  .  Qusesivit  quid  Tria  diceret,  et  dixit  tuhstawtitu 
Hoe  personaa,  quibus  nominibus  nan  diverntatem  intelUffi  voluU,  sed  singu- 
laritatem  noluit/  (De  Trin.  vii.  n.  9.)  Cf.  Serm.  cxvii.  7,  coxv.  3,  ccxliv. 
4.  On  the  term  Person,  see  further  St.  Athan.  Treatises,  i.  1 55,  note  f. 
(lib.  Fath.) 
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ibete  diMJiKptiofw,  tiie  duistiaji  Bev^dation  of  an  Eternal  Fadier- 
bood^  of  a  true  iDcamatioii  of  God,  and  of  a  real  oammunicaticm 
of  Hie  Bpint,  ia  but  ihe  ImccIcbb  hbtic  of  a  dream^.  These 
three  dMiMct  ^  Bobiisteiiees^/  idiich  we  name  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  while  thej  enable  ns  the  better  to  understand  the  mjsteiy 
of  the  Be]f-«u£cing  and  BLeaeed  Life  of  God  befcme  He  sur- 
rounded Himself  with  created  beings,  are  also  strictly  ccmipatible 
with  ihe  tmth  of  the  Divine  Unity  s.  And  idien  we  say  that 
JesoM  Chnst  is  God,  we  mean  that  in  ^kd  Man  Christ  Jesui^ 
the  second  of  theae  Persons  or  Snbostenees,  One  in  Efisenoe 
with  the  First  and  with  ihe  Third,  ToachBaled  to  become 
Incarnate. 

IV*  The  position  then  which  is  before  ns  in  these  lectures  is 
briefly  the  following :  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  being  truly  and 
perfectly  Man,  is  also,  according  to  His  Higher  Pre-existent 
Vatare,  Very  and  Eternal  Qod ;  since  it  was  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Ever  BLessed  Trinity,  Who,  at  ihe  Incamation,  robed 
Himself  with  a  Human  Body  and  a  Human  SouL  Such  explicit 
language  will  of  course  encounter  objections  in  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  modem  world ;  and  if  of  these  objections  one  or 
two  prominent  samples  be  rapidly  noticed,  it  is  possible  that,  at 
Least  in  the  case  of  certain  mmds,  the  path  of  our  future  discus- 
sion will  be  cleared  of  difficulties  which  are  at  present  more  or 
less  distinctly  supposed  to  obstruct  it. 

(a)  One  objection  to  our  attempt  in  these  lectures  may  be 
expected  to  proceed  from  that  graceful  species  of  literary  activity 
which  may  be  termed,  without  our  discrediting  it,  HistoricsJ 
iEstheticism.  The  protest  will  take  the  form  of  an  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  l^eauty.  True  beauty,  it  will  be  argued,  is  a 
creation  of  nature ;  it  is  not  improved  by  being  meddled  with. 
The  rocky  hill-side-  is  no  longer  beautiftd  when  it  has  been 
quat'ried  ;  nor  is  the  river-course,  when  it  has  been  straightened 
and  deepened  for  purposes  of  navigation ;  nor  is  the  forest  which 

*  Of.  Wilberforoe  on  the  Inoaniatioii»  p.  152. 

'  '  Snbiittenti«,  reUtiones  subsiftentM.*  Sum.  Th.  i*.  qn.  29.  a.  a ;  and 
qu.  40.  a.  a. 

*  This  compatibility  !•  expresMd  by  the  doctrine  of  the  irtpixt^pv^is — the 
safeguard  and  witness  of  the  Diyine  Unity ;  St.  John  ziv.  1 1 ;  i  Cor.  ii.  1 1 : 
the  force  of  which  is  not  impaired  by  St.  John  ziv.  ao,  zyii.  ai,  23;  i  St. 
John  It.  15,  16,  v.  ao.  This  doctrine,  as  'protecting  the  Unity  of  God, 
without  entrenching  on  the  perfections  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  may  even 
be  called  the  characteristic  of  Catholic  Trinitarianism,  as  opposed  to  all 
counterfeits,  whether  philosophical,  Arian,  or  oriental.'  Newman's  '  Arians,' 
p.  190,  1st  ed.    Cf.  Athan.  Treatises,  ii.  4031  note  i. 
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has  been  fenced  and  planted,  and  made  to  assume  the  dlBciplined 
air  of  a  symmetrical  plantation.  In  like  manner,  you  urge,  that 
incomparable  Figure  whom  we  meet  in  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament,  has  suffered  in  the  apprehensions  of  orthodox 
Christians,  from  the  officious  handling  of  a  too  inquisitive 
Scholasticism.  As  cultivation  robs  wild  nature  of  its  beauty, 
even  so,  you  maintain,  is  *  definition'  the  enemy  of  the  fairest 
creations  of  our  sacred  literature.  You  represent  *  definition'  as 
ruthlessly  invading  regions  which  have  been  beautified  by  the 
freshness  and  originality  of  the  moral  sentiment,  and  as  sub- 
stituting for  the  indefinable  graces  of  a  living  movement,  the 
grim  and  stiff  artificiaUties  of  a  heartless  log^c.  You  wonder  at 
the  bad  taste  of  men  who  can  bring  the  decisions  of  Nicsea  and 
Chalcedon  into  contact  with  the  story  of  the  Qospels.  What  is 
there  in  common,  you  ask,  between  these  dead  metaphysical 
formulae  and  the  ever-living  tenderness  of  that  matchless  Life ) 
You  protest  that  you  would  as  readily  essay  to  throw  the  text  of 
Homer  or  of  Milton  into  a  series  of  syllogisms,  that  you  would 
with  as  little  scruple  scratch  the  paint  from  a  masterpiece 
of  Eaffaelle  with  the  intention  of  subjecting  it  to  a  chemical 
analysis,  as  go  hand  in  hand  with  those  Church-doctors  who 
force  Jesus  of  Nazareth  into  rude  juxtaposition  with  a  world  of 
formal  thought,  from  which,  as  you  conceive.  He  is  severed  by 
the  intervention  of  three  centuries  of  disputation,  and  still  more 
by  all  which  raises  the  highest  forms  of  natural  beauty  above  the 
awkward  pedantry  of  debased  art. 

Well,  my  brethren,  if  the  object  of  the  Gospel  be  attained 
when  it  has  added  one  more  chapter  to  the  poetry  of  human 
history,  when  it  has  contributed  one  more  Figure  to  the  world's 
gallery  of  historical  portraits,  upon  which  a  few  educated  persons 
may  periodically  expend  some  spare  thought  and  feeling; — ^if 
this  be  so,  you  are  probably  right.  Plainly  you  are  in  pursuit 
of  that  which  may  nourish  sentiment,  rather  than  of  that  which 
can  support  moral  vigour  or  permanently  satisfy  the  instinct  of 
truth.  Certainly  your  sentiment  of  beauty  may  be  occasionally 
shocked  by  those  direct  questions  and  rude  processes,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  investigation  of  intellectual  truth  and  to  the 
sustenance  of  moral  life.  You  would  repress  these  processes ; 
you  would  silence  these  questions ;  or  at  least  you  would  not 
explicitly  state  your  own  answer  to  them.  Whether,  for  instance, 
the  stupendous  miracle  of  the  Besurrection  be  or  be  not  as  cer« 
tain  as  any  event  of  public  interest  which  has  taken  place  in 
Europe  during  the  present  year,  is  a  point  which  does  not  affect, 
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as  it  seems,  the  worth  or  the  completeness  of  your  Christology. 
Your  Christ  is  an  Epic ;  and  you  will  suffer  no  prosaic  scholiast 
to  try  his  hand  upon  its  pages.  Your  Christ  is  a  portrait ;  and, 
as  we  are  all  agreed,  a  portmit  is  a  thing  to  admire,  and  not  to 
touch. 

But  there  is  a  solemn  question  which  must  be  asked,  and 
which,  if  a  man  is  in  earnest,  he  will  inevitably  ask ;  and  that 
question  will  at  once  carry  him  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of 
a  literary  aestheticism  in  his  treatment  of  the  matter  before  us. 
.  . .  My  brethren,  where  is  Jesus  Christ  now  f  and  what  is  He  % 
Does  He  only  speak  to  us  from  the  pages  which  were  traced  by 
£Us  followers  eighteen  centuries  ago  f  Is  He  no  more  than  the 
first  of  the  shadows  of  the  past,  the  first  of  memories,  the  first  of 
biographies,  the  most  perfect  of  human  ideals  ?  Is  He  only  an 
Ideal,  after  all)  Does  He  reign,  only  in  virtue  of  a  mighty 
tradition  of  human  thought  and  feeling  in  His  favour,  which 
creates  and  supports  His  imaginary  throne  f  Is  He  at  this 
moment  a  really  living  Being  1  And  if  living,  is  He  a  human 
ghost,  flitting  we  know  not  where  in  the  unseen  world,  and 
Himself  awaiting  an  award  at  the  hands  of  the  Everlasting  1  or 
is  He  a  super-angelic  Intelligence,  sinless  and  invested  with 
judicial  and  creative  powers,  but  as  &r  separated  from  the 
inaccessible  Life  of  God  as  must  be  even  the  first  of  creatures 
from  the  everlasting  Creator  1  Does  He  reign,  in  any  true  sense, 
either  on  earth  or  in  heaven  %  or  is  His  Eegal  Government  in 
any  degree  independent  of  the  submission  or  the  resistance  which 
His  subjects  may  offer  to  it  ?  Is  He  present  personally  as  a  living 
Power  in  this  our  world  1  Has  He  any  certain  relations  to  you  % 
Does  He  think  of  you,  care  for  you,  act  upon  you  1  Can  He  help 
you  I  Can  He  save  you  from  your  sins,  can  He  blot  out  their 
stains  and  crush  their  power,  can  He  deliver  you  in  your  death- 
agony  from  the  terrors  of  dissolution,  and  bid  you  live  with  Him 
in  a  brighter  world  for  ever?  Can  you  approach  Him  now, 
commune  with  Him  now,  cling  to  Him  now,  become  one  with 
Him  now,  not  by  an  unsubstantial  act  of  your  own  imaginations, 
but  by  an  actual  objective  transaction,  making  you  incorporate 
with  His  Life  1  Or  is  the  Christian  answer  to  these  most  press- 
ing questions  a  weakly  delusion,  or  at  any  rate  too  definite  a 
statement;  and  must  we  content  ourselves  with  the  analysis  of 
an  historical  Character,  while  we  confess  that  the  Living  Per- 
sonality which  once  created  and  animated  It  may  or  may  not  be 
God,  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  hear  us  and  help  us,  may  or  may 
not  be  in  distnict  conscious  existence  at  this  moment,  may  or 
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may  not  have  been  altogether  annihilated  some  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  ?  Do  you  urge  that  it  is  idle  to  ask  these  questions, 
since  we  have  no  adequate  materials  at  hand  for  dealing  with 
them  ?  That  is  a  point  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  more  or  less 
cleared  up  during  the  progress  of  our  present  enquiry.  But  if 
such  questions  are  to  remain  unanswered,  do  not  lE^ut  your  eyes 
to  the  certain  consequence.  A  Christ  who  is  conceived  of  as 
only  pictured  in  an  ancient  Hterature  may  indeed  furnish  you 
wiiii  the  theme  of  a  magnificent  poetry,  but  he  cannot  be  the 
present  object  of  your  religious  life.  A  religion  must  have  for 
its  object  an  actually  Living  Person :  and  the  purpose  of  the 
definitions  which  you  deprecate,  is  to  exhibit  and  assert  the  exact 
force  of  the  revealed  statements  respecting  the  Eternal  Life  of 
Christ,  and  so  to  place  Him  as  a  Living  Person  in  all  His  Divine 
Majesty  and  all  His  Human  Tenderness  before  the  eye  of  the 
soul  which  seeks  Him.  When  you  fairly  commit  yourself  to 
the  assertion  that  Christ  is  at  this  moment  living  at  all,  you 
leave  the  strictly  historical  and  SBsthetical  treatment  of  the  Gos- 
pel record  of  His  Life  and  character,  and  you  enter,  whether  it 
be  in  a  Catholic  or  in  an  heretical  spirit,  upon  the  territory  of 
Church  definitions.  Li  your  little  private  sphere,  you  bow  to 
that  practical  necessity  which  obliged  great  Fathers  and  Coun- 
cils, often  much  against  their  will,  to  take  counsel  of  the  Spirit 
Who  illuminated  the  collective  Church,  and  to  give  point  and 
strength  to  Christian  faith  by  authoritative  elucidations  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  Nor  are  you  therefore  rendered  insensible  to 
the  beauty  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  because  you  have  discovered 
that  thus  to  ascertain  and  bear  in  mind,  so  fieir  as  Eevelation 
warrants  your  effort,  what  is  the  exact  Personal  dignity  and 
what  the  enduring  prerogatives  of  Him  in  Whom  you  have  be- 
lieved, is  in  truth  a  matter  of  the  utmost  practical  importance 
to  your  religious  life. 

(fi)  But  the  present  enquiry  may  be  objected  to,  on  higher 
grounds  than  those  of  literary  and  aesthetic  taste.  *  Are  there 
not,'  it  will  be  pleaded,  <  moral  reasons  for  deprecating  such  dis- 
cussions f  Surely  the  dogmatic  and  theological  temper  is  suf- 
ficiently distinct  from  the  temper  which  aims,  beyond  everything 
else,  at  moral  improvement.  Surely  good  men  may  be  indifferent 
divines,  while  accomplished  divines  may  be  false  or  impure  at 
heart.  Nay  more,  are  not  morality  and  theology,  not  merely 
distinct,  but  also  more  or  less  antagonistic  interests  1  Does  not 
the  enthusiastic  consideration  of  dogmatic  problems  tend  to 
divert  men's  minds  from  that  attention  which  is  due  to  the 
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practical  obligations  of  life )  Is  not  the  dogmatic  temper,  you 
ask,  rightly  regarded  as  a  species  of  '' intellectual  ritualifflu"' 
which  lulls  men  into  the  belief  that  they  have  true  religion  at 
heart,  when  in  point  of  fact  they  are  merely  gratifying  a  private 
taste  and  losing  sight  of  honesty  and  sober  living  in  the  in- 
toxicating study  of  the  abstractions  of  controversy)  On  the 
other  hand,  will  not  a  high  morality  shrink  with  an  instinctive 
reverence  from  the  clamorous  and  positive  assertions  of  the  theo- 
logians )  In  particular,  did  Jesus  Christ  HimseK  require  at  the 
hands  of  His  disciples  a  dogmatic  confession  of  belief  in  His 
Divinity  ^  I  Was  He  not  content  if  they  acted  upon  His  moral 
teaching,  if  they  embraced  that  particular  aspect  of  moral  obli- 
gations which  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  well-being  of 
society,  and  which  we  have  lately  termed  the  Enthusiasm  of 
Humanity)'  This  is  what  is  urged;  and  then  it  is  added, 
*  Shall  we  not  best  succeed  in  doing  our  duty  if  we  try  better 
to  understand  Christ's  Human  Character,  while  we  are  careful 
to  keep  clear  of  those  abstract  and  transcendental  questions 
about  Him,  which  at  any  rate  have  not  promoted  the  cause  of 
moral  progress  V 

This  language  is  notoriously  popular  in  our  day;  but  the  sub- 
stantial objection  which  it  embodies  has  been  already  stated  by 
a  writer  whom  it  is  impossible  to  name  without  mingled  admi- 
ration and  sorrow, — admiration  for  his  pure  and  lofty  humanity, 
— sorrow  for  the  profound  errors  which  parted  him  in  life  and 
in  death  from  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  'Love  to  Jesus 
Christ,'  says  William  Channing,  *  depends  very  little  on  our  con- 
ception of  His  rank  in  the  scale  of  being.  On  no  other  topic 
have  Christians  contended  so  earnestly,  and  yet  it  is  of  secondary 
importance.  To  know  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  know  the  precise 
place  He  occupies  in  the  Universe;  it  is  something  more:  it 
is  to  look  into  His  mind;  it  is  to  approach  His  soul;  to 
comprehend  His  spirit,  to  see  how  He  thought  and  felt  and 
purposed  and  loved.  .  .  I  am  persuaded,'  he  continues,  Hhat 
controversies  about  Christ's  Person  have  in  one  way  done 
great  injury.  They  have  turned  attention  fix)m  His  character. 
Suppose  that,  as  Americans,  we  should  employ  ourselves  in 
debating  the  questions,  where  Washington  was  bom,  and  from 
what  spot  he  came  when  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  our 
armies ;  and  that  in  the  fervour  of  these  contentions  we  should 
overlook  the  character  of  his  mind,  the  spirit  that  moved  within 

^  Ecce  Homo,  p.  69,  sqq. 
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him,  ....  how  unprofitably  should  we  be  employed?  Who  is 
it  that  understands  Washington  ?  Is  it  he  that  can  settle  his 
rank  in  the  creation,  his  early  history,  his  present  condition  ?  or 
he  to  whom  the  soul  of  that  good  man  is  laid  open,  who  com- 
prehends and  sympathizes  with  his  generous  purposes  ^  V 

Channing's  illustration  of  his  position  in  this  passage  is  im- 
portant. It  unconsciously  but  irresistibly  suggests  that  indif- 
ference to  the  clear  statement  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  linked 
to  a  fundamental  assumption  of  its  falsehood.  Doubtless  Wash- 
ington's birthplace  and  present  destiny  is  for  the  Americans 
an  altogether  unpractical  consideration,  when  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  study  of  his  character.  But  the  question  had 
never  been  raised  whether  the  first  of  religious  duties  which 
a  creature  should  pay  to  the  Author  and  End  of  his  eidstence 
was  or  was  not  due  to  Washington.  Nobody  has  ever  asserted 
that  mankind  owes  to  the  founder  of  the  American  Bepublic  the 
tribute  of  a  prostrate  adoration  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Had  it 
occurred  to  Channing's  mind  as  even  possible  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  more  than  a  mere  man  who  lived  and  died  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago,  he  could  not  have  permitted  himself  to  make  use  of 
such  an  illustration.  To  do  justice  to  Channing,  he  had  much 
too  clear  and  fine  an  intellect  to  imagine  that  the  fundamental 
question  of  Christianity  could  be  ignored  on  moral  grounds. 
Those  who  know  anything  of  his  works  are  aware  that  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject  was  a  very  definite  one,  and  that  he  has 
stated  the  usual  arguments  on  behaK  of  the  Socinian  heresy 
with  characteristic  earnestness  and  precision. 

My  brethren,  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  studying 
and  copying  the  Human  Character  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whether  it 
be  really  possible  to  have  a  sincere  admiration  for  the  Character 
of  Jesus  Christ  without  believing  in  His  Divinity,  is  a  question 
which  I  shall  not  shrink  from  considering  hereafter  i.  Whether 
a  true  morality  does  not  embrace,  as  one  part  of  it,  an  honest 
acceptance  and  profession  of  all  attainable  religious  Truth,  is  a 
question  which  men  can  decide  without  being  theologians.  As 
for  reverence,  there  is  a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to 
speak.  Reverence  will  assuredly  speak,  and  that  plainly,  when 
silence  would  dishonour  its  Object :  the  reverence  which  is 
always  silent  as  to  matters  of  belief  may  be  but  the  drapery 
of  a  profound  scepticism,  which  lacks  the  courage  to  unveil 
itseK  before  the  eyes  of  men.      Certainly  our  Lord  did  not 

*  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.  i  See  Lecture  IV. 
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Himself  exact  from  His  first  followers,  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  discipleship,  any  profession  of  belief  in  His  God- 
head. But  why  %  Simply  because  His  requirements  are  pro- 
portioned  to  the  opportLties  of  mankind.  He  had  ta^U 
as  men  were  able  to  bear  His  teaching^.  Although  His 
precepts,  His  miracles.  His  character,  His  express  language, 
all  pointed  to  the  Truth  of  His  Godhead,  the  conscience  of 
mankind  was  not  laid  under  a  formal  obUgation  to  acknow- 
ledge It  until  at  length  He  had  been  '  defined '^  to  be  Hhe  Son 
of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Holiness,  by 
the  Eesurrection  from  the  dead.'  Our  present  moral  relation, 
then,  to  the  truth  of  Christ's  Divinity  differs  altogether  from 
that  in  which  His  first  disciples  were  placed.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  of  history  that  Christendom  has  believed  the  doctrine 
for  eighteen  centuries;  but,  besides  this,  the  doctrine  chal- 
lenges at  our  hands,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  a  moral  duty 
as  its  necessary  expression  both  in  the  sanctuary  of  our  own 
thought  and  before  the  eyes  of  men. 

Let  us  face  this  aspect  of  the  subject  in  its  concrete  and 
every-day  form.  Those  whom  I  now  see  around  me  are  without 
exception,  or  almost  without  exception,  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  If  any  here  have  not  the  happiness  to  be  commu- 
nicants, yet,  at  least,  my  brethren,  you  all  attend  the  ordinary 
Sunday  morning  service  of  our  Church.  In  the  course  of  doing 
so,  you  sing  the  Te  Deum,  you  repeat  several  times  the  Gloria 
Patri ;  but  you  also  kneel  down,  or  profess  to  kneel  down,  as 
joining  before  God  and  man  in  the  Litany.  Now  the  second 
petition  in  the  Litany  runs  thus :  ^  O  God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of 
the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners.*  What  do 
you  seriously  mean  to  do  when  you  join  in  that  petition  %  Whom 
are  you  really  addressing)  What  is  the  basis  and  ground  of 
your  act  ]  What  is  its  morality  %  If  Jesus  Christ  is  merely  a 
creature,  is  He  in  a  position  to  have  mercy  upon  youl  Are 
you  doing  dishonour  to  the  Most  High  by  addressing  Christ 
in  these  terms  at  all?  Channing  has  said  that  the  petition, 
*  By  Thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by  Thy  cross  and  passion. 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us,'  is  appalling^.  On  the  Socinian  hy- 
pothesis, Channing's  language  is  no  exaggeration :  the  Litany 
is  an  *  appalling '  prayer,  as  the  Gloria  Patri  is  an  *  appalling  * 
doxology.     Nor  would  you  escape  from  this  moral  difficulty, 

*  St.  John  xvi.  12.  '  Bom.  i.  4:  rod  bpiaBivros  vlov  ©cow. 

*°  Uxiitarian  Ohristianity,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  541. 
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if  unhappily  you  should  refuse  to  join  in  the  services  of  the 
Church.  Your  conscience  cannot  decline  to  decide  in  favour 
of  the  general  duty  of  adoring  Jesus  Christ,  or  against  it. 
And  this  decision  presupposes  the  resolution,  in  one  sense  or 
the  other,  of  the  dogmatic  question  on  which  it  depends. 
Christ  either  is,  or  He  is  not  Gk)D.  The  worship  which  is 
paid  to  Christ  either  ought  to  he  paid  to  Him,  or  it  ought 
to  he,  not  merely  withheld,  hut  denounced.  It  is  eii^er 
rigorously  due  from  all  Christians  to  our  Lord,  or  it  is  an 
outrage  on  the  rights  of  God.  In  any  case  to  take  part  in 
a  service  which,  like  our  Litany,  involves  the  prostrate  adora- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  without  explicitly  recognising  His  right 
to  receive  such  adoration,  is  itself  immoral.  If  to  be  true 
and  honest  in  our  dealings  with  each  other  is  a  part  of  mere 
natural  virtue,  surely  to  mean  what  we  say  when  we  are 
dealing  with  Heaven  is  not  less  an  integral  part  of  morality ". 
I  say  nothing  of  that  vast  unseen  world  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  in  the  soul  of  a  Christian  believer  has  our  Blessed 
Saviour  for  its  Object,  and  the  whole  moral  justification  of 
which  depends  upon  the  conception  which  we  form  of  Christ's 
'rank  in  the  scale  of  being.'  It  is  enough  to  point  out  to 
you  that  the  discussion  in  hand  has  a  practical,  present, 
and  eminently  a  moral  interest,  unless  it  be  consistent  with 
morality  to  use  in  the  presence  of  God  and  man,  a  language 
which  we  do  not  believe,  or  as  to  the  meaning  of  which  we  are 
content  to  be  indifferent. 

(y)  Once  more.  It  may  be  urged,  from  a  widely  different 
quarter,  that  our  enquiry  is  dangerous,  if  not  to  literary  or 
moral  interests,  yet  to  the  spirit  of  simple  Christian  piety. 
'  Take  care,'  so  the  warning  may  run,  *  lest,  instead  of  preaching 
the  Gospel,  you  should  be  merely  building  up  a  Ideological 
pyramid.  Beware  of  sacrificing  spiritual  objects  to  intellectual 
ones.  Surely  the  great  question  for  a  sinner  to  consider  is 
whether  or  not  he  be  justified  before  God :  do  not  then  let  us 
bury  the  simple  Gospel  beneath  a  heap  of  metaphysics.' 

Now  the  matter  to  be  considered  is  whether  this  absolute 

^  Bp.  Butler,  Analogy,  ii.  i.  p.  157.  'Ghristiazuty,  eyen  what  !b  pecu- 
liarly 80  called,  as  distinguished  from  natural  religion,  has  yet  somewhat 
very  important,  even  of  a  moral  nature.  For,  the  office  of  our  Lord  being 
made  known,  and  the  relation  He  stands  in  to  us,  the  obligation  of  reli- 
gious regards  to  Him  is  plainly  moral,  as  much  as  charity  to  mankind  is ; 
since  this  obligation  arises,  before  external  commands,  immediately  out  of 
that  His  office  and  relation  itself.' 
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separation  between  what  is  assumed  to  be  the  *  simple  Gospel' 
and  what  is  called  '  metaphysics'  is  really  possible.  In  point  of 
fact  the  simple  Gospel,  when  we  come  to  examine  it,  is  neces- 
sarily on  one  side  metaphysical.  Educated  men,  at  least,  will 
not  be  scared  by  a  term,  which  a  scarcely  pardonable  ignorance 
may  suppose  to  denote  nothing  more  than  the  trackless  region 
of  intellectual  failure.  If  the  Gk>spel  is  real  to  you;  if  you 
believe  it  to  be  true,  and  possess  it  spiritually  and  intel- 
lectually; you  cannot  but  see  that  it  leads  you  on  to  the 
frontier  of  a  world  of  thought  which  you .  may  yourselves 
shrink  from  entering,  but  which  it  is  not  prudent  to  de- 
preciate. You  say  that  the  main  question  is  to  know  that 
you  are  justified!  Very  well;  but,  omitting  all  other  con- 
siderations, let  me  ask  you  one  question :  Who  is  the  Justifier  f 
Can  He  really  justify  if  He  is  only  Man  1  Does  not  His 
power  to  *  save  to  the  uttermost  those  that  come  unto  God  by 
Him'  depend  upon  the  fact  that  He  is  Himself  Divine?  Yet 
when,  with  St.  John,  you  confess  that  He  is  the  Eternal  Logos, 
you  are  dealing  quite  as  distinctly  with  a  question  of  '  meta- 
physics,' as  if  you  should  discuss  the  value  of  ovo-ia  and  vn-o- 
(n-ao-iff  in  primitive  Christian  Theology.  It  is  true  that  such 
discussions  will  carry  you  beyond  ^e  region  of  Scripture 
terminology;  but,  at  least  to  a  sober  and  thoughtful  mind, 
can  it  really  matter  whether  a  term,  such  as  *  Trinity,'  be  or 
be  not  in  Scripture,  if  the  area  of  thought  which  it  covers 
be  identical  with  that  contained  in  the  Scripture  statements  ^  % 
And,  to  undervalue  those  portions  of  truth  which  cannot  be 
made  rhetorically  or  privately  available  to  excite  religious 
feeling,  is  to  accept  a  principle  which,  in  the  long  run,  is 
destructive  of  the  Faith.  In  Germany,  Spener  the  Pietist  held 
no  mean  place  among  the  intellectual  ancestors  of  Paulus  and  of 
Strauss.  In  England,  a  gifted  intellect  has  traced  the  'phases' 
of  its  progressive  disbelief;  and  if,  in  its  downward  course,  it 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  was  even  a 
morally  righteous  Man,  its  starting-point  was  as  nearly  as 
possible  that  of  the  earnest  but  shortsighted  piety,  which  ima- 
gines that  it  can  dare  actively  to  exercise  thought  on  the 
Christian  Revelation,  and  withal  to  ignore  those  ripe  decisions 
which  we  owe  to  the  illuminated  mind  of  Primitive  Christendom. 


•  Sum.  Th.  i».  qu.  29.  a.  3.  Waterland,  Works,  iii.  652.  Importance  of 
Doctrine  of  H.  Trin.  c.  7.  'The  sense  of  Scripture  w  Scripture.*  Dr.  Mill's 
Letter  on  Dr.  Hampden's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  14.     See  Lect.  VIII. 
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There  is  no  question  between  us,  my  brethren,  as  to  the 
supreme  importance  of  a  personal  understanding  and  contract 
between  the  single  soul  and  the  Eternal  Being  Who  made  and 
Who  has  redeemed  it.  But  this  understanding  must  depend 
upon  ascertained  Truths,  foremost  among  which  is  that  of  the 
Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  these  lectures  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  lay  bare  and  to  re-assert  some  few  of  the 
bases  upon  which  that  cardinal  Truth  itself  reposes  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  Church,  and  to  kindle  perchance,  in  some 
souls,  a  fresh  sense  of  its  unspeakable  importance.  It  will 
be  our  object  to  examine  such  anticipations  of  this  doctrine 
as  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament  p,  to  note  how  it  is  implied 
in  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  Q,  and  how  inseparable  it  is  from 
His  recorded  Consciousness  of  His  Personality  and  Mission  f, 
to  trace  its  distinct,  although  varying  assertion  in  the  writings 
of  His  great  Apostles',  and  in  the  earliest  ages  of  His 
Church^,  and  finally  to  shew  how  intimate  and  important 
are  its  relations  to  all  that  is  dearest  to  the  heart  and  faith 
of  a  Christian  ^. 

It  must  be  a  ground  of  rejoicing  that  throughout  these 
lectures  we  shall  keep  thus  close  to  the  Sacred  Person  of  our 
Lord  HimseK.  And  if,  indeed,  none  of  us  as  yet  believed 
in  His  Godhead,  it  might  be  an  impertinence  on  the  part 
of  the  preacher  to  suggest  any  spiritual  advice  which  takes 
for  granted  the  conclusion  of  his  argument.  But  you  who, 
thank  Gk)d,  are  Christians  by  living  conviction  as  well  as  by 
baptismal  privilege,  must  already  possess  too  strong  and  too 
clear  a  faith  in  the  truth  before  us,  to  be  in  any  sense  de- 
pendent on  the  success  or  the  failure  of  a  feeble  human  effort 
to  exhibit  it.  You  at  least  will  endeavour,  as  we  proceed, 
to  bear  steadily  in  mind,  that  He  of  Whom  we  speak  and 
think  is  no  mere  tale  or  portrait  of  the  ancient  world,  no 
dead  abstraction  of  modem  or  of  mediaeval  thought,  but  a 
living  Being,  Who  is  an  observant  witness  alike  of  the  words 
spoken  in  His  Name  and  of  the  mental  and  moral  response 
which  they  elicit.  If  we  must  needs  pass  in  review  the  erring 
thoughts  and  words  of  men,  let  us  be  sure  that  our  final 
object  is  not  a  criticism  of  error,  but  the  clearer  apprehension 
and  possession  of  truth.  They  who  believe,  may  by  reason  of 
the  very  loyalty  and  fervour  of  their  devotion,  so  anxiously 

P  Lect.  n.  «  Lect.  HI.  '  Lect.  IV. 
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and  eagerly  watch  the  fleeting,  earth-bom  mists  which  for 
a  moment  have  threatened  to  veil  the  Face  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  as  to  forget  that  the  true  weal  and  safety 
of  the  soul  is  only  assured  while  her  eye  is  persistently  fixed 
on  £Us  imperishable  glory.  They  who  have  Imown  the  aching 
misery  of  earnest  doubt,  may  perchance  be  encouraged,  like 
the  once  sceptical  Apostle,  to  probe  the  wounds  witii  which 
from  age  to  age  error  has  lacerated  Christ's  sacred  form,  and 
thus  to  draw  from  a  nearer  contact  with  the  Divine  Eedeemer 
the  springs  of  a  fresh  and  deathless  faith,  that  shall  win  and 
own  in  Him  to  all  eternity  the  unclouded  Presence  of  its  Lord 
and  Qod. 
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LECTURE  n. 


Al/TICIPATIONS  OF  THE  DOCTRINB  IN  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT. 


The  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  JusHfy  the  heathen  through 
faith,  preached  before  the  Qoepel  unto  Abrahdm,  eaying.  In  thee  ehall 
aU  nations  he  hleeted, — Gal.  iii.  8. 

If  we  endeavour  to  discover  how  often,,  and  by  what  modes 
of  statement,  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  our  Lord's  Divinity 
is  anticipated  in  the  Old  Testament,  our  conclusion  will  be 
materially  affected  by  the  belief  which  we  entertain  respecting 
the  nature  and  the  structure  of  Scripture  itself.  At  first  sight, 
and  judged  by  an  ordinary  literary  estimate,  the  Bible  pre- 
sents an  appearance  of  being  merely  a  large  collection  of  hete- 
rogeneous writings.  Historical  records,  ranging  over  many 
centuries,  biographies,  dialogues,  anecdotes,  catalogues  of  moral 
maxims,  and  accounts  of  social  experiences,  poetry,  the  most 
touchingly  plaintive  and  the  most  buoyantly  triumphant,  pre- 
dictions, exhortations,  warnings,  varying  in  style,  in  authorship, 
in  date,  in  dialect,  are  thrown,  as  it  seems,  somewhat  arbi- 
trarily into  a  single  volume.  No  stronger  Ide  is  supposed  to 
have  bound  together  materials  so  various  and  so  ill-assorted, 
than  the  interested  or  the  too  credulous  industry  of  some 
clerical  caste  in  a  distant  antiquity,  or  at  best  than  such 
uniformity  in  the  general  type  of  thought  and  feeling  as  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  characterize  the  literature  of  a  nation 
or  of  a  race.  But  beneath  the  differences  of  style,  of  language, 
and  of  method,  which  are  undeniably  prominent  in  the  Sacred 
Books,  and  which  appear  so  entirely  to  absorb  the  attention 
of  a  merely  literary  observer,  a  deeper  insight  will  discover  in 
Scripture  such  manifest  unity  of  drift  and  purpose,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  as  to  imply  the  continuous  action  of  a  Single 
Mind.  To  this  unity  Scripture  itself  bears  witness,  and  no- 
where more  emphatically  than  in  the  text  before  us.  Observe 
thnt  St.  Paul  does  not  treat  the  Old  Testament  as  being  to 
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him  what  Hesiod,  for  instance,  became  to  the  later  Greek 
world.  He  does  not  regard  it  as  a  great  repertorium  or  store- 
house of  quotations,  which  might  be  accidentally  or  fanciftdly 
employed  to  illustrate  the  events  or  the  theories  of  a  later 
age,  and  to  which  accordingly  he  had  recourse  for  purposes 
of  literary  ornamentation.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Paul's  is  the 
exact  inverse  of  this  point  of  view.  According  to  St.  Paul, 
the  great  doctrines  and  events  of  the  Oospel  dispensation 
were  directly  anticipated  in  the  Old  Testament.  If  the  sense 
of  the  Old  Testament  became  patent  in  the  New,  it  was  be- 
cause the  New  Testament  was  already  latent  in  the   Old^. 

TLpoidovtra  dc  ^  ypo<t>V  ^*  ^"^  mfrrecas  duccuoi  rh  cidi/17  6  Qthsy  irporvrjy" 

ytkiaaro  r^  ^Afipadfi,  Scripture  is  thus  boldly  identified  with 
the  Mind  Which  inspires  it ;  Scripture  is  a  living  Providence. 
The  Promise  to  Abraham  anticipates  the  work  of  the  Apostle ; 
the  earliest  of  the  Books  of  Moses  determines  the  argument  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Such  a  position  is  only  intelligible 
when  placed  in  the  light  of  a  belief  in  the  fandamental  Unity 
of  all  Itevelation,  underlying,  and  strictly  compatible  with  its 
superficial  variety.  And  this  true,  internal  Unity  of  Scripture, 
even  when  the  exact  canonical  limits  of  Scripture  were  still 
unfixed,  was  a  common  article  of  belief  to  all  Christian  an- 
tiquity. It  was  common  ground  to  the  sub-apostolic  and  to 
the  Nicene  age ;  to  the  East  and  to  the  West ;  to  the  School 
of  Antioch  and  to  the  School  of  Alexandria;  to  mystical  in- 
terpreters like  St.  Ambrose,  and  to  literalists  like  St.  Chry- 
sostom ;  to  cold  reasoners,  such  as  Theodoret,  and  to  fervid 
poets  such  as  Ephrem  the  Syrian ;  to  those  who,  with  Origen, 
conceded  much  to  reason,  and  to  those  who,  with  St.  Cyril 
or  St.  Leo,  claimed  much  for  faith.  Nay,  this  belief  in  the 
organic  oneness  of  Scripture  was  not  merely  shared  by  schools 
and  writers  of  divergent  tendencies  within  the  Church  ;  it  was 
shared  by  the  Church  herself  with  her  most  vehement  heretical 
oppon«jiits.  Between  St.  Athanasius  and  the  Arians  there  was 
no  question  as  to  the  relevancy  of  the  reference  in  the  book 
of  Proverbs^  to  the  pre-existent  Person  of  our  Lord,  although 
there  was  a  vital  difference  between  them  as  to  the  true  sense 
and  force  of  that  reference.  Scripture  was  believed  to  contain 
an  harmonious  and  integral  body  of  Sacred  Truth,  and  each 

*  St.  Ang.  Qusest.  in  Ex.  qu.  73 :  'quanquam  et  in  Vetere  Novmn  lateat, 
et  in  Novo  Vetus  pateat.' 

*  Prov.  viii.  2  a.      Cf.  St.  Athan.    Orat.   c.  Arian.  ii.  44,  p.  113,  ed. 
Bright. 
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part  of  that  body  was  treated  as  being  more  or  less  directly, 
more  or  less  ascertainably,  in  correspondence  with  the  rest. 
This  belief  expressed  itself  in  the  world-wide  practice  of  quoting 
from  any  one  book  of  Scripture  in  illustration  of  the  mind 
of  any  other  book.  Instead  of  illustrating  the  sense  of  each 
writer  only  from  other  passages  in  his  own  works,  the  existence 
of  a  sense  common  to  all  the  Sacred  Writers  was  recognised, 
and  each  writer  was  accordingly  interpreted  by  the  language 
of  the  others.  To  a  modem  naturalistic  critic  it  might  seem 
a  culpable,  or  at  least  an  undiscriminating  procedure,  when 
a  Father  illustrates  the  Apostolical  Epistles  by  a  reference 
to  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  one  Evangelist  by  another,  or  the 
dogmatic  sense  of  St.  Paul  by  that  of  St.  John.  And  un- 
questionably, in  a  merely  human  literature,  such  attempts  at 
illustration  would  be  misleading.  The  different  intellectual 
horizons,  modes  of  thought,  shades  and  turns  of  feeling,  which 
constitute  the  peculiarities  of  different  writers,  debar  us  from 
ascertaining,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  exact  sense  of 
any  one  ^ter,  except  from  himself.  In  an  uninspired  Ute- 
rature,  such  as  the  Greek  or  the  English,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  appeal  to  a  primitive  annaHst  or  poet  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining  the  meaning  of  an  author  of  some  later  age.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  Hesiod  'foresaw'  the  political  doctrines 
of  Thucydides,  or  the  moral  speculations  of  Aristotle.  We  do 
not  expect  to  find  in  Chaucer  or  in  Clarendon  a  clue  to  or 
a  forecast  of  the  true  sense  of  Macaulay  or  of  Tennyson.  No 
one  has  ever  imagined  that  either  the  Greek  or  the  English 
literature  is  a  whole  in  such  sense  that  any  common  purpose 
runs  persistently  throughout  it,  or  that  we  can  presume  upon 
the  existence  of  a  common  responsibility  to  some  one  line  of 
thought  in  the  several  authors  who  have  created  it,  or  that 
each  portion  is  under  any  kind  of  obligation  to  be  in  some 
profound  moral  and  intellectual  conformity  with  the  rest. 
But  the  Church  of  Christ  has  ever  believed  her  Bible  to  be 
throughout  and  so  emphatically  the  handiwork  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  that  it  is  no  absurdity  in  Christians  to  cite  Moses 
as  foreshadowing  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and  of  St.  John. 
According  to  the  tenor  of  Christian  belief,  Moses,  St.  Paul, 
and  St.  John  are  severally  regarded  as  free  yet  docile  organs  of 
One  Infallible  Intelligence,  Who  places  them  at  different  points 
along  the  line  of  His  action  in  human  history ;  Who  through 
them  and  others,  as  the  ages  pass  before  Him,  slowly  unveils 
His  Mind ;   Who  anticipates  the  fulness  of  later  revelations 
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by  the  hints  contained  in  His  earlier  disclosures ;  Who  in  the 
compass  of  Bis  boundless  Wisdom  ^reacheth  from  one  end  to 
anotiier  mightily,  and  sweetly  ordereth  all  things  ^^ 

Such  a  belief  in  the  organic  unity  of  Scripture  is  not  fatal 
to  a  recognition  of  those  differences  between  its  several  por- 
tions, upon  which  some  modem  critics  would  lay  an  exaggerated 
emphasis.  When  St.  Paul  recognises  an  organic  connection  be- 
tween the  distant  extremities  of  the  records  of  Bevelation,  he 
does  not  debar  himself  from  recognising  differences  in  form, 
in  matter,  in  immediate  purpose,  which  part  the  Law  of  Moses 
from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  d.  The  unlikeness 
which  subsists  between  the  head  and  the  lower  limbs  of  an 
animal  is  not  fatal  to  their  common  share  in  its  nervous 
system  and  in  the  circulation  of  its  blood.  Nay  more,  this 
oneness  of  Scripture  is  a  truth  compatible  with  the  existence 
within  its  compass  of  different  measures  and  levels  of  Bevela- 
tion. The  unity  of  consciousness  in  a  human  life  is  not 
forfeited  by  growth  of  knowledge,  or  by  difference  of  circum- 
stances, or  by  varieties  of  experience.  Novatian  compares 
the  unfolding  of  the  mind  of  Gk>d  in  Bevelation  to  the  gradual 
breaking  of  the  dawn,  attempered  as  it  is  to  the  human  eye, 
which  after  long  hours  of  darkness  could  not  endure  a  sudden 
outflash  of  noonday  sunlight  *.  The  Fathers  trace  in  detail  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  successive  revelations  in  Scrip- 
ture, first,  of  the  absolute  Unity  of  God,  and  afterwards,  of 
Persons  internal  to  that  Unity  ^.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
contrasts  its  own  higher  moral  level  with  that  of  the  earlier 
dispensation  «.  Ethically  and  dogmatically  the  New  Testament 
is  an  advance  upon  the  Old,  yet  both  are  within  the  Unity 
of  Inspiration.  Different  degrees  of  light  do  not  imply  any 
intrinsic  contrariety.  If  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  points 
out  the  moral  incapacity  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  teaches  us  its  typical  and  unfailing  significance. 
K  Christian  converts  from  Judaism  had  been  'called  out  of 

*  Wisd.  viii.  I. 

*  e.  g.  csf.  Gal.  iii.  23-25 ;  Bom.  x.  4 ;  Heb.  viii.  13. 

*  Novatian,  de  Trin.  0.  a6 :  '  Gradatiin  enim  et  per  incrementa  fragilitas 
hmnana  nutriri  debet, . .  periouloea  enim  sunt  qii»  magna  Bimt»  si  repentina 
sunt.  Nam  etiam  lux  solis  snbita  post  tenelnras  splendore  nimio  insuetis 
oculis  non  ostendet  diem,  sed  potius  faciet  cscitatem.' 

'  St.  Epiphanins,  Hsres.  74. 10 ;  St.  Gregor.  Naadanzen,  Orat.  red.  n.  26: 
iiefipvffo'f  <payfp&s  ri  TlaXouh  rhy  Tlarfpa,  rhy  Tthy  iLfiv^p^repoy,  Cf.  Kuhn, 
Dogmatik,  Band  ii.  p.  5. 

«  St.  Matt.  V.  21,  33,  37,  38,  33,  34;  oomp.  Ibid.  xii.  5-8. 
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darkness  into  God's  marvellous  light '^Z  yet  still  *  whatsoever 
things  were  written  aforetime,'  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  '  were 
written  for  the  learning'  of  Christians  i. 

You  will  have  anticipated,  my  brethren,  the  bearing  of  these 
remarks  upon  the  question  before  us.  There  are  explicit  refer- 
ences to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  we  can  only  deny  by  discrecQting  the  historical 
value  of  the  documents  which  contain  them.  But  there  are 
also  occult  references  to  this  doctrine  which  we  are  not  likely 
to  detect,  unless,  while  seeking  them,  we  are  famished  with  an 
exegetical  principle,  such  as  was  that  of  the  organic  unity  of 
Scripture,  as  understood  by  the  Ancient  Church.  The  geologist 
can  inform  us  from  surface  indications,  where  and  at  what 
depths  to  find  the  coal-field  or  the  granite ;  but  we  can  all 
recognise  granite  or  coal  when  we  see  them  in  the  sunlight. 
Let  us  then  first  place  ourselves  under  the  guidance  of  the 
great  minds  of  antiquity,  with  a  view  to  discovering  some  of 
those  more  hidden  allusions  to  the  doctrine  which  are  found 
in  earlier  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures;  and  let 
us  afterwards  trace,  however  hastily,  those  clearer  intimations 
of  it  which  abound  in  the  later  Messianic  prophecies,  and  which 
are  indeed  so  plain,  that '  whoso  runs  may  read  them.' 

L  (a)  At  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  there  appear 
to  be  intimations  of  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  Persons 
within  the  One  Essence  of  God.  It  is  indeed  somewhat  remark- 
able that  the  full  significance  of  the  two  words  J,  by  which  Moses 
describes  the  primal  creative  act  of  God,  was  not  insisted  upon 
by  the  primitive  Church  teachers.  It  attracted  attention  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  it  was  more  particularly  noticed  after  the  re- 
vival of  Hebrew  Letters.  When  Moses  is  describing  this  Divine 
action,  he  joins  a  singular  verb  to  a  plural  noun.  Language,  it 
would  seem,  thus  submits  to  a  violent  anomaly,  that  she  may 
the  better  hint  at  the  presence  of  Several  Powers  or  Persons, 
Who  not  merely  act  together,  but  Who  constitute  a  Single  Agent. 
We  are  indeed  told  that  this  Name  of  God,  Elohim,  was  borrowed 
from  Polytheistic  sources,  that  it  was  retained  in  its  plural  form 
in  order  to  express  majesty  or  magnificence,  and  that  it  was 
then  united  to  singular  verbs  and  adjectives  in  order  to 
make  it  do  the  work  of  a  Monotheistic  Creed  ^'.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  confessed  on  all  sides  that  the  promulgation 
and  protection  of  a  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God  was  the  central 

^  I  St.  Pet.  ii.  9.  J  Rom.  xv.  4.  J  Gen.  i.  i,  D^n^  MTl. 

^  Herder,  Greist  der  Hebr.  Poesie,  Bd.  i.  p.  48. 
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and  dominant  object  of  the  Mosaic  literature  and  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation.  Surely  such  an  object  would  not  have  been  im- 
perilled for  no  higher  purpose  than  that  of  amplification.  There 
must  have  been  a  truth  at  stake  which  demanded  the  risk.  The 
Hebrew  language  could  have  described  God  by  singular  forms 
such  as  El,  Eloah,  and  no  question  would  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  strictly  Monotheistic  force  of  those  words.  The  Hebrew 
language  might  have  ^  amplified '  the  idea  of  God  thus  conveyed 
by  less  dangerous  processes  than  the  employment  of  a  plural 
form.  Would  it  not  have  done  so,  unless  the  plural  form  had 
been  really  necessary,  in  order  to  suggest  some  complex  mystery 
of  God's  inner  Life,  until  that  mystery  should  be  more  clearly 
unveiled  by  the  explicit  Eevelations  of  a  later  day  %  The  analo- 
gies of  the  language  may  indeed  prove  that  the  plural  form  of 
the  word  had  a  majestic  force ;  but  the  risk  of  misunderstanding 
would  surely  have  counterbalanced  this  motive  for  using  it,  un- 
less a  vital  need  had  demanded  its  retention.  Nor  will  the 
theory  that  the  plural  noun  is  merely  expressive  of  majesty  in 
D'>n7K  ton,  avail  to  account  for  the  plural  verb  in  the  words, 
'  Let  Us  make  man  1.'  Li  these  words,  which  precede  the  final 
act  and  climax  of  the  Creation,  the  early  Fathers  detected  a 
clear  intimation  of  a  Plurality  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead™. 
The  supposition  that  in  these  words  a  Single  Person  is  in  a 
dramatic  colloquy  with  Himseli^  is  less  reasonable  than  the 
opinion  that  a  Divine  Speaker  is  addressing  a  multitude  of  in- 
ferior beings,  such  as  the  Angels.  But  apart  from  other  con- 
siderations, we  may  well  ask,  what  would  be  the  *  likeness '  or 
'  image '  common  to  God  and  to  the  Angels,  in  which  man  was  to 
be  created  ^  1  or  why  should  created  essences  such  as  the  Angels 
be  invited  to  take  part  in  a  Ci'eative  Act  at  all  %  Each  of  the 
foregoing  explanations  is  really  weighted  with  greater  difficulties 
than  the  Patristic  doctrine,  to  the  effect  that  the  verb,  *  Let  Us 
make,*  points  to  a  Plurality  of  Persons  within  the  Unity  of  the 
One  Agent,  while  the  *  Likeness,*  common  to  All  These  Persons 
and  itself  One,  suggests  very  pointedly  Their  participation  in  an 
Undivided  Nature.     And  in  such  sayings  as  *  Behold  the  man 

'  Gren.  i.  26.  Op.  Drach,  Deuzi^me  Lettre  d*iin  Rabbin  Gonverti  auz 
laraelites  ses  P^res,  Paris,  1827,  p.  26. 

«■  Of.  the  references  in  Petavius,  de  Trinitate,  ii.  7.  6. 

°  '  Non  raro  etiam  veteres  recentioresque  interpretes,  at  U'T^m  de  angelis 
intelligerent,  theologicis  potius  quam  exegeticis  argumentis  permoti  esse 
videntur;  cf .  .  .  .  Gen.  i.  26,  37,  ex  quo  Samaritani  cum  Abenezra  ho- 
minem  ad  angelorum,  non  ad  Dei,  similitudinem  creatum  esse  probant.* 
Gesenius,  Thesaur.  in  voc.  D'nb>*.  2. 
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Is  become  like  One  of  Us  <>,'  used  with  reference  to  the  Fall,  or 
*  Go  to ;  let  Us  go  down  and  there  confound  their  language  p,' 
uttered  on  the  eve  of  the  dispersion  of  Babel,  it  is  clear  that  an 
equality  of  rank  is  distinctly  assumed  between  the  Speaker  and 
l^ose  Whom  He  is  addressing.  The  only  adequate  alternative 
to  that  interpretation  of  these  texts  which  is  furnished  by  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine,  and  which  sees  in  them  a  preparation  for 
the  discloflures  of  a  later  age,  is  the  violent  supposition  of  some 
kind  of  pre-Mosaic  Olympus,  the  many  deities  of  which  are  upon 
a  level  of  strict  equality  with  each  oiJier  Q.  But  if  this  supposi- 
tion be  admitted,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  presence  of  such 
language  in  the  Pentateuch  at  allt  How  can  a  people,  con- 
fessedly religious  and  intelligent,  such  as  were  the  Hebrews, 
have  thus  stultified  their  whole  religious  history  and  literature, 
by  welcoming  or  retaining,  in  a  document  of  the  highest  possible 
authority,  a  nomenclature  which  contained  so  explicit  a  denial 
of  the  first  Article  of  the  Hebrew  Faith  t 

The  true  sense  of  the  comparatively  indeterminate  language 
which  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  is  more  fully  explained 
by  the  Priestly  Blessing  which  we  find  to  be  prescribed  for  ritual 
usage  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  ^  This  blessing  is  spoken  of  as  a 
putting  the  Noume  of  God  *,  that  is  to  say,  a  symbol  unveiling 
His  Nature  *,  upon  the  children  of  Israel.  Here  then  we  dis- 
cover a  distinct  limit  to  the  number  of  the  Persons  Who  are 
hinted  at  in  Genesis,  as  being  internal  to  the  Unity  of  God. 
The  Priest  is  to  repeat  the  Most  Holy  Name  Three  times.  The 
Hebrew  accentuation,  whatever  be  its  date,  shews  that  the  Jews 
themselves  saw  in  this  repetition  the  declaration  of  a  mystery  in 
the  Divine  Nature.  Unless  such  a  repetition  had  been  designed 
to  secure  the  assertion  of  some  important  truth,  a  single  mention 
of  the  Sacred  Name  would  have  been  more  natural  in  a  system, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  impress  belief  in  the  Divine  Unity 
upon  an  entire  people.     This  significant  repetition,  suggesting 

•  Gen.  iii.  2a.  1:00  Ttw.     LXX.  &»  efs  i^  tih&v, 
P  G^en.  xi.  7. 

<i  Klose,  De  polytheismi  vestigiis  apnd  Hebrseos  ante  Mosen,  Crotting. 
1 830,  referred  to  by  Kuhn,  Dogmatik,  Bd.  ii.  p.  10. 
'  Num.  vi.  33-26.  •  Ibid.  ver.  27. 

*  *  Nach  der  biblischen  Anschauung  nnd  inbesondere  des  A.  T.  iat  uber- 
haupt  der  Zusammenhang  zwischen  Name  und  Sache  ein  sehr  enger,  und  ein 
ganz  anderer  als  im  modemen  Bewusstein,  wo  sich  der  Name  meist  zu  einem 
bloss  conventionellen  Zeichen  abgeschwacht  hat ;  der  Name  ist  die  Sache 
selbst,  sofem  diese  in  die  Erscheinung  tritt  nnd  erkannt  wird,  der  ins  Wort 
gefasste  Au8dru(^  des  Wesens.'     Konig,  Theologie  der  Psalmen,  p.  266. 
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without  distinctly  asserting  a  Trinity  in  the  Being  of  Gk)d,  did 
its  work  in  the  mind  of  Israel.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  recurrence  of  the  Threefold  rhythm  of  prayer  or  praise, 
again  and  again,  in  the  Psalter  ^.  Again  and  again  the  poetical 
parallelism  is  sacrificed  to  the  practical  and  theological  object  of 
making  the  sacred  songs  of  Israel  contain  an  exact  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  inner  law  of  God's  Nature,  which  had  been 
shadowed  out  in  the  Pentateuch.  And  to  omit  traces  of  this 
influence  of  the  priestly  blessing  which  are  discoverable  in  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel  ^,  let  us  observe  the  crowning  significance  of 
the  vision  of  Isaiah  y.  In  that  adoration  of  the  Most  Holy 
Three,  Who  yet  are  One «,  by  the  veiled  and  mysterious  Sera- 
phim ;  in  that  deep  self-abasement  and  misery  of  the  Prophet, 
who,  though  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  had  yet  seen  with  his  eyes 
the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  * ;  in  tiiat  last  enquiry  on  the  part 
of  the  Divine  Speaker,  the  very  terms  of  which  reveal  Him  as 
One  and  yet  more  than  One  ^, — ^what  a  flood  of  almost  Gospel 
light  ^  is  poured  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  elder  Church !  If 
we  cannot  altogether  assert  with  the  opponents  of  the  Lutheran 
Calixtus,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  so  clearly  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  to  admit  of  being  deduced  from  it  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists ;  enough  at  least  has 
been  said  to  shew  that  the  Old  Testament  presents  us  with  a 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  which  is  very  far  removed  from 
the  hard  and  sterile  Monotheism  of  the  Koran.  Within  the 
Uncreated  and  Unapproachable  Essence,  Israel  could  plainly 
distinguish  the  shadows  of  a  Truth  which  we  Christians  fully 
express  at  this  hour,  when  we  *  acknowledge  the  glory  of  the 
Eternal  Trinity,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Divine  Majesty  worship 
the  Unity.' 

(^)  From  these  adumbrations  of  Personal  Distinctions  within 
the  Being  of  God,  we  pass  naturally  to  consider  that  series  of 
remarkable  apparitions  which  are  commonly  known  as  the  Theo- 
phanies,  and  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  When  we  are  told 
that  God  spoke  to  our  fallen  parents  in  Paradise  ^,  and  appeared 

■  Cf.  Ps.  XXIX.  4,  5,  and  7,  8 ;  xcvi.  i,  a,  and  7,  8 ;  cxv.  9, 10,  11 ;  cxviii. 
a -4,  and  10-12,  and  15,  16. 

»  On  this  subject,  see  Dr.  Pusey's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  p.  131. 

'  Isaiah  vi.  2-8.  ■  Ibid.  ver.  3.  *  Ibid.  ver.  5. 

«>  Ibid.  ver.  8.  «  Heb.  i.  i. 

^  Gren.  iii.  8 :    *  They  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day.' 
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to  Abram  in  his  ninety-ninth  year  %  there  is  no  distinct  intima- 
tion of  the  mode  of  tibe  Divine  manifestation.  But  when  *  Je- 
hovah appeared '  to  the  great  Patriarch  by  the  oak  of  Mamre  ^, 
Abraham  '  lift  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and  lo,  Three  Men  stood 
by  him 8.'  Abraham  bows  himself  to  the  ground;  he  offers 
hospitality;  he  waits  by  his  Visitors  under  tibe  tree,  and  they 
eat  \ .  One  of  the  Three  is  the  spokesman ;  he  appears  to  bear 
the  Sacred  Name  Jehovah  ^ ;  he  is  seemingly  distinguished  from 
the  'two  angels'  who  went  first  to  Sodom i;  he  promises  that 
the  aged  Sarah  shall  have  a  son,  and  that  '  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  be  blessed  in  Abraham  1^/  With  him  Abraham 
intercedes  for  Sodom  ^ ;  by  him  judgment  is  afterwards  executed 
upon  the  guilty  city.  When  it  is  said  that  'Jehovah  rained 
upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  Jehovah 
out  of  heaven™,'  a  sharp  distinction  is  established  between  a 
visible  and  an  Invisible  Person,  each  bearing  the  Most  Holy 
Name.  This  distinction  introduces  us  to  the  Mosaic  and  later 
representations  of  that  very  exalted  and  mysterious  being,  the 
tXaV*  *]M7D  or  Angel  of  the  Lord.  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  is  cer- 
tainly distinguished  from  Jehovah ;  yet  the  names  by  which  he 
is  called,  the  powers  which  he  assumes  to  wield,  the  honour 
which  is  paid  to  him,  shew  that  in  him  there  was  at  least  a 
special  Presence  of  God.  He  seems  to  speak  sometimes  in  his 
own  name,  and  sometimes  as  if  he  were  not  a  created  person- 
ality, but  only  a  veil  or  organ  of  the  Higher  Nature  That  spoke 
and  acted  through  him.  Thus  he  assures  Hagar,  as  if  speaking 
in  the  character  of  an  ambassador  from  God,  that  *  the  Lord  had 
heard  her  aMction  ".'  Yet  he  promises  her,  *  I  will  multiply  thy 
seed  exceedingly  <>,'  and  she  in  return  '  called  the  Name  of  the 
Lord  that  spake  unto  her.  Thou  God  seest  me  p.'  He  arrests 
Abraham's  arm,  when  the  Patriarch  is  on  the  point  of  carrying 
out  God's  bidding  by  offering  Isaac  as  a  sacrifice  4 ;  yet  he  asso- 
ciates himself  with  Him  from  Whom  *  Abraham  had  not  with- 
held his  son,  his  only  son.'  He  accepts  for  himself  Abraham's 
obedience  as  rendered  to  God,  and  he  subsequently  at  a  second 
appearance  adds  the  promise,  '  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of 

«  Gren.  zvii.  1-3:  'The  Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him, 
I  am  the  Almighty  God.  .  .  .  And  Abram  fell  on  his  face :  and  God  talked 
with  him.*  '  Ibid,  xviii.  i . 

'  Ibid.  ver.  a.  *  Ibid.  ver.  8.  *  Ibid.  ver.  17. 

i  Compare  Gen.  xviii.  22  and  xix.  i.     LXX.  9i\6ou  56  01  ^vo  &Yy€\oi, 

*  Gen.  xviii.  10,  18.  >  Ibid.  vers.  23-33. 

"» Ibid.  xix.  24;  cf.  St.  Justin,  Dial.  Tryp.  c.  56.  "  Gen.  xvi.  11. 

o  Ibid.  ver.  10.  p  Ibid.  ver.  13,  «  Ibid.  xxii.  11,  12. 
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the  earth  be  blessed ;  because  thou  hast  obeyed  My  voice ''/  He 
appears  to  Jacob  in  a  dream,  he  announces  himself  as  '  the  Grod 
of  Bethel,  where  thou  anointedst  the  pillar,  and  where  thou 
vowedst  a  vow  unto  Me".'  Thus  he  was  *the  Lord'  who  in 
Jacob's  vision  at  Bethel  had  stood  above  the  ladder  and  said,  ^  I 
am  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac  ^.' 
He  was,  as  it  seems,  the  Chief  of  that  angel-host  whom  Jacob 
met  at  Mahanaim  ^ ;  with  him  Jacob  wrestled  for  a  blessing  at 
Peniel ;  of  him  Jacob  says,  '  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and 
my  life  is  preserved.'  When  blessing  the  sons  of  Joseph,  the 
dying  Patriarch  invokes  not  only  *  the  God  Which  fed  me  .all  my 
life  long  unto  this  day,'  but  also  *  the  Angel  which  redeemed  me 
from  all  evil  ^.'  Li  the  desert  of  Midian,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
appears  to  Moses  '  in  a  flame  of  iBire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush.' 
"Die  bush  remains  miraculously  unconsumed y.  *  Jehovah'  sees 
that  Moses  turns  aside  to  see,  and  ^  Elohim '  calls  to  Moses  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  bush '.  The  very  ground  on  which  Moses 
stands  is  holy;  and  the  Lawgiver  hides  his  face,  *for  he  was 
afraid  to  look  upon  God  *:*  Tte  Speaker  from  the  midst  of  the 
bush  announces  Himself  as  the  G<)d  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  *.  His  are  the  Mercy,  the  Wisdom, 
the  Providence,  the  Power,  the  Authority  of  the  Most  High  ^ ; 
nay,  all  the  Divine  attributes  c.  When  the  children  of  Israel  are 
making  their  escape  from  Egypt,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  leads 
them ;  in  the  hour  of  danger  he  places  himself  between  the  camp 
of  Israel  and  the  host  of  Pharaoh  d.  How  deeply  Israel  felt  the 
value  of  his  protecting  care,  we  may  learn  from  the  terms  of  the 
message  to  the  King  of  Edom «.  God  promises  that  the  Angel 
shall  keep  Israel  in  the  way,  and  bring  the  people  to  Canaan  ^ ; 
his  presence  is  a  guarantee  that  the  Amorites  and  other  idola- 
trous races  shall  be  cut  off«.  Israel  is  to  obey  this  Angel,  and 
to  provoke  him  not ;  for  the  Holy  *  Name  is  in  him  ^.*  Even 
after  the  sin  of  the  Golden  Calf,  the  promised  guardianship  of 
the  Angel  is  not  forfeited ;  while  a  distinction  is  clearly  drawn 
between  the  Angel  and  Jehovah  Himself*.     Yet  the  Angel  is 

'  G^n.  xxii.  i8;  cf.  Heb.  vi.  13,  14,  •  Gen.  xxxi.  11,  13. 

*  Ibid,  xxviii.  13.  "  Ibid,  xzxii.  i.  »  Ibid,  xlviii.  15,  16. 

'  Exod.  iii.  I,  2.  ■  Ibid.  ver.  4.  »  Ibid.  ver.  6. 

**  Ibid.  vers.  7-14.  •  Ibid.  vers.  14-16.       ^  Ibid.  xiv.  19. 

^  Num.  xz.  16.  '  Exod.  xxiii.  20;  compare  xxxii.  34. 

»  Ibid,  xxiii.  23;  cf.  Josbua  v.  13-15. 
**  Exod.  xxiii.  21,  impn  ^«?  *D. 

'  Ibid,  xxxiii.  2,  3 :  'I  will  send  an  angel  before  thee  ...  for  I  will  not 
go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee ;  for  thou  art  a  stiff-necked  people.' 
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expressly  called  the  Angel  of  God's  Presence'^ ;  he  fully  represents 
God.  God  must  in  some  way  have  been  present  in  him.  No 
merely  created  being,  speaking  and  acting  in  his  own  right, 
could  have  spoken  to  men,  or  have  allowed  men  to  act  towards 
himself,  as  did  the  Angel  of  the  Lord.  Thus  he  withstands 
Balaam,  on  his  faithless  errand,  and  bids  him  go  with  the  mes- 
sengers of  Balak ;  but  adds,  *  Only  the  word  that  I  shall  speak 
unto  thee,  that  thou  shalt  speak.'  As  '  Captain  of  the  host  of 
the  Lord,'  he  appears  to  Joshua  in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  Joshua 
worships  God  in  him  ^ ;  and  the  Angel  asks  of  the  conqueror  of 
Canaan  the  same  tokens  of  reverence  as  had  been  exacted  from 
Moses  ™.  Besides  the  reference  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  "^  to  the 
curse  pronounced  against  Meroz  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  the 
Book  of  Judges  contains  accounts  of  three  appearances,  in  each 
of  which  we  are  scarcely  sensible  of  the  action  of  a  created  per- 
sonality, so  completely  is  the  language  and  bearing  that  of  the 
Higher  Nature  present  in  the  AjQgel.  At  Bochim  he  expostu- 
lates with  the  assembled  people  for  their  breach  of  the  covenant 
in  failing  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites.  God  speaks  by  him  as 
in  His  own  Name ;  He  refers  to  the  covenant  which  He  had 
made  with  Israel,  and  to  His  bringing  the  people  oat  of  Egypt ; 
He  declares  that,  on  account  of  their  disobedience  He  will  not 
drive  the  heathen  nations  out  of  the  land  <>•  Li  the  account  of  his 
appearance  to  Gideon,  the  Angel  is  called  sometimes  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord,  sometimes  the  Lord,  or  Jehovah.  He  bids  Gideon 
attack  the  Midianite  oppressors  of  Israel,  and  adds  the  promise, 
*I  will  be  with  thee.'  Gideon  places  an  offering  before  the 
Angel,  that  he  may,  if  he  wills,  manifest  his  character  by  some 
sign.  The  Angel  touches  the  offering  with  the  end  of  his  staff, 
whereupon  fire  rises  up  out  of  the  rock  and  consumes  the  offering. 
The  Angel  disappears,  and  Gideon  fears  that  he  will  die  because 
he  has  seen  *  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  face  to  face  p.'  When  the 
wife  of  Manoah  is  reporting  the  Angel's  first  appearance  to 
herself,  she  says  that  *A  man  of  God  came'  to  her,  *and  his 
countenance  was  like  the  countenance  of  the  Angel  of  God,  very 
terrible.'     She  thus  speaks  of  the  Angel  as  of  a  Being  already 

'  Exod.  xxxiii.  14;  compare  Isaiah  bdii.  9. 

1  In  Josh.  yi.  2  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  Host  (cf.  ch.  v.  14)  appear i  to 
be  called  Jehovah.     But  cf.  Mill,  Myth.  Int.  p.  354. 

">  Josh.  y.  13-15 ;  Exod.  ill.  5 ;  compare  Exod.  xxiii.  33. 

»  Judges  V.  23.  •  Ibid.  ii.  1-5.     See  Keil,  Comm.  in  loo. 

p  Judg.  vi.  11-22.  Keil,  Conmi.  in  loo.  See  Hengstenberg,  Christol. 
O.  Test.  yd.  iy.  append,  iii.  p.  292. 
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Imown  to  Israel.  At  his  second  appearance  the  Angel  bids 
Manoah,  who  *  knew  not  that  he  was  an  Angel  of  the  Lord/  and 
offered  him  common  food,  to  offer  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord.  The 
Angel  refuses  to  disclose  his  Name,  which  is  *  wonderful  <i.' 
When  Manoah  offers  a  kid  with  a  meat-offering  upon  a  rock 
unto  the  Lord,  the  Angel  movmts  visibly  up  to  heaven  in  the 
flame  of  the  sacrifice.  Like  Gideon,  Manoah  fears  death  after 
such  near  contact  with  so  exalted  a  Being  of  the  other  world. 
*  We  shall  surely  die,'  he  exclaims  to  his  wife,  *  because  we  have 
seen  God  ^^ 

But  you  ask.  Who  was  this  Angel  %  The  Jewish  interpreters 
vary  in  their  explanations  \  The  earliest  Fathers  answer  with 
general  unanimity  that  he  was  the  Word  or  Son  of  God  Himself. 
For  example,  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  St.  Justin  proves 
against  his  Jewish  opponent,  that  God  did  not  appear  to  Abra- 
ham by  the  oak  of  Mamre,  hefort  the  appearance  of  the  '  three 
men,'  but  that  He  was  One  of  the  Three  *.  Trypho  admits  this, 
but  he  objects  that  it  did  not  prove  that  there  was  any  God 
besides  Him  Who  had  appeared  to  the  Patriarchs.  Justin  re- 
plies that  a  Divine  Being,  personally  although  not  substantially 
distinct  from  the  supreme  Gk)d,  is  clearly  implied  in  the  state- 
ment that  Hhe  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah, 
brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven  V  Trypho 
yields  the  point.  Here  it  is  plain  that  St.  Justin  did  not  sup- 
pose that  a  created  being  was  called  God  on  account  of  Ins 
mission ;  St.  Justin  believes  that  One  Who  was  of  the  substance 
of  God  appeared  to  Abraham  ^.  Again,  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
Svnod  at  Antioch,  in  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  Paulus  of 
Samosata  before  his  deposition,  state  that  the  'Angel  of  the 

«  »mVd,  cf.  Is.  ix.  6. 

'  Judges  xiii.  6-32.  Cf.  Keil,  Gomm.  in  loc.  Hengst.  ubi  supra.  Vi- 
tringa  de  Angelo  Sacerdote,  obs.  vi.  14. 

*  Cf.  the  authorities  quoted  by  Drach,  Lettres  d'un  Rabbin  Couverti, 
Lettre  ii.  p.  169.     On  the  other  side,  Abenezra,  in  Exod.  iii.  2. 

^  With  St.  Justin*s  belief  that  the  Son  and  two  Angels  appeared  to  Abra- 
ham, cf.  Tertullian.  ady.  Maro.  ii.  27,  iii.  9 ;  St.  Hil.  de  Trin.  iv.  27.  That 
three  created  Angels  appeared  to  Abraham  was  the  opinion  of  St.  Augustine 
(De  Civ.  Dei,  x.  8,  xvi.  29).  St.  Ambrose  sees  in  the  '  three  men  *  an  adum- 
bration of  the  Blessed  Trinity :  *  Tres  vidit  et  unum  Dominum  appellavit.' 
De  Abraham,  i.  c.  5;  Prudent.  Apotheosis,  28.  This  seems  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  English  Church.  See  First  Lesson  for  Evensong  on  Trinity 
Sunday. 

■  Gen.  xix.  24. 

'  Dial,  cum  Tryph,  §  56,  sqq.  On  the  appearance  in  the  burning  bush, 
cf.  Ibid.  §  59-61 ;  cf.  too  ch.  127.     Comp.  St.  Justin,  Apol.  i.  c.  63. 

[lect. 
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Father  being  Himself  Lord  and  Gk)d,  /icyaXi;^  ^ovX^j  orf^iko^i^ 
appeared  to  Abraham,  and  to  Jacob,  and  to  Moses  in  the  burning 
bush  z/  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations  in  proof  of  a 
fact  which  is  beyond  dispute  *. 

The  Arian  controversy  led  to  a  modification  of  that  estimate 
of  the  Theophanies  which  had  prevailed  in  the  earlier  Church. 
The  earlier  Church  teachers  had  clearly  distinguished,  as  Scriptuie 
distinguishes,  between  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  Himself,  as  they 
believed,  Divine,  and  the  Fathec  But  the  Arians  endeavoured 
to  widen  this  personal  distinctness  into  a  deeper  difference,  a 
difference  of  Natures.  Appealing  to  the  often-assigned  ground  ^ 
of  the  belief  respecting  the  Theophanies  which  had  prevailed  in 
the  ante-Nicene  Church,  the  Arians  argued  that  the  Son  had 
been  seen  by  the  Patriarchs,  while  the  Father  had  not  been  seen, 
and  that  an  Livisible  Nature  was  distinct  from  and  higher  than 
a  nature  which  was  cognizable  by  the  senses  ^,  St.  Augustine 
boldly  faced  this  difficulty,  and  his  great  work  on  the  Trinity 
gave  the  chief  impulse  to  another  current  of  interpretation  in 
the  Church.  St.  Augustine  strenuously  insists  upon  the  Scrip- 
tural truth  d  of  the  Livisibility  of  God  as  God«.      The  Son, 

y  This  gloss  of  the  LXX.  in  Is.  ix.  6  was  a  main  ground  of  the  early 
Patristic  application  of  the  title  of  the  Angel  to  Grod  the  Son.  '  Although 
Malachi  foretells  our  Lord's  coming  in  the  Flesh  under  the  titles  of  "  the 
Lord,**  "the  Angel,"  or  "Messenger  of  the  Goyenant/*  (chap.  iii.  i)  there 
is  no  proof  that  He  is  anywhere  spoken  of  absolutely  as  "  Uie  Angel/*  or 
that  His  Divine  Nature  is  so  entitled.*  Dr.  Pusey,  Daniel  the  ]^phety 
p.  516,  note  I.  "  Mansi,  Gone.  i.  p.  1035. 

*  CSompare  however  St.  IrensBus  adv.  Hser.  iy.  7.  §  4 ;  Clem.  Alex.  PsBd. 
i.  7 ;  Theophilus  ad  Antol.  ii.  31 ;  Gonstit.  Apostd.  y.  20 ;  Tertnllian.  adv. 
Prax.  cap.  13,  14,  and  15;  St.  Gyprian.  ady.  Judseos,  ii.  c.  5,  6;  St.Gyr. 
Hieros.  Gatech.  10 ;  St.  Hil.  de  Ttin.  lib.  4  and  5 ;  St.  Ghrysost.  Hom.  in 
G«nes.  4a,  48 ;  Theodoret,  Interr.  y.  in  Exod.  (Op.  i.  p.  lai),  on  Exod.  iii.  a. 
Gf.  some  additional  authorities  giyen  by  P.  Vandenbroeok,  De  Theophaniis, 
sub  Vet.  Testamento,  p.  17,  sqq ;  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  lib.  i.  o.  i. 

^  e.  g.  cf.  TertuUian.  adv.  Marc.  ii.  c.  37. 

*  St.  Aug.  Serm.  vii.  n.  4.  The  Arian  criticism  ran  thus :  '  Filius  yisus 
est  patribus,  Pater  non  est  yisus:  inyisibilis  autem  et  visibilis  diversa 
natura  est.*  ^  St.  John  i.  18,  &c. 

*  '  Ipsa  enim  natura  yel  substantia  yel  essentia^  vel  quolibet  alio  nomine 
appellandum  est  id  ipsum,  quod  Deus  est,  quidquid  illud  est  eorporaliter 
videri  non  potest*  De  Trin.  ii.  c.  18,  n.  35.  The  Scotists,  who  opposed 
the  general  Thomist  doctrine  to  the  effect  that  a  created  angel  was  the 
instrument  of  the  Theophanies,  carefully  guarded  against  the  ideas  that 
the  substance  of  (rod  could  be  seen  by  man  in  the  body,  or  that  the  bodily 
form  which  they  believed  to  have  been  assumed  was  personally  united  to 
the  Eternal  Word,  since  this  was  peculiar  to  the  Divine  Iiicamation. 
(Scotus  in  lib.  ii.  sent.  dist.  8.)      Scotus  explains  that  the  being  who 
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therefore,  as  being  truly  God,  was  by  nature  as  invisible  as  the 
Father.  If  the  Son  appeared  to  the  Patriarchs,  He  appeared 
through  the  intermediate  agency  of  a  created  being,  who  repre- 
sented Him,  and  through  whom  He  spoke  and  acted  ^.  If  the 
Angel  who  represented  Him  spoke  and  acted  with  a  Divine 
authority,  and  received  Divine  honours,  we  are  referred  to  the 
force  of  the  general  law  whereby,  in  things  earthly  and  heavenly, 
an  ambassador  is  temporarily  put  in  the  place  of  the  Master  who 
accredits  him  8.  But  Augustine  further  warns  us  against  at- 
tempting to  say  positively.  Which  of  the  Divine  Persons  mani- 
fested Himself,  in  this  or  that  instance,  to  Patriarchs  or  Prophets, 
except  where  some  remarkable  indications  determine  our  con- 
clusion very  decisively^.  The  general  doctrine  of  this  great 
teacher,  that  the  Theophanies  were  not  direct  appearances  of  a 
Person  in  the  Godhead,  but  Self-manifestations  of  God  through 
a  created  being,  had  been  hinted  at  by  some  earlier  Fathers  \ 

sutumet  a  bodily  form,  need  only  be  'intrinsecus  motor  corporis ;  nam  tunc 
assumit,  id  est  ad  se  sumit,  quia  ad  operationes  proprias  sibi  ezplendas 
utitur  illo  sicut  instrumento.*  (Ibid.  Scholion  i.) 

'  '  Plroinde  ilia  omniai,  quae  Patribus  visa  sunt,  cum  Deus  illis  secundum 
Buam  disponsationem  temporibus  congruam  prsesentaretur,  per  creaturam 
facta  esse,  manifestum  est  .  . .  Sed  jam  satis  quantum  esdstimo  .  .  .  de- 
monstratum  est,  .  .  .  quod  antiquis  patribus  noetris  ante  Incamationem 
Salvatoris,  cum  Deus  apparere  dicebatur,  yoces  iUsB  ac  species  corporales  per 
angelos  facts  sunt,  aive  ipsis  loquentibus  vel  agentibus  allquid  ex  person^ 
Dei,  sicut  etiam  prophetas  solere  ostendimus,  sive  asswnenttbua  ex  creaiurd 
quad  ipH  non  essent,  ubi  Deus  figurat^  demonstraretur  hominibus;  quod 
genus  significationum  nee  Prophetas  omisisse,  multis  ezemplis  docet  Scrip- 
tura.'     DeTrin.  iii.  11,  n.  22,  27. 

(  '  Sed  ait  aliquis :  cur  ergo  Scriptum  est,  Dixit  Dominus  ad  Moysen ; 
et  non  potitis.  Dixit  angelus  ad  Moysen  ?  Quia  cum  verba  jvdicis  prceco 
pronuntiat,  non  scribitur  in  Grestis,  ille  prseco  dixit;  sed  ille  judex;  sic 
etiam  loquente  prophets  sancto,  etsi  dicamus  Propheta  dixit,  nihil  aliud 
quam  Dominum  dixisse  intelligi  yolumus.  Et  si  dicamus,  Dominus  dixit ; 
prophetam  non  subtrahimus,  sed  quis  per  eum  dixerit  admonemus.*  De 
Trin.  iii.  c.  ii,  n.  23. 

b  '  Nihil  aliud,  quantum  existimo,  diyinomm  sacramentorum  modesta  et 
cauta  consideratio  persuadet,  nisi  ut  temer^  non  dicamus,  Qussnam  ex  Trini- 
tate  Persona  cuilibet  Patrum  et  Prophetarum  in  aliquo  corpore  vel  simili- 
tudine  corporis  apparuerit,  nisi  cum  continentia  lectionis  aliqua  probabilia 
drcumponit  indicia.  .  .  .  Per  subjectam  creaturam  non  solum  Filium  vel 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  sed  etiam  Patrem  corporali  specie  sive  similitudine  mor- 
talibuo  sensibus  significationem  Sui  dure  potuisse  credendum  est.*  De 
•Rnn.  ii.  o.  18,  n.  35. 

1  Compare  St.  Lrenssus  adv.  Hser.  iv.  20,  n.  7  and  24 :  '  Verbum  na- 
turaliter  quidem  invisibile,  palpabile  in  hominibus  factum.'  Origan  (Hom. 
xvi.  in  Jerem.)  speaking  of  the  vision  in  Exod.  iii.  says,  'Grod  was  here 
beheld  in  the  Angel.' 
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and  was  insisted  on  by  contemporary  and  later  writers  of  the 
highest  authority^.  This  explanation  has  since  become  the 
predominant  although  by  no  means  the  exclusive  judgment  of 
the  Church  ^ ;  and  if  it  is  not  unaccompanied  by  considerable 
difficulties  when  we  apply  it  to  the  sacred  text,  it  certainly 
seems  to  relieve  us  of  greater  embarrassments  than  any  which  it 
creates  *^. 

But  whether  the  ante-Nicene  (so  to  term  it)  or  the  Augustinian 
line  of  interpretation  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Theophanies, 
Qo  sincere  believer  in  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  Holy 
Scripture  can  mistake  the  importance  of  their  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  K  the  Theophanies  were  not, 
as  has  been  pretended,  mythical  legends,  the  natural  product  of 
the  Jewish  mind  at  a  particular  stage  of  its  development,  but 
actual  matter-of-fact  occurrences  in  the  history  of  ancient  Israel, 
must  we  not  see  in  them  a  deep  Providential  meaning )  Whether 
in  them  the  Word  or  Son  actually  appeared,  or  whether  God 
made  a  created  angel  the  absolutely  perfect  exponent  of  ELis 
Thought  and  Will,  do  they  not  point  in  either  case  to  a  purpose 
in  the  Divine  Mind  which  would  only  be  realized  when  man  had 
been  admitted  to  a  nearer  and  more  palpable  contact  with  €k)d 
than  was  possible  under  the  Patriarchal  or  Jewish  dispensations  % 
Do  they  not  suggest,  as  their  natural  climax  and  explanation, 
some  Personal  Self-unveiling  of  God  before  the  eyes  of  His 
creatures )  Would  not  God  appear  to  have  been  training  His 
people,  by  this  long  and  mysterious  series  of  communications,  at 
length  to  recognise  and  to  worship  Him  when  hidden  under,  and 
indissolubly  one  with  a  created  nature )  Apart  from  the  specific 
circumstances  which  may  seem  to  have  explained  each  Theophany 
at  the  time  of  its  taking  place,  and  considering  them  as  a  series 
of  phenomena,  is  there  any  other  account  of  them  so  much  in 


^  St.  Jerome  (ed.  Vail.)  in  Ghdat.  ill.  19 :  'Quod  in  omni  Veteri  Teeta- 
mento  ubi  ang^us  primum  visus  refertur  et  postea  quasi  Deus  loquens 
inducitur,  angelus  quidem  verb  ex  ministiis  pluribus  quicunque  est  visus,  sed 
in  illo  Mediator  loquatur.  Qui  didt;  Ego  sum  Deus  Abraham,  etc.  Neo 
inirum  si  Deus  loquatur  in  angelis,  cum  etiam  per  angelos,  qui  in  hominibus 
sunt,  loquatur  Deus  in  prophetis,  dicente  Zacchari4 :  et  ait  angelus,  qui 
loquebatur  in  me,  ac  deinceps  inferente ;  hsec  didt  Deus  Omnipotens.'  Of. 
St.  Greg.  Magn.  Mag.  Moral,  xxviii.  a  ;  St.  A  than.  Ot.  iii.  c.  Arian.  §  14. 

*  The  earlier  interpretation  has  been  more  generally  advocated  by  English 
divines.  P.  Vandenbroeck's  treatise  already  referred  to  shews  that  it  still 
has  adherents  in  other  parts  of  the  Western  Church. 

See  espedally  Dr.  Pusey,  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  515,  note  20 ;  p.  516, 
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harmony  with  the  general  scope  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  that  they 
were  successive  lessons  addressed  .to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear  of 
ancient  piety,  in  anticipation  of  a  coming  Incarnation  of 
God? 

(y)  This  preparatory  service,  if  we  may  venture  so  to  term  it, 
which  had  been  rendered  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity 
by  the  Theophanies  in  the  world  of  sense,  was  seconded  by  the 
upgrowth  and  development  of  a  belief  respecting  the  Divine 
Kochmah  or  Wisdom  in  the  region  of  inspired  ideas. 

I.  The  *  Wisdom*  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  is  certainly  more 
than  a  human  endowment  i^,  and  even,  as  it  would  seem,  more 
than  an  Attribute  of  God.  It  may  naturally  remind  us  of  the 
Archetypal  Ideas  of  Plato,  but  the  resemblance  is  scarcely  more 
than  superficial.  The  'Wisdom'  is  hinted  at  in  the  Book  of 
Job.  In  a  well-known  passage  of  majestic  beauty.  Job  replies  to 
his  own  question,  Where  shall  the  Wisdom  o  be  found  %  He  re- 
presents Wisdom  as  it  exists  in  God,  and  as  it  is  communicated  in 
the  highest  form  to  man.  In  God  *•  the  Wisdom '  is  that  Eternal 
Thought,  in  which  the  Divine  Architect  ever  beheld  His  future 
creation  p.  In  man.  Wisdom  is  seen  in  moral  growth ;  it  is  '  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,'  and  *  to  depart  from  evil  <i.'  The  Wisdom  is 
here  only  revealed  as  underlying,  on  the  one  side,  the  laws  of  the 
physical  universe,  on  the  other,  those  of  man's  moral  nature. 
Certainly  as  yet,  *  Wisdom'  is  not  in  any  way  represented  as 
personal ;  but  we  make  a  great  step  in  passing  to  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  In  the  Book  of  Proverbs  the  Wisdom  is  co-eternal 
with  Jehovah ;  Wisdom  assists  Him  in  the  work  of  Creation ; 
Wisdom  reigns,  as  one  specially  honoured,  in  the  palace  of  the 
King  of  Heaven ;  Wisdom  is  the  adequate  object  of  the  eternal 
joy  of  God ;  God  possesses  Wisdom,  Wisdom  delights  in  God. 


°  The  word  rroar?  is,  of  course,  used  in  this  lower  sense.  It  is  applied  to 
an  inspired  skill  in  making  priestly  vestments  (Exod.  xxviii.  3),  or  sacred 
furniture  generally  (Ibid.  xzxi.  6  and  zzxvi.  i,  a) ;  to  fidelity  to  known  truth 
(Deut.  iv.  6 ;  cf.  xzzii.  6) ;  to  great  intellectual  accomplishments  (Dan.  i.  1 7). 
Solomon  was  typically  D3n :  his  '  Wisdom  *  was  exhibited  in  moral  pene- 
tration and  judgment  (i  Elings  iii.  28,  z.  4,  sqq.) ;  in  the  knowledge  of  many 
subjects,  specially  of  the  works  of  God  in  the  natural  world  (Ibid.  iv.  33,  34) ; 
in  the  knowledge  of  various  poems  and  maxims,  which  he  had  either  com- 
posed or  which  he  remembered  (Ibid.  iv.  32  ;  Prov.  i.  i).  Wisdom,  as 
communicated  to  men,  included  sometimes  supernatural  powers  (Dan.  v.  1 1), 
but  specially  moral  virtue  (Ps.  xxxvii.  30,  li.  6 ;  Prov.  x.  31) ;  and  piety  to 
GU)d^  (Ps.  cxi.  10).  In  Grod  rroann  is  higher  than  any  of  these ;  He  alone 
originally  possessei  It  (Job  xii.  12,  13,  xxviii.  i  a,  sqq.). 

•  Job  xxviii.  la,  rraann.         p  Ibid.  vers.  33-27.         «  Ibid.  ver.  a8. 
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*  Jehovah  (says  Wisdom)  possessed  Me  in  the  begmning  of  His  way. 
Before  His  works  of  old. 
I  was  set  up  from  evarlasting. 
From  the  begimiiiig,  or  ever  the  earth  was. 
When  there  were  no  depths,  I  was  brought  forth ; 
When  there  were  no  fountains  abounding  with  water. 
Before  the  mountains  were  settled, 
Before  the  hills  was  I  brought  fortii : 
While  as  yet  He  had  not  imule  the  earth,  nor  the  fields, 
Nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world. 
When  He  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there : 
When  He  set  a  compass  upon  the  face  of  the  depth : 
When  He  established  the  douds  above : 
When  He  strengthened  the  fountains  of  the  deep : 
When  He  gave  to  the  sea  His  decree. 
That  the  waters  should  not  pass  His  commandments 
When  He  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth : 
l^en  I  was  by  Him,  as  One  brought  up  with  Him : 
And  I  was  diuly  His  Delight,  rejoicing  always  before  Him ; 
Bejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  His  earth ; 
And  My  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men  '.' 

Are  we  listening  to  the  language  of  a  real  Person  or  only  of  a 
poetic  personification  1  A  group  of  critics  defends  each  hypo- 
thesis ;  and  those  who  maintain  the  latter,  point  to  the  picture 
of  Folly  in  the  succeeding  chapter  ■.  But  may  not  a  study  of 
that  picture  lead  to  a  very  opposite  conclusion )  Folly  is  there 
no  mere  absti-action,  she  is  a  sinful  woman  of  impure  life,  *  whose 
guests  are  in  the  depths  of  hell.*  The  work  of  Folly  is  the  very 
work  of  the  Evil  One,  the  real  antagonist  of  the  Divine  Eoch- 
maL  Folly  is  the  principle  of  absolute  Unwisdom,  of  consum- 
mate moral  Evil.  Folly,  by  the  force  of  the  antithesis,  enhances 
our  impression  that  *the  Wisdom'  is  personal.  The  Arians 
understood  the  word  *  which  is  rendered  *  possessed '  in  our  Eng- 
lish Bible,  to  mean  *  created,'  and  they  thus  degraded  the  Wisdom 
to  the  level  of  a  creature.  But  they  did  not  doubt  that  this 
created  Wisdom  was  a  real  being  or  person  ^.     Modem  critics 

'  Prov.  viii.  22-51.  For  Patristic  expositions  of  this  passage,  see  Peta- 
vius,  de  Trin.  ii.  i . 

■  Prov.  ix.  13-18. 

*  The  Arians  appealed  to  the  LXX.  reading  titrifft  (not  iKT^fforo),  On 
lerlCeiy  as  meaning  any  kind  of  production,  see  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  lib.  ii. 
c.  6,  sec.  8.  In  a  note  on  Athan.  Treatises,  ii.  542,  Dr.  Newman  cites 
Aquila,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nyss.  and  St.  Jerome,  for  the  sense  iicri]<ran-o, 

^  As  Kuhn  summarily  observes :  '  Bas  war  iiberhaupt  nicht  die  Frage  in 
christlichen  Alterthum,  ob  hier  von  einem  Wesen  die  Rede  sei,  das  war 
allgemein  anerkannt,  sondem  von  welcher  Art,  in  welchem  Yarhaltniss  zu 
GkSt  es  gedacht  sei.'    Dogmatik,  ii.  p.  29,  note  (2). 
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know  that  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  clear  certain  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  root  ^,  we  shall  read  *  possessed,*  and  not  *  created,* 
and  they  admit  without  difficulty  that  the  Wisdom  is  uncreated 
by,  and  co-eternal  with  the  Lord  Jehovah.  But  they  resolve 
Wisdom  into  an  impersonal  and  abstract  idea  or  quality.  The 
true  interpretation  is  probably  related  to  these  opposite  mistakes, 
as  was  the  Faith  of  the  Church  to  the  conflicting  theories  of  the 
Arians  and  the  Sabellians.  Each  error  contributes  something  to 
the  cause  of  truth ;  the  more  ancient  may  teach  us  that  the 
Wisdom  is  personal ;  the  more  modem,  that  it  is  uncreated  and 
co-eternal  with  God. 

2.  But  even  if  it  should  be  thought,  that  *  the  personified  idea 
of  the  Mind  of  God  in  Creation,*  rather  than  the  presence  of  '  a 
distinct  Hypostasis  y,*  is  all  that  can  with  certainty  be  discovered 
in  the  text  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs ;  yet  no  one,  looking  to  the 
contents  of  those  sacred  Sapiential  Books,  which  lie  outside  the 
precincts  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  can  well  doubt  that  something 
more  had  been  inferred  by  the  most  active  religious  thought  in 
the  Jewish  Church.  The  Son  of  Sirach,  for  instance,  opens  his 
great  treatise  with  a  dissertation  on  the  source  of  Wisdom. 
Wisdom  is  from  all  eternity  with  God ;  Wisdom  proceeds  from 
God  before  any  finite  thing,  and  is  poured  out  upon  all  His 
Works  ".  But  Wisdom,  *  thus  created  from  the  beginning  before 
the  world,*  and  having  an  unfailing  existence  *,  is  bidden  by  God 
to  make  her  *  dwelling  in  Jacob,  and  her  inheritance  in  Israel  *>.* 
Wisdom  is  thus  the  prolific  mother  of  all  forms  of  moral  beauty^ ; 
she  is  given  to  all  of  God's  true  children  d ;  but  she  is  specially 
resident  in  the  holy  Law,  '  which  Moses  commanded  for  an 
heritage  unto  the  congregations  of  Jacob  «.*  In  that  beautiful 
chapter  which  contains  this  passage,  Wisdom  is  conceived  of  as 
all-operative,  yet  as  limited  by  nothing ;  as  a  physical  yet  also  as 
a  spiritual  power ;  as  eternal,  and  yet  having  definite  relations  to 
time ;  above  all,  as  perpetually  extending  the  range  of  her  fruitfol 

*  This  both  in  Hebrew  and  (with  one  exception)  in  Arabic.   Cf.  GeeeniuB, 

Thesaurus,  in  r\s^  and  Uj.  So,  too,  the  Syr.  y  1  Q.  Neither  Gen.  xiv.  19 
nor  Deut.  xxxii.  6  require  that  TC!^  should  be  translated  'created,*  still  less 
Ps.  cxzxiz.  13,  where  it  means  'to  have  rights  over.*  Gesenius  quotes  no 
other  examples.  The  current  meaning  of  the  word  is  'to  acquire*  or 
'possess,'  as  is  proved  by  its  certain  sense  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
where  it  is  used. 

"I  So  apparently  DoUinger,  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum,  bk.  x.  part  iii« 
sec.  2. 

■  Ecdus.  i.  i-io.  •  Ibid.  xxiv.  9.  "  Ibid.  vers.  8-12. 

«  Ibid.  vers.  13-18.  <*  Ibid.  •  Ibid.  ver.  23. 
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self-manifestation  f.  Not  to  dwell  upon  language  to  the  same 
effect  in  Barucli  k,  we  may  observe  that  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
the  Sophia  is  more  distinctly  personal  \  If  this  Book  is  less 
prominently  theocratic  than  Ecclesiasticus,  it  is  even  more  ex- 
plicit as  to  the  supreme  dignity  of  Wisdom,  as  seen  in  its  unique 
relation  to  God.  Wisdom  is  a  pure  stream  flowing  from  the 
glory  of  the  Almighty » ;  Wisdom  is  that  spotless  mirror  which 
reflects  the  operations  of  Gk)d,  and  upon  which  He  gazes  as  He 
works  ^ ;  Wisdom  is  the  Brightness  of  the  Everlasting  Light  ^ ; 
Wisdom  is  the  very  Image  of  the  Goodness  of  God  ™.  Material 
symbols  are  unequal  to  doing  justice  to  so  spiritual  an  essence  : 
*  Wisdom  is  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  above  all  the  order 
of  the  stars ;  being  compared  with  the  light  she  is  found  before 
it  i^.'  '  Wisdom  is  more  moving  than  any  motion :  she  passeth 
and  goeth  through  all  things  by  reason  of  her  pureness  <>/  Her 
sphere  is  not  merely  Palestine,  but  the  world,  not  this  or  that 
age,  but  the  history  of  humanity.  All  that  is  good  and  true  in 
human  thought  is  due  to  her :  *  in  all  ages  entering  into  holy 
souls  she  maketh  them  Mends  of  God  and  prophets  P.*  Is  there 
not  here,  in  an  Alexandrian  dress,  a  precious  and  vital  truth 
sufficiently  familiar  to  believing  Christians  %  Do  we  not  already 
seem  to  catch  the  accents  of  those  weighty  formulae  by  which 
Apostles  will  presently  define  the  pre-existent  glory  of  their 
Majestic  Lord  ?  Yet  are  we  not  steadily  continuing,  with  no 
very  considerable  measure  of  expansion,  in  that  very  line  of 
sacred  thought,  to  which  the  patient  servant  of  God  in  the 
desert,  and  the  wisest  of  kings  in  Jerusalem,  have  already,  and 
so  authoritatively,  introduced  us  % 

3.  The  doctrine  may  be  traced  at  a  stage  beyond,  in  the 
writings  of  Philo  Judseus.  We  at  once  observe  that  its  form  is 
altered ;  instead  of  the  Wisdom  or  Sophia  we  have  the  Logos  or 
Word.  Philo  indeed  might  have  justified  the  change  of  phrase- 
ology by  an  appeal  even  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  the 
Hebrew  Books,  the  Word  of  Jehovah  manifestiB  the  energy  of 

'  Of.  eepeoially  Ecclus.  xxiv.  5-8,  10-18,  35-28,  and  i.  14-17. 

'  Compare  Baruch  iii.  14,  15,  29-32,  35,  36,  and  the  remarkable  Terse  37. 

'^  LtLcke,  who  holds  that  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  and  in  Ecclesiasticus 
there  is  merely  a  personification,  sees  a  '  dogmatic  hypoetatizing  *  in  Wisd. 
vii.  22,  sqq.  Cf.  too  Dahne,  Alexandrinische  Religiousphilosophie,  ii.  I34,&c. 

*  Wisd.  vii.  25. 

'  Ibid.  26 :  tcroirrpov  kin\\i^torov  t^j  rov  ©cow  iv^pyttas, 

1  Ibid,  inraiyourua  ^>6rrhs  iXUov,  compare  Heb.  i.  3. 

"  Ibid.  €iK(i)v  Tijj  ayaO^TTiTos  rov  ©coiJ,  compare  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  Col.  i.  15. 

■  Ibid,  ver,  29.        •  Ibid.  ver.  24,  compare  ver.  27.        p  Ibid.  ver.  27. 
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Gk)d :  He  creates  the  heavens  ^ ;  He  governs  the  world  '.  Ac- 
cordingly, among  the  Palestinian  Jews,  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts 
almost  always  represent  God  as  acting,  not  immediately,  but 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Memra  ■  or  Word.  In  the  Greek 
Sapiential  Books,  the  Word  is  apparently  identical  with  the 
Wisdom*;  but  the  Wisdom  is  always  prominent,  the  Word  is 
rarely  mentioned  u.  Yet  the  Logos  of  Ecclesiasticus  is  the 
organ  of  creation  ▼,  while  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  the  Logos  is 
clearly  personified,  and  is  a  minister  of  the  Divine  Judgment  x. 

«  Pb.  xEriii.  6.  mrr  nai.  '  Pa.  cxlvii.  15 ;  Isa.  Iv.  11. 

•  «TO^o  or  -nm.  Thus  on  Hosea  i.  7,  'I  will  save  them  by  the  Lord 
their  God,*  the  Ghald.  Paraphr.  runs,  'I  will  redeem  them  by  the  Word 
Jehovah  their  Grod.* 

*  Thus  in  Ecdus.  zxiv.  3  the  <ro(pia  &tov  uses  the  language  which  might 
be  expected  of  the  XiSyos  0cot;,  in  saying  that  she  came  forth  from  the  Mouth 
of  the  Most  High.  In  chap,  i  5  -nrj^  ao<pias  \6yos  ®€ov  (om  Tisch.)  is  prob- 
ably spurious.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  ao<pia  is  identified  on  the  one  side 
with  the  &yiov  irvfvfAa  iraiSeias  (chap.  i.  4,  5),  and  the  vvevfxa  Kvplov  (ver.  7) ; 
^vevfut  and  a-otpia  are  united  in  the  expression  irvevfia  <ro(pias  (vii.  7 ;  compare 
ix.  17).  On  the  other  side  a'o<pla  and  the  \Ayos  are  both  instruments  of 
creation  (Wisd.  ix.  i,  a ;  for  the  wevfia,  cf.  Gen.  i.  2,  and  Ps.  xxxiii.  6), 
they  both  'come  down  from  heaven*  (Ibid.  ver.  10,  and  jrviii.  15,  and  the 
TvevfAOf  ix.  17),  and  achieve  the  deliverance  of  Israd  from  Egypt  (cf.  xviii. 
15  with  X.  15-20).  The  representation  seems  to  suggest  no  mere  ascription 
of  identical  functions  to  altogether  distinct  conceptions  or  Beings,  but  a 
real  inner  essential  unity  of  the  Spirit,  the  Word,  and  the  Wisdom.  '  Es  ist 
an  sich  eine  und  dieselbe  gottliche  Kraft,  die  nach  aussen  wirksam  ist,  aber 
es  sind  verschiedene  Beadehungen  und  Arten  dieser  Wirksamkeit,  womach 
sie  Wort,  Geist,  Weisheit  Gottes  gennant  wird.'  Kuhn,  p.  27.  That  the 
vv€viAa  really  pointed  to  a  distinct  Hypostasis  in  God  became  plain  only  at 
a  later  time  to  the  mind  of  His  people.  On  the  relations  of  the  rtyrr  iiy\ 
the  HDDH,  and  the  r?in^  nni  to  each  other,  see  Kuhn,  p.  24. 

"  Kulm  has  stated  the  relation  of  the  'Wisdom,'  'Word,'  and  'Spirit*  to 
Grod  and  to  each  other,  in  the  Sapiential  Books,  as  follows :  '  Die  XJnter- 
scheidung  Grottes  und  Seiner  Offenbarung  in  der  Welt  ist  die  Folie,  auf  der 
sich  ein  innerer  XJnterschied  in  (jrott  abspiegelt,  der  XJnterschied  Gottes  nam- 
lich  von  Seinem  Worte,  Seiner  Weisheit.  Diese,  wiewohl  sie  zunachst  blosse 
Eigenschaften  und  somit  Sein  an  Sich  seiendes  Wesen,  oder  Krafte  und 
Wirksamkeiten  Grottes  nach  aussen,  somit  dasselbe  Wesen,  sofem  Es  Sich  in 
der  Welt  manifestirt,  ausdriicken,  erscheinen  sofort  tiefer  gefasst  als  etwas 
fur  sich,  unter  dem  Glesichtspunkt  eines  ^genen  gottlichen  Wesens,  einer 
gottlichen  Person.  Unter  einander  verhalten  sie  sidi  aber  so,  dass  einerseits 
Wort  und  Greist,  desgleichen  andrerseits  Wort  und  Weisheit  Gottes  theils 
unterschieden,  theils  aber  anch  wieder  wesentlich  gleichbedeutend  genommeu 
sind,  so  dass  ausser  dem  HAuptunterschiede  Gottes  von  Seinem  Andem  noch 
ein  weiterer,  der  TJnterschied  dieses  Andem  von  einem  Dritten  hinzuzukom- 
men,  zugleich  aber  auch  die  Identitat  des  ihnen  (unter  Sich  und  mit  Grott) 
gemeinsamen  Wesens  angedeutet  zu  sein  scheint.'  Lehre  von  Gottl. 
Dreieinigkeit,  p.  23. 

^  Bodus.  idiii.  26.  ■  Wisd.  xviii.  15. 
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In  Philo,  however,  the  Sophia  falls  into  the.  backgrounds,  and 
the  Logos  is  the  symbol  of  the  general  doctrine,  for  other  reasons 
perhaps,  but  mainly  as  a  natural  result  of  Fhilo's  profound  sym- 
pathy with  Stoic  and  Platonic  thought.  If  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
adopts  Platonic  phraseology,  its  fundamental  ideas  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ".  Philo,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  hearty  Platonist ;  his  Platonism  enters  into  the  yery  marrow 
of  his  thought.  It  is  true  that  in  Philo  Platonism  and  the 
Jewish  Eevelation  are  made  to  converge.  But  the  process  of  their 
attempted  assimilation  is  an  awkward  and  violent  one,  and  it 
involves  the  great  Alexandrian  in  much  involuntary  self-contra- 
diction. Philo  indeed  is  in  perpetual  embarrassment  between 
the  pressure  of  his  intellectual  Hellenic  instincts  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  dictates  of  his  religious  conscience  as  a  Jewish  believer 
on  the  other.  He  constantiiy  abandons  himself  to  the  currents 
of  Greek  thought  around  hun,  and  then  he  endeavours  to  set 
himself  right  with  the  Creed  of  Sinai,  by  throwing  his  Greek 
ideas  into  Jewish  forms.  If  his  Logos  is  apparently  moulded 
after  the  pattern  of  the  vow  pacrCKuths  iv  rj  rov  ^t6s  <l>varti — ^the 
Eegal  Principle  of  Intelligence  in  the  Nature  of  Zeus — ^with 
which  we  meet  in  the  Philebus  of  Plato*,  Philo  doubtless  would 
fain  be  translating  and  explaining  the  t]W  ^^21  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  in  perfect  loyalty  to  the  Faith  of  Israel.  The  Logos  of 
Philo  evidently  presupposes  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas ;  but 
then,  with  Philo,  these  Ideas  are  something  more  than  the 

'  Philo  distinguishes  between  Wisdom  and  Philosophy :  Philosophy  or 
wise  living  is  the  slave  of  Wisdom  or  Science ;  ao<l>ia  is  iirttrr'fiinTi  Belwv  kolL 
avBpomivav  koL  rSov  To{n<ov  ouTi&if  (Gong.  Qu.  Erud.  Grat.  §  I4,  ed.  Mangey, 
torn.  i.  p.  530).  Philo  explains  Exod.  xxiy.  6  all^forically,  as  the  basis  of  a 
distinction  between  Wisdom  as  it  exists  in  men  and  in  God,  Th  delop  y4vos 
afiiyts  K(d  &KpaTov  (Quis  Rer.  Div.  Hssr.  §  38,  i.  p.  498).  Wisdom  is  the 
mother  of  the  world  (Qnod  Det.  Potiori  Insid.  §  16,  i.  p.  20a) ;  her  wealth 
is  without  limits,  she  is  like  a  deep  well,  a  perennial  fountain,  iui.  But 
Philo  does  not  in  any  case  seem  to  personify  Wisdom ;  his  doctrine  of 
Wisdom  is  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  Logos. 

■  Vacherot  (ficole  d'Alexandrie,  vol.  i.  p.  134,  Introd.)  says  of  Wisdom 
and  Ecdesiasticus :  'Ces  monumens  renferment  peu  de  traces  des  id^ 
Gr^ues  dont  ils  semblent  avoir  pr^^d^  Tinvasion  en  Orient.*  Eoclesiasticus 
was  written  in  Hebrew  under  the  High-Priesthood  of  Simon  I,  b.o.  303-284, 
by  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  trai^ated  into  Greek  by  his  grandson,  who 
came  to  reside  at  Alexandria  under  ^Ptolemy  Euergetes. 

•  Plat.  Philebus,  p.  30.  'There  is  not,*  says  Professor  Mansel,  'the 
slightest  evidence  that  the  Divine  Beason  was  represented  by  Plato  as 
having  a  distinct  personality,  or  as  being  anything  more  than  an  attribute 
of  the  Divine  Mind.'  Of.  art.  Philosophy,  in  Kitto's  Cyd.  of  Bibl.  literar 
ture,  new  ed. 
n]  V 
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modelB  after  which  creation  is  fashioned,  or  than  the  seals  nhich 
are  impressed  upon  concrete  forms  of  existence  ^.  The  Ideas  of 
Philo  are  energizing  powers  or  causes  wherehy  Grod  carries  out 
His  plan  of  creation  ®.  Of  these  energetic  forces,  the  Logos,  ac- 
cording to  Fhilo,  is  the  compendium,  the  concentration.  Fhilo's 
1x^(08  is  a  necessary  complement  of  his  philosophical  doctrine 
concerning  God.  Fhilo  indeed,  as  the  devout  Jew,  believes  in 
Grod  as  a  Personal  Being  Who  has  constant  and  certain  dealings 
with  mankind ;  Fhilo,  in  his  Greek  moods,  conceives  of  Grod  not 
merely  as  a  single  simple  Ess^ice,  but  as  beyond  Personality, 
beyond  any  definite  form  of  existence,  infinitely  distant  from  all 
relations  to  created  life,  incapable  of  any  contact  even  with  a 
spiritual  creation,  subtilized  into  an  abstraction  altogether  tran- 
scending the  most  abstract  conceptions  of  impersonal  being.  It 
might  even  seem  as  if  Plulo  had  chosen  for  his  master,  not  Plato 
the  theologian  of  the  Timseus,  but  Plato  the  pure  dialectician  of 
the  Bepublic.  But  how  is  such  an  abstract  God  as  this  to  be 
also  the  Creator  and  the  Providence  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  \  Cer- 
tainly, according  to  Philo,  matter  existed  before  Creation  ^ ;  but 
how  did  God  mould  matter  into  created  forms  of  life  I  This, 
Philo  will  reply,  was  the  work  of  the  Logos,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  ideas  collectively.  The  Philonian  Logos  is  the  Idea  of 
ideas  ^ ;  he  is  the  shadow  of  God  by  which  as  by  an  instrument 
He  made  the  worlds';  he  is  himself  the  intelligible  or  Ideal 
World,  the  Archetypal  Type  of  all  creation  8.  The  Logos  of 
I'hilo  is  the  most  ancient  and  most  general  of  created  things^; 

^  Of.  PhilOf  da  Mundi  Opif.  %  44,  torn.  i.  p.  30 ;  Legis  Allegor.  i  §  9» 
torn.  i.  p.  47. 

"  D«  MunarcbU,  1.  %  6,  torn.  ii.  p.  219 :  6vofAd(ovcri  dh  ahriis  ohx  avh  cko- 
wod  riult  r&y  vap*  Ofxiy  li4aSf  4ir§ii^  '^Kcurroy  r&v  tvrtcv  J^unroiovcrit  rh  Uraicra 
rd/rrouffMt  Ka\  rit  Air^ipa  koI  hSpurra  Ka\  &crx)7AuiTi(rTa  Treparovffat  K<d  Trepiopi- 
Couoai  KoX  (rxVfMrl(ovcrai  kcH  <yuv6\(os  rh  xcfjpov  cts  rh  ifieipop  iJ.i0apfxoC6n€Pai, 
Oonip.  the  remarkable  passage  in  Be  Viot.  Offer.  §  13,  torn.  ii.  p.  261. 

^  In  one  passage  only  does  Philo  appear  to  ascribe  to  Ood  the  creation  of 
matter.  De  Somn.  i.  $  13,  torn.  i.  03a.  If  so,  for  once  his  Jewish  con- 
icldnoe  is  too  strong  for  bis  Flatonism.  But  even  here  his  meaning  is  at 
best  doubtM.    Of .  Mlinffer,  Heid.  und  Judenth.  bk.  x.  pt.  3,  §  5. 

"  De  Mundi  Opif.  §  6 ;  1.  p.  5 :  lf!4a  rStv  tSewv  6  eeoG  \Ayos, 

'  Legis  Allegor.  iii.  31 ;  i.  p.  106:  cki^l  ©foO  Se  6  x6yos  avrov  itrrip  f 
Kaddirtp  hpyipff  irpocrxp'ntTiti.tPos  iKOfffxavoiu,  De  Monarch,  ii.  §  5 ;  torn.  iL 
335 ;  De  Oherub.  %  35,  torn.  i.  p.  i6a. 

■  De  Mundi  Opif.  §  6,  i.  p.  5 :  y\  kpx^rviros  crtppayU,  Bp  (pa/itp  etpai  K6<rfiop 
por}rhPt  aOrhs  tip  tiri  rh  kpxtrwrop  irapi^eiyfia  ...  6  &€ov  \6yos.  The  \6yo5 
is  dissociated  iVom  the  irapdZtiyfia  in  De  Oonf.  Ling.  c.  ziv.  i.  414. 

**  Legis  Allegor.  iii,  61,  i,  p.  lai :  Ka\  6  \6yos  5«  tov  Qeov  inrepdvu  iravrSs 
iVTi  rov  K6(TfiOv,  Koi  TptafivTaros  koI  y€PiK<ifTaTOS  rwp  '6(ra  ytyop€, 
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he  is  the  Eternal  Image  of  God  ^ ;  he  is  the  band  whereby  all 
things  are  held  together^;  he  fills  all  things,  he  sustains  all 
things  \  Through  the  Logos,  God,  the  abstract,  the  intangible, 
the  inaccessible  God,  deals  with  the  world,  with  men.  Thus  the 
Logos  is  mediator  as  well  as  creator  ^^i ;  he  is  a  high-priest  and 
intercessor  with  God ;  he  interprets  God  to  man  ;  he  is  an  am- 
bassador from  heaven  ^.  He  is  the  god  of  impeifect  men,  whc 
cannot  ascend  by  an  ecstatic  intuition  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
supreme  God  o ;  he  is  thus  the  nutriment  of  human  souls,  and  a 
source  of  spiritual  delights  p.  The  Logos  is  the  eldest  angel  or 
the  archangel  <i ;  he  is  God's  Eldest,  His  Firstborn  Son ' ;  and 
we  almost  seem  to  touch  upon  the  apprehension  of  that  sublime, 
that  very  highest  form  of  communicated  life,  which  is  exclusive 
of  the  ideas  of  inferiority  and  of  time,  and  which  was  afterwards 
so  happily  and  authoritatively  expressed  by  the  doctrinal  formula 
of  an  eternal  generation.  But,  as  we  listen,  we  ask  ourselves 
one  capital  and  inevitable  question :  Is  Philo's  Logos  a  personal 
being,  or  is  he  after  all  a  pure  abstractiop  %  Philo  is  silent ;  for 
on  such  a  point  as  this  the  Greek  and  the  Jew  in  him  are  hope- 

<  De  Gonf.  ling.  §  a8,  i.  437.  '  Although,*  says  Philo,  'we  are  not  m  a 
position  to  be  considered  the  Sons  of  Grod,  yet  we  may  be  the  children  Tr{% 
atS^ov  ^\k6vos  avTOUf  \6yov  rov  ieponirov, 

*  De  Flantat.  §  2,  I.  331 :  Sefffihv  yhp  ahrhv  AfpriKrov  rov  trayrhs  6  7fw^ 
(Toy  iiroiei  irar^p, 

^  De  Mundo,  §  2,  ii.  p.  604 :  rh  hxvpdyrarov  koSL  fiefiaiifrarov  fytifffia  r&r 
SAccv  iarly,  Olros  &irb  r&v  yi,iffwv  M  rh  iripara  koX  hirh  rS»v  HiKpwy  els  fi4aa 
radeis  8oAixc^^(  ^hv  r^s  (piaews  ^pSjioy  a-ftTTfiTOV,  trvvdrytov  vdvra  rh  t^ipv  koI 
fftplyywv, 

«■  Quia  Rer.  Div.  Haer.  §  4a,  i,  p.  501 :  ry  5i  apxayy^^V  t'*^  vp^fFfivrdr^ 
xAytp  Zfopihof  i^aipcTOV  i^wK€v  6  r^  i\a  yfvtrfiaas  irar^py  Tva  fitOSpios  ffrhs  rh 
yevofifvop  ^icucpijrp  rod  vtiroiriKSros, 

"  Ibid. :  6  5'  avrhs  ik^ttjs  fxip  iari  rov  Ovrirou  lenpalvovros  act  vphs  rh 
A^daproif,  vpeafivT^s  5^  tow  iiye/xSvos  vphs  rh  virfiKOov,  Cf.  De  Somniis,  §  37, 
i«  653 )  1^6  Migr.  Abraham.  §  18,  i.  45a.  De  Gigant.  §11:  6  apxiep^vs 
xSyos. 

•  L^s  Allegor.  iii.  §  73,  i.  i  aS :  ovros  [so.  6  xSyos]  yitp  vfiwv  rSov  artXwp 
hp  eiri  Ochs,  rStp  Z\  ffofpap  Kcd  reXflwp,  6  TpwroSf  i.e.  Gk)d  Himself.  Cf.  $  3a 
and  §  33,  i.  107. 

P  Legis  Allegor.  iii.  §  59,  i.  lao :  *Op^s  rrjs  ^vxvs  rpo<p)]p  ota  icrrl ;  A6yos 
0€oO  trwex^s,  ioiK&)5  lp6<r(p,  Qi,  also  §  63.  De  Somniis,  §  37,  i.  691 :  r^ 
yhp  6pri  rov  Bttov  \6yov  P^im  (Tvp^x^s  fitff'  dpfi^s  Kol  rd^etos  (ptpofxipri,  vdtna 
bik  TrdprofP  iipax€trai  nai  ehtppaipti. 

4  De  Conf.  Ling.  §  a8,  i.  437 :  k^p  yL-rfiiirw  fiSprot  rvyxdvjf  ris  i|irfxp**»» 
&P  vths  &€ov  irpo(rayop€^€<rdaiy  (nrovSa^erw  KOCTfieiaOou  Korh,  rhp  irp»r6yopop  ab' 
rod  A6yopf  rhp  &yy€\op  irp€<rfi{>rarop  &s  kpxdyy^Xop  iroXvJifPVfJLOP  ivdpxopra* 

'  De  Gonf.  Ling.  §  14,  i.  414 :  rovrop  fih  yiip  Tcp^tF^inanov  vlhp  6  rup 
Hvrxop  &V6T(iAe  Tiarijp,  tp  treptoOi  irpurSyopop  wp6fia<rt. 
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lessly  at  issue.  Fhilo's  whole  system  and  drift  of  thought  must 
have  inclined  him  to  personify  the  Logos ;  but  was  the  personified 
Logos  to  be  a  second  God,  or  was  he  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
created  angel  %  If  the  latter,  then  he  would  lose  all  those  lofty 
prerogatives  and  characteristics,  which,  platonically  speaking,  as 
well  as  for  the  purposes  of  mediation  and  creation,  were  so  en- 
tirely essential  to  him.  If  the  former,  then  Fhilo  must  break 
with  the  very  fii'st  article  of  the  Mosaic  creed ;  he  must  renounce 
his  Monotheism.  Confronted  with  this  difficulty,  the  Alexandrian 
wavers  in  piteous  indecision ;  he  really  recoils  before  it.  In  one 
passage  indeed  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  call  the  Logos  a  *  second 
God",'  and  he  is  accordingly  ranked  by  Petavius  among  the 
forerunners  of  Arius.  But  on  the  whole  he  appears  to  fall  back 
upon  a  position  which,  however  fatal  to  the  completeness  of  his 
system,  yet  has  the  recommendation  of  relieving  him  from  an 
overwhelming  difficulty.  After  all  that  he  has  said,  his  Logos  is 
really  resolved  into  a  mere  group  of  Divine  ideas,  into  a  purely 
impersonal  quality  included  in  the  Divine  Being  *.   That  advance 

■  Fragment  quoted  from  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  lib.  vii.  c.  13  in  Phil.  Oper. 
ii.  625 :  Byrirhv  yhp  ohtkv  &ir€Movi(r6rivat  irphs  rhv  avwrdrw  Kcd  iraTtpa  rav 
S\»v  4i{)varo,  aWik  xphs  rhp  Be^epov  Behv,  Zs  itrriy  iKclvov  A&yos,  But  the 
Logos  is  called  Beds  only  iy  Karaxp^fffu    Op.  i.  655. 

*  That  Philo's  Logos  is  not  a  distinct  Person  is  maintained  by  Domer, 
Person  Ghristi,  Einleitung,  p.  33,  note  i.  44,  sqq.  note  40 ;  by  Dollinger, 
Heid.  und  Judenthmn,  bk.  x.  p.  iii.  §  5 ;  and  by  Burton,  Bampton  Lectures, 
note  93.  The  opposite  opinion  is  that  of  G&orer  (see  his  Philo  und  die 
Jiidisch-Alezandiinische  Theologie),  and  of  Liicke  (see  Professor  Mansel,  in 
Kitto's  Encycl.,  art.  Philosophy,  p.  526,  note).  Professor  Jowett,  at  one 
time,  following  Gfrorer,  appears  to  find  in  Philo  '  the  complete  personification 
of  the  Logos/  although  he  also  admits  that  Philo*s  idea  of  the  Logos  'leayes 
us  in  doubt  at  last  whether  it  is  not  a  quality  only,  or  mode  of  operation  in 
the  Divine  Being.*  (Ep.  of  St.  Paul,  i.  p.  510,  2nd  ed.)  He  hesitates  in- 
deed to  decide  Uie  question,  on  the  ground  that  '  the  word  **  person  "  has 
now  a  distinctness  and  unity  which  belongs  not  to  that  age.'  (p.  485.)  Surely 
the  idea  (at  any  rate)  of  personality,  whether  distinctly  analyzed  or  no,  is 
a  primary  element  of  all  human  thought.  It  is  due  to  Professor  Jowett  to 
call  attention  to  the  extent  (would  that  it  were  wider  and  more  radical  1)  to 
which  he  disavows  Gfrorer's  conclusions.  (Ibid.  p.  454,  note.)  And  I  quote 
the  following  words  with  sincere  pleasure :  '  The  object  of  the  Gospel  is  real, 
present,  substantial, — an  object  such  as  men  may  see  with  their  eyes  and 
hold  in  their  hands.  .  .  .  But  in  Philo  the  object  is  shadowy,  distant,  indis- 
tinct ;  whether  an  idea  or  a  fact  we  scarcely  know.  .  .  .  Were  we  to  come 
nearer  to  it,  it  would  vanish  away.*  (Ibid.  p.  413,  ist  ed. ;  p.  509,  2nd  ed., 
in  which  there  are  a  few  variations.)  A  study  of  the  passages  referred  to  in 
Mangey*s  index  will,  it  is  believed,  convince  any  unpreju(&ced  reader  that 
Philo  did  not  know  his  own  mind ;  that  his  Logos  was  sometimes  imper- 
sonal and  sometimes  not,  or  that  he  sometimes  thought  of  a  personal  Logos, 
and  never  believed  in  one. 
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toward  the  recogDition  of  a  real  Hypostasis, — so  steady,  as  it 
seemed,  so  promising,  so  fruitful,— is  but  a  play  upon  language, 
or  an  intellectual  field-sport,  or  at  best,  the  effort  which  pre- 
cedes or  the  mask  which  covers  a  speculative  failure.  We  were 
tempted  perchance  for  a  moment  to  believe  that  we  were  listen- 
ing to  the  master  from  whom  Apostles  were  presently  to  draw 
their  inspirations;  but,  in  truth,  we  have  before  us  in  Philo 
Judaeus  only  a  thoughtful,  not  insincere,  but  half-heathenized 
believer  in  the  Eevelation  of  Sinai,  groping  in  a  twilight  which 
he  has  made  darker  by  his  Hellenic  tastes,  after  a  truth  which 
was  only  to  be  disclosed  in  its  fulness  by  another  Eevelation, 
the  Eevelation  of  Pentecost. 

This  hesitation  as  to  the  capital  question  of  the  Personality  of 
the  Logos,  would  alone  suffice  to  establish  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  vacillating,  tentative  speculation  of  the 
Alexandrian,  and  the  clear,  compact,  majestic  doctrine  concern- 
ing our  Lord's  Pre-existent  Godhead,  which  meets  us  under  a 
somewhat  similar  phraseological  form^  in  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament.  When  it  is  assumed  that  the  Logos  of  St.  John  is 
but  a  reproduction  of  the  Logos  of  Philo  the  Jew,  this  assump- 
tion overlooks  fundamental  discrepancies  of  thought,  and  rests 
its  case  upon  occasional  coincidences  of  language  ▼.  For  besides 
the  contrast  between  the  abstract  ideal  Logos  of  Philo,  and  the 
concrete  Personal  Logos  of  the  fourth  Evangelist,  which  has 
already  been  noticed,  there  are  even  deeper  differences,  which 
would  have  made  it  impossible  that  an  Apostle  should  have  sat 
in  spirit  as  a  pupil  at  the  feet  of  the  Alexandrian,  or  that  he 
should  have  allowed  himself  to  breathe  the  same  general  re- 
ligious atmosphere.  Philo  is  everywhere  too  little  alive  to  the 
presence  and  to  the  consequences  of  moral  evil  ^.     The  history 

*  On  the  general  question  of  the  phraseclogioal  ocincidenceB  between 
Philo  and  the  writers  in  the  New  Testament,  see  the  passages  qnoted  in 
Professor  Hansel's  article  'Philosophy*  (Elitto's  Encyd.),  already  referred 
to.  I  could  sincerely  wish  that  I  had  lutd  the  advantage  of  reading  that 
article  before  writing  the  text  of  these  paces. 

^  'G&orer/  Professor  Jowett  admits,  'has  exaggerated  the  resemblancei 
between  Philo  and  the  New  Testament,  making  them,  I  think,  more  real 
and  less  verbal  than  they  are  in  fact.*  (1^.  of  St.  Paul,  i.  ^154,  note.)  '  II 
est  doutenz,*  says  M.  £.  Vacherot,  '  que  Saint  Jean,  qm  n  a  jamais  visits 
Alexandrie,  ait  connn  les  livres  dn  ph^osophe  juif.*  Histoire  Gritiqae  de 
r^le  d' Alexandrie,  i.  p.  aoi.  And  the  limited  drcnlation  of  the  writings 
of  the  theosophical  Alexandrians  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  Philo 
himself  appears  never  to  have  read  those  of  his  master  Axistobulus.  Cf. 
Yalkenaer,  de  Aristobulo,  p.  95. 

V  See  the  remarks  of  M.  £.  de  Pressens^,  J^sus-Ohrist,  p.  11  a. 
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of  Israel,  instead  of  displaying  a  long,  earnest  struggle  between 
the  Goodness  of  God  and  the  wickedness  of  men,  interests  Philo 
only  as  a  complex  allegory,  which,  by  a  versatile  exposition, 
may  be  made  to  illustrate  various  ontological  problems.     The 
priesthood,  and  the  sacrificial  system,  instead  of  pointing  to 
man's  profound  need  of  pardon  and  expiation,  are  resolved  by 
him  into  the  symbols  of  certain  cosmical  facts  or  theosophic 
theories.      Philo  therefore  scarcely  hints  at  the  Messiah,  al- 
though he   says  much   concerning  Jewish  expectations   of  a 
brighter  future;  he  knows  no  means  of  reconciliation,  of  re- 
demption ;  he  sees  not  the  need  of  them.     According  to  Philo, 
salvation  is  to  be  worked  out  by  a  perpetual  speculation  upon 
the  eternal  order  of  things ;  and  asceticism  is  of  value  in  assist- 
ing man  to  ascend  into  an  ecstatic  philosophical  reverie.     The 
profound  opposition  between  such  a  view  of  man's  moral  state, 
and  that  stem  appeal  to  the  humbling  realities  of  human  life 
which  is  inseparable  from   the   teaching  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  would  alone  have  made  it  improbable  that  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  are  under  serious  intellectual  obligations 
to  Philo.     Unless  the  preaching  which  could  rouse  the  con- 
science to  a  keen  agonizing  sense  of  guilt  is  in  harmony  with  a 
lassitude  which  ignores  the  moral  misery  that  is  in  the  world ; 
unless  the  proclamation  of  an  Atoning  Victim  crucified  for  the 
sins  of  men  be  reconcilable  with  an  indifference  to  the  existence 
of  any  true  expiation  for  sin  whatever ;  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
believe  that  PhUo  is  the  real  author  of  the  creed  of  Christendom. 
And  this  moral  discrepancy  does  but  tally  with  a  like  doctrinal 
antagonism.   According  to  Philo,  the  Divinity  cannot  touch  that 
which  is  material :  how  can  Philo  then  have  been  the  teacher  of 
an  Apostle  whose  whole  teaching  expands  the  truth  that  the 
Word,  Himself  essentially  Divine,  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us  1     Philo's  real  spiritual  progeny  must  be  sought  else- 
where.    Philo's  method  of  interpretation  may  have  passed  into 
the  Church ;  he  is  quoted  by  Clement  and  by  Origen,  often  and 
respectfully.     Yet  Philo's  doctrine,  it  has  been  well  observed,  if 
naturally  developed,  would  have  led  to  Docetism  rather  than  to 
Christianity*;    and  we  trace  its  influence  in  forms  of  theo- 
sophic Gnosticism,  which  only  agree  in  substituting  the  wildest 
licence  of  the  metaphysical  fancy,  for  simple  submission  to  that 
historical  fact  of  the  Incarnation  of  God,  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  Gospel. 

■  Domer,  Person  Christi,  i.  57  (Einleit.). 
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But  if  Philo  was  not  St.  John's  master,  it  is  probable  that  his 
writings,  or  rather  the  general  theosophic  movement  of  which 
they  are  the  most  representative  sample,  may  have  supplied 
some  contemporary  heresies  with  their  stock  of  metaphysical 
material,  and  in  this  way  may  have  determined,  by  an  indirect 
antagonism,  the  providential  form  of  St.  John's  doctrine.  Nor 
can  the  general  positive  value  of  Philo's  labours  be  mistaken,  if 
he  is  viewed  apart  &om  the  use  that  modem  scepticism  has 
attempted  to  make  of  particular  speculations  to  which  he  gave 
such  shape  and  impulse.  In  making  a  way  for  some  leading 
currents  of  Qreek  thought  into  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  Revela- 
tion, hitherto  wellnigh  altogether  closed  to  it,  Philo  was  not 
indeed  teaching  positive  truth,  but  he  was  breaking  down  some 
intellectual  barriers  against  its  reception,  in  the  most  thought- 
ful portion  of  the  human  family.  In  Philo,  Greek  Philosophy 
almost  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  it  was 
Greek  Philosophy  endeavouring  to  base  itself,  however  precari- 
ously, upon  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  Logos 
of  Philo,  though  a  shifting  and  incomplete  speculation,  may  well 
have  served  as  a  guide  to  thoughtful  minds  from  that  region  of 
unsettled  enquiry  that  surrounds  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  a 
Divine  Eeason,  to  the  clear  and  strong  faith  which  welcomes  the 
ftdl  Gospel  Eevelation  of  the  Word  made  Flesh.  Philo's  Logos, 
while  embodying  elements  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is 
nevertheless  in  a  direct  line  of  descent  from  the  Inspired  doc- 
trine of  the  Wisdom  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs;  and  it  thus 
illustrates  the  comprehensive  vigour  of  the  Jewish  Revelation, 
which  could  countenance  and  direct,  if  it  could  not  absolutely 
satisfy,  those  fitful  guesses  at  and  gropings  after  truth  which 
were  current  in  Heathendom.  K  Philo  could  never  have  created 
the  Christian  Doctrine  which  has  been  so  freely  ascribed  to  him, 
he  could  do  much,  however  unconsciously,  to  prepare  the  soil  of 
Alexandrian  thought  for  its  reception ;  and  from  this  point  of 
view,  his  Logos  must  appear  of  considerably  higher  importance 
than  the  parallel  speculations  as  to  the  Memra,  the  Shekinah, 
the  doctrine  of  the  hidden  and  the  revealed  God,  which  in  that 
and  later  ages  belonged  to  the  tradition  of  Palestinian  Judaism  7. 

'  Ck>mpare  Domer,  Person  Ohristi,  Einleit.  p.  59,  on  the  Adam  Kadmon, 
and  p.  60,  on  the  Memra,  Shekinah,  and  Metatron.  'Zu  der  Idee  einer 
Incarnation  des  wirklich  Gottlichen  aber  haben  es  alle  diese  Theologumene 
insgesanmit  nie  gebracht.*  They  only  involve  a  parastatic  appearance  of 
God,  are  symbols  of  His  Presence,  and  are  altogether  impersonal;  or  if 
personal   (as  the  Metatron),  they  are  clearly  conceived  of  as  created 
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*  Providence/  says  the  accurate  Neander,  *  had  so  ordered  it,  that 
in  the  intellectual  world  in  which  Christianity  made  its  first 
appearance,  many  ideas  should  be  in  circulation,  which  at  least 
seemed  to  be  closely  related  to  it,  and  in  which  Christianity 
could  find  a  point  of  connection  with  external  thought,  on  which 
to  base  the  doctrine  of  a  God  revealed  in  Christ  z.'  Of  these 
ideas  we  may  well  believe  that  the  most  generally  diffused  and 
the  most  instrumental  was  the  Logos  of  Alexandria,  if  not  the 
exact  Logos  of  Philo. 

It  is  possible  that  such  considerations  as  some  of  the  fore- 
going, when  viewed  relatively  to  the  great  and  vital  doctrine 
which  is  before  us  in  these  lectures,  may  be  objected  to  on  the 
score  of  being  *  fanciful.'  Nor  am  I  insensible,  my  brethren,  to 
the  severity  of  such  a  condemnation  when  awarded  by  the 
practical  intelligence  of  Englishmen.  Still  it  is  possible  that 
such  a  criticism  would  betoken  on  the  part  of  those  who  make 
it  some  lack  of  wise  and  generous  thought.  'Fanciful,'  after 
all,  is  a  relative  term ;  what  is  solid  in  one  field  of  study  may 
seem  fanciful  in  another.  Before  we  condemn  a  particular  line 
of  thought  as  *  fanciful,'  we  do  well  to  enquire  whether  a  pene- 
tration, a  subtlety,  a  versatility,  I  might  add,  a  spirituality  of 
intelligence,  greater  than  our  own,  might  not  convict  the  con- 
demnation itself  of  an  opposite  demerit,  which  need  not  be  more 
particularly  described.  Especially  in  sacred  literature,  the  im- 
putation of  fancifulness  is  a  rash  one ;  since  a  sacred  subject- 
matter  is  not  likely,  h  priori^  to  be  fairly  amenable  to  the 
coarser  tests  and  narrower  views  of  a  secular  judgment.  It 
may  be  that  the  review  of  those  adumbrations  of  the  doctrine 
of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  is  rather 
calculated  to  reassure  a  believer  than  to  convince  a  sceptic. 
Christ's  Divinity  illuminates  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  to  read 
them  as  a  whole  by  this  light  we  must  already  have  recognised 
the  truth  from  which  it  radiates.  Yet  it  would  be  an  error  to 
suppose  that  the  Old  Testament  has  no  relations  of  a  more 
independent  character  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Qodhead.  The 
Old  Testament  witnesses  to  the  existence  of  a  great  national 
belief,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  ignored  by  any  man 
who  would  do  justice  to  the  history  of  human  thought.     And 

personalities.    This  helps  to  explain  the  fact  that  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies the  main  attacks  on  our  Lord^s  Grodhead  were  of  Jewish  origin.     Cf. 
Domer,  ubi  sup.  note  14.    On  the  Rabbinical  ascription  of  Divine  attributes 
to  the  Metatron,  as  higher  than  all  angels,  see  Drach,  Harmonie,  ii.  p.  417. 
'  Kirchen  Geschichte,  i.  3,  p.  989, 
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we  proceed  to  ask  whether  that  belief  has  any,  and  what,  bear- 
ing upon  the  faith  of  Catholic  Christendom  as  to  the  Person  of 
her  Lord. 

II.  There  is  then  one  element,  or  condition  of  national  life, 
with  which  no  nation  can  dispense.  A  nation  must  have  its  eye 
upon  a  fatore,  more  or  less  defined,  but  fairly  within  the  appa- 
rent scope  of  its  grasp.  Hope  is  the  soul  of  moral  vitality;  and 
any  man,  or  society  of  men,  who  would  live,  in  the  moral  sense 
of  life,  must  be  looking  forward  to  something.  You  will  scarcely 
suspect  me,  my  brethren,  of  seeking  to  disparage  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  tradition ; — ^that  principle  to  which  the  Christian  Church 
owes  her  sacred  volume  itself,  no  less  than  her  treasure  of  formu- 
lated doctrine,  and  the  structural  conditions  and  sacramental 
sources  of  her  life ; — ^that  principle  to  which  each  generation  of 
human  society  is  deeply  and  inevitably  indebted  for  the  accumu- 
lated social  and  political  experiences  of  the  generations  before  it. 
Precious  indeed,  to  every  wise  man,  to  every  association  of  true- 
hearted  and  generous  men,  must  ever  be  the  inheritance  of  the 
past.  Yet  what  is  the  past  without  the  future  I  What  is 
memory  when  unaccompanied  by  hope)  Look  at  the  case  of 
the  single  soul.  Is  it  not  certain  that  a  life  of  high  earnest  pur- 
pose will  die  outright,  if  it  is  permitted  to  sink  into  the  placid 
reverie  of  perpetual  retrospect,  if  the  man  of  action  becomes  the 
mere  *  laudator  temporis  acti'?  How  is  the  force  of  moral  life 
developed  and  strengthened  %  Is  it  not  by  successive  conscious 
efforts  to  act  and  to  suffer  at  the  call  of  duty  I  Must  not  any 
moral  life  dwindle  and  fade  away  if  it  be  not  reaching  forward 
to  a  standard  higher,  truer,  purer,  stronger  than  its  own  1  Will 
not  the  struggles,  the  sacrifices,  the  self-conquests  even  of  a 
great  character  in  bygone  years,  if  they  now  occupy  its  whole 
field  of  vision,  only  serve  to  consummate  its  ruin  I  As  it  doat- 
ingly  fondles  them  in  memory,  will  it  not  be  stiffened  by  conceit 
into  a  moral  petrifaction,  or  consigned  by  sloth  to  the  successive 
processes  of  moral  decomposition )  Has  not  the  Author  of  our 
life  so  bound  up  its  deepest  instincts  and  yearnings  with  His 
own  eternity,  that  no  blessings  in  the  past  would  be  blessings  to 
us,  if  they  were  utterly  unconnected  with  the  future  1  So  it  is 
also  in  the  case  of  a  society.  The  greatest  of  all  societies  among 
men  at  this  moment  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Is  she  sus- 
tained only  by  the  deeds  and  writings  of  her  saints  and  martyrs 
in  a  distant  past,  or  only  by  her  reverent  trustful  sense  of  the 
Divine  Presence  which  blesses  her  in  the  actual  present )  Does 
she  not  resolutely  pierce  the  gloom  of  the  future,  and  confidently 
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reckon  upon  new  struggles  and  triumphs  on  earth,  and,  beyond 
these,  upon  a  home  in  Heaven,  wherein  she  will  enjoy  rest  and 
victory, — a  rest  that  no  trouble  can  disturb,  a  victory  that  no 
reverse  can  forfeit  ?  Is  not  the  same  law  familiar  to  us  in  this 
place,  as  it  affects  the  well-being  of  a  great  educational  institu- 
tion %  Here  in  Oxford  we  feel  that  we  cannot  rest  upon  the 
varied  efforts  and  the  accumulated  credit  even  of  ten  centuries. 
We  too  have  hopes  embarked  in  the  years  or  in  the  centuries 
before  us ;  we  have  duties  towards  them.  We  differ,  it  may  be, 
even  radically,  among  ourselves  as  to  the  direction  in  which  to 
look  for  our  academical  future.  The  hopes  of  some  of  us  are 
the  fears  of  others.  This  project  would  fain  banish  from  our 
system  whatever  proclaims  that  God  had  really  spoken,  and  that 
it  is  man's  duty  and  happiness  gladly  and  submissively  to  wel- 
come His  message ;  while  that  scheme  would  endeavour,  if  pos- 
sible, to  fashion  each  one  of  our  intellectual  workmen  more  and 
more  strictly  after  the  type  of  a  believing  and  fervent  Christian. 
The  practical  difference  is  indeed  profound ;  but  we  are  entirely 
agreed  as  to  the  general  necessity  for  looking  forward.  On  both 
sides  it  is  understood  that  an  institution  which  is  not  struggling 
upwards  towards  a  higher  future,  must  resign  itself  to  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  already  in  its  decadence,  and  must  expect 
to  die. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  that  association  of  men  which  we 
call  a  nation,  the  product  of  race,  or  the  product  of  circum- 
stances, the  product  in  any  case  of  a  Providential  Will,  Which 
welds  into  a  common  whole,  for  the  purposes  of  united  action 
and  of  reciprocal  influence,  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  human 
beings.  A  nation  must  have  a  future  before  it ;  a  future  which 
can  rebuke  its  despondency  and  can  direct  its  enthusiasm;  a 
future  for  which  it  will  prepare  itself;  a  future  which  it  will 
aspire  to  create  or  to  control.  Unless  it  would  barter  away  the 
vigorous  nerve  of  true  patriotism  for  the  feeble  pedantry  of  a 
soulless  archaeology,  a  nation  cannot  fall  back  altogether  upon 
the  centuries  which  have  flattered  its  ambition,  or  which  have 
developed  its  material  well-being.  Something  it  must  propose 
to  itself  as  an  object  to  be  compassed  in  the  coming  time ;  some- 
thing which  is  as  yet  beyond  it.  It  will  enlarge  its  frontier ;  or 
it  will  develope  its  commercial  resources ;  or  it  will  extend  its 
schemes  of  colonization ;  or  it  will  erect  its  overgrown  colonies 
into  independent  and  friendly  states ;  or  it  will  bind  the  severed 
sections  of  a  divided  race  into  one  gigantic  nationality  that  shall 
awe,  if  it  do  not  subdue,  the  nations  around.     Or  perchance  its 
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attention  will  be  concentrated  on  the  improvement  of  its  social 
life,  and  on  the  details  of  its  internal  legislation.  It  will  extend 
the  range  of  civil  privileges;  it  will  broaden  the  basis  of 
government ;  it  will  provide  additional  encouragements  to  and 
safeguards  for  public  morality;  it  will  steadily  aim  at  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  classes  who  are  forced,  beyond  others,  to 
work  and  to  suffer.  Thankful  it  may  well  be  to  the  Author  of 
all  goodness  for  the  enjoyment  of  past  blessings ;  but  the  spirit  of 
a  true  thankfulness  is  ever  and  very  nearly  allied  to  the  energy 
of  hope.  Self-complacent  a  nation  cannot  be,  unless  it  would 
perish.  Woe  indeed  to  the  country  which  dares  to  assume  that 
it  has  reached  its  zenith,  and  that  it  can  achieve  or  attempt  no 
more  I 

Now  Israel  as  a  nation  was  not  withdrawn  from  the  operation 
of  this  law,  which  makes  the  anticipation  of  a  better  future 
of  such  vital  importance  to  the  common  life  of  a  people.  Israel 
indeed  had  been  cradled  in  an  atmosphere  of  physical  and 
political  miracle.  Her  great  lawgiver  could  point  to  the 
event  which  gave  her  national  existence  as  to  an  event  unique 
in  human  history  *.  No  subsequent  vicissitudes  would  obliterate 
the  memory  of  the  story  which  Israel  treasured  in  her  inmost 
memory,  the  story  of  the  stem  Egyptian  bondage  followed 
by  the  triumphant  Exodus.  How  retrospective  throughout 
is  the  sacred  literature  of  Israel  I  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
great  deliverance  should  be  accurately  chronicled;  it  must 
be  expanded,  applied,  insisted  on  in  each  of  its  many  bearings 
and  aspects  by  the  lawgiver  who  directed  and  who  described 
it;  it  must  be  echoed  on  from  age  to  age,  in  the  stem 
expostulations  of  Prophets  and  in  the  plaintive  or  jubilant 
songs  of  Psalmists.  Certainly  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  history.  Israel  was  guided  by  the  contents 
of  her  sacred  books  to  live  in  much  grateful  reflection  upon 
the  past.  Certainly,  it  was  often  her  sin  and  her  condemnation 
that  she  practically  lost  sight  of  all  that  had  been  done  for 
her.  Yet  if  ever  it  were  permissible  to  forget  the  future, 
Israel,  it  should  seem,  might  have  forgotten  it.  She  might 
have  closed  her  eyes  against  the  dangers  which  threatened 
her  from  beyond  tihe  Lebanon,  from  beyond  the  Eastern  and 
the  Southern  desert,  from  beyond  the  Western  sea,  from 
within  her  own  borders,  from  the  streets  and  the  palaces 
of  her  capital.      She   might  have   abandoned  herself  in   an 

•  Deut.  iv,  34^ 
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ecstasy  of  perpetuated  trinmpli  to  the  voices  of  her  poets 
and  to  the  rolls  of  her  historians.  But  there  was  One  Who 
had  loved  Israel  as  a  child,  and  had  called  His  infant  people 
out  of  Egypt,  and  had  endowed  it  with  His  Name  and  His 
Law,  and  had  so  fenced  its  life  around  by  protective  institutions, 
that,  as  the  ages  passed,  neither  strange  manners  nor  hostile 
thought  should  avail  to  corrupt  what  He  had  so  bountifully 
given  to  it.  Was  He  forgetful  to  provide  for  and  to  direct 
that  instinct  of  expectation,  without  which  as  a  nation  it 
could  not  livel  Had  He  indeed  not  thus  provided,  Israel 
might  have  struggled  with  vain  energy  after  ideals  such  as 
were  those  of  the  nations  around  her.  She  might  have  spent 
herself,  like  the  Tynan  or  Sidonian  merchant,  for  a  large 
commerce ;  she  might  have  watched  eagerly,  and  fiercely,  like 
the  Cilician  pirate  or  like  the  wild  sons  of  the  desert,  for 
the  spoils  of  adjacent  civilizations;  she  might  have  essayed 
to  combine,  after  the  Greek  pattern,  a  discreet  measure  of 
sensuality  with  a  great  activity  of  the  speculative  intellect; 
she  might  have  fared  as  did  the  Babylonian,  or  the  Persian, 
or  the  Bom  an ;  at  least,  she  might  have  attempted  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  world-wide  tyranny  around  the  throne  of  a 
Hebrew  Belshazzar  or  of  a  Hebrew  Nero.  Nor  is  her  history 
altogether  free  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  such  ideals 
as  were  these;  we  do  not  forget  the  brigandage  of  the  days 
of  the  Judges,  or  the  imperial  state  and  prowess  of  Solomon, 
or  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  the  union 
of  much  intellectual  activity  with  low  moral  effort  which 
marked  more  than  one  of  the  Babbinical  schools.  But  the 
life  and  energy  of  the  nation  was  not  really  embarked,  at 
least  in  its  best  days,  in  the  pursuit  of  these  objects;  their 
attractive  influence  was  intermittent,  transient,  accidental. 
The  expectation  of  Israel  was  steadily  directed  towards  a 
future,  the  lustre  of  which  would  in  some  real  sense  more 
than  eclipse  her  glorious  past.  That  future  was  not  sketched 
by  the  vain  imaginings  of  popular  aspirations ;  it  was  unveiled 
to  the  mind  of  the  people  by  a  long  series  of  authoritative 
announcements.  These  announcements  did  not  merely  point 
to  the  introduction  of  a  new  state  of  things;  they  centred 
very  remarkably  upon  a  coming  Person.  God  Himself  vouch- 
safed to  satisfy  the  instinct  of  hope  which  sustained  the  national 
life  of  His  own  chosen  people ;  and  Israel  lived  for  the  expected 
Messiah. 

But  Israel,  besides  being  a  civil   polity,  was  a  theocracy; 
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she  was  not  merely  a  nation,  she  was  a  Church.  In  Israel 
religion  was  not,  as  with  the  peoples  of  pagan  antiquity,  a 
mere  attribute  or  function  of  the  national  life.  Religion  was 
the  very  soul  and  substance  of  the  life  of  Israel;  Israel  was 
a  Church  encased,  embodied  in  a  political  constitution.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  most  truly  national  aspirations  in  Israel  were  her 
religious  aspirations.  Even  the  modem  naturalist  critics  can- 
not fail  to  observe,  as  they  read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  that 
the  mind  of  Israel  was  governed  by  two  dominant  convictions, 
the  like  of  which  were  unknown  to  any  other  ancient  people. 
God  was  the  first  thought  in  the  mind  of  Israel.  The  existence, 
the  presence  of  One  Supreme,  Living,  Personal  Being,  Who 
alone  exists  necessarily,  and  of  Himself;  Who  sustains  the 
life  of  all  besides  Himself;  before  Whom,  all  that  is  not 
Himself  is  but  a  shadow  and  vanity;  from  Whose  sanctity 
there  streams  forth  upon  the  conscience  of  man  that  monJ 
law  which  is  the  light  of  human  life;  and  in  Whose  mercy 
all  men,  especially  the  afflicted,  the  suffering,  the  poor,  may, 
if  they  will,  find  a  gracious  and  long-sufPering  Patron, — this 
was  the  substance  of  the  first  great  conviction  of  the  people 
of  Israel.  Dependent  on  that  conviction  was  another.  The 
eye  of  Israel  was  not  merely  opened  towards  the  heavens;  it 
was  alive  to  the  facts  of  the  moral  human  world.  Israel  was 
conscious  of  the  presence  and  power  of  sin.  The  '  healthy  sen- 
suality,' as  Strauss  has  admiringly  termed  it^,  which  pervaded 
the  whole  fabric  of  life  among  the  Greeks,  had  closed  up  the 
eye  of  that  gifted  race  to  a  perception  which  was  so  familiar  to 
the  Hebrews.  We  may  trace  indeed  throughout  the  best  Greek 
poetry  a  vein  of  deep  suppressed  melancholy  ^ ;  but  the  secret 

^  See  Luthardt,  Apologetische  Vortrage,  vorl.  vii.  note  6.  The  ezpreanoii 
occurs  in  Schubart's  Leben,  ii.  461.  Lathardt  quotes  a  vory  charaoteriBtio 
passage  from  Goethe  (vol.  xxx.  Winckelinann,  Antikes  J^dnisches,  pp. 
10-13)  to  the  same  effect :  'If  the  modem,  at  almost  every  reflection,  caists 
himself  into  the  Infinite,  to  return  at  last,  if  he  can,  to  a  limited  point ;  tiie 
ancients  feel  themselves  at  once,  and  without  further  wanderings,  at  ease 
only  within  the  limits  of  this  beautiful  world.  Here  were  they  plaoed,  to 
this  were  they  called,  here  their  activity  has  found  scope,  and  their  passions 
objects  and  nourishment.'  The  'heathen  mind,*  he  says,  produced  'such  a 
condition  of  human  existence,  a  condition  intended  by  nature,*  that  'both  in 
the  moment  of  highest  enjoyment  and  in  that  of  deepest  sacrifice,  nay,  of  ab- 
solute ruin,  we  recognise  the  indestructibly  healthy  tone  of  their  thought.* 
Similarly  in  Strauss  Leben  Marklin*s,  1851,  p.  127,  MarkUn  says,  'I  would 
with  all  my  heart  be  a  heathen,  for  here  I  find  truth,  nature,  greatness.' 

^  See  the  beautiful  passage  quoted  from  Lasaulx,  Abhandlung  iiber  den 
Si^n  der  CEdipus-sage,  p.  10,  by  Luthardt,  ubi  Bupra»  note  7.    Cf.  also 
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of  this  subtle,  of  this  inextinguishable  sadness  was  unknown 
to  the  accomplished  artists  who  gave  to  it  an  involuntary  ex- 
pression, and  who  lavished  their  choicest  resources  upon  the 
ofb-repeated  effort  to  veil  it  beneath  the  bright  and  graceful 
drapery  of  a  versatile  light-heartedness  peculiarly  their  own. 
But  the  Jew  knew  that  sin  was  the  secret  of  human  sorrow. 
He  could  not  forget  sin  if  he  would ;  for  before  his  eyes,  the 
importunate  existence  and  the  destructive  force  of  sin  were 
inexorably  pictured  in  the  ritual.  He  witnessed  daily  sacrifices 
for  sin;  he  witnessed  the  sacrifice  of  sacrifices  which  was 
offered  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  by  which  the  *  nation  of 
religion,*  impersonated  in  its  High  Priest,  solemnly  laid  its  sins 
upon  the  sacrificial  victim,  and  bore  the  blood  of  atonement  into 
the  Presence-chamber  of  God.  Then  the  moral  law  sounded  in 
his  ears ;  he  knew  that  he  had  not  obeyed  it.  If  the  Jew  could 
not  be  sure  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  really  effected  his 
reconciliation  with  God;  if  his  own  prophets  told  him  that 
moral  obedience  was  more  precious  in  God's  sight  than  sacrificial 
oblations ;  if  the  ritual,  interpreted  as  it  was  by  the  Decalogue, 
created  yearnings  within  him  which  it  could  not  satisfy,  and 
deepened  a  sense  of  pollution  which  of  itself  it  could  not  relieve ; 
yet  at  least  the  Jew  could  not  ignore  sin,  or  think  lightly  of  it, 
or  essay  to  gild  it  over  with  the  levities  of  raillery.  He  could 
not  screen  from  his  sight  its  native  blackness,  and  justify  it  to 
himself  by  a  philosophical  theory  which  should  represent  it  as 
inevitable,  or  as  being  something  else  than  what  it  is.  The 
ritual  forced  sin  in  upon  his  daily  thoughts ;  the  ritual  inflicted 
it  upon  his  imagination  as  being  a  terrible  and  present  fact ; 
and  so  it  entered  into  and  coloured  his  whole  conception  alike  of 
national  and  of  individual  life.  Thus  was  it  that  this  sense  of 
sin  moulded  all  true  Jewish  hopes,  all  earnest  Jewish  antici- 
pations of  the  national  future.  A  future  which  promised 
political  victory  or  deliverance,  but  which  offered  no  relief  to 
the  sense  of  sin,  would  have  failed  to  meet  the  better  aspirations, 
and  to  cheer  the  real  heart  of  a  people  which,  amid  whatever 
unfaithfulness  to  its  measure  of  light,  yet  had  a  true  knowledge 
of  God,  and  was  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  and  to  the  effects  of 
moral  evil.  And  He  Who,  by  His  earlier  revelations,  had  Him- 
self made  the  moral  needs  of  Israel  so  deep,  and  had  bidden  the 

DoUinger,  Held,  und  Jud.  bk.  v.  pt.  i,  §  2 ;  Abp.  Trench,  Huls.  Lectures, 
ed.  3,  p.  305;  also  Comp.  H.  xvii.  446;  Od.  xi.  489,  xviii.  130;  Eurip. 
Hippol.  190,  Med.  1224,  Fragm.  No.  454,  808. 
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hopes  of  Israel  rise  so  high,  vouchsafed  to  meet  the  one,  and  to 
oner  a  plenary  satisfaction  to  the  other,  in  the  doctrine  of  an 
expected  Messiah. 

It  is  then  a  shallow  misapprehension  which  represents  the 
Messianic  belief  as  a  sort  of  outlying  prejudice  or  superstition, 
incidentsd  to  the  later  thought  of  Israel,  and  to  which  Chris- 
tianity has  attributed  an  exaggerated  importance,  that  it  may 
the  better  find  a  basis  in  Jewish  history  for  the  Person  of  its 
Founder.  The  Messianic  belief  was  in  truth  interwoven  with 
the  deepest  life  of  the  people.  The  promises  which  formed  and 
fed  this  belief  are  distributed  along  nearly  the  whole  range  of 
the  Jewish  annals ;  while  the  belief  rests  originally  upon  sacred 
traditions,  which  carry  us  up  to  the  very  cradle  of  the  human 
family,  although  they  are  preserved  in  the  sacred  Hebrew  Books. 
It  is  of  importance  to  inquire  whether  this  general  Messianic 
belief  included  any  definite  convictions  respecting  the  personal 
rank  of  the  Being  Who  was  its  object. 

In  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  Messianic  doctrine,  three 
stages  of  development  may  be  noted  within  the  limits  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  and  a  fourth  beyond  it.  (a)  Of  these  the  first 
appears  to  end  with  Moses.  The  Protevangelium  contains  a 
broad  indeterminate  prediction  of  a  victory  of  humanity  ^  over 
the  Evil  Principle  that  had  seduced  man  to  his  fall.  The  *  Seed 
of  the  woman '  is  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head^  With  the  lapse 
of  years  this  blessing,  at  first  so  general  and  indefinite,  is  nar- 
rowed down  to  something  in  store  for  the  posterity  of  Shem^, 
and  subsequently  for  the  descendants  of  Abrahams.  In  Abra- 
ham's Seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed. 
Already  within  this  bright  but  generally  indefinite  prospect  of 
deliverance  and  blessing,  we  begin  to  discern  the  advent  of  a 
Personal  Deliverer.  St.  Paul  argues,  in  accordance  with  the 
Jewish  interpretation,  that  '  the  Seed '  is  here  a  personal  Mes- 
siah^ ;  the  singular  form  of  the  word  denoting  His  individu- 
ality, while  its  collective    force    suggests  the  representative 


^  So  two  of  the  Targums,  which  neyerthdess  refer  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  to  the  days  of  the  King  Messiah.  The  singular  form  of  the  ool- 
lectiye  noun  would  here,  as  in  Gen.  xxii.  i8,  have  beeii  intended  to  suggest 
an  individual  descendant. 

*  Gen.  iii.  15 ;  cf.  Bom.  zvi.  20 ;  Gral.  iv.  4 ;  Heb.  ii.  14 ;  i  St.  John  iii.  8. 

'  Gen.  ix.  26.  «  Ibid.  xxii.  18. 

^  GiJ.  iii.  16.  See  the  Babbinical  authorities  quoted  by  Wetstein,  In 
loc.  On  the  objection  raised  from  the  collective  force  of  tnrfpfia,  cf.  BiiEdiop 
Ellicott,  in  loo. 
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character  of  Hia  Human  Natui'e.  The  characteristics  of  thii 
personal  Messiah  emerge  gradually  in  successive  prcdictioaa. 
The  dying  Jacob  looks  forward  to  a  Shiloh  as  One  to  Whom  of 
right  belongs  the  regal  and  legislativfi  authorityi,  and  to  Whom 
the  ohedient  nations  will  he  gathered.  Balaam  sings  of  the  Star 
That  will  come  out  of  Jacob  and  the  Sceptre  That  will  rise  out 
of  Israel''.  This  is  something  more  than  an  anticipation  of  the 
reign  of  David ;  it  manifestly  points  to  the  glory  and  power  of 
a  Higher  Eoyalty.  Moses'  foret«lla  a  Prophet  Who  would 
later  age  he  raised  up  from  among  the  Israelites,  like  unto  him- 
self. This  Prophet  accordingly  was  to  be  the  Lawgiver,  tl 
Teacher,  the  Euler,  the  Deliverer  of  Israel.  If  the  pi-ophei 
order  at  large  is  included  iu  this  prediction™,  it  ia  oidy  as  beingT 
personified  in  the  Last  and  the  Greatest  of  the  Prophets,  in  the 
One  Prophet  Who  was  to  reveal  perfectly  the  mind  of  God,  and 
Whose  words  were  to  be  implicitly  obeyed.  During  this  primory 
period  we  do  not  find  explicit  assertions  of  the  Divinity  of 
Messiah.  But  in  that  predicted  victory  over  the  Evil  One  ;  in 
that  bleasing  which  is  to  be  shed  on  all  the  families  of  the  earth ; 
iu  that  rightful  sway  over  the  gathered  peoples ;  in  the  absolute 
and  perfect  teaching  of  that  Prophet  Who  is  te  be  like  the  great 
Lawgiver  while  yet  He  transcends  him, — must  we  not  trace 
a  pr^oted  destiny  which  reaches  higher  than  the  known  limits 
of  the  highest  human  energy )  Is  not  this  early  prophetic  lan- 
guage only  redeemed  from  the  imputation  of  exaggeration  or 
vagueness,  by  the  point  and  justification  which  are  secured  to  it 
through  the  more  explicit  disclosures  of  a  succeeding  age  1 

(j3)  The  second  stage  of  the  Messianic  doctrine  centres  in  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  form  of  the  prophecy  here 
as  elsewhere  is  suggested  by  the  period  at  which  it  is  uttered. 
When  mankind  was  limited  to  a  single  family,  the  Hope  of  the 
future  had  lain  in  the  seed  of  the  woman :  the  Patriarchal  age 
had  looked  foi-ward  te  a  descendant  of  Abraham  ;  the  Mosaic  to 
a  Prophet  and  a  Legislated      In  like  manner  the  age  of  the 

'  Gen.  ilii.  10.  On  the  reading  rtrm  see  Pnaey,  Daniel  the  Prophalj  , 
p.  251.  Tbe  sense  given  in  tlio  test  '\%  supported  b;  Turgnni  Onkeloa,  J 
Jeriaklem  Targam,  the  Sjr.  and  Arab.  vBrsiona,  posHblj  by  those  of  Aqiuliirt 
and  SynuanehuB  (bnt  eee  Field,  Orig-.  He«ftpl.  torn.  i.  p.  70) ;  while  LXX,^I 
tdif  tl"  (*fty -ri  itDKHfj^ra  aJrw,  Vnlg.  'doneo  veniftt  Qui  mittendus  est,' 

*  Num.'ixiv.  17,  SoeJ,  H.WillemeiiDiBs.inTheBsiar.Theol.  Philolog, 
p.  3*51- 

'  Deut.  iviii.  18,  19  ;  see  Hengatenberg'a  ChriatologiB  des  A.  T,  vol.  i.  1 
p.  90;  Aotsiii.  31.  vii.  37 ;  St.  Jnlm  i.  ai,  vi.  14,  lii.  48,  49. 

-  Cf.  Deut,  x™i.  15. 
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Jewish  monarchy  in  its  bloom  of  youth  and  prowess,  was  bidden 
&c  its  eye  upon  an  Ideal  David  Who  was  to  be  the  King  of  the 
future  of  the  world.  Not  that  the  colouring  or  form  of  the 
prophetic  announcement  lowered  its  scope  to  the  level  of  a 
Jewish  or  of  a  human  monarchy.  The  promise  of  a  kingdom  to 
David  and  to  his  house /or  ever^^,  a  promise  on  which,  we  know, 
the  gfreat  Psalmist  rested  at  the  hour  of  his  deatho,  could  not  be 
fulfilled  by  any  mere  continuation  of  his  dynasty  on  the  throne 
of  Jerusalem.  It  implied,  as  both  David  and  Solomon  saw, 
some  Superhuman  Eoyalty.  Of  this  Eoyalty  the  Messianic 
Psalms  present  us  with  a  series  of  pictures,  each  of  which 
illustrates  a  distinct  aspect  of  its  dignity,  while  all  either  imply 
or  assert  thf)  Divinity  of  the  King.  In  the  second  Psalm,  for 
instance,  Messiah  is  associated  with  the  Lord  of  Israel  as  His 
Anointed  SonP,  while  against  the  authority  of  Both  the  heathen 
nations  are  rising  in  rebellion  4.  Messiah's  inheritance  is  to  in- 
clude all  heathendom  r ;  His  Sonship  is  not  merely  theocratic  or 
ethical,  but  Divine".  All  who  trust  in  Him  are  blessed ;  all 
who  incur  His  wrath  must  perish  with  a  sharp  and  swift  de- 
struction^.     In   the  first   recorded   prayer  of  the  Church  of 

»  3  Sam.  vii.  i6  (Pa.  Ixxxix.  36,  37 ;  St.  John  xii.  34).  'From  David's 
address  to  God,  after  receiving  the  message  by  Nathiun,  it  is  plain  that 
David  understood  the  Son  promised  to  be  the  Messiah  in  Whom  his  house 
was  to  be  established  for  ever.  But  the  words  which  seem  most  expressive 
of  this  are  in  this  verse  now  rendered  very  unintelligibly  "and  is  this  the 
manner  of  man?*'  whereas  the  words  DT«n  mm  nnr  literally  signify  "and 
this  is  (or  must  be)  the  law  of  the  man,  or  of  the  Adam,"  i.e.  this  promise 
must  relate  to  the  law,  or  ordinance,  made  by  Grod  to  Adam  concerning  the 
Seed  of  the  woman,  the  Man,  or  the  Second  Adam,  as  the  Messiah  is  ex- 
pressly called  by  St.  Paul,  i  Cor.  xv.  45-47.*— Kennicott,  Bemarks  on  the 
Old  Testament,  p.  115.  He  confirms  this  interpretation  by  comparing 
1  Chron.  xvii.  17  with  Bom.  v.  14. 

*  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5. 

P  Ps.  ii.  7.  See  J.  Frischmuthi  Dissert,  de  Messi^  Dei  Filio  ad  Ps.  ii. 
in  Thesaur.  Theol.-Philolog.  p.  571.  «  Ps.  ii.  2. 

'  Ps.  ii.  8,  9.  Gf.  St.  Aug.  cont.  Faustum  Man.  xiii.  7 :  '  Dabo  Tibi 
gentes  hsreditatem  Tuam  .  .  Quod  genti  Judseorum  in  qu&  regnavit  David 
non  esse  concessum,  Christi  autem  nomine  longe  lateque  omnes  gentes  occu- 
pante,  nemo  dubitat  esse  completum.*  ■  Ps.  ii.  7. 

*  Ps.  ii.  12.  See  Dr.  Pusey*s  note  on  St.  Jerome's  rendering  of  ">a  iptt>3, 
Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  478,  note  2  :  '  It  seems  to  me  that  St.  Jerome  pre- 
ferred the  rendering  "the  Son,*'  since  he  adopted  it  where  he  could 
explain  it  [viz.  in  the  brief  commentary],  but  gave  way  to  prejudice  in 
rendering  "adore  purely.*' '  Cf.  also  Beplies  to  Essays  and  Beviews,  p.  98. 
Also  Delitzsch  Psalmen,  i.  p.  15,  note.  '  Dass  "tn  den  Artikel  nicht  vertragt, 
dient  auch  im  Hebr.  ofter  die  Indetermination  ad  amplificandum  (s.  Flei- 
scher- zu  Zamachschari's  Gold.  Halsbandem  Anm.  2.  S.  i.  f.)  indem  sie 
n]  6 
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Christ^,  in  St.  Paul's  sermon  at  Antioch  of  Pisidia^,  in  the 
argument  which  opens  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^,  this  Psalm 
is  quoted  in  such  senses,  that  if  we  had  no  Kabbinical  text- 
books at  hand,  we  could  not  doubt  the  belief  of  the  Jewish 
Church  respecting  ity.  The  forty-fifth  Psalm  is  a  picture  of  the 
peaceful  and  glorious  union  of  the  King  Messiah  with  His 
mystical  bride,  the  Church  of  redeemed  humanity,  Messiah  is 
introduced  as  a  Divine  King  reigning  among  men.  His  form  is 
of  more  than  human  beauty;  His  lips  overflow  with  grace; 
God  has  blessed  Him  for  ever,  and  has  anointed  Him  with  the 
oil  of  gladness  above  His  fellows.  But  Messiah  is  also  directly 
addressed  as  God;  He  is  seated  upon  an  everlasting  throne 2. 
Neither  of  these  Psalms  can  be  adapted  without  exegetical  vio- 
lence to  the  circumstances  of  Solomon  or  of  any  other  king  of 


durch  die  in  ihr  liegende  Unbegrenztheit  die  Einbildungskraft  zur  Yergros- 
serung  des  so  auBgedruckten  Begriffs  auffordert.  Ein  arab.  Ausleger  wUrde 
an  u.  St.  erklaren :  ''Ktlsset  einen  Sohn,  und  was  fiir  einen  Sohnl"'  See 
J.  H.  Willemeri  de  OscnloFilii  ad  Ps.  ii.  Diss,  in  Thesaiir.  Theol.-Philolog., 
p.  582. 

"  Acts  iv.  25,26.  ^  Ibid.  xiii.  33.  «  Heb.  i.  5;  cf.  Horn.  i.  4. 

'  The  Chaldee  Targum  refers  this  Pssdm  to  the  Messiah.  So  the  Bereshith 
Rabba  Aben-Ezra,  D.  Kimchi,  Talm.  Tr.  Suocah.  fol.  52,  &c.  The  in- 
terpretation was  changed  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  pressure  of  the  Chris- 
tian arguments.  '  Our  masters/  says  B.  Solomon  Jarchi,  '  have  expounded 
[this  Psakn]  of  King  Messiah ;  but,  according  to  the  letter,  and  for  furnish- 
ing answer  to  the  Minim  [i.e.  the  Christian  "  heretics  '*],  it  is  better  to 
interpret  it  of  David  himself.'  Quoted  by  Pearson  on  art.  2,  notes; 
Chandler,  Defence  of  Christianity,  p.  213;  Pocock,  Porta  Mosis,  note, 
p.  307.     See  too  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Messiah,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 

*  Dr.  Pusey  observes  that  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  evade  the 
literal  sense  of  the  words  addressed  to  King  Messiah  (ver.  6),  '  Thy  throne, 
O  Grod,  is  for  ever  and  ever,'  'no  one  who  thought  he  could  so  construct  the 
sentence  that  the  word  EloTiim  need  not  designate  the  being  addressed, 
doubted  that  Elohim  signified  God ;  and  no  one  who  thought  that  he  could 
make  out  for  the  word  Elohim  any  other  meaning  than  that  of  ''God," 
doubted  that  it  designated  the  being  addressed.  A  right  instinct  prevented 
each  dafis  &om  doing  more  violence  to  grammar  or  to  idiom  than  he  needed, 


in  order  to  escape  the  truth  which  he  (Ssliked.  If  people  thought  that  thev 
might  paraphrase  "Thy  throne,  0  Judge"  or  "Prince,"  or  "image  of  God, 
or  "who  art  as  a  God  to  Pharaoh,"  they  hesitated  not  to  render  with  us 
"  Thy  throne  is  for  ever  and  ever."  If  men  think  that  they  may  assume 
such  an  idiom  as  "Thy  throne  of  Grod"  meaning  "Thy  Divine  throne,"  or 
"Thy  throne  is  God"  meaning  "Thy  throne  is  the  throne  of  God,"  they 
doubt  not  that  Elohim  means  purely  and  simply  God.  ...  If  people  could 
persuade  themselves  that  the  words  were  a  parenthetic  address  to  God,  no 
one  would  hesitate  to  own  their  meaning  to  be  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for 
ever  and  ever." '  Daniel  the  Plrophet,  pp.  470,  471,  and  note  8.  Rev.  v.  13. 
Cf.  Delitzsch  in  loo. 
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ancient  Israel ;  and  the  New  Testament  interprets  the  picture  of 
the  Eoyal  Epithalamiom,  no  less  than  that  of  the  Eoyal  triumph 
over  the  insurgent  heathen,  of  the  one  true  King  Messiah*. 
In  another  Psalm  the  character  and  extent  of  this  Messianic 
Sovereignty  are  more  distinctly  pictured  ^.  Solomon,  when  at 
the  height  of  his  power,  sketches  a  Superhuman  King,  ruling 
an  empire  which  in  its  character  and  in  its  compass  altogether 
transcends  his  own.  The  extremest  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  melt  away  before  the  gaze  of  the  Psalmist.  The  new 
kingdom  reaches  '  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  flood  unto  the 
world's  end «.'  It  reaches  from  each  frontier  of  the  Promised 
Land,  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  known  world,  in  the 
opposite  quarter.  From  the  Mediterranean  it  extends  to  the 
ocean  that  washes  the  shores  of  Eastern  Asia  ;  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  utmost  West.  At  the  feet  of  its  mighty 
Monarch,  all  who  are  most  inaccessible  to  the  arms  or  to  the 
influence  of  Israel  hasten  to  tender  their  voluntary  submission. 
The  wild  sons  of  the  desert  \  the  merchants  of  Tarshish  in  the 
then  distant  Spain®,  the  islanders  of  the  Mediterranean^,  the 
Arab  chiefs s,  the  wealthy  Nubians^,  are  foremost  in  proffering 
their  homage  and  fealty.  But  all  kings  are  at  last  to  fall  down 
in  submission  before  the  Ruler  of  the  new  kingdom ;  all  nations 
are  to  do  Him  service '.  His  empire  is  to  be  co-extensive  with 
the  world :  it  is  also  to  be  co-enduring  with  time^^.  His  empire 
is  to  be  spiritual ;  it  is  to  confer  peace  on  the  world,  but  by 
righteousness  \  The  King  will  Himself  secure  righteous  judg- 
ment™, salvation  >*,  deliverance  o,  redemption  p,  to  His  subjects. 
The  needy,  the  afflicted,  the  friendless,  will  be  the  especial 
objects  of  His  tender  care  ^.  His  appearance  in  the  world  will 
be  like  the  descent  of  *the  rain  upon  the  mown  grass';'  the  true 
life  of  man  seems  to  have  been  killed  out,  but  it  is  yet  capable 
of  being  restored  by  Him.  He  Himself,  it  is  hinted,  will  be  out 
of  sight ;  but  His  Name  will  endure  for  ever ;  His  Name  will 
'propagate*;'  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him*,  to  the  end  of 
time.  This  King  is  immortal ;  He  is  also  all-knowing  and  all- 
mighty.     *  Omniscience  alone  can  hear  the  cry  of  every  human 

*  Heb.  i.  8.  ^  Ps.  Ixxii.  •  Ibid.  ver.  8. 

*  Ps.  Ixxii.  9,  D^2.  •  Ibid.  ver.  lo.  '  Ibid. 

«  Ibid.  ^  Ibid.  MD.  *  Ibid.  ver.  ii. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  17.  ^  Ibid.  ver.  3.  ™  Ibid.  vers.  2,  4. 
n  Ibid.  vers.  4,  13.              °  Ibid.  ver.  12.  p  Ibid.  ver.  14. 

fl  Ibid.  vers.  1 2,  1 3.  '  Ibid.  ver.  6 ;  cf.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4. 

■  Ps.  Ixxii.  17.  *  Ibid. 
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heart ;  Omnipotence  alone  can  bring  deliverance  to  every  human 
sufferer^.'  Look  at  one  more  representation  of  this  Koyalty, 
that  to  which  our  Lord  Himself  referred,  in  dealing  with  his 
Jewish  adversaries^.  David  describes  his  Great  Descendant 
Messiah  as  his  '  Lord  y.'  Messiah  is  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of 
Jehovah,  as  the  partner  of  His  dignity.  Messiah  reigns  upon  a 
throne  which  impiety  alone  could  assign  to  any  human  monarch ; 
He  is  to  reign  until  His  enemies  are  made  His  footstool  ■;  He  is 
ruler  now,  even  among  His  unsubdued  opponents  *.  In  the  day 
of  His  power.  His  people  offer  themselves  willingly  to  His 
service ;  they  are  clad  not  in  earthly  armour,  but  *  in  the 
beauties  of  holiness  ^.'  Messiah  is  Priest  as  well  as  King  c ;  He 
is  an  everlasting  Priest  of  that  older  order  which  had  been 
honoured  by  the  father  of  the  faithful.  Who  is  this  everlasting 
Priest,  this  resistless  King,  reigning  thus  amid  His  enemies 
and  commanding  the  inmost  hearts  of  His  servants)  He  ie 
David's  Descendant ;  the  Pharisees  knew  that  truth.  But  He 
is  also  David's  Lord.  How  could  He  be  both,  if  He  was  merely 
human?  The  belief  of  Christendom  can  alone  answer  the 
question  which  our  Lord  addressed  to  the  Pharisees.  The  Son 
of  David  is  David's  Lord,  because  He  is  God;  the  Lord  of 
David  is  David's  Son,  because  He  is  God  Licamate  d. 

(7)  These  are  but  samples  of  that  rich  store  of  Messianic 
prophecy  which  belongs  to  the  second  or  Davidic  period,  and 
much  more  of  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  our  present 
subject.  The  third  period  extends  from  the  reign  of  Uzziah  to 
the  close  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  in  Malachi.  Here  Messianic 
prophecy  reaches  its  climax :  it  expands  into  the  fullest  par- 
ticularity of  detail  respecting  Messiah's  Human  life ;  it  mounts 
to  the  highest  assertions  of  His  Divinity.  Isaiah  is  the  richest 
mine  of  Messianic  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament®.     Messiah, 


•  Daniel  the  Ft^phet,  p.  479. 

«  St.  Matt.  xxii.  41-45;  Ps.  ex.  1.  '  Pa.  ex.  i.  ■  Ibid. 

•  Pa.  ex.  2.  *»  Ibid.  ver.  3.  •  Ibid.  ver.  4. 

^  On  Ps.  ex.  Bee  Pusey  on  Daniel,  p.  466,  sqq.  Delitzseh,  PB&lmen  ii. 
p.  639.  Martini,  Pugio  Fidei,  p.  iii.  e.  3,  sqq.  For  evidence  of  later 
Jewish  attempts  to  parry  the  Chnstian  argument  by  interpreting  the  psalm 
of  Hezekiah,  see  St.  Just.  Mart.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  33,  83 ;  Tertull.  adv. 
Mareion,  v.  9 :  of  Zerubbabel,  St.  Chrysos.  Expos,  in  Ps.  eix. 

•  With  reference  to  the  modem  theory  (Benan,  Vie  de  Jesus,  p.  37,  &o. 
&e.)  of  a  'later  Isaiah,*  or  'Great  Unknown,*  living  at  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  Captivity,  and  the  assumed  author  of  Is.  xl.-lxvi.,  it  may  suffice 
to  refer  to  Dean  Payne  Smith's  valuable  volume  of  University  Sermons 
on  the  subject   When  it  is  taken  for  granted  on  h  priori  grounds  that  bond 
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especially  designated  as  Hhe  Servant  of  God,'  is  the  central 
figure  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Both  in  Isaiah  and  in 
Jeremiah,  the  titles  of  Messiah  are  often  and  pointedly  ex- 
presfflve  of  His  true  Humanity.  He  is  the  Fruit  of  the  earth  ^ ; 
He  is  the  Hod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse  s ;  He  is  the  Branch  or 
Sprout  of  David,  the  Zemach  \  He  is  called  by  God  from  His 
mother's  womb^;  God  has  put  His  Spirit  upon  Him  3.  He  is 
anointed  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek,  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive  k.  He  is  a 
Prophet ;  His  work  is  greater  than  that  of  any  prophet  of 
Israel.  Not  merely  will  He  come  as  a  Redeemer  to  them  that 
turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob  \  and  to  restore  the  preserved 
of  Israel  ""^ ;  He  is  also  given  as  a  Light  to  the  Gentiles,  as  the 
Salvation  of  God  unto  the  end  of  the  earth  i^.  Such  is  His 
Spiritual  Power  as  Prophet  and  Legislator  that  He  will  write 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  not  upon  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  the  true  Israel  o.  In  Zechariah  as  in  David 
He  is  an  enthroned  Priest  p,  but  it  is  the  Kingly  glory  of 
Messiah  which  predominates  throughout  the  prophetic  repre- 
sentations of  this  period  %  and  in  which  His  Superhuman  Nature 
is  most  distinctly  suggested.  According  to  Jeremiah,  the  Branch 


ySf^eprediction  of  stricUy  future  events  is  impossible,  the  Bible  predictions  must 
either  be  resolved  into  the  far-sighted  anticipations  of  genius,  or,  if  their 
accuracy  is  too  detailed  to  admit  of  this  explanation,  they  must  be  treated  as 
being  only  historical  accounts  of  the  events  referred  to,  thrown  with  whatever 
design  into  the  form  of  prophecy.  The  predictions  respecting  Cyrus  in  the 
latter  part  of  Isaiah  are  too  explicit  to  be  reasonably  r^arded  as  the  results 
of  natui'al  foresight ;  hence  the  modem  assumption  of  a  '  later  Isaiah  *  as 
their  real  author.  '  Supposing  this  assumption,'  says  Bishop  Ollivant,  '  to 
be  true,  this  later  Isaiah  was  not  only  a  deceiver,  but  also  a  witness  to  his 
own  fraud ;  for  he  constantly  appeals  to  prophetic  power  as  a  test  of  truth, 
making  it,  and  specifically  the  prediction  respecting  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  by  Cyrus,  an  evidence  of  the  foreknowledge  of  Jehovah,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  nothingness  of  heathen  idols.  And  yet  we  are  to  suppose 
that  when  this  fraud  was  furst  palmed  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  they  were 
so  simple  as  not  to  have  perceived  that  out  of  his  own  mouth  this  false 
prophet  was  condemned  I  — Charge  of  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  1866,  p.  99, 
note  b.  Comp.  Delitzsch,  Der  IVophet  Jesaia,  p.  23,  and  his  discussion 
of  the  question  in  the  introduction  to  chapters  xl-lxvi.  Smithes  Diet.  Bible, 
art.  'Isaiah.*  '  Isa.  iv.  2.  «  Ibid.  xi.  i. 

^  Jer.  xxiii.  5;  xxxiii.  15,  Zech.  iii.  8,  vi.  I  a. 

»  Isa.  xlix.  I.  .    i  Ibid.  xlii.  I.  *  Ibid.  Ixi.  i. 

*  Ibid.  lix.  20 ;  cf.  xii.  3.        "*  Isa.  xlix.  6.  "  Ibid. 

o  Jer.  xxxi.  31-35.  See  J.  Frischmuthi  de  Foedere  Novo  ad  Jer.  xxxi 
Dis.  in  Thesaur.  Theol.-Philolog.  p.  855,  860. 

p  Zech.  vi.  13.  1  Sc^  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  24;  Hos.  iii.  5,  &c. 
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of  Righteousness,  who  is  to  be  raised  up  among  the  posterity  of 
David,  is  a  King  who  will  reign  and  prosper  and  execute  judg- 
ment and  justice  in  the  earth  i*.  According  to  Isaiah,  this 
expected  King,  the  Root  of  Jesse,  *  will  stand  for  an  ensign  of 
the  people ; '  the  Gentiles  will  seek  Him ;  He  will  be  the 
rallying-point  of  the  world's  hopes,  the  true  centre  of  its  govern- 
ment ■•  *  Kings  will  see  and  arise,  princes  also  will  worship  *  ;* 
in  deep  religious  awe,  '  kings  will  shut  their  mouths  at  Him  "^^ 
Righteousness,  equity,  awSt  justice,  strict  faithfulness,  will 
mark  His  administration  ▼ ;  He  will  not  be  dependent  like  a 
human  magistrate  upon  the  evidence  of  His  senses ;  He  will  not 
judge  after  the  sight  of  His  eyes,  nor  reprove  after  the  hearing 
of  His  ears^ ;  He  will  rely  upon  the  infallibility  of  a  perfect  moral 
insight.  Beneath  the  shadow  of  His  throne,  all  that  is  by  nature 
savage,  proud,  and  cruel  among  the  sons  of  men  will  learn  the 
habits  of  tenderness,  humility,  and  love  *.  *  The  wolf  also  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the 
kid ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  Hon  and  the  fatling  together ; 
and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.*  The  reign  of  moral  light  y, 
of  spiritual  graces,  of  innocence,  of  simplicity,  will  succeed  to 
the  reign  of  physical  and  brute  force",  lie  old  sources  of  moral 
danger  will  become  harmless  through  His  protecting  presence 
and  blessing ;  *  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the 
asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice' 
den^ ;'  and  in  the  end  '  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea  h.'  Daniel  is  taught 
that  at  the  *  anointing  of  the  Most  Holy'  —  after  a  defined 
period — GU)d  will  *  finish  the  transgressions,'  and  *  make  an  end 
of  sins,'  and  *make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,'  and  *  bring  in 
everlasting  righteousness  «.'  Zechariah  too  especially  points  out 
the  moral  and  spiritual  characteristics  of  the  reign  of  King 
Messiah.  The  founder  of  an  eastern  dynasty  must  ordinarily 
wade  through  blood  and  slaughter  to  the  steps  of  his  throne, 
and  must  maintain  his  authority  by  force.  But  the  daughter  of 
Jerusalem  beholds  her  King  coming  to  her,  *  Just  and  having 
salvation,  lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass.'  *  The  chariots  are  cut 
off  from  Ephraim,  and  the  horse  from  Jerusalem ;'  the  King 
*  speaks  peace  unto  the  heathen ;'  the  *  battle-bow  is  broken ;' 


'  Jer.  xxiii.  5 ;  xxx.  8,  9.  •  Isa.  xi.  10.  *  Ibid.  xlix.  7. 

■  Isa.  lii.  15.  ^  Ibid.  xi.  4,  5.  *  Ibid.  ver.  3. 

«  Ibid.  vera.  6-8.  >  Ibid.  Ix.  i,  2,  19,  20.        ■  Ibid.  Ixv.  16. 

»  Ibid.  xi.  8.  ^  Ibid.  ver.  9.  «  Dan.  ix.  24. 
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Messiah  is  to  win  the  world  by  His  sufferings.    8  7 

and  yet  His  dominion  extends  '  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  d.' 

In  harsh  and  utter  contrast,  as  it  seems,  to  this  represen- 
tation of  Messiah  as  a  Jewish  King,  the  moral  conqueror  and 
ruler  of  the  world,  there  is  another  representation  of  Him  which 
belongs  to  the  Davidic  period  as  well  as  to  that  of  Isaiah. 
Messiah  had  been  typified  in  David  persecuted  by  Saul  and 
humbled  by  Absalom,  no  less  truly  than  He  had  been  typified 
in  Solomon  surrounded  by  all  the  glory  of  his  imperial  court. 
If  Messiah  reigns  in  the  forty-fifth  or  in  the  seventy-second 
Psalms,  He  suffers,  nay  He  is  pre-eminent  among  the  suffeiing, 
in  the  twenty-second.  We  might  suppose  that  the  suffering  Just 
One  who  is  described  by  David,  reaches  the  climax  of  anguish ; 
but  the  portrait  of  an  archetypal  Sorrow  has  been  even  more 
minutely  touched  by  the  hand  of  Isaiah.  In  both  writers,  how- 
ever, the  deepest  humiliations  and  woes  are  confidently  treated 
as  the  prelude  to  an  assured  victory.  The  Psalmist  passes,  from 
what  is  little  less  than  an  elaborate  programme  of  the  historical 
circumstances  of  the  Crucifixion,  to  an  announcement  that  by 
these  unexampled  sufferings  the  heathen  will  be  converted,  and 
all  the  kindreds  of  the  .Gentiles  will  be  brought  to  adore  the 
true   God®.     The  Prophet   describes  the   Servant   of  God  as 

*  despised  and  rejected  of  men^;'  His  sorrows  are  viewed  with 
general  satisfaction  ;  they  are  accounted  a  just  punishment  for 
His  own  supposed  crimes  &.  Yet  in  reality  He  bears  our  in- 
firmities, and  carries  our  sorrows  ^ ;  His  wounds  are  due  to  our 
transgressions ;  His  stripes  have  a  healing  virtue  for  us  '\  His 
sufferings  and  death  are  a  trespass-offering  i ;  on  Him  is  laid 
the  iniquity  of  all  ^.  If  in  Isaiah  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
tragedy  is  more  fully  insisted  on,  the  picture  itself  is  not  less 
vivid  than  that  of  the  Psalter.  The  suffering  Servant  stands 
before  His  judges;  ^His  Visage  is  so  marred  more  than  any 
man,  and  His  Form  more  than  the  sons  of  men^ ;'  like  a  lamb  i^^, 
innocent,  defenceless,  dumb,  He  is  led  forth  to  the  slaughter ; 

*  He  is  cut  off  from  the  laJid  of  the  living  ^.'     Yet  the  Prophet 

^  Zech.  iz.  9,  10.  J.  Erisclmiuthi,  De  Messid  Rege  Sionis  Diss,  in 
Thesaur.  Theol.-Philolog.  p.  1016. 

*  Pb.  zzii.  1-2 1,  and  27.  Phillips,  on  Ps.  zxii.,  argues  that  the  Messianic 
sense  is  'the  true  and  only  true'  sense  of  it.  See  J.  Frischmuthi,  De 
Messise  manuum  et  pedum  perforatione  ad  Ps.  xzii.  1 7,  Diss,  in  Thesaur. 
Theol.-Philolog.,  p.  611. 

'  Isa.  liii.  3.  «  Ibid.  ver.  4,  ^  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  5.  ^  Ibid.  ver.  12.  *  Ibid.  ver.  6. 
1  Ibid.  lii.  14.                        »  Ibid.  liii.  7.                    ■  Ibid.  ver.  8. 

^1 


88  Significance  of  the  theory  of  a  double  Messiah. 

pauses  at  His  grave  to  note  that  He  *  shall  see  of  the  travail  of 
His  soul  and  shall  be  satisfied  <>,*  that  God  *  will  divide  Him  a 
portion  with  the  great,'  and  that  He  will  Himself '  divide  the  spoil 
with  the  strong.'  And  all  this  is  to  follow  *  because  He  hath 
poured  out  His  soul  unto  death  p.*  His  death  is  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  His  victory;  His  death  is  the  destined  instrument 
whereby  He  will  achieve  His  mediatorial  reign  of  glory. 

Place  yourselves,  brethren,  by  an  effort  of  intellectual  sym- 
pathy in  the  position  of  the  men  who  heard  this  language 
while  its  historical  fulfilment,  so  familiar  to  us  Christians, 
was  as  yet  future.  How  self-contradictory  must  it  have 
appeared  to  them,  how  inexplicable,  how  full  of  paradox! 
How  strong  must  have  been  the  temptation  to  anticipate 
that  invention  of  a  double  Messiah,  to  which  the  later  Jewish 
doctors  had  recourse,  that  they  might  escape  the  manifest 
cogency  of  the  Christian  argument  <i.  That  our  Lord  should 
actually  have  submitted  Himself  to  the  laws  and  agencies 
of  disgrace  and  discomfiture,  and  should  have  turned  His 
deepest  humiliation  into  the  very  weapon  of  His  victory,  is 
not  the  least  among  the  evidences  of  His  Divine  power  and 
mission.  And  the  prophecy  which  so  paradoxically  dared  to 
say  that  He  would  in  such  fashion  both  suffer  and  reign, 
assuredly  and  implicitly  contained  within  itself  another  and 
a  higher  truth.  Such  majestic  control  over  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  failure  betokened  something  more  than  an  extraor- 
dinary man,  something  not  less  than  a  distinctly  Superhuman 
Personality.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  redemptive  powers, 
the  world-wide  sway,  the  spiritual,  heart-controlling  teaching, 
so  distinctly  ascribed  to  Him,  this  prediction  that  the  Christ 
would  die,  and  would  convert  the  whole  world  by  death,  pre- 
pares us  for  the  most  explicit  statements  of  the  prophets 
respecting  His  Person.  It  is  no  surprise  to  a  mind  which 
has  dwelt  steadily  on  the  destiny  which  prophecy  thus  assigns 
to  Messiah,  that  Isaiah  and  Zechariah  should  speak  of  Him 
as  Divine.     We  will   not   lay  stress  upon    the   fact,  that   in 


o  Isa.  liii.  II.  P  Ibid.  ver.  la.    Compare  also  Isa.  Ixiii.  i. 

4  8ee  Hengstenberg'g  account  of  the  Jewish  interpretations  of  Isaiah 
lii.  13-liii.  13,  Christolog.  vol.  ii.  pp.  310-319  (Clarke's  trans.),  and  *The 
Fifty-third  Chapter  of  Isaiah  according  to  the  Jewish  Interpreters :  by 
Driver  and  Neubauer,  with  Introduction  by  E.  B..Pusey,  D.D.  Oxford 
and  Leipzig,  1876.'  Dr.  Payne  Smith  on  Isaiah,  p.  172.  The  theory  of 
a  second  Messiah  was  elaborated  later  than  the  second  century,  but  before 
the  fifth,     Pusey,  Univ.  8erin.  p.  144. 


Divinity  ascribed  in  terms  to  the  Messiah.     89 

Isaiah  the  Bedeemer  of  Israel  and  of  men  is  constantly  asserted 
to  be  the  Creator ',  Who  by  Himself  will  save  ELis  people". 
Significant  as  such  language  is  as  to  the  bent  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  it  is  not  properly  Messianic.  But  in  that  great  pro- 
phecy t,  the  full  and  true  sense  of  which  is  so  happily  suggested 
to  us  by  its  place  in  the  Church  services  for  Christmas  Day, 
the  '  Son '  who  is  given  to  Israel  receives  a  fourfold  Name.  He 
is  a  Wonder-Counsellor,  or  Wonderful,  above  all  earthly  beings ; 
He  possesses  a  Nature  which  man  cannot  fathom ;  and  He 
thus  shares  and  unfolds  the  Divine  Mind  n.  He  is  the  Father 
of  the  Everlasting  Age  or  of  Eteiiiity^.  He  is  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  Above  all.  He  is  expressly  named,  the  Mighty  God  ^. 
Conformably  with  this  Jeremiah  calls  Him  Jehovah  Tsidkenu  x, 


»  Isa.  xliv.  6;  xlviii.  la,  13,  17. 

■  Ibid.  xlv.  a  1-34;  Hob.  i.  7:   cf.  Rom.  xiv.  11;  Phil.  ii.  10;  Isa. 
r.  4,  xl.  3,  9,  10.  *  Isa.  ix.  6. 

*  y^y*  m!?d.  These  two  words  must  clearly  be  connected,  although  they 
do  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  the  status  constructus,  Gren.  xvi.  la.  \^7V 
designated  the  attribute  here  concerned,  vhu  the  superhuman  Posseflsoz 
of  it.  ▼  nyaM,  Bp.  Lowth*s  Transl.  of  Isaiah  in  loo. 

*  This  is  the  plain  literal  sense  of  the  words.  The  habit  of  construing 
1113"?^  as  'strong  hero/  which  was  common  to  Gksenius  and  the  older 
rationalists,  has  been  abandoned  by  later  writers,  such  as  Hitzig  and  Elnobel. 
Hit2dg  observes  that  to  render  ni33'bM  by  'strong  hero'  is  contrary  to  the 
usus  loquendi,  'bn,*  he  argues,  'is  always,  even  in  sueh  passages  as 
Gen.  zxzi.  ig,  to  be  rendered  "God."  In  all  the  passages  which  are 
quoted  to  prove  that  it  means  "princeps,**  "potens,**  ihe  forms  are,*  he  says, 
'to  be  derived  not  from  bM,  but  from  y»,  which  properly  means  "ram," 
then  "leader,"  or  "prince"  of  the  flock  of  men.'  (See  the  quot.  in  Hengst. 
Christ,  ii.  p.  88,  Cake's  transl.).  But  while  these  later  rationfdists 
recognise  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase,  they  endeavour  to  represent 
it  as  a  mere  name  of  Messiah,  indicating  nothing  as  to  His  possessing  a 
Divine  Nature.  Hitzig  contends  that  it  is  applied  to  Messiah  *  by  way 
of  exaggeration,  in  so  far  as  He  possesses  divine  qualities ;  *  and  Knobel, 
that  it  belongs  to  Him  as  a  hero,  who  in  His  wars  with  the  Gentiles 
will  shew  that  He  possesses  divine  strength.  But  does  the  word  'El' 
admit  of  being  applied  to  a  merely  human  hero?  'El,'  says  Dr.Pusey, 
'  the  name  of  God,  is  nowhere  used  abaoluteUf  of  any  but  Qtod..  The  word 
is  used  once  relatively,  in  its  first  appellative  sense,  the  mighty  of  the 
nations  (Ezek.  xxxi.  ii),  in  regard  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Also  once  in  the 
plural  (Ezek.  xxxii.  ai).  It  occurs  absolutely  in  Hebrew  a 35  times,  and 
in  every  place  is  used  of  God.'  Daniel,  p.  483.  Can  we  then  doubt  its 
true  force  in  the  present  passage,  especially  when  we  compare  Isa.  x.  ai, 
where  miybn  is  applied  indisputably  to  the  Most  High  God  ?  Cf.  Delitzsch, 
Jesaia,  p.  155.  On  the  whole  passage  see  J.  Frischmuthi,  De  Prosopo- 
graphisl  Messiae  ad  Esai.  ix.  6,  Diss,  in  Thesaur.  Theol.-Philolog.  p.  754. 

*  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6.     This  title  is  also  applied  by  Jeremiah  to  Jeru!e»I<&\Si 
in  the  Messianic  age,  in  other  words,  to  me  Cbn»li«ii  OVi\a^.  iS«K,iaxsc£L« 


90         Divinity  of  Messiah  in  the  prophets. 

as  Isaiah  had  called  Him  Emmanuel  y.  Micah  speaks  of  His 
eternal  pre-existence  ^,  as  Isaiah  had  spoken  of  His  endless 
reign  ^.  Daniel  predicts  that  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion  that  shall  not  pass  away  ^.  Zechariah  terms  Him  the 
Fellow  or  Equal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  <^;    and  refers  to  His 


15,  16.  The  reason  is  not  merely  to  be  foand  in  the  dose  fellowship 
of  Christ  with  His  Church  as  taught  by  St.  Paul  (Eph.  v.  33,  30), 
who  even  calls  the  Church,  Christ  (i  Cor.  xii.  12).  Jehovah  Tsidkenu 
expresses  the  great  fact  of  which  our  Lord  is  the  author,  and  Christendom 
the  result.  That  fact  is  the  actual  gift  of  God's  justifying,  sanctifying 
righteousness  to  our  weak  sinful  humanity.  As  applied  to  the  Church 
then,  the  title  draws  attention  to  the  reality  of  the  gift ;  as  applied  to 
Christ,  to  the  Person  of  TTim  through  Whom  it  is  given.  It  cannot  be 
paralleled  with  names  given  to  inanimate  objects  such  as  Jehovah  Nissi, 
nor  even  with  such  personal  names  as  Jehoram,  Jehoshaphat,  and  the 
like.  In  these  cases  there  is  no  ground  for  identifying  the  kings  in 
question  with  the  Exalted  Jehovah,  or  with  Jehovah  the  Judge.  The 
title  before  us,  of  itself,  may  not  necessarily  imply  the  Divinity  of  Christ; 
it  was  indeed  given  in  another  form  to  Zedekiah.  Its  real  force,  as  applied 
to  our  Lord,  is  however  shewn  by  other  prophetic  statements  about  Him, 
just  as  He  is  called  Jesus,  in  a  fundamentally  distinct  sense  from  that 
which  the  word  bore  in  its  earlier  applications.  But  cf.  Pye  Smith, 
Messiah,  i.  371,  sqq.  Hengst.  Christ,  ii.  415,  sqq.  Beinke,  Messianischen 
Weissagungen,  iii.  510,  sqq.  Critici  Sacri,  vol.  4,  p.  5638.  J.  Frischmuthi 
de  Nomine  MessisB  glorioso  ad  Jer.  xxiii.  6,  Diss,  in  Thesaur.  Thed.- 
Philolog.  p.  832.  D.  Kimchi  in  loc.,  Talm.  in  Tr.  Baba  Batra,  fol.  79; 
Midrash.  Thehillim  in  Ps.  xxi.     Pearson  on  Creed,  ii.  181,  ed.  1833. 

7  Isa.  vii.  14 ;  St.  Matt.  i.  33.  like  Jehovah  Tsidkenu,  Emmanuel  does 
really  suggest  our  Lord's  Divine  Person,  as  Isa.  ix.  6,  would  alone  imply. 
That  nD'727  means  a  literal  virgin,  that  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  is  to 
be  sought  for  onhf  in  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  that  this  announcement 
of  Grod's  mighty  Salvation  in  the  future,  might  well  have  satisfied  Ahaz 
that  the  lesser  help  against  the  two  kings  in  the  inmiediate  present  would 
not  be  wanting,  are  points  well  discussed  by  Hengstenberg,  Christ,  ii.  43-66. 
Beinke,  Weissagung  von  der  Jungfrau  und  von  Immanuel,  Miinster,  1848. 
Even  if  it  were  certain  that  the  Name  Emmanuel  was  in  the  first  instance 
given  to  a  child  bom  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  it  would  still  be  true  that 
'then  did  GU>d  in  the  highest  sense  become  with  us,  when  He  was  seen 
upon  earth.*  St.  Chrys.  in  Isa.  ch.  vii.  s.  6,  quoted  by  Hengst.  Christol.  ubi 
supra.  See  too,  Smith's  Diet,  of  Bible,  art.  'Isaiah,'  i.  p.  879;  Dr. Payne 
Smith,  Proph.  of  Isaiah,  pp.  31-37.  C.  Lochner,  De  loco  classico  ad 
Esai.  vii.  14.     Diss,  in  Thesaur.  Theol.-Philolog.,  p.  691. 

*  Mic.  V.  3,  cf.  verse  4.  See  Chandler's  Defence  of  Christianity,  p.  1 34 ; 
Mill  on  Mythical  Interpr.  p.  318 ;  Pusey,  Minor  Prophets,  in  loc. 

*  Isa.  ix.  6.     But  see  also  Mic.  iv.  7. 
*»  Dan.  vii.  14. 

«  Zech.  xiii.  7.  n»D!?  does  not  mean  only  an  associate  of  any  kind,  or 
a  neighbour.  'The  word  rendered  "  My  fellow  "  was  revived  by  Zechariah 
from  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  was  used  eleven  times  in  Leviticus, 
and  then  was  disused.     There  is  no  doubt  then  that  the  word,   being 
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A  ttitude  of  the  negative  criticism.  9 1 

Incarnation  and  still  more  clearly  to  His  Passion  as  being  that 
of  Jehovah  Himself  d.  Haggai  implies  His  Divinity  by  fore- 
telling that  His  presence  will  make  the  glory  of  the  second 
temple  gi^eater  than  the  glory  of  the  firsts.  Malachi  points 
to  Him  as  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  as  Jehovah,  Whom  Israel 
was  seeking,  and  Who  would  suddenly  come  to  His  temple  ^,  as 
the  Sun  of  Eighteousness  s. 

Head  this  language  as  a  whole ;  read  it  by  the  light  of  the 
great  doctrine  which  it  attests,  and  which  in  turn  illuminates 
it,  the  doctrine  of  a  Messiah,  Divine  as  well  as  Human ; — all 
is  natural,  consistent,  full  of  point  and  meaning.  But  divorce 
it  from  that  doctrine  in  obedience  to  a  foregone  and  arbitrary 
placitum  of  the  negative  criticism,  to  the  effect  that  Jesus 
Christ  shall  be  banished  at  any  cost  from  the  scroll  of  prophecy ; 
— ^how  full  of  difficulties  does  such  language  forthwith  become, 
how  overstrained  and  exaggerated,  how  insipid  and  disappoint- 
ing! Doubtless  it  is  possible  to  bid  defiance  alike  to  Jewish 
and  to  Christian  interpreters,  and  to  resolve  upon  seeing  in 
the  prophets  only  such  a  sense  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  theoretical  exigencies  of  Naturalism.  It  is  possible  to 
suggest  that  what  looks  like  supernatural  prediction  is  only 
a  clever  or  chance  farsightedness,  and  that  expressions  which 
literally  anticipate  a  distant  history  are  but  the  exuberance  of 
poetry,  which,  from  its  very  vagueness,  happens  to  coincide 
with   some  feature,  real  or  imagined,  of  the  remote   future. 

revived  out  of  Leviticus,  is  to  be  understood  as  in  Leviticus;  but  in 
Leviticus  it  is  used  strictly  of  a  fellow-man,  one  who  is  as  himself. 
Lev.  vi.  3,  xviii.  30,  xix.  11,  15,  17,  xxiv.  19,  xxv.  14,  15,  17.  .  .  The  name 
designates  not  one  joined  by  firiendship  or  covenant,  or  by  any  voluntary 
act,  but  one  united  indissolubly  by  common  bonds  of  nature,  which  a  man 
may  violate,  but  cannot  annihilate.  .  .  .  When  then  this  title  is  applied 
to  the  relation  of  an  individual  to  God,  it  is  clear  that  That  Individual  can 
be  no  mere  man,  but  must  be  one  united  with  God  by  an  Unity  of  Being. 
The  "  Fellow "  of  the  Lord  is  no  other  than  He  who  said  in  the  Gospel, 
"I  and  My  Father  are  One."'  Pusey,  Daniel,  pp.487,  488.  Hengst. 
Christ,  iv.  pp.  1 08-1 13. 

«*  Zech.  ii.  10-13,  xi.  13.  13,  xii.  10;  St.  John  xix.  34,  37;  Rev.  i.  7. 
See  Fidschmuth's  Dissertations,  'De  vili  et  abjecto  xxx  argenteorum 
pretio  quo  Salvator  noster  Messias  a  Judseis  sestimatus  fuit,'  and  'De 
Messia  Confixo,'  in  Thesaur.  Theol.-Philolog.  p.  1031,  1043.  Pusey,  Univ. 
Serm.  1 859-1 873,  p.  143. 

°  Hag.  ii.  7,  9.  See  J.  Frischmuthi  de  Gloria  Templi  secundi.  Diss,  in 
Thesaur.  Theol.-Philolog.  p.  994. 

'  Mai.  iii.  i.  See  J.  Friscl^uthi,  De  Angelo  Fcederis.  Diss,  in  Thesaur. 
Theol.-Philolog.  p.  1058. 

^  Mai.  iv.  a. 


92  Last  Period  of  Messianic  prophecy. 

It  is  possible  to  avoid  any  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  im- 
posing spectacle  presented  by  converging  and  consentient  lines 
of  prophecy,  and  to  refuse  to  consider  the  prophetic  utterances, 
except  in  detail  and  one  by  one;  as  if  forsooth  Messianic 
prophecy  were  an  intellectual  enemy  whose  forces  must  be 
divided  by  the  criticism  that  would  conquer  it.  It  is  possible, 
alas  I  even  for  accomplished  scholarship  so  fretfcdly  to  carp 
at  each  instance  of  pure  prediction  in  the  Bible,  to  nibble 
away  the  beauty  and  dim  the  lustre  of  each  leading  utterance 
with  such  persevering  industry,  as  at  length  to  persuade  itself 
that  the  predictive  element  in  Scripture  is  insignificantly  small, 
or  even  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  That  modem  criticism 
of  this  temper  should  refuse  to  accept  the  prophetic  witness 
to  the  Divinity  of  the  Messiah,  is  more  to  be  regretted  than 
to  be  wondered  at.  And  yet,  if  it  were  seriouSy  supposed 
that  such  criticism  had  succeeded  in  blotting  out  all  reference 
to  the  Qodhead  of  Christ  from  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
we  should  still  have  to  encounter  and  to  explain  that  massive 
testimony  to  the  Messianic  belief^  which  lives  on  in  the  Rab- 
binical Uterature ;  since  that  literature,  whatever  be  the  date 
of  particular  existing  treatises,  contains  traditions,  neither  few 
nor  indistinct,  of  indisputable  antiquity.  From  that  literature 
it  is  clear  that  the  ancient  Jews  believed  the  expected  Messiah 
to  be  a  Divine  Person*.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  this 
belief  came  from  without,  from  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  or 
from  the  teaching  of  Zoroaster.  It  was  notoriously  based  upon 
the  language  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalmists.  And  we  of  to- 
day, even  with  our  improved  but  strictly  mechanical  apparatus 
of  grammar  and  dictionary,  can  scarcely  undertake  to  correct 
the  early  unprejudiced  interpretation  of  men  who  read  the 
Old  Testament  with  at  least  as  much  instinctive  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  its  archaic  language,  and  of  its  older  forms 
of  thought  and  of  feeling,  as  an  Englishman  in  this  generation 

^  If  however  the  Book  of  Baruch  was  expanded  into  its  present  form  at 
Alexandria  from  an  earlier  Hebrew  document,  written  probably  by  Baruch 
himself,  this  statement  must  be  partly  qualified.  Baruch  iii.  35-37 ;  cf. 
St.  John  i.  14. 

i  For  the  Rabbinical  conception  of  the  Person  of  Messiah,  see  Martini, 
Pugio  Fidei,  Pars  iii.  Dist.  3,  cap.  i  ;  a.  §  6  ad  fin.  §  8.  With  reference 
to  some  recent  attacks  upon  the  value  of  Martini's  citations  from  Jewish 
writers,  consult  'The  Book  of  Tobit,*  ed.  by  A.  Neubauer,  Oxf.  1878, 
pp.  xviii-xxiv.  Compare  also  Schottgen,  Horse  Hebraicse,  tom  ii.  lib.  i, 
c.  I,  a;   lib.  3,  Thesis  3;    Drach,   Harmonie,  &c.,  pt.  a,  c.  i.  tom.  ii. 
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can  command  when  he  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare or  of  Milton. 

(d)  The  last  stage  of  the  Messianic  doctrine  begins  only  after 
the  close  of  the  Hebrew  Canon.  Among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria, 
the  hope  of  a  Messiah  seems  to  have  Mien  into  the  background. 
This  may  have  been  due  to  the  larger  attractions  which  doctrines 
such  as  those  of  the  Sophia  and  the  Logos  would  have  possessed 
for  Hellenized  populations,  or  to  a  somewhat  diminished  interest 
in  the  future  of  Jewish  nationality  caused  by  long  absence  from 
Palestine,  or  to  a  cowardly  unwillingness  to  avow  startling  reli- 
gous  beliefs  in  the  face  of  keen  heathen  critics  \  The  two  latter 
motives  may  explain  the  partial  or  total  absence  of  Messianic 
allusions  from  the  writings  of  Philo  and  Josephus ;  the  former 
will  account  for  the  signi£cant  silence  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
Among  the  peasantry,  and  in  the  schools  of  Palestine,  the  Mes- 
sianic doctrine  lived  on.  The  literary  or  learned  form  of  the 
doctrine,  being  based  on  and  renewed  by  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
was  higher  and  purer  than  the  impaired  and  debased  belief  which 
gradually  established  itself  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
popular  degradation  of  the  doctrine  may  be  traced  to  the  later 
political  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  acting  upon  the  secular  and 
materialized  element  in  the  national  character.  The  Messianic 
belief,  as  has  been  shewn,  had  two  aspects,  corresponding  re- 
spectively to  the  political  and  to  the  religious  yearnings  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  If  such  a  £Etith  was  a  relief  to  a  personal  or 
national  sense  of  sin,  it  was  also  a  relief  to  a  sense  of  political 
disappointment  or  degradation.  And  keen  consciousness  of 
political  favour  became  a  dominant  sentiment  among  the  Jewish 
people  during  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  our  Lord's 
Incarnation.  With  some  fitful  glimpses  of  national  life,  as  under 
the  Asmoneans,  the  Jews  of  the  Eestoration  passed  £rom  the 
yoke  of  one  heathen  tyranny  to  that  of  another.  As  in  succes- 
sion they  served  the  Persian  monarchs,  the  Syrian  Qreeks,  the 
Idumsean  king,  and  the  Boman  magistrate,  the  Jewish  people 
cast  an  eye  more  and  more  wistfully  to  the  political  hopes  which 
might  be  extracted  from  their  ancient  and  accepted  Messianic 
beliefl  They  learned  to  pass  more  and  more  lightly  over  the 
prophetic  pictures  of  a  Messiah  robed  in  moral  majesty,  of  a 
Messiah  relieving  the  woes  of  the  whole  human  family,  of  a 

^  Tet  in  Tobit  xiv.  6,  7,  the  reference  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
world  belongs  to  the  highest  religions  hopes  of  Messianic  prophecy.  Ps. 
zzii.  27.    l^e  book  is  placed  by  Ewald  at  B.o.  350,  and  may  be  earUer. 
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Messiah  suffering  torture  and  shame  in  the  cause  of  truth.  They 
dwelt  more  and  more  eagerly  upon  the  pictures  of  His  world- 
wide conquest  and  imperial  sway,  and  they  construed  those 
promises  of  coming  triumph  in  the  most  earthly  and  secular 
sense;  they  looked  for  a  Jewish  Alexander  or  for  a  Jewish 
Csesar.  Tie  New  Testament  exhibits  the  popular  form  of  the 
Messianic  doctrine,  as  it  lay  in  the  minds  of  Galileans,  of 
Samaritans,  of  the  men  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  plain  how  deeply, 
when  our  Lord  appeared,  the  hope  of  a  Deliverer  had  sunk  into 
the  heart  both  of  peasant  and  townsman ;  yet  it  is  equally  plain 
how  earthly  was  the  taint  which  had  passed  over  the  popular 
apprehension  of  this  glorious  hope,  since  its  first  full  proclamation 
in  the  days  of  the  Prophets.  Doubtless  there  were  saints  like 
the  aged  Simeon,  whose  eyes  longed  sore  for  the  Divine  Christ 
foretold  in  the  great  age  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  But  generally 
speaking,  the  piety  of  the  enslaved  Jew  had  become  little  else 
than  a  wrong-headed  patriotism.  His  religious  expectations  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  his  civic  passions,  and  were  liable  at 
any  moment  to  be  placed  at  the  service  of  a  purely  political 
agitation.  Israel  as  a  theocracy  was  sacrificed  in  his  thought  to 
Israel  as  a  state  ;  and  he  was  willing  to  follow  any  adventurer 
into  the  wilderness  or  across  the  Jordan,  if  only  there  was  a 
remote  prospect  of  bringing  the  Messianic  predictions  to  bear 
against  the  hated  soldiery  and  police  of  Eome.  A  religious 
creed  is  always  impoverished  when  it  is  degraded  to  serve 
political  purposes ;  and  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Messiah  na- 
turally waned  and  died  away,  when  the  highest  functions 
attributed  to  Him  were  merely  those  of  a  successful  general  or 
of  an  able  statesman.  The  Apostles  themselves,  at  one  time, 
looked  mainly  or  only  for  a  temporal  prince ;  and  the  people 
who  were  willing  to  hail  Jesus  as  King  Messiah,  and  to  conduct 
Him  in  royal  pomp  to  the  gates  of  the  holy  city,  had  so  lost 
sight  of  the  real  eminence  which  Messiahship  involved,  that 
when  He  claimed  to  be  God,  they  endeavoured  to  stone  Him 
for  blasphemy,  and  this  claim  of  His  was  in  point  of  fact  the 
crime  for  which  their  leaders  persecuted  Him  to  death  \ 

And  yet  when  Jesus  Christ  presented  Himself  to  the  Jewish 
people,  He  did  not  condescend  to  sanction  the  misbelief  of  the 
time,  or  to  swerve  from  the  tenor  of  the  ancient  revelation.  He 
claimed  to  satisfy  the  national  hopes  of  Israel  by  a  prospect 
which  would  identify  the  future  of  Israel  with  that  of  the  world. 

1  Cf.  Lect.  TV.  pp.  193, 194. 
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He  professed  to  answer  to  the  fiill,  nninntilated,  spiritual  ex- 
pectations of  prophets  and  of  righteous  men.  They  had  desired 
to  see  and  had  not  seen  Him,  to  hear  and  had  not  heard  Him. 
Long  ages  had  passed,  and  the  hope  of  Israel  was  still  unfulfilled. 
Psalmists  had  turned  back  in  accents  wellnigh  of  despair  to  the 
great  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian  bondage,  when  the  Lord 
brake  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the  waters,  and  brought  foun- 
tains out  of  the  hard  rock.  Prophets  had  been  assured  that  at 
last  the  vision  of  ages  should  '  speak  and  not  lie,'  and  had  been 
bidden  *  though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it,  because  it  will  surely  come, 
it  will  not  tarry.*  Each  victory,  each  deliverance,  prefigured 
Messiah's  work ;  each  saint,  each  hero,  foreshadowed  some 
separate  ray  of  His  personal  glory ;  each  disaster  gave  strength 
to  the  mighty  cry  for  His  intervention :  He  was  the  true  soul 
of  the  history,  as  well  as  of  the  poetry  and  prophecy  of  Israel. 
And  so  much  was  demanded  of  Him,  so  superhuman  were  the 
proportions  of  His  expected  actions,  that  He  would  have  dis- 
appointed the  poetry  and  history  no  less  than  the  prophecy  of 
Israel  had  He  been  merely  one  of  the  sons  of  men.  Yet  when 
at  last  in  the  fulness  of  time  He  came,  that  He  might  satisfy 
the  desire  of  the  nations,  He  was  rejected  by  a  stiff-necked 
generation,  because  He  was  true  to  the  highest  and  brightest 
anticipations  of  His  Advent.  A  Christ  who  had  contented 
himself  with  the  debased  Messianic  idea  of  the  Herodian  period, 
might  have  precipitated  an  insurrection  against  the  Boman 
rule,  and  might  have  antedated,  after  whatever  intermediate 
struggles,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  claimed 
to  be  the  Divine  Messiah  of  David  and  of  Isaiah ;  and  there- 
fore He  died  upon  the  cross,  to  achieve,  not  the  political  en- 
franchisement of  Palestine,  but  the  spiritual  redemption  of 
humanity. 

I.  Permit  me  to  repeat  an  observation  which  has  already 
been  hinted  at.  The  several  lines  of  teaching  by  which  the 
Old  Testament  leads  up  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity, 
are  at  first  sight  apparently  at  issue  with  that  primary  truth 
of  which  the  Jewish  people  and  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were 
the  appointed  guardians.  *  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God 
is  one  Lord  ™.'  That  was  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Jewish 
belief  and  polity.  How  copious  are  the  warnings  against  the 
surrounding  idolatries  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  "^  I     With  what 

™  Deut.  vi.  4 ;  cf.  ibid.  iv.  35,  xxxii.  39 ;  Ps.  xcvi.  5 ;  Isa.  xlii.  8,  xliii. 
10-13,  xliv.  6,  8,  xlv.  5,  6,  18,  ai,  22,  xlviii.  11,  12;  Wisd.  xii.  13; 
EccluB.  i.  8.  "  Deut.  iv.  16-18. 
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varied,  what  delicate,  what  incisive  irony  do  the  sacred  writers 
lash  the  pretensions  of  the  most  gorgeous  idol-worships,  while 
guarding  the  solitary  Majesty  and  Uie  unshared  prerogatives 
of  the  God  of  Israel  o  I  '  The  specific  distinction  of  Judaism,' 
says  Baur,  '  marking  it  off  from  all  forms  of  heathen  religious 
belief  whatever,  is  its  purer,  more  refined,  and  monotheistic 
conception  of  Qod.  From  iiie  earliest  antiquity  downwards, 
this  was  the  essential  basis  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  p.' 
And  yet  this  discriminating  and  fundamental  truth  does  but 
throw  out  into  sharper  outHne  and  relief  those  suggestions  of 
personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead;  that  personification  of 
the  Wisdom,  if  indeed  the  Wisdom  be  not  a  Person;  those 
visions  in  which  a  Divine  Beinff  is  so  closely  identified  with  the 
Angel  who  represents  Him ;  those  successive  predictions  of  a 
Messiah  personally  distinct  from  Jehovah,  yet  sJso  the  Saviour 
of  men,  the  Lord  and  Euler  of  all,  the  Judge  of  the  nations, 
Almighty,  Everlasting,  nay,  One  Whom  prophecy  designates  as 
God.  How  was  the  Old  Testament  consistent  with  itself,  how 
was  it  loyal  to  its  leading  purpose,  to  its  very  central  and 
animating  idea,  unless  it  was  in  truth  entrusted  with  a  double 
charge ;  unless,  besides  teaching  explicitly  the  Creed  of  Sinai, 
it  was  designed  to  teach  implicitly  a  fuller  revelation,  and  to 
prepare  men  for  the  Creed  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  1  If  indeed 
the  Old  Testament  had  been  a  semi-polytheistic  literature ;  if 
in  Israel  the  Divine  Unity  had  been  only  a  philosophical  specu- 
lation, shrouded  from  the  popular  eye  by  the  various  forms 
with  which  some  imaginative  antiquity  had  peopled  its  national 
heaven ;  if  the  line  of  demarcation  between  such  angel  ministers 
and  guardians  as  we  read  of  in  Daniel  and  Zechariah,  and  the 
High  and  Holy  One  Who  inhabiteth  eternity,  had  been  indistinct 
or  uncertain ;  if  the  Most  Holy  Name  had  been  really  lavished 
upon  created  beings  with  an  indiscriminate  profusion  that  de- 
prived it  of  its  awful,  of  its  incommunicable  valued, — then 
these  intimations  which  we  have  been  reviewing  would  have 
been  less  startling  than  they  are.  As  it  is,  they  receive  promi- 
nence from  the  sharp,  unrelieved  antagonism  in  which  they  seem 
to  stand  to  the  main  scope  of  the  books  which  contain  them. 
And  thus  they  are  a  perpetual  witness  that  the  Jewish  Revela- 
tion is  not  to  be  final ;  they  irresistibly  suggest  a  deeper  truth 

«  Ps.  cxv.  4-8;  Isa.  xxxvii.  19,  xliv.  9-30,  xlvi.  5  sq. ;  Jer.  ii.  37,  a8, 
r.  3-6,  8-10,  14,  16;  Hab.  ii.  18,  19;  Wisd.  xiii.  xiv. 
P  Christenthum,  p.  1 7 ;  cf.  Lect.  I.  26. 

4  On  the  senses  of  Elohim  in  the  Old  Testament,  see  Appendix,  Note  B. 
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which  is  to  break  forth  from  the  pregnant  simplicity  of  Gkxl's 
earlier  message  to  mankind;  they  point,  as  we  know,  to  the 
Prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel  and  to  the  Council  chamber  of 
NicsBa,  in  which  the  absolute  Unity  of  the  Supreme  Being  will 
be  fully  exhibited  as  harmonizing  with  the  true  Divinity  of 
Him  Who  was  thus  announced  in  His  distinct  Personality  to 
the  Church  of  Israel. 

2.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  Old  Testament  might  con- 
ceivably have  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Godhead  in 
other  and  more  energetic  terms  than  those  which  it  actually 
employs.  Even  if  this  should  be  granted,  let  lis  carefully  bear 
in  mind  that  the  witness  of  the  Old  Testament  to  this  truth  is 
not  confined  to  the  texts  which  expressly  assert  that  Messiah 
should  be  Divine.  The  Human  Life  of  Messiah,  His  super- 
natural birth,  His  character.  His  death,  His  triumph,  are  pre- 
dicted in  the  Old  Testament  with  a  minuteness  which  utterly 
defies  the  rationalistic  insinuation,  that  the  argument  from 
prophecy  in  favour  of  Christ's  claims  may  after  all  be  resolved 
into  an  adroit  manipulation  of  sundry  more  or  less  irrelevant 
quotations.  No  amount  of  captious  ingenuity  will  destroy  the 
substantial  fact  that  the  leading  features  of  our  Lord's  Human 
manifestation  were  announced  to  the  world  some  centuries 
before  He  actually  came  among  us.  Do  I  say  that  to  be  the 
subject  of  prophecy  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  Divinity  ?  Certainly 
not.  But  at  least  when  prophecy  is  so  copious  and  elaborate, 
and  yet  withal  so  true  to  the  facts  of  history  which  it  predicts, 
its  higher  utterances,  which  lie  beyond  the  verification  of  the 
human  senses,  acquire  corresponding  significance  and  credit. 
If  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  Human  Life  were  actually 
chronicled  by  prophecy,  prophecy  is  entitled  to  submissive 
attention  when  she  proceeds  to  assert,  in  whatever  terms,  that 
the  Christ  Whom  she  has  described  is  more  than  Man. 

It  must  be  a  robust  and  somewhat  coarse  scepticism  which 
can  treat  those  early  glimpses  into  the  laws  of  God's  inner 
being,  those  mysterious  apparitions  to  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers, 
those  hypostatized  representations  of  Divine  Attributes,  above 
all,  that  Divinity  repeatedly  and  explicitly  ascribed  to  the  pre- 
dicted Kestorer  of  Israel,  only  as  illustrations  of  the  exuberance 
of  Hebrew  imagination,  only  as  redundant  tropes  and  moods  of 
Eastern  poetry.  For  when  the  destructive  critics  have  done 
their  worst,  we  are  still  confronted  by  the  fact  of  a  consider- 
able literature,  indisputably  anterior  to  the  age  of  Christianity, 
and  foretelling  in  explicit  terms  the  coming  of  a  Divine  and 
n  I  XL 
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Human  Sayiour.  We  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  significance  of 
this  broad  and  patent  fact.  Those  who  in  modern  days  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  an  absolute  power  over  the  conduct 
and  lives  of  their  fellow-men  have  found  it  necessary  to  spare 
no  pains  in  one  department  of  political  eflfort.  They  have  en- 
deavoured to  *  inspire,'  if  they  could  not  suppress,  that  powerful 
agency,  which  both  for  good  and  for  evil  moulds  and  informs 
popular  thought.  The  control  of  the  press  from  day  to  day  is 
held  in  our  times  to  be  among  the  highest  exercises  of  despotic 
power  over  a  civilized  community ;  and  yet  the  sternest  despot- 
ism will  in  vain  endeavour  to  recast  in  its  own  favour  the  verdict 
of  history.  History,  as  she  points  to  the  irrevocable  and  un- 
changing past,  can  be  won  neither  by  violence  nor  by  blandish- 
ments to  silence  her  condemnations,  or  to  lavish  her  approvals, 
or  in  any  degree  to  unsay  the  evidence  of  her  chronicles,  that 
she  may  subserve  the  purpose  and  establish  the  claim  of  some 
aspiring  potentate.  But  He  Who  came  to  reign  by  love  as  by 
omnipotence,  needed  not  to  put  force  upon  the  thought  and 
speech  of  His  contemporaries,  even  could  He  have  willed  to  do 
BO  o.  For  already  the  literature  of  fifteen  centuries  had  been 
enlisted  in  His  service ;  and  the  annals  and  the  hopes  of  an 
entire  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  yearnings  and  guesses  of  the 
world,  had  been  moulded  into  one  long  anticipation  of  Himself. 
Even  He  could  not  create  or  change  the  past;  but  He  could 
point  to  its  unchanging  voice  as  the  herald  of  His  own  claims 
and  destiny.  His  language  would  have  been  folly  on  the  lips  of 
the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men,  but  it  does  no  more  than  simple 
justice  to  the  true  mind  and  constant  drift  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. With  His  Hand  upon  the  Jewish  Canon,  Jesus  Christ 
could  look  opponents  or  disciples  in  the  face,  and  bid  them 
*  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  Me/ 
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OUR  LORD'S  WORK  IN  THE  WORLD  A  WITNESS  TO 

HIS  DIVINITY. 

WTience  hath  This  Man  this  Wisdom^  and  these  mighty  works  t  Is  not  This 
the  carpenter's  Son  f  is  not  Mis  mother  called  Mary  ?  and  Sis  brethren, 
James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas  f  And  His  sisters,  are  they  not 
all  with  us  t     Whence  then  hath  This  Man  all  these  things  t 

St.  Matt.  xiii.  54  56. 

A  SCEPTICAL  prince  once  asked  his  cHaplain  to  give  him  some 
clear  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  hut  to  do  so  in  a  few 
words,  hecause  a  king  had  not  much  time  to  spare  for  such 
matters.  The  chaplain  tersely  replied,  *The  Jews,  your  majesty.* 
The  chaplain  meant  to  say  that  the  whole  Jewish  history  was  a 
witness  to  Christ.  In  the  ages  hefore  the  Incarnation  Israel 
witnessed  to  His  work  and  to  His  Person,  hy  its  Messianic  be- 
lief, by  its  Scriptures,  by  its  ritual,  by  its  rabbinical  schools.  In 
the  ages  which  have  followed  the  Incarnation,  Israel  has  wit- 
nessed to  Him  no  less  powerfully  as  the  people  of  the  dispersion. 
In  all  the  continents,  amid  all  the  races  of  the  world,  we  meet 
with  the  nation  to  which  there  clings  an  unexpiated,  self-impre- 
cated guilt.  This  nation  dwells  among  us  and  around  us 
Englishmen ;  it  shares  largely  in  our  material  prosperity ;  its 
social  and  civil  life  are  shaped  by  our  national  institutions ;  it 
sends  its  representatives  to  our  tribunals  of  justice  and  to  the 
benches  of  our  senate :  yet  its  heart,  its  home,  its  future,  are 
elsewhere.  It  still  hopes  for  Him  Whom  we  Christians  have 
found;  it  still  witnesses,  by  its  accumulating  despair,  to  the 
truth  of  the  creed  which  it  so  doggedly  rejects.  Our  rapid  sur- 
vey then  of  those  anticipations  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  which  are 
furnished  by  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  literature  more  im- 
mediately dependent  on  it,  has  left  untouched  a  district  of  history 
fruitful  in  considerations  which  bear  upon  our  subject.  But  it 
must  sufl&ce  to  have  hinted  at  the  testimony  which  is  thus 
indirectly  yielded  by  the  later  Judaism ;  and  we  pass  to-day  to  a 
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topic  which  is  in  some  sense  continuous  with  that  of  our  last 
lecture.  We  have  seen  how  the  appearance  of  a  Divine  Person, 
as  the  Saviour  of  men,  was  anticipated  hy  the  Old  Testament ; 
let  us  enquire  how  for  Christ's  Divinity  is  attested  by  the  phe- 
nomenon which  we  encounter  in  the  formation  and  continuity  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

L  When  modem  writers  examine  and  discuss  the  proportions 
and  character  of  our  Lord's  'plan,*  a  Christian  believer  may 
rightly  feel  that  such  a  term  can  only  be  used  in  such  a  connec- 
tion with  some  mental  caution.  He  may  urge  that  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  strictly  human  action,  we  can  distinguish  between 
a  plan  and  its  realization ;  but  that  this  distinction  is  obviously 
inapplicable  to  Him  with  Whom  resolve  means  achievement,  and 
Who  completes  His  action,  really  if  not  visibly,  when  He  simply 
wills  to  act.  It  might  further  be  maintained,  and  with  great 
truth,  that  the  pretension  to  exhibit  our  Lord's  entire  design  in 
His  Life  and  Death  proceeds  upon  a  misapprehension.  It  is  far 
from  being  true  that  our  Lord  has  really  laid  bare  to  the  eyes  of 
men  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Eternal  Mind  in  respect  of  His 
Incarnation.  Indeed  nothing  is  plainer,  or  more  upon  the  very 
face  of  the  New  Testament,  than  the  limitations  and  reserve  of 
His  disclosures  on  this  head.  We  see  enough  for  faith  and  for 
practical  purposes,  but  we  see  no  more.  Amid  the  glimpses 
which  are  offered  us  respecting  the  scope  and  range  of  the  In- 
carnation, the  obvious  fiiiades  off  continually  into  mystery,  the 
visible  commingles  with  the  unseen.  We  Christians  know  just 
enough  to  take  the  measure  of  our  ignorance ;  we  feel  ourselves 
hovering  intellectually  on  the  outskirts  of  a  vast  economy  of 
mercy,  the  complete  extent  and  the  inner  harmonies  of  which 
One  Eye  alone  can  survey. 

If  however  we  have  before  us  only  a  part  of  the  plan  which 
our  Lord  meant  to  carry  out  by  His  Incamation  and  Death, 
assuredly  we  do  know  something  and  that  from  His  Own  Lips. 
If  it  is  true  that  success  can  never  be  really  doubtful  to  Omni- 
potence, and  that  no  period  of  suspense  can  be  presumed  to 
intervene  between  a  resolve  and  its  accomplishment  in  the 
Eternal  Mind ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  part  of  our  Lord's 
gracious  condescension  that  He  has,  if  we  may  so  speak,  entered 
into  the  lists  of  history.  He  has  come  among  us  as  one  of  our- 
selves ;  He  has  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  has  been 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  He  has  despoiled  Himself  of  His 
advantages ;  He  has  actually  stated  what  He  proposed  to  do  in 
the  world,  and  has  thus  submitted  Himself  to  the  verdict  of 
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man's  experience.  His  own  Words  are  our  warrant  for  compar- 
ing them  with  His  Work ;  and  He  has  interposed  the  struggles 
of  centuries  between  His  Words  and  their  fulS&lment.  He  has  so 
shrouded  His  Hand  of  might  as  at  times  to  seem  as  if  He  would 
court  at  least  the  possibilities  of  failure.  Putting  aside  then  for 
the  moment  any  recorded  intimations  of  Christ's  Will  in  respect 
of  other  spheres  of  being,  with  all  their  mighty  issues  of  life  and 
death,  let  us  enquire  what  it  was  that  He  purposed  to  effect 
within  the  province  of  human  action  and  history. 

Now  the  answer  to  this  question  is  simply,  that  He  proclaimed 
Himself  the  Founder  of  a  world-wide  and  imperishable  Society. 
He  did  not  propose  to  act  powerfully  upon  the  convictions  and 
the  characters  of  individual  men,  and  then  to  leave  to  them, 
when  they  believed  and  felt  alike,  the  liberty  of  voluntarily 
forming  themselves  into  an  association,  with  a  view  to  reciprocal 
sympathy  and  united  action.  From  the  first,  the  formation  of  a 
society  was  not  less  an  essential  feature  of  Christ's  plan,  than  was 
His  redemptive  action  upon  single  souls.  This  society  was  not 
to  be  a  school  of  thinkers,  nor  a  self-associated  company  of  enter- 
prising fellow-workers ;  it  was  to  be  a  Kingdom,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  kingdom  of  God^.  For 
ages  indeed  the  Jewish  theocracy  had  been  a  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth  ^.  God  was  the  one  true  King  of  ancient  Israel. 
He  was  felt  to  be  present  in  Israel  as  a  Monarch  living  among 
His  subjects.  The  temple  was  His  palace;  its  saciifices  and 
ritual  were  the  public  acknowledgment  of  His  present  but  in- 
visible Majesty.  But  the  Jewish  polity,  considered  as  a  system, 
was  an  external  rather  than  an  internal  kingdom  of  God. 
Doubtless  there  were  great  saints  in  ancient  Israel ;  doubtless 
Israel  had  prayers  and  hymns  such  as  may  be  found  in  the 
Psalter,  than  which  nothing  more  searching  and  more  spiritual 
has  been  since  produced  in  Christendom.  Looking  however  to 
the  popular  working  of  the  Jewish  theocratic  system,  and  to 
what  is  implied  as  to  its  character  in  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  a 
profoundly  spiritual  kingdom  which  was  to  succeed  it^',  may  we 
not  conclude  that  the  Koyalty  of  God  was  represented  rather  to 

*  jBao-iXcfa  rav  ovpavuv  occurs  thirty- two  times  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
to  which  it  is  peculiar ;  ficuriKtla  rov  (deov  five  times.  The  latter  term  occurs 
fifteen  times  in  St.  Mark,  thirty-three  times  in  St.  Luke,  twice  in  St.  John, 
seven  times  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  St.  Matt.  xiii.  43,  xzvi.  39,  we 
find  7)  PoffiXcla  rov  Uarp6s,  Our  Lord  speaks  of  v  fiatriXela  fi  ifi^  three  times, 
St.  John  xviii.  56.  ^  St.  Matt.  xxi.  43. 

^  Jer.  xxzi.  51-34,  quoted  in  Heb.  viii.  8-1 1. 
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the  senses  than  to  the  heart  and  intelh'gence  of  at  least  the  mass 
of  His  ancient  suhjects  ?  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  announced  a 
new  kingdom  of  God ;  and,  by  terming  it  iht  Kingdom  of  God, 
He  implied  that  it  would  first  fully  deserve  that  sacred  name,  as 
corresponding  with  Daniers  prophecy  of  a  fifth  empire  d.  Let 
us  moreover  note,  in  passing,  that  when  using  the  word  '  king- 
dom,' our  Lord  did  not  announce  a  republic.  Writers  who  carry 
into  their  interpretation  of  the  Gospels  ideas  which  have  been 
gained  from  a  study  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  or  of  the  recent 
history  of  France,  may  permit  themselves  to  describe  our  Lord 
as  Founder  of  the  Christian  republic.  And  certainly  St.  Paul, 
when  accommodating  himself  to  political  traditions  and  aspira- 
tions which  still  prevailed  largely  throughout  the  Eoman  world, 
represents  and  recommends  the  Church  of  Christ  as  the  source 
and  home  of  the  highest  moral  and  mental  liberty,  by  speaking 
freely  of  our  Christian '  citizenship,*  and  of  our  coming  at  baptism 
to  the  *  city'  of  the  living  God  ®.  Not  that  the  Apostle  would 
press  the  metaphor  to  the  extent  of  implying  tlmt  the  new 
society  was  to  be  a  spiritual  democracy ;  since  he  very  earnestly 
taught  that  even  the  inmost  thoughts  of  its  members  were  to  be 
ruled  by  their  Livisible  King  ^,  This  indeed  had  been  the  claim 
of  the  Founder  of  the  kingdom  Himself  s ;  He  willed  to  be  King, 
absolutely  and  without  a  rival,  in  the  new  society;  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  His  legislation  plainly  shews  us  in  what 
sense  He  meant  to  reign. 

The  original  laws  of  the  new  kingdom  are  for  the  most  part 
set  forth  by  its  Founder  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  After  a 
preliminary  statement  of  the  distinctive  character  which  was  to 
mark  the  Hfe  and  bearing  of  those  who  would  fully  correspond 
to  His  Mind  and  Will  \  and  a  further  sketch  of  the  nature  and 
depth  of  the  influence  which  His  subjects  were  to  exeiii  upon 
other  men  '\  He  proceeds  to  define  the  general  relation  of  the 
new  law  which  He  is  promulgating  to  the  law  that  had  preceded 
it  ^,  The  vital  principle  of  His  legislation,  namely,  that  moral 
obedience  shall  be  enforced,  not  merely  in  the  performance  of  or 
in  the  abstinence  from  outward  acts,  but  in  the  deepest  and  most 

*  Dan.  vii.  9-15. 

*  Phil.  ill.  20 :  r\yLS>v  yhp  rh  woXlrevfia  4v  ohpavots  ^irApx^t*  Cf.  Acts  zxiii. 
I  :  ir€iroA.(TCu/iOi  r^  0€y.  Phil.  i.  2*J  \  o\ifos  rov  evayyeKlov  iroXinveo'Se, 
Heb.  ziii.  14.  In  Heb.  zi.  10,  xii.  23,  ir6\is  apparently  embraces  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ,  visible  and  invisible;  in  Heb.  zi.  16,  xiii.  14,  it  is  re- 
stricted to  the  latter.  '  2  Cor.  x.  5.  '  St.  Matt,  zziii.  8. 

^  Ibid.  V.  1-12.  *  Ibid.  vers.  13-16.  ^  Ibid.  vers.  17-20. 
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secret  springs  of  thought  and  motive,  is  traced  in  its  application 
to  certain  specific  prescriptions  of  the  older  Law  ^ ;  while  other 
ancient  enactments  are  modified  or  set  aside  by  the  stricter 
purity  °»,  the  genuine  simplicity  of  motive  and  character  u,  the 
entire  unselfishness  o,  and  the  superiority  to  personal  prejudices 
and  exclusiveness  P  which  the  New  Lawgiver  insisted  on.  The 
required  life  of  the  new  kingdom  is  then  exhibited  in  detail ;  the 
duties  of  almsgiving Q,  of  prayer  r,  and  of  fasting",  are  successively 
enforced ;  but  the  rectification  of  the  ruling  motive  is  chiefly 
insisted  on  as  essential.  Li  performing  religious  duties,  God's 
Will,  and  not  any  conventional  standard  of  human  opinion,  is  to 
be  kept  steadily  before  the  eye  of  the  soul.  The  Legislator 
insists  upon  the  need  of  a  single,  supreme,  unrivalled  motive  in 
thought  and  action,  unless  all  is  to  be  lost.  The  uncorruptible 
treasure  must  be  in  heaven ;  the  body  of  the  moral  life  will  only 
be  full  of  light  if  '  the  eye  is  single ;'  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters  *.  The  birds  and  the  flowers  suggest  the  lesson  of  trust 
in  and  devotion  to  the  One  Source  and  End  of  life ;  all  will 
really  be  well  with  those  who  in  very  deed  seek  His  kingdom 
and  His  righteousness  '^,  Charity  in  judgment  of  other  men  ^, 
circumspection  in  communicating  sacred  truth  7,  confidence  and 
constancy  in  prayer  2,  perfect  consideration  for  the  wishes  of 
others  \  yet  also  a  determination  to  seek  the  paths  of  difficulty 
and  sacrifice,  rather  than  the  broad  easy  ways  trodden  by  the 
mass  of  mankind  *>; — ^these  features  will  mark  the  conduct  of 
loyal  subjects  of  the  kingdom.  They  will  beware  too  of  false 
prophets,  that  is,  of  the  movers  of  spiritual  sedition,  of  teachers 
who  are  false  to  the  truths  upon  which  the  kingdom  is  based  and 
to  the  temper  which  is  required  of  its  real  children.  The  false 
prophets  will  be  known  by  their  moral  unfruitfolness «,  rather 
than  by  any  lack  of  popularity  or  success.  Finally,  obedience  to 
the  law  of  the  kingdom  is  insisted  on  as  the  one  condition  of 
safety;  obedience d,  —  as  distinct  from  professions  of  loyalty; 
obedience, — which  will  be  found  to  have  really  based  a  man's 
life  upon  the  immoveable  rock  at  that  solemn  moment  when  all 
tliat  stands  upon  the  sand  must  utterly  perish^. 

Such  a  proclamation  of  the  law  of  the  kingdom  as  was  the 

*  St.  Matt.  ▼.  ai-30.  ™  Ibid.  vers.  31,  33.  "  Ibid.  vers.  33  37. 
*»  Ibid.  vers.  38-42.            p  Ibid.  vers.  43-47.  *  Ibid.  vi.  1-4. 

'  Ibid.  vers.  5-8.  ■  Ibid.  vers.  16  18.  *  Ibid.  ver.  34. 

■  Ibid.  vers.  35-34.  *  Vq\<\,  vii.  1-5.  ^  Ibid.  ver.  6. 

■  Ibid.  vera.  7-11.  *  Ibid.  ver.  12.  •*  Ibid.  vers.  13,  14. 

•  Ibid.  vers.  15-20.  *  Ibid.  vera.  21-23.  *  Vchi^,.  vers.  24  27. 
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Sermon  on  the  Monnt,  already  implied  that  the  kingdom  would 
be  at  once  visible  and  invisible.  On  the  one  hand  certain  out- 
ward duties,  such  as  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  fasting, 
are  prescribed^;  on  the  other,  the  new  law  urgently  pushes  its 
claim  of  jurisdiction  far  beyond  the  range  of  material  acts  into 
the  invisible  world  of  thought  and  motive.  The  visibility  of  the 
kingdom  lay  already  in  the  £Eict  of  its  being  a  society  of  men, 
and  not  a  society  solely  made  up  of  incorporeal  beings  such  as 
the  angels.  The  King  never  professes  that  He  will  be  satisfied 
with  a  measure  of  obedience  which  sloth  or  timidity  might  con- 
fine to  the  region  of  inoperative  feelings  and  convictions ;  He 
insists  with  great  emphasis  upon  the  payment  of  homage  to  His 
Invisible  Majesty,  outwardly,  and  before  the  eyes  of  men.  Not 
to  confess  Him  before  men  is  to  break  with  Him  for  ever  K ;  it 
is  to  forfeit  His  blessing  and  protection  when  these  would  most 
be  needed.  The  consistent  bearing,  then,  of  His  loyal  subjects 
will  bring  the  reality  of  His  rule  before  the  sight  of  men ;  but, 
besides  this.  He  provides  His  realm  with  a  visible  government, 
deriving  its  authority  from  HimseK,  and  entitled  on  this  account 
to  deferential  and  entire  obedience  on  the  part  of  His  subjects. 
To  the  first  members  of  this  government  His  commission  runs 
thus : — '  He  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  Me  ^.'  It  is  the  King 
Who  will  Himself  reign  throughout  all  history  on  the  thrones 
of  His  representatives ;  it  is  He  Who,  in  their  persons,  will  be 
acknowledged  or  rejected.  In  this  way  His  empire  will  have  an 
external  and  political  side ;  nor  is  its  visibility  to  be  limited  to 
its  governmental  organization.  The  form  of  prayer  *  which  the 
King  enjoins  on  His  subjects,  and  the  outward  visible  actions  by 
which,  according  to  His  appointment,  membership  in  His  king- 
dom is  to  be  begun J  and  maintained^,  make  the  very  life  and 
movement  of  the  new  society,  up  to  a  certain  point,  visible. 
But  undoubtedly  the  real  strength  of  the  kingdom,  its  deepest 
life,  its  truest  action,  are  veiled  from  sight.  At  bottom  it  is  to 
be  a  moral,  not  a  material  empire ;  it  is  to  be  a  realm  not  merely 
of  bodies  but  of  souls,  of  souls  instinct  with  intelligence  and  love. 
Its  seat  of  power  will  be  the  conscience  of  mankind.  Not '  here* 
or  *  there'  in  outward  signs  of  establishment  and  supremacy,  but 
in  the  free  conformity  of  the  thought  and  heart  of  its  members 
to  the  Will  of  their  Unseen  Sovereign,  shall  its  power  be  most 

'  St.  Matt.  vi.  9-13,  16.  «  Ibid.  x.  32  ;  fcit.  Luke  xii.  8. 

'^  St.  Matt.  X.  40 ;  comp.  St.  Luke  x.  16.       *  St.  Matt.  vi.  9-13. 

J  Ibid,  xxviii.  19;  St.  John  iii.  5. 

^  St.  Luke  xxii.  19  ;  i  Cor.  xi.  24;  St.  John  vi.  53. 
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clearly  recognised.  Not  as  an  oppressive  outward  code,  but  as 
an  inward  buoyant  exhilarating  motive,  will  the  King's  Law 
mould  the  life  of  His  subjects.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  God  will 
be  found  to  be  ^within'  men^;  it  will  be  set  up,  not  like  an 
earthly  empire  by  military  conquest  or  by  violent  revolution,  but 
noiselessly  and  *  not  with  observation™.*  It  will  be  maintained  by 
weapons  more  spiritual  than  the  sword.  '  If,'  said  the  Monarch, 
*  My  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  My  servants  fight, 
but  now  is  My  kingdom  not  from  hence ^* 

The  charge  to  the  twelve  Apostles  exhibits  the  outward 
agency  by  which  the  kingdom  would  be  established®;  and 
the  discourse  in  the  supper-room  unveils  yet  more  fully  the 
secret  sources  of  its  strength  and  the  nature  of  its  influence  p. 
But  the  '  plan '  of  its  Founder  with  reference  to  its  establish- 
ment in  the  world  is  perhaps  most  fully  developed  in  that 
series  of  parables,  which,  from  their  common  object  and  from 
their  juxtaposition  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  are  commonly 
termed  Parables  of  the  Kingdom. 

How  various  would  be  the  attitudes  of  the  human  heart 
towards  the  *word  of  the  kingdom,'  that  is,  towards  the 
authoritative  announcement  of  its  establishment  upon  the 
earth,  is  pointed  out  in  the  Parable  of  the  Sower.  The  seed 
of  truth  would  fall  from  His  Hand  throughout  all  time  by 
the  wayside,  upon  stony  places,  and  among  thorns,  as  well  as 
upon  the  good  ground  Q.  It  might  be  antecedently  supposed 
that  within  the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom  none  were  to  be 
looked  for  save  the  holy  and  the  faithful.  But  the  Parable 
of  the  Tares  corrects  this  too  idealistic  anticipation ;  the  king- 
dom is  to  be  a  field  in  which  until  the  final  harvest  the 
tares  must  grow  side  by  side  with  the  wheat'.  The  astonishing 
expansion  of  the  kingdom  throughout  the  world  is  illustrated 
by  'the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  indeed  is  the  least  of 

*  St.  Luke  xvii.  ai.  "  Ibid.  ver.  20.  "  St.  John  xviii.  36. 

•  St.  Matt.  X.  5-43.  P  St.  John  xiv.  xv.  xvi. 
«  St.  Matt.  xiii.  3  -8,  19-23. 

'  St.  Matt.  xiii.  24-30,  36-43.  'In  catholioft  enim  eccle8i&,  quae  non  in 
lolil  A£ric&  sicut  pars  Donati,  sed  per  omnes  gentes,  sicut  promissa  eet, 
Hilatatur  atque  diffunditur,  in  universo  mundo,  sicut  dicit  Apostolus,  fruc- 
tificans  et  crescens,  et  boni  sunt  et  mali.*  St.  Aug.  Ep.  208,  n.  6.  'Si 
boni  sumus  in  ecdesift  Christi,  frumenta  sumus ;  si  mali  sumus  in  ecclesi& 
Christi,  palea  sumus,  tamen  ab  are&  non  recedimus.  Tu  qui  vento  tenta- 
tionis  foris  volasti,  quid  es?  Triticum  non  tollit  ventus  ex  arelt.  £x  eo 
ergo,  ubi  es,  agnosce  quid  es.  In  Ps.  Ixx.  (Yulg.)  Serm.  ii.  n.  12.  Civ. 
I)^*  i*  35;  aiid  especially  fietract.  ii.  18. 
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all  seeds,  but  when  it  is  grown  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs  ■/ 
The  principle  and  method  of  that  expansion  are  to  be  observed 
in  the  action  of '  the  leaven  hid  in  the  three  measures  of  meal  *.* 
A  secret  invisible  influence,  a  soul-attracting,  soul-subduing 
enthusiasm  for  the  King  and  His  work,  would  presently  pene- 
trate the  dull,  dense,  dead  mass  of  human  society,  and  its 
hard  heart  and  stagnant  thought  would  expand,  in  virtue  of 
this  inward  impulse,  into  a  new  life  of  light  and  love.  Thus 
the  kingdom  is  not  merely  represented  as  a  mighty  whole,  of 
which  each  subject  soul  is  a  fractional  part.  It  is  exhibited 
as  an  attractive  influence,  acting  energetically  upon  the  inner 
personal  life  of  individuals.  It  is  itseK  the  great  intellectual 
and  moral  prize  of  which  each  truth-seeking  soul  is  in  quest, 
and  to  obtain  which  all  else  may  wisely  and  well  be  left  behind. 
The  kingdom  is  a  treasure  hid  in  a  fleld  u,  that  is,  in  a  line 
of  thought  and  enquiry,  or  in  a  particular  discipline  and  mode 
of  life;  and  the  wise  man  will  gladly  pai*t  with  all  that  he 
has  to  buy  that  fleld.  Or  the  kingdom  is  like  a  merchant-man 
seeking  '  goodly  pearls  ^ ;'  he  sells  all  his  possessions  that  he 
may  buy  the  '  one  pearl  of  great  price.'  Here  it  is  hinted  that 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  is  a  costly  conquest  and  mastery 
of  truth,  of  that  one  absolute  and  highest  Truth,  which  is 
contrasted  with  the  lower  and  relative  truths  current  among 
men.  The  preciousness  of  membership  in  the  kingdom  is 
only  to  be  completely  realized  by  an  unreserved  submission 
to  the  law  of  sacrifice  ;  the  kingdom  flashes  forth  in  its 
full  moral  beauty  before  the  eye  of  the  soul,  as  the  merchant- 
man resigns  his  all  in  favour  of  the  one  priceless  pearl.  In 
these  two  parables,  then,  the  individual  soul  is  represented 
as  seeking  the  kingdom;  and  it  is  suggested  how  tragic  in 
many  cases  would  be  the  incidents,  how  excessive  the  sacrifices, 
attendant  upon  '  pressing  into  it.'  But  a  last  parable  is  added 
in  which  the  kingdom  is  pictured,  not  as  a  prize  which  can 
be  seized  by  separate  soids,  but  as  a  vast  imperial  system, 
as  a  world-wide  home  of  all  the  races  of  mankind^.  Like 
a  net*  thrown  into  the  Galilean  lake,  so  would  the  kingdom 
extend  its  toils  around  entire  tribes  and  nations  of  men; 
the  vast  struggling  multitude  would  be  drawn  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  eternal  shore;  until  at  last  the  awful  and  final 

•  St.  Matt.  xiii.  31,  3a.  *  Ibid.  ver.  33.  ■  Ibid.  ver.  44. 

^  Ibid.  vera.  45,  46. 

^  So  in  Bev.  xi.  15 :    iyivtro  r}  ficuriXela  rov  KStr/iov  rod  Kvptov  ^fi&v  koI 
Tov  Xpiffrov  avrov,  *  St.  Matt.  xiii.  47-50. 
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separation  would  take  place  beneath  the  eye  of  Absolute  Jus- 
tice ;  the  good  would  be  gathered  into  vessels,  but  the  bad 
woiild  be  cast  away. 

The  proclamation  of  this  kingdom  was  termed  the  Gospel, 
that  is,  the  good  news  of  God.  It  was  good  news  for  mankmd, 
Jewish  as  well  as  Pagan,  that  a  society  was  set  up  on  earth 
wherein  the  human  soul  might  rise  to  the  height  of  its  original 
destiny,  might  practically  understand  the  blessedness  and  the 
awfalness  of  life,  and  might  hold  constant  communion  in  a 
free,  trustful,  joyous,  childlike  spirit  with  the  Author  and 
the  End  of  its  existence.  The  ministerial  work  of  our  Lord 
was  one  long  proclamation  of  this  kingdom.  He  was  per- 
petually defining  its  outline,  or  promulgating  and  codifying 
its  laws,  or  instituting  and  explaining  the  channels  of  its 
organic  and  individual  life,  or  gathering  new  subjects  into 
it  by  His  words  of  wisdom  or  by  His  deeds  of  power,  or 
perfecting  and  refining  the  temper  and  cast  of  character  which 
was  to  distinguish  them.  When  at  length  He  had  Himself 
overcome  the  sharpness  of  death,  He  opened  this  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all  believers  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  His  ministry 
had  begun  with  the  words,  'Bepent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand  y ;'  He  left  the  world,  bidding  His  followers 
carry  forward  the  frontier  of  His  kingdom  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  human  family  2,  and  promising  them  that  His  presence 
within  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  co-enduring  with  time  *. 

Let  us  note  more  especially  two  features  in  the  'plan'  of 
our  Blessed  Lord. 

(a)  And,  first,  its  originality.  Need  I  say,  brethren,  that 
real  originality  is  rare  ?  Li  this  place  many  of  us  spend  our 
time  very  largely  in  imitating,  recombining,  reproducing  existing 
thought.  Conscious  as  we  are  that  for  the  most  part  we  are 
only  passing  on  under  a  new  form  that  which  in  its  substance 
has  come  to  us  from  others,  we  honestly  say  so;  yet  it  may 
chance  to  us  at  some  time  to  imagine  that  in  our  brain  an 
idea  or  a  design  has  taken  shape,  which  is  originally  and  in 
truth  our  own  creation — 

'Libera  per  yacuum  posiii  vestigia  princeps; 
Non  aliena  meo  pread  pede^.* 

Those  few,  rapid,  decisive  moments  in  which  genius  consciously 
enjoys  the  eschilarating  sense  of  wielding  creative  power,  may 

▼  St.  Matt.  iv.  17.  •  Ibid,  xxviii.  19 ;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  47 ;  Acts  i.  8. 

*  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  ^  Hor.  Ep.  i.  19.  21. 
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naturally  be  treasared  in  memory;  and  yet,  even  in  these, 
how  hard  must  it  be  to  verify  the  assumed  fact  of  an  absolute 
originality  1  We  of  this  day  find  the  atmosphere  of  human 
thought,  even  more  than  the  surface  of  the  earth,  preoccupied 
and  thronged  with  the  results  of  man's  activity  in  times  past 
and  present.  In  proportion  to  our  consciousness  of  our  real 
obligations  to  this  general  stock  of  mental  wealth,  must  we 
not  hesitate  to  presume  that  any  one  idea,  the  immediate  origin 
of  which  we  cannot  trace,  is  in  reality  our  own  %  Suppose 
that  in  this  or  that  instance  we  do  believe  ourselves,  in  perfect 
good  faith,  to  have  produced  an  idea  which  is  really  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  originality.  May  it  not  be,  that  if  at  the  right 
moment  we  could  have  examined  the  intellectual  air  around 
us  with  a  sufficiently  powerful  microscope,  we  should  have 
detected  the  germ  of  our  idea  'floating  in  upon  our  personal 
thought  from  without  ^  %  *  We  only  imagine  ourselves  to  have 
created  the  idea  because,  at  the  time  of  our  inhaling  it,  we 
were  not  conscious  of  doing  so.  The  idea  perhaps  was  suggested 
indirectly;  it  came  to  us  along  with  some  other  idea  upon 
which  our  attention  was  mainly  fixed;  it  came  to  us  so  dis- 
guised or  so  undeveloped,  that  we  cannot  recognise  it,  so  as 
to  trace  the  history  of  its  growth.  It  came  to  us  during  the 
course  of  a  casual  conversation ;  or  from  a  book  the  very  name 
of  which  we  have  forgotten ;  and  our  relationship  towards  it 
has  been  after  all  that  of  a  nurse,  not  that  of  a  parent.  We 
have  protected  it,  cherished  it,  warmed  it,  and  at  length  it 
has  grown  within  the  chambers  of  our  mind,  until  we  have 
recognised  its  value  and  led  it  forth  into  the  sunlight,  shaping 
it,  colouring  it,  expressing  it  after  a  manner  strictly  our  own, 
and  believing  in  good  faith  that  because  we  have  so  entirely 
determined  its  form,  we  are  the  creators  of  its  substance  d. 
At  any  rate,  my  brethren,  genius  herself  has  not  been  slow  to 
confess  how  difficult  it  is  to  say  that  any  one  of  her  triumphs 
is  certainly  due  to  a  true  originality.  In  one  of  his  later 
recorded  conversations  Goethe  was  endeavouring  to  decide 
what  are  the  real  obligations  of  genius  to  the  influences  which 
inevitably  affect  it.  '  Much,*  said  he,  *  is  talked  about  originality ; 
but  what  does  originality  mean  1  We  are  no  sooner  born  than 
the  world  around  begins  to  act  upon  us;  its  action  lasts  to 
the  end  of  our  lives  and  enters  into  everything.     All  that  we 

•  This  illustration  was  suggested  to  me,  some  years  ago,  by  a  well-known 
Oxford  tutor.  It  is  develoj^,  with  his  usual  force,  by  F^lix,  J^sus-Christ^ 
p.  1 38.  ^  Bautain.  l^tude  sur  Tart  de  parler  en  public. 
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can  truly  call  our  own  is  our  energy,  our  vigour,  our  will.  If 
I,'  he  continued,  'could  enumerate  all  that  I  really  owe  to 
the  great  men  who  have  preceded  me,  and  to  those  of  my 
own  day,  it  would  be  seen  that  very  little  is  really  my  own. 
It  is  a  point  of  capital  importance  to  observe  at  what  time  of 
life  the  influence  of  a  great  character  is  brought  to  bear  on  us. 
Lessing,  Winkelmann,  and  Kant,  were  older  than  I,  and  it 
has  been  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  me  that  the  two  first 
powerfully  influenced  my  youth  and  the  last  my  old  age®.' 
On  such  a  subject,  OoeiJie  may  be  deemed  a  high  authority, 
and  he  certainly  was  not  likely  to  do  an  injustice  to  genius, 
or  to  be  guilty  of  a  false  humility  when  speaking  of  himself. 

But  our  Lord's  design  to  establish  upon  the  earth  a  kingdom 
of  souls  was  an  original  design.  Hemark,  as  bearing  upon  this 
originality,  our  Lord's  isolation  in  His  early  life.  His  social 
obscurity  is,  in  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  men,  the  safeguard  and 
guarantee  of  His  originality.  It  is  not  seriously  pretended, 
on  any  side,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  enriched  witii  one  single 
ray  of  His  thought  from  Athens,  from  Alexandria,  from  the 
mystics  of  the  Ganges  or  of  the  Indus,  from  the  disciples  of 
Zoroaster  or  of  Confucius.  The  centurion  whose  servant  He 
healed,  the  Greeks  whom  He  met  at  the  instance  of  St.  Philip, 
the  Syro-phoenician  woman,  the  judge  who  condemned  and  the 
soldiers  who  crucified  Him,  are  the  few  Gentiles  with  whom 
He  is  recorded  to  have  had  dealings  during  His  earthly  life. 
But  was  our  Lord  equally  isolated  from  the  world  of  Jewish 
speculation  1  M.  Benan,  indeed,  impatient  at  the  spectacle  of 
an  unrivalled  originality,  suggests,  not  without  some  hesitation, 
that  Hillel  was  the  real  teacher  of  Jesus  ^.     But  Dr.  Schenkel 

*  ConversatioxiB  de  Groethe,  trad.  Delerot,  torn.  ii.  p.  34a,  quoted  in 
the  Bev.  des  Deux  Mondes,  15  Oct.  1865. 

'  '  Hillel  fdt  le  -vrai  maltre  de  J^sns,  s'il  est  permis  de  parler  de  maltre 
quand  il  8*agit  d*une  si  haute  originality.*  Vie  de  J^us,  p.  35.  Ab  an 
instance  of  our  Lord's  real  independence  of  Hillel,  a  single  example  may 
suffice.  A  recent  writer  on  '  the  Talmud  *  gives  the  following  story.  '  One 
day  a  heathen  went  to  Shammai,  the  head  of  the  rival  academy,  and  asked 
him  mockingly  to  convert  him  to  the  law  while  he  stood  on  one  leg.  The 
irate  master  turned  him  firom  the  door.  He  then  went  to  Hillel,  who  gave 
him  that  reply — nnce  to  widely  'propagated — "Do  not  unto  another  what 
thou  wouldest  not  have  another  do  unto  thee.  This  is  the  whole  law: 
the  rest  is  mere  commentary.**  *  Quarterly  Eeview,  Oct.  1867,  p.  441.  art. 
*The  Talmud.*  Or,  as  Hillers  words  are  rendered  by  Laghtfoot:  *Quod 
tibi  ipsi  odioBum  est,  proximo  ne  feceris:  nam  hsBc  est  tota  lex.*  Hor. 
Hebr.  in  Matt.  p.  129.  The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Keview  appears  to 
assume  the  identity  of  HilleVs  saying  with  the  precept  of  our  Blessed  Lord, 
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will  tell  us  that  this  suggestion  rests  on  no  historical  hasis 
whatever  s,  while  we  may  remark  in  passing  that  it  is  at  issue 
with  a  theory  which  you  would  not  care  to  notice  at  length, 
but  which  M.  Eenan  cherishes  with  much  fondness,  and  which 
represents  our  Lord's  *tone  of  thought'  as  a  psychological 
result  of  the  scenery  of  north-eastern  Palestine  ^.  The  kindred 
assumption  that  when  making  His  yearly  visits  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  or  at  other  times,  Jesus  must 
have  become  the  pupil  of  some  of  the  leading  Jewish  doctors 
of  the  day,  is  altogether  gratuitous.  Once  indeed,  when  He 
was  twelve  years  old,  He  was  found  in  a  synagogue,  hard  by 
the  temple,  in  close  intellectual  contact  with  aged  teachers 
of  the  Law.  But  all  who  hear  Him,  even  then,  in  His  early 
Boyhood,  are  astonished  at  His  understanding  and  answers; 
and  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelist  implies  that  the  occurrence 
was  not  repeated.  Moreover  there  was  no  teaching  in  Judsea 
at  that  era,-  which  had  not,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  expression, 
a  sectarian  colouring.  But  what  is  there  in  the  doctrine  or 
in  the  character  of  Jesus  that  connects  Him  with  a  Pharisee 
or  a  Sadducee,  or  an  Herodian,  or  an  Essene  ^  type  of  education  % 
Is  it  not  significant  that,  as  Schleiermacher  remarks,  'of  all 
the  sects  then  in  vogue  none  ever  claimed  Jesus  as  representing 

St.  Matt.  vii.  la ;  St.  Luke  vi.  31.  Yet  in  truth  how  wide  is  the  interval 
between  the  merely  negative  rule  of  the  Jewish  President  (which  had 
already  been  given  in  Tobit  iv.  15),  and  the  positive  precept — ^<ra  hv  BeKt^n 
tva  leoiSxTiv  vfxiv  01  &vBpoairoi^  ovto»  ical  v/xeis  troture  avralis — of  the  Divine 
Master.  On  Gibbon*8  citation  from  Isocrates  of  a  precept  equivalent  to 
Hillel*s,  see  Archbishop  Trench,  Huls.  Lect.  p.  157.  Hillel  said  that  there 
would  be  no  Messiah,  since  the  promise  and  its  fulfilment  belonged  to  the 
time  of  Hezekiah;  Westcott,  Introd.  p.  123. 

•  *Ganz  unbewiesen  ist  es/  Scheiikel,  Charakterbild  Jesu,  p.  39,  note. 
When  however  Dr.  Schenkel  himself  says,  *  Den  Einblick,  den  Er  [sc.  Jesus] 
in  das  Wesen  und  Treiben  der  religiosen  Bichtungen  und  Parteiungen 
seines  Yolkes  in  so  hohem  Masse  befass,  hat  Er  aus  personlicher  Wahmeh- 
mung  und  unmittelbarem  Yerkehr  mit  den  Hauptem  und  Yertretem  der 
verschiedenen  Parteistandpunkte  gewonnen*  (ibid.),  where  is  the  justifi- 
cation of  this  assertion,  except  in  the  Humanitarian  and  Naturalistic  theory 
of  the  writer,  which  makes  some  such  assumption  necessary  ? 

^  Yie  de  J<?sus,  p.  64:  *Une  nature  ravissante  contribuait  k  farmer 
cet  esprit.*  Then  follows  a  description  of  the  flowers,  the  animals,  the 
insects,  and  the  mountains  (p.  65),  the  farms,  the  &uit-gardens,  and  the 
vintage  (p.  66),  of  Northern  Galilee.  M.  Kenan  concludes,  'cette  vie 
contente  et  faoilement  satisfaite  .  .  se  spiritualisait  en  rSves  dth^r^,  en 
une  sorte  de  mysticisme  po^tique  confondant  le  ciel  et  la  terre.  .  .  .  Toute 
Thistoire  du  Christianisme  naissant  est  devenue  de  la  sorte  une  d^cieuse 
pastorale.*  p.  67. 

*  MUmau,  Hist.  Christ,  i.  p.  153,  note  x. 
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it,  none  branded  Him  with  the  reproach  of  apostasy  from  its 
tenets  i  1 '  Even  if  we  lend  an  ear  to  the  precarious  conjecture 
that  He  may  have  attended  some  elementary  school  at  Nazareth, 
it  is  plain  that  the  people  believed  Him  to  have  gone  through 
no  formal  course  of  theological  training.  '  How  knoweth  This 
Man  letters,  haying  never  learned  ^T  was  a  question  which 
betrayed  the  popular  surprise  created  by  a  Teacher  Who  spoke 
with  the  highest  authority,  and  Who  yet  had  never  sat  at 
the  feet  of  an  accredited  doctor.  It  was  the  homage  of  public 
enthusiasm  which  honoured  Him  with  the  title  of  Eabbi; 
since  this  title  did  not  then  imply  that  one  who  bore  it  had 
been  qualified  by  any  intellectual  exercises  for  an  official  teaching 
position.  Isolated,  as  it  seemed,  obscure,  uncultivated,  illiterate, 
the  Son  of  Mary  did  not  concern  Himself  to  struggle  against 
or  to  reverse  what  man  would  deem  the  crushing  disadvantages 
of  His  lot.  He  did  not,  like  philosophers  of  antiquity,  or  like 
the  active  spirits  of  the  middle  ages,  spend  His  Life  in  perpetual 
transit  between  one  lecturer  of  reputation  and  another,  between 
this  and  that  focus  of  earnest  and  progressive  thought.  He 
was  not  a  Goethe,  continually  enriching  and  refining  his  con- 
ceptions by  contact  with  a  long  succession  of  intellectual  friends, 
reaching  from  Lavater  to  Eckermann.  Still  less  did  He, 
during  His  early  Manhood,  live  in  any  such  atmosphere  as 
that  of  this  place,  where  interpenetrating  all  our  differences 
of  age  and  occupation,  and  even  of  conviction,  there  is  the 
magnificent  inheritance  of  a  common  fond  of  thought,  to  which, 
whether  we  know  it  or  not,  we  are  all  constantly  and  inevitably 
debtors.  He  mingled  neither  with  great  thinkers  who  could 
mould  educated  opinion,  nor  with  men  of  gentle  blood  who 
could  give  its  tone  to  society;  He  passed  those  thirty  years 
as  an  under-workman  in  a  carpenter's  shop ;  He  lived  in  what 
might  have  seemed  the  depths  of  mental  solitude  and  of  social 
obscurity;  and  then  He  went  forth,  not  to  foment  a  political 
revolution,  nor  yet  to  found  a  local  school  of  evanescent  sen- 
timent, but  to  proclaim  an  enduring  and  world-wide  Kingdom 
of  souls,  based  upon  the  culture  of  a  common  moral  character, 
and  upon  intellectual  submission  to  a  common  creed. 

Christ's  isolation,  then,  is  the  guarantee  of  His  originality; 
yet  had  He  lived  as  much  in  public  as  He  lived  in  obscurity, 
where,  let  me  ask,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  anticipated  as  a 
practical  project  in  the  ancient  world  1  What,  beyond  the  inter- 

^  Leben  Jesn,  vorl.  xvi.  ^  St.  John  vii.  i£. 
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change  of  thought  on  moral  subjects,  has  the  kingdom  proclaimed 
by  our  Lord  in  common  with  the  philosophical  schools  or  coteries 
which  grouped  themselves  around  Socrates  and  other  teachers 
of  classical  Greece  M  These  schools,  indeed,  differed  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  not  merely  in  their  lack  of  any  pretensions 
to  supernatural  aims  or  powers,  but  yet  more,  in  that  they  only 
existed  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  convenience,  and  that  their 
members  were  bound  to  each  other  by  no  necessary  ties™. 
Again,  what  was  there  in  any  of  the  sects  of  Judaism  that  could 
have  suggested  such  a  conception  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  f 
Each  and  all  they  differ  from  it,  I  will  not  say  in  organization 
and  structure,  but  in  range  and  compass,  in  life  and  action,  in 
spirit  and  aim.  Or  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven  even  traced  in 
outline  by  the  vague  yearnings  and  aspirations  after  a  better 
time,  which  entered  so  mysteriously  into  the  popular  thought  of 
the  heathen  populations  in  the  Augustan  age  ^  f  Certainly  it  was 
an  answer,  complete  yet  unexpected,  to  these  aspirations.  They 
did  not  originate  it ;  they  could  not  have  originated  it ;  they 
primarily  pointed  to  a  material  rather  than  to  a  moral  Utopia, 
to  an  idea  of  improvement  which  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of 

'  Mr.  Lecky  makes  an  observation  upon  the  originality  of  our  Lord's  moral 
teaching,  considered  generally,  which  is  well  wortiiy  of  attention.  Rational- 
ism in  Europe,  i.  p.  338.  'Nothing  too,  can,  as  I  conceive,  be  more  er- 
roneous or  superficial  than  the  reasonings  of  those  who  maintain  that 
the  moral  element  in  Christianity  has  in  it  nothing  distinctive  or  peculiar. 
The  method  of  this  school,  of  which  Bolingbroke  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type,  is  to  collect  from  the  writings  of  different  heathen  writers,  certain 
isolated  passages  embodying  precepts  that  were  inculcated  by  Christianity ; 
and  when  the  collection  had  become  very  large  the  task  was  supposed  to  be 
accomplished.  But  the  true  originality  of  a  system  of  moral  teaching  depends 
not  so  much  upon  the  elements  of  wluch  it  is  composed,  as  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  fused  into  a  symmetrical  whole,  upon  the  proportionate 
value  that  is  attached  to  different  qualities,  or,  to  state  the  same  thing  by 
a  single  word,  upon  the  type  of  character  that  is  formed.  Now  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  Christian  type  differs,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind  from 
the  Pagan  one.*  This  general  observation  might  legitimately  include  the 
vital  differences  which  sever  all  merely  human  schemes  of  moral  association 
and  co-operation  from  that  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Church.  See 
also  Tulloch  on  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  p.  190. 

™  This  point  is  well  stated  in  Ecce  Homo,  p.  91,  sqq.  The  writer  ob- 
serves that  if  Socrates  were  to  appear  at  the  present  day,  he  would  form 
no  society,  as  the  invention  of  printing  would  have  rendered  it  unnecessary. 
But  the  formation  of  an  organized  society  waa  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
work  of  Christ.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  recognise  the  fulness  with  which  this 
vital  truth  is  set  forth  by  one  from  whom  serious  Churchmen  must  feel 
themselves  to  be  separated  by  some  deep  differences  of  belief  and  principle. 

»  Virgil,  Eel.  iv.,  Msk,  vi.  793,  and  Suetonius,  Vespasianus,  iv.  5. 
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ihe  Founder  of  the  new  kingdom.  But  you  ask  if  the  announce- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  our  Lord  was  not  really  a 
continuation  of  the  announcement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by 
St.  John  the  Baptist  f  You  might  go  further,  and  enquire,  whether 
this  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  to  be  traced 
up  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  respecting  a  fifth  empire  %  For  the 
present  of  course  I  waive  the  question  which  an  Apostle  ^  would 
have  raised,  as  to  whether  the  Spirit  That  spoke  in  St.  John  and 
in  Daniel  was  not  the  Spirit  of  the  Christ  Himself.  But  let  us 
enquire  whether  Daniel  or  St.  John  do  anticipate  our  Lord's 
plan  in  such  a  sense  as  to  rob  it  of  its  immediate  originality. 
The  Baptist  and  the  prophet  foretell  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Be  it  so.  But  a  name  is  one  thing,  and  the  vivid  complete 
grasp  of  an  idea  is  another.  We  are  accustomed  to  distinguish 
with  some  wholesome  severity  between  originality  of  phrase  and 
originality  of  thought.  An  intrinsic  poverty  of  thought  may  at 
times  succeed  in  formulating  an  original  expression;  while  a 
true  originaHty  will  often,  nay  generaUy,  welcome  a  time- 
honoured  and  conventional  phraseology,  if  it  can  thus  secure 
currency  and  acceptance  for  the  truth  which  it  has  brought  to 
light  and  which  it  desires  to  set  forth  p.  The  originality  of  our 
Lord's  plan  lay  not  in  its  name,  but  in  its  substance.  When 
St.  John  said  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand  Q,  when 
Daniel  represented  it  as  a  world-wide  and  impeiishable  empire, 
neither  prophet  nor  Baptist  had  really  anticipated  the  idea ;  one 

•  I  St.  Peter  i.  ii. 

P  Pascal,  Pens^es,  art.  vii.  9  (ed.  Havet.  p.  123):  'Qu*on  ne  dise  pas 
que  je  n*ai  rien  dit  de  nouveau ;  la  disposition  des  mati^res  est  nouvelle. 
Qnand  on  joue  k  la  paume,  o*est  une  m6me  balle  dont  on  joue  Tun  et  Vautre ; 
mais  l*im  la  place  mieux.  J*aimerais  autant  qu*on  me  dlt  que  je  me 
Buis  servi  des  mots  anciens.  Et  conmie  si  les  mSmes  pens^  ne  formaient 
pas  un  autre  corps  de  discours  par  une  disposition  diff^rente,  aussl  bien  que 
les  mSmes  mots  forment  d*autres  pens^es  par  leur  difft^rente  disposition.* 

4  The  teaching  of  St.  John  Baptist  centred  around  three  points  :  (i)  the 
call  to  penitence  (St.  Matt.  iii.  a,  8-10 ;  St.  Mark  i.  4 ;  St.  Luke  iii.  3, 
10-14) ;  (a)  the  relative  greatness  of  Christ  (St.  Matt.  iii.  1 1  -14 ;  St.  Mark  i. 
7;  St.  Luke  iii.  16;  St.  John  i.  15,  a6,  37,  30-34) ;  (3)  the  Judicial  (oS  th 
irrhov  ip  Tp  x«*pi  avrov,  St.  Matt.  iii.  la  ;  St.  Li^e  iii.  17)  and  Atoning  (Jf8e 
&  itfAvhs  TOW  06oS,  6  ciLptav  r))v  afjMprlap  rod  KSa/jLov^  St.  John  i.  ap,  36)  Work 
of  Christ.  In  this  way  St.  John  corresponded  to  prophecy  as  preparing  the 
way  of  the  Lord  (St.  Matt.  iii.  3 ;  St.  Mark  i.  3 ;  St.  Luke  iii.  4 ;  St.  John  i. 
a3 ;  Isa.  zl.  3) ;  but  beyond  naming  the  kingdom,  the  nature  of  the  prepara- 
tion required  for  entering  it,  the  supernatural  greatness,  and  two  of  the 
functions  of  the  King,  St.  John  did  not  anticipate  our  Lord's  disclosures. 
St.  John's  teaching  left  men  quite  uninformed  as  to  what  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  to  be  in  itself. 
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furnished  the  name  of  a  coming  system,  the  other  a  measure  of 
its  greatness.  But  what  was  the  new  institution  to  be  in  itself; 
what  were  to  be  its  controlling  laws  and  principles ;  what  the 
animating  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  ;  what  the  sources  of  its  life ; 
what  the  vicissitudes  of  its  establishment  and  triumph  1  These 
and  other  elements  of  His  plan  are  exhibited  by  our  Lord  Him- 
self,  in  His  discourses,  His  parables,  His  institutions.  That 
which  had  been  more  or  less  vague.  He  made  definite ;  that  which 
had  been  abstract,  He  threw  into  a  concrete  form ;  that  which  had 
been  ideal.  He  clothed  with  the  properties  of  working  reality; 
that  which  had  been  scattered  over  many  books  and  ages, 
He  brought  into  a  focus.  If  prophecy  supplied  Him  with  some 
of  the  materials  which  He  employed,  prophecy  could  not  have 
enabled  Him  to  succeed  in  combining  them.  He  combined  them 
because  He  was  Himself;  His  Person  supplied  the  secret  of 
their  combination.  His  originality  is  indeed  seen  in  the  reality 
and  life  with  which  He  lighted  up  the  language  used  by  men 
who  had  been  sent  in  earlier  ages  to  prepare  His  way;  but 
if  His  creative  thought  employed  these  older  materials,  it  did 
not  depend  on  them.  He  actually  gave  a  practical  and  ener- 
getic form  to  the  idea  of  a  strictly  independent  society  of 
spiritual  beings,  with  enlightened  and  purified  consciences, 
cramped  by  no  national  or  local  bounds  of  privilege,  and  destined 
to  spread  throughout  earth  and  heaven  1^.     When  He  did  this, 

'  Guizot,  Essence  de  la  Religion  chr^tienne,  p.  307:  *Je  reprends  cea 
deux  grands  principes,  ces  deux  grandee  actes  de  J^sus-Christ,  I'abolition  de 
tout  privilege  dans  les  rapports  des  hommes  avec  Dieu,  et  la  distinction  de 
la  vie  religieuse,  et  de  la  vie  civile ;  je  les  place  en  regard  de  tous  les  faits, 
de  tous  les  ^tats  sociaux  ant^rieurs  k  la  venue  de  J^sus-Christ,  eije  ne  puis 
dicouvrir  d  ces  caracthres  essentiels  de  la  religion  chretienne^  aucunefilio' 
Hon,  aucune  origine  humaine.  Partout,  avant  J^sus-Clirist,  les  religions 
dtaient  nationales,  locales,  ^tablissant  entre  les  peuples,  les  classes,  les  in- 
dividus,  des  distances  et  des  in^galit^s  dnormes.  Partout  aussi  avant  Jesus- 
Christ,  la  vie  civile  et  la  vie  religieuse  ^taient  confondues  et  8*opprimaient 
mutuellement ;  la  religion  ou  les  religions  dtaient  des  institutions  incorpor^es 
dans  r^tat,  et  que  Tdtat  r^glait  ou  riprimait  selon  son  int^rSt.  Dans  1' uni- 
versality de  la  foi  religieuse,  et  Tindependance  de  la  socidt^  religieuse,  je 
suis  constraint  de  voir  des  nouveaut^s  sublimes,  des  eclairs  de  la  lumi^re 
divine r  Even  Channing,  who  understates  our  Lord's  'plan,*  is  alive  to  the 
originality  and  greatness  of  that  part  of  it  which  he  recognises ;  Works,  ii. 
57.     '  The  plans  and  labours  of  statesmen  sink  into  the  sports  of  children, 

when  compared  with  the  work  which  Jesus  announced The  idea  of 

changing  the  moral  aspect  of  the  whole  earth,  of  recovering  all  nations  to 
the  pure  and  inward  worship  of  the  one  God,  and  to  a  Spirit  of  Divine  and 
fraternal  love  (our  Lord  proposed  much  more  than  this),  was  one  of  which 
^e  meet  not  a  trace  in  philosopher  or  legislator  before  Him.    The  human 
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prophets  were  not  His  masters ;  they  had  only  foreshadowed 
His  work.  His  plan  can  be  traced  in  that  mastered  com- 
pleteness and  symmetry,  which  is  the  seal  of  its  intrinsic 
originality,  to  no  source  beyond  Himself.  Well  might  we  ask 
with  His  astonished  countrymen  the  question  which  was  indeed 
prompted  by  their  jealous  curiosity,  but  which  is  natural  to  a 
very  different  temper,  *  Whence  hath  this  Man  this  wisdom  ?*■ 

(/3)  And  this  opens  upon  us  the  second  characteristic  of  our 
Lord's  plan,  I  mean  that  which  in  any  merely  human  plan,  we 
should  call  its  audacity.  This  audacity  is  obseryable,  first  of  all, 
in  the  fact  that  the  plan  is  originally  proposed  to  the  world  with 
what  might  appear  to  us  to  be  such  hazardous  completeness. 
The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  issues  almost  '  as  if  in  a  single 
jet*-'  and  with  a  fully  developed  body  from  the  thought  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Put  together  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Charge  to 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  Parables  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Discourse 
in  the  Supper-room,  and  the  institution  of  the  two  great  Sacra- 
ments, and  the  plan  of  our  Saviour  is  before  you.  And  it  is 
enunciated  with  an  accent  of  calm  unfaltering  conviction  that 
it  will  be  realized  in  human  history. 

This  is  a  phenomenon  which  we  can  only  appreciate  by  con- 
trasting it  with  the  law  to  which  it  is  so  signal  an  exception 
Generally  speaking,  an  ambitious  idea  appears  at  first  as  a  mere 
outline,  and  it  challenges  attention  in  a  tentative  way.  It  is  put 
forward  enquiringly,  timidly,  that  it  may  be  completed  by  the 
suggestions  of  friends  or  modified  by  the  criticism  of  opponents. 
The  highest  genius  is  always  most  keenly  alive  to  the  vicissitudes 
which  may  await  its  own  creations ;  it  knows  with  what  difficulty 
a  promising  project  is  launched  safely  and  unimpaired  out  of  the 
domain  of  abstract  speculation  into  the  region  of  practical  human 
life.  Even  in  art,  where  the  materials  to  be  moulded  are,  as 
compared  with  the  subjects  of  moral  or  political  endeavour,  so 
much  under  command,  it  is  not  prudent  to  presume  that  a  design 
or  a  conception  will  be  carried  out  without  additions  or  without 

mind  had  given  no  promise  of  this  extent  of  view We  witness  a 

vastness  of  purpose,  a  grandeur  of  thought  and  feeling,  so  original,  so 
superior  to  the  workings  of  all  other  minds,  that  nothing  but  our  familiarity 
can  prevent  our  contemplation  of  it  with  wonder  and  profound  awe.* 

•  See  F^ix,  J^us-Christ  et  la  Critique  Nouvelle,  pp.  127-133 ;  Bushnell, 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  pp.  237-8.  Keim  has  exaggerated  the  in- 
fluence of  Pharisaism  upon  the  language  and  teaching  of  our  Lord,  which 
only  resembled  Pharisaism  as  being  addressed  to  the  Jewish  mind  in  terms 
which  it  understood.     Geschichtliche  Christus,  pp.  18-22. 

^  Pressens^,  J^sus-Christ,  p.  325. 
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cortailments.  In  this  place  we  all  haye  heard  that  between  the 
deapla  and  the  yeveais  of  art  there  may  be  a  fatal  interyal.  The 
few  bold  strokes  by  which  a  Eafifaelle  has  suggested  a  new  form 
of  power  or  of  beauty,  may  never  be  filled  up  upon  his  canvas. 
The  working-drawings  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Michael  Angelo  may 
never  be  copied  in  stone  or  in  marble.  As  has  been  said  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  art  is  perpetually  throwing  out  designs  which  remain 
designs  for  ever ;  and  yet  the  artist  possesses  over  his  material, 
and  even  over  his  hand  and  his  eye,  a  control  which  is  altogether 
wanting  to  the  man  who  would  reconstruct  or  regenerate  human 
society.  For  human  society  is  an  aggregate  of  human  intelli-: 
gences  and  of  human  wills,  that  is  to  say,  of  profound  and  mys- 
terious forces,  upon  the  direction  of  which  under  absolutely  new 
circumstances  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  calculate.  Accordingly, 
social  reformers  tell  us  despondingly  that  facts  make  sad  havoc 
of  their  fairest  theories ;  and  that  schemes  which  were  designed 
to  brighten  and  to  beautify  the  life  of  nations  are  either  forgotten 
altogether,  or,  like  the  Eepublic  of  Plato,  are  remembered  only 
as  famous  samples  of  the  impracticable.  For  whenever  a  great 
idea,  affecting  the  well-being  of  society,  is  permitted  to  force  its 
way  into  the  world  of  facts,  it  is  liable  to  be  carried  out  of  its 
course,  to  be  thrust  hither  and  thither,  to  be  compressed,  exag- 
gerated, disfigured,  mutilated,  degraded,  caricatured.  It  may 
encounter  currents  of  hostile  opinion  and  of  incompatible  facts, 
upon  which  its  projector  had  never  reckoned ;  its  course  may  be 
forced  into  a  direction  the  exact  reverse  of  that  which  he  most 
earnestly  desired.  In  the  first  French  Kevolution  some  of  the 
most  humane  sociological  projects  were  distorted  into  becoming 
the  very  animating  principles  of  wholesale  and  extraordinary 
barbarities.  In  England  we  are  fond  of  repeating  the  political 
maxim  that  *  constitutions  are  not  made,  but  grow  ;*  we  have  a 
proverbial  dread  of  the  paper-schemes  of  government  which  from 
time  to  time  are  popular  among  our  gifted  and  volatile  neigh- 
bours. It  is  not  that  we  English  cannot  admire  the  creations  of 
political  genius ;  but  we  hold  that  in  the  domain  of  human  life 
genius  must  submit  herself  to  the  dictation  of  circumstances, 
and  that  she  herself  seems  to  shade  off  into  erratic  folly  when 
she  cannot  clearly  recognise  the  true  limits  of  her  power. 

Now  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  was  in  the  true  and  very  highest 
sense  of  the  term  a  social  reformer ;  yet  He  fully  proclaimed 
the  whole  of  His  social  plan  before  He  began  to  realize  it.  Had 
He  been  merely  a  *  great  man,'  He  would  have  been  more  pru- 
dent.    He  would  have  conditioned  His  design  ;  He  would  have 
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tested  it;  He  would  have  developed  it  gradually;  He  would 
have  made  trial  of  its  working  power ;  and  then  He  would  have 
re-fashioned,  or  contracted,  or  expanded  it,  hefore  finally  pro- 
posing it  to  the  consideration  of  the  world.  But  His  actual 
course  must  have  seemed  one  of  utter  and  reckless  folly,  unless 
the  event  had  shewn  it  to  be  the  dictate  of  a  more  than  human 
wisdom.  He  speaks  as  One  Who  is  sure  of  the  compactness  and 
faultlessness  of  His  design ;  He  is  certain  that  no  human  obstacle 
can  baulk  its  realization.  He  produces  it  simply  without  effort, 
without  reserve,  without  exaggeration ;  He  is  calm,  because  He 
is  in  possession  of  the  future,  and  sees  His  way  clearly  through 
its  tangled  maze.  There  is  no  proof,  no  distant  intimation  of  a 
change  or  of  a  modification  of  His  plan.  He  did  not,  for  instance, 
first  aim  at  a  political  success,  and  then  cover  His  failure  by 
giving  a  religious  turn  or  interpretation  to  His  previous  mani- 
festoes ;  He  did  not  begin  as  a  religious  teacher,  and  afterwards 
aspire  to  convert  His  increasing  religious  influence  into  political 
capital.  No  attempts  to  demonstrate  any  such  vacillation  in 
His  purpose  have  reached  even  a  moderate  measure  of  success  ^. 
Certainly,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  He  enters  upon  a  larger  and 
larger  area  of  ministerial  action;  He  developes  with  majestic 
assurance,  with  decisive  rapidity,  the  integral  features  of  His 
work ;  His  teaching  centres  more  and  more  upon  Himself  as  its 
central  subject ;  but  He  nowhere  retracts,  or  modifies,  or  speaks 
or  acts  as  would  one  who  feels  that  he  is  dependent  upon  events 
or  agencies  which  he  cannot  control  ^,  A  poor  woman  pays  Him 

*■  Dr.  Schenkel,  in  Iub  Charakterbild  Jesu,  represents  our  Lord  as  a  pious 
Jew,  who  did  not  assume  to  be  the  Messiah  before  the  scene  at  Csesarea 
Philippi.  Kap.  zii.  §  4,  p.  138  :  'Dadurch,  dass  Jesus  Sich  nun  wirklich  zu 
dem  Bekenntnisse  des  Simon  bekannte,  trat  er  mit  einem  Schlage  aus  der 
verworrenen  und  verwirrenden  Lage  heraus,  in  welche  Er,  durch  die  Unklar- 
heit  seiner  Jiinger  und  den  Meinungstreit  in  seiner  Umgebung  gebracht 
war.  Ein  Stichwort  war  jetzt  gesprochen.*  This  theory  is  obliged  to 
reject  the  evangelical  accounts  of  our  Lord's  Baptism  and  Temptation,  and 
to  distort  &om  their  plain  meaning  the  narratives  of  our  Lord  s  sermon  in 
the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  (St.  Luke  iv.  16),  of  His  call  of  the  twelve 
Aposdes,  and  of  His  claim  to  forgive  sin.  See  the  excellent  remarks  of 
M.  Pressens^,  J^sus-Christ,  pp.  326,  337. 

»  Channing,  Works,  ii.  55.  *  We  feel  that  a  new  Being,  of  a  new  order  of 
mind,  is  taking  part  in  human  affairs.  There  is  a  native  tone  of  grandeur 
and  authority  in  His  teaching.  He  speaks  as  a  Being  related  to  the  whole 
human  race.  A  narrower  sphere  than  the  world  never  enters  His  thoughts. 
He  speaks  in  a  natural  Bpontaneous  style  of  accomplishing  the  most  arduous 
and  important  change  in  human  affairs.  This  unlaboured  manner  of  ex- 
pressing great  thoughts  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  You  never 
hear  from  Jesus  that  swelling,  pompous,  ostentatious  language,  which 
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ceremonial  respect  at  a  feast,  and  He  simply  announces  that 
the  act  will  be  told  as  a  memorial  of  her  throughout  the  world  y; 
He  bids  His  Apostles  do  all  things  whatsoever  He  had  com- 
manded them  ^ ;  He  promises  them  His  Spirit  as  a  Guide  into 
all  necessary  truth »  :  but  He  invests  them  with  no  such  dis- 
cretionary powers,  as  might  imply  that  His  design  would  need 
revision  under  possible  circumstances,  or  could  be  capable  of 
improvement.  He  calmly  turns  the  glance  of  His  thought  upon 
the  long  and  chequered  future  which  lies  clearly  displayed  before 
Him,  and  in  the  immediate  foreground  of  which  is  his  own 
humiliating  Death  b.  Other  founders  of  systems  or  of  societies 
have  thanked  a  kindly  Providence  for  shrouding  from  their  gaze 
the  vicissitudes  of  coming  time ; 

'  Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitnm 
Galiginosft  nocte  premit  deus  ° ;  * 

but  the  Son  of  Man  speaks  as  One  Who  sees  beyond  the  most 
distant  possibilities,  and  Who  knows  full  well  that  His  work  is 
indestructible.  *  The  gates  of  hell,'  He  calmly  observes,  '  shall 
not  prevail  against  it  d ;'  <  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
but  My  words  shall  not  pass  away  e.' 

Nor  is  the  boldness  of  Christ's  plan  less  observable  in  its 
actual  substance,  than  in  the  fact  of  its  original  production  in 
such  completeness.  Look  at  it,  for  the  moment,  from  a  political 
point  of  view.  Here  is,  as  it  seems,  a  Galilean  peasant,  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  followers  taken  like  Himself  from  the  lowest 
orders  of  society;  yet  He  deliberately  proposes  to  rule  all 
human  thought,  to  make  Himself  the  Centre  of  all  human 
affections,  to  be  the  Lawgiver  of  humanity,  and  the  Object 
of  man's  adoration  ^.    He  founds  a  spiritual  society,  the  thought 

almost  necessarily  springs  from  an  attempt  to  sustain  a  character  above 
our  powers.  He  talks  of  His  glories,  as  one  to  whom  they  were  familiar. . . . 
He  speaks  of  saving  and  judging  the  world,  of  drawing  all  men  to  Himself, 
and  of  giving  everlasting  life,  as  we  speak  of  the  ordinary  powers  which 
we  exert.* 

'  St.  Matt.  zxvi.  13 ;  St.  Mark  ziv.  9. 

■  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  •  St.  John  xvi.  13. 

*  St.  Matt.  XX.  19 ;  St.  Mark  viii.  31.  «  Hor.  Od.  iii.  29.  29. 

«J  St.  Matt.  xvi.  18.  •  Ibid.  xxiv.  35. 

'  Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  p.  232.  'To  Jesus  alone,  the 
simple  Galilean  carpenter,  it  happens  .  .  .  that,  having  never  seen  a  map 
of  the  world  in  His  whole  life,  or  heard  the  name  of.h^f  the  great  nations 
on  it.  He  undertakes,  coming  out  of  His  shop,  a  scheme  as  much  vaster 
and  more  difficult  than  that  of  Alexander,  as  it  proposes  more,  and  what 
is  more  Divinely  benevolent.' 

[  LECT. 
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and  .heart  and  activity  of  which  are  to  converge  upon  His 
Person,  and  He  tells  His  followers  that  this  society  which 
He  is  forming  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  highest  visions 
of  seers  and  prophets,  that  it  will  embrace  all  races  and  extend 
throughout  all  time.  He  places  Himself  before  the  world  as 
the  true  goal  of  its  expectations,  and  He  points  to  His 
proposed  work  as  the  one  hope  for  its  future.  There  was  to 
be  a  universal  religion,  and  He  would  found  it.  A  universal 
religion  was  just  as  foreign  an  idea  to  heathenism?  as  to  Judaism. 
Heathenism  held  that  the  state  was  the  highest  form  of  social 
life;  religious  life,  like  family  life,  was  deemed  subordinate 
to  political  interests.  Morality  was  pretty  nearly  dwai'fed  down 
to  the  measure  of  common  political  virtue ;  sin  was  little  else 
than  political  misdemeanour ;  religion  was  but  a  subordinate 
function  of  national  life,  differing  in  difiPerent  countries  according 
to  the  varying  genius  of  the  people,  and  rightly  liable  to  being 
created  or  controlled  by  the  government.  A  century  and  a 
half  after  the  Incarnation,  in  his  attack  upon  the  Church, 
Celsus  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  universal  religion  as  a  manifest 
folly  ^ ;  yet  Jesus  Christ  has  staked  His  whole  claim  to  respect 
and  confidence  upon  announcing  it.  Jesus  Christ  made  no 
concessions  to  the  passions  or  to  the  prejudices  of  mankind. 
The  laws  and  maxims  of  His  kingdom  are  for  the  most  .part 
in  entire  contradiction  to  the  instincts  of  average  human  nature ; 
yet  He  predicts  that  His  Gospel  will  be  preached  in  all  the 
world,  and  that  finally  there  will  be  one  flock  and  One  Shepherd 
of  men  J.  *Go,'  He  says  to  His  Apostles,  'make  disciples 
of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  Name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you;  and, 
lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  k/ 
He  founds  a  world-wide  religion,  and  He  promises  to  be  the 
present  invigorating  force  of  that  religion  to  the  end  of  time. 
Are  we  not  too  accustomed  to  this  language  to  feel  the  full 
force  of  its  original  meaning?  How  startlingly  must  it  not 
have  fallen  upon  the  ears  of  Apostles  I  Words  like  these  are 
not  accounted   for  by  any  difference  between  the  East   and 

>  The  Stoic  'cosmopolitanism*  (Sir  A.  Grant's  Ethics  of  Aristotle, 
vol.  i.  355 ;  Merivale  on  Conversion  of  Boman  Empire,  p.  60)  did  not 
amount  to  a  religion. 

^  Origen.  contr.  Gelsum,  ii.  46. 

*  St.  John  z.  16.  Christ  and  His  Apostles  were  to  hegin  to  preach  to 
Israel.    St.  Matt.  zv.  24,  z.  5,  6.  ^  St.  Matt,  zzviii.  19,  ao. 
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the  West,  between  ancient  and  modem  modes  of  speech.  They 
will  not  bear  honest  translation  into  any  modem  phrase  that 
would  enable  good  men  to  use  them  now.  Can  we  imagine 
such  a  command  as  that  of  our  Lord  upon  the  lips  of.  the 
best,  of  the  wisest  of  men  whom  we  have  ever  known  %  Would 
it  not  be  simply  to  imagine  that  goodness  or  wisdom  had  been 
exchanged  for  the  folly  of  an  intolerable  presumption)  Such 
language  as  that  before  us  is  indeed  folly,  unless  it  be  some- 
thing else ;  unless  it  be  proved  by  the  event  to  have  been  the 
highest  wisdom,  the  wisdom  of  One,  Whose  ways  are  not  our 
ways,  nor  His  thoughts  our  thoughts  1. 

II.  But  has  the  plan  of  Jesus  Christ  been  carried  out )  Does 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  exist  on  earth  ? 

(i.)  The  Church  of  Christ  is  the  living  answer  to  that 
question.  Boileau  says  somewhere  that  the  Church  is  a  great 
thought  which  every  man  ought  to  study.  It  would  be  more 
practical  to  say  that  the  Church  is  a  great  fact  which  every 
man  ought  to  measure.  Probably  we  Christians  are  too  fami- 
liarized with  the  blessed  presence  of  the  Church  to  do  justice 
to  her  as  a  world-embracing  institution,  and  as  the  nurse 
and  guardian  of  our  moral  and  mental  life.  Like  the  air 
we  breathe,  she  bathes  our  whole  being  with  influences  which 
we  .do  not  analyse ;  and  we  hold  her  cheap  in  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  her  unostentatious  service.  The  sun  rises 
on  us  day  by  day  in  the  heavens,  and  we  heed  not  his  surpassing 
beauty  until  our  languid  sense  is  roused  by  some  observant 
astronomer  or  artist.  The  Christian  Church  pours  even  upon 
those  of  us  who  love  her  least,  floods  of  intellectual  and  moral 
light;  and  yet  it  is  only  by  an  occasional  intellectual  effort 
that  we  detach  oui'selves  sufficiently  from  the  tender  monotony 
of  her  influences,  to  understand  how  intrinsically  extraordinary 
is  the  double  fact  of  her  perpetuated  existence  and  of  her 
continuous  expansion. 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  until  now.  What  is  it  but  a 
history  of  the  gradual,  unceasing  self-expansion  of  an  institution 
which,  from  the  first  hour  of  its  existence,  deliberately  aimed, 
as  it  is  aiming  even  now,  at  the  conquest  of  the  world  "^  %  Com- 
pare the  Church  which  sought  refuge  and  which  prayed  in  the 
upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  Church  of  which  St.  Paul 

*  Isa.  Iv.  8.     Cf.  Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  pp.  231-233; 
Mix,  ubi  supra,  pp.  1 34-139. 
°^  St.  liuke  xxiv.  iL7 ;  Acts  i.  8,  ix.  15 ;  St.  Mark  xvi.  20. 
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is  the  pioneer  and  champion  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  or  with  the  Church  to  which  he  refers,  as  already 
making  its  way  throughout  the  world,  in  his  Apostolical 
Epistles^.  Compare  again  the  Church  of  the  Apostolical  age 
with  the  Church  of  the  age  of  Tertullian.  Christianity  had  then 
already  penetrated,  at  least  in  some  degree,  into  aU  classes  of 
Boman  society  o,  and  was  even  pursuing  its  missionary  course  in 
regions  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  p,  in  the  forests  of 
Clermany,  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia,  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  und 
among  ^e  unsubdued  and  barbarous  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
northern  extremity  of  our  own  island.  Again,  how  nobly  con- 
scious is  the  Church  of  the  age  of  St.  Augustine  of  her  world- 
wide mission,  and  of  her  ever- widening  area  I  how  sharply  is 
this  consciousness  contrasted  with  the  attempt  of  Donatism  to 
dwarf  down  the  realization  of  the  plan  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
narrow  proportions  of  a  national  or  provincial  enterprise  Q I 
In  the  writings  of  Augustine  especially,  we  see  the  Church  of 
Christ  tenaciously  grasping  the  deposit  of  revealed  unchanging 
doctrine,  while  liturgies  the  most  dissimilar,  and  teachers  of 
many    tongues'*,    and   a    large   variety   of   ecclesiastical   cus- 

»  Bom.  i.  8,  X.  18,  XV.  18-21 ;  Col.  i.  6,  23 ;  cf.  i  St.  Peter  i.  i,  &c. 

*  Tert.  Apol.  37 :  '  Hestemi  sumus,  et  vestra  omnia  impleTimus,  mrbea, 
insulaB,  castellay  municipia,  conciliabula,  castra  ipsa^  tribuB,  decurias,  pala- 
tium,  senatum,  forum,  sola  vobia  relinquimuB  templa.*  Cf.  de  Bossi,  Roma 
Sotteranea^  i.  p.  309. 

p  Tert.  adv.  JudseoB,  c.  7 :  '  Jam  Getnlormn  varietates,  et  Mauronim 
multi  fines,  Hispaniarmn  omnes  termini,  et  Galliaram  diverssB  nationee,  et 
Britannortmi  inaceessa  JRomanis  loca,  Christo  vero  subdita  et  Sarmatarum, 
et  Dacomm,  et  Grermanorum,  et  Scytharmn,  et  abditarmn  multarmn  gentium 
et  provinciarum,  et  insularum  multarum  nobis  ignotarum,  et  qu»  enumerare 
minus  possumus.  In  quibus  omnibus  locis,  Clmsti  nomen,  Qui  jam  venit, 
regnat,  utpote  ante  Quem  omnium  civitatum  portee  sunt  apertee.* 

4  St.  Aug.  Ep.  xlix.  n.  3 :  '  Quserimus  ergo,  ut  nobis  respondere  non 
graveris,  quam  causam  forte  noveris  qu&  factum  est,  ut  Christus  amitteret 
hsereditatem  Suam  per  orbem  terrarum  diffusam,  et  subito  in  solis  A&is,  nee 
ipsis  omnibus  remaneret.  Etenim  ecdesia  Catholica  est  etiam  in  AMc&  quia 
per  omnes  terras  eam  Deus  esse  voluit  et  prsedixit.  Pars  autem  vestra^  qu» 
Donati  dicitur,  non  est  in  omnibus  illis  locis,  in  quibus  et  liters  et  sermo 
et  facta  apostolica  cucurrerunt.'  In  Ps.  Ixxxv.  n.  14:  '  Christo  enim  tales 
maledicunt,  qui  dicunt,  quia  periit  ecclesia  de  orbe  terrarum,  et  remansit  in 
S0I&  A&ioA.*  Compare  S.  Hieron.  adv.  Lucifer,  tom.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  298 :  'Si 
in  Sardinilt  tantum  habet  [eoclesiam  Christus]  nimium  pauper  factus  est.' 
And  St.  Cbrys.  in  Col.  Horn.  i.  n.  2  ;  in  i  Cor.  Hom.  xxxii.  n.  i. 

*■  In  Ps.  xliv.  (Vulg.)  Enarr.  n.  24 :  *  Sacramenta  doctrinse  in  Unguis 
omnibus  variis.  Alia  lingua  Afra,  alia  Syra,  alia  Grseca,  alia  Hebrsea,  alia 
ilia  et  ilia ;  faciunt  istsB  Unguse  varietatem  vestis  regins  hujus ;  quomodo 
autem  omnia  vaiietatis  Testis  in  unitate  concordat^  sio  et  omnes  lingusB  ad 
nnam  fidem.* 
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tomsB,  find  an  equal  welcome  within  her  comprehensive  bosom. 
Yet  contrast  the  Church  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  with 
the  Church  of  the  middle  ages,  or  with  the  Chui'ch  of  our  own 
day.  In  the  fourth  and  even  in  the  fifth  century,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  activity  of  individual  missionaries,  the  Church 
was  still  for  the  most  part  contained  within  the  limits  of  the 
empire ;  and  of  parts  of  the  empire  she  had  scarcely  as  yet 
taken  possession.  She  was  still  confronted  by  powerful  sections 
of  the  population,  passionately  attached  for  various  reasons  to 
the  ancient  superstition:  nobles  such  as  the  powerful  Sym- 
machus,  and  orators  like  the  accomplished  Libanius,  were  among 
her  most  earnest  opponents.  But  it  is  now  scarcely  less  than  a 
thousand  years  since  Jesus  Christ  received  at  least  the  outward 
submission  of  the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  from  that  time  to  this 
His  empire  has  been  continually  expanding.  The  newly-dis- 
covered continents  of  Australia  and  America  have  successively 
acknowledged  His  sway.  He  is  shedding  the  light  of  His 
doctrine  first  upon  one  and  then  upon  another  of  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  He  has  beleagured  the  vast  African  continent  on 
either  side  with  various  forms  of  missionary  enterprise.  And 
although  in  Asia  there  are  vast,  ancient,  and  highly  organized 
religions  which  are  still  permitted  to  bid  Him  defiance,  yet 
India,  China,  Tartary,  and  Kamtchatka  have  within  the  last 
few  years  witnessed  heroic  labours  and  sacrifices  for  the  spread 
of  His  kingdom,  which  would  not  have  been  unworthy  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  enthusiasms  of  the  Primitive  Church.  Nor 
are  these  efforts  so  fruitless  as  the  ruling  prejudices  or  the  lack 
of  trustworthy  information  on  such  subjects,  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  Western  Europe,  might  occasionally  suggest  *. 

Already  the  kingdom  of  the  Bedeemer  may  be  said  to  em- 
brace three  continents ;  but  what  are  its  prospects,  even  if  we 

*  Ep.  liv.  ad  Januar.  n.  a :  '  Alia  vero  [sunt]  quae  per  loca  terrarum 
regionesque  variant ur,  sicuti  est  quod  alii  jejunant  sabbato,  alii  non ;  alii 
quotidib  communicant  Corpori  et  Sanguini  Domini,  alii  certis  diebus  ac- 
cipiunt ;  alibi  nullus  dies  prsetermittitur,  quo  non  offeratur,  alibi  sabbato 
tantum  et  dominico,  alibi  tantum  dominico;  et  si  quid  aliud  hujusmodi 
animadverti  potest,  totum  hoc  genus  rerum  liberas  habet  observationes :  nee 
disciplina  ulla  est  in  his  melior  gravi  prudentique  Christiano,  quam  ut  eo 
modo  agatj  quo  agere  viderit  ecclesiam,  ad  quam  forte  devenerit.  Quod 
enim  neque  contra  fidem,  neque  bonos  mores  esse  convincitur,  indifferenter 
est  habendum  et  propter  eorum,  inter  quos  vivitur,  societatem  servandum 
est.' 

^  As  to  the  Russian  Missions,  see  Boissard,  ]&glise  de  Russie,  torn.  i. 
pp.  100-104;  Voices  from  the  East,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  London, 
Masters,  1859,  pp.  81 -113. 
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measure  them  by  a  strictly  human  estimate  f  Is  it  not  a  simple 
matter  of  fact  that  at  this  moment  the  progress  of  the  human 
I'ace  is  entirely  identified  with  the  spread  of  the  influence  of  the 
nations  of  Christendom  1  What  Buddhist,  or  Mohammedan,  or 
Pagan  nation  is  believed  by  others,  or  believes  itself,  to  be  able  to 
affect  for  good  the  future  destinies  of  the  human  race )  The 
idea  of  a  continuous  progress  of  humanity,  whatever  perversions 
that  idea  may  have  undergone,  is  really  a  creation  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  nations  of  Christendom,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  strength,  point,  and  fervour  of  their  Christianity, 
seriously  believe  that  they  can  command  the  future,  and  in- 
stinctively associate  themselves  with  the  Church's  aspirations 
for  a  world-wide  empire.  Such  a  confidence,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  its  existence,  is  already  on  the  road  to  justifying  itself  by 
success.  It  never  was  stronger,  on  the  whole,  than  it  is  in  our 
own  day.  If  in  certain  districts  of  European  opinion  it  may 
seem  to  be  waning,  this  is  only  because  such  sections  of  opinion 
have  for  the  moment  rejected  the  empire  of  Christ.  Their 
aberrations  do  not  set  aside,  they  rather  act  as  a  foil  to  that 
general  belief  in  a  moral  and  social  progress  of  mankind  which 
at  bottom  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  belief  of  Christian 
men  in  the  coming  triumph  of  the  Church. 

(2.)  But  long  ere  this,  my  brethren,  as  I  am  well  aware,  you 
have  been  prepared  to  interrupt  me  with  a  group  of  objections. 
Surely,  you  will  say,  this  representation  of  the  past,  of  the 
present,  and  of  the  future  of  the  Church  may  suffice  for  an  ideal 
picture,  but  it  is  not  history.  Is  not  the  verdict  of  history  a 
different  and  a  less  encouraging  one  1  First  of  all,  do  Church 
annals  present  this  spectacle  of  an  ever-widening  extension  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  ?  What  then  is  to  be  said  of  the  spread 
of  great  and  vital  heresies,  such  as  the  mediaeval  Nestorianism, 
through  countries  which  once  believed  with  the  Church  in  the 
One  Person  and  two  Natures  of  her  Lord  "  %  Again,  is  it  not 
a  matter  of  historical  fact  that  the  Church  has  lost  entire  pro- 
vinces both  in  Africa  and  in  the  East,  since  the  rise  of  Moham- 
medanism? And  are  her  losses  only  to  be  measured  by  the 
territorial  area  which  she  once  occupied,  and  from  which  she 
has  been  beaten  back  by  the  armies  of  the  alien  f  Has  she  not, 
by  the  controversies  of  the  tenth  and  of  the  sixteenth  centuries, 
been  herself  splintered  into  three  great  sections,  which  still  con- 
tinue to  act  in  outward  separation  from  each  other,  to  their  own 

•  See  Gibbon,  Bed.  and  Fall,  ch.  zlvii. 
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extreme  mutual  loss  and  discouragement,  and  to  the  immense 
and  undisguised  satisfaction  of  all  enemies  of  the  Christian 
name )  Are  not  large  bodies  of  active  and  earnest  Christians 
living  in  separation  from  her  communion?  Do  not  our  mis- 
sionary associations  perpetually  lament  their  failures  to  achieve 
any  large  permanent  conquests  for  Christ  %  Once  more,  is  it 
not  a  matter  of  notoiiety  that  the  leading  nations  of  Christian 
Europe  are  themselves  honeycombed  by  a  deadly  rationalism, 
which  gives  no  quarter  in  its  contemptuous  yet  passionate  on- 
slaughts on  the  faith  of  Chnstians,  and  which  never  calculated 
more  confidently  than  it  does  at  the  present  time  upon  achieving 
the  total  destmction  of  the  empire  of  Jesus  Christ  % 

My  brethren,  you  do  a  service  to  my  argument  in  stating 
these  apparent  objections  to  its  force.  The  substance  of  your 
plea  cannot  be  ignored  by  any  who  would  honestly  apprehend 
the  matter  before  us.  You  point,  for  instance,  to  the  territorial 
losses  which  the  Church  has  sustained  at  the  hands  of  heretical 
Christians  or  of  Moslem  invaders.  True  :  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  sustained  such  losses.  But  has  she  not  more  than  redressed 
them  in  other  directions?  Is  she  not  now,  in  India  and  in 
Africa,  carrying  the  banner  of  the  Cross  into  the  territory  of 
the  Crescent  %  You  insist  upon  the  grave  differences  which  form 
a  barrier  at  this  moment  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Churches,  and  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Western 
Church  itself.  Your  estimate  of  those  differences  may  be  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  one.  The  renewed  harmony  and  co- 
operation of  the  separated  portions  of  the  family  of  Christ  may 
not  be  so  entirely  remote  as  you  would  suggest.  Yet  we  must 
undoubtedly  aclmowledge  that  existing  divisions,  like  all  ha- 
bitual sin  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Church,  are  a 
standing  and  very  serious  violation  of  the  law  of  its  Founder. 
Nor  is  this  disorder  summarily  to  be  remedied  by  our  ceding  to 
the  unwarrantable  pretensions  of  one  section  of  the  Church, 
which  may  endeavour  to  persuade  the  rest  of  Christendom,  that 
it  is  itself  co-extensive  with  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Saviour. 
The  divisions  of  Christ's  family,  lamentable  and  in  many  ways 
disastrous  as  they  are,  must  be  ended,  if  at  all,  by  the  warmer 
charity  and  more  fervent  prayers  of  believing  Christians.  But 
meanwhile,  do  not  these  very  divisions  afford  an  indirect  illus- 
tration of  the  extraordinary  vitality  of  the  new  kingdom  %  Has 
the  kingdom  ceased  to  enlarge  its  territory  since  the  troubled 
times  of  the  sixteenth  century  %  On  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  fact  that,  since  that  date,  its  ratio  of  extension  has 
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been  greater  than  at  any  previous  period.  The  philosopher  who 
supposes  that  the  Church  is  on  the  point  of  dying  out  because 
of  her  divisions  must  be  strangely  insensible  to  the  higher  con- 
victions which  are  increasingly  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  men. 
And  the  confessions  of  failure  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
'missionaries  are  certainly  balanced  by  many  and  thankful  nar- 
ratiyes  of  great  results  aLmplished  4der  cii^umstances  of  the 
utmost  discouragement. 

But  you  insist  most  emphatically  upon  the  spread  and  upon 
the  strength  of  modem  rationalism.  You  say  that  rationalism 
is  enthroned  in  the  midst  of  civilizations  which  the  Church  her- 
self has  formed  and  nursed.  You  urge  that  rationalism,  like 
the  rottenness  which  has  seized  upon  the  heart  of  the  forest  oak, 
must  sooner  or  later  arrest  the  growth  of  branch  and  foliage, 
and  bring  the  tree  which  it  is  destroying  to  the  ground.  Now 
we  cannot  deny,  what  is  indeed  a  patent  and  melancholy  fact, 
that  some  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  intellectual  movements 
in  modem  Europe  frankly  avow  and  enthusiastically  advocate 
an  explicit  and  total  rejection  of  the  Christian  creed.  Yet  it  is 
possible  to  overrate  the  importance  and  to  mistake  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  this  recent  advance  of  unbelief.  Of  course  Christian 
faith  can  be  daunted  or  surprised  by  no  form  or  intensity  of 
opposition  to  truth,  when  there  are  always  so  many  reasons  for 
opposing  it.  We  Christians  know  what  we  have  to  expect  from 
the  human  heart  in  its  natural  state ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  been  told  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
the  Church  of  the  Bedeemer.  But,  in  speculating  on  the  future 
destinies  of  the  Church,  as  they  are  affected  by  rationalism,  this 
hopeful  confidence  of  a  sound  faith  may  be  seconded  by  the 
calm  estimate  of  the  reflective  reason.  For,  first,  it  may  fairly 
be  questioned  whether  the  publicly  proclaimed  unbelief  of 
modem  times  is  really  more  general  or  more  pronounced  than 
the  secret  but  active  and  deeply  penetrating  scepticism  which 
during  considerable  portions  of  the  middle  ages  laid  such  hold 
upon  the  intellect  of  Europe  ^.  Yet  the  medisBval  sceptics  can- 
not be  said  to  have  permanently  hampered  the  progress  of  the 
Church.  Again,  modem  unbelief  may  be  deemed  less  formid- 
able when  we  steadily  observe  its  moral  impotence  for  all  con- 
structive purposes.  Its  strength  and  genius  lie  only  in  the 
direction  of  destruction.  It  has  shewn  no  sort  of  power  to 
build  up  any  spiritual  fabric  or  system  which,  as  a  shelter  and  a 

^  Of.  Newman,  Lectures  on  University  Subjects,  pp.  296,  297 ;  Milman, 
Latin  Christianity,  vi.  444.    See  too  St.  Anselm,  Cur  Deus  Homo,  i.  4. 
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discipline  for  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  can  take  the  place  of 
that  which  it  seeks  to  destroy.  Leaving  some  of  the  deepest, 
most  legitimate,  and  most  ineradicable  needs  of  the  human 
soul  utterly  unsatisfied,  modern  unbelief  can  never  really  hope 
permanently  to  establish  a  popular  *  religion  of  humanity  x.'  Thus 
the  force  of  its  intellectual  onset  upon  revealed  dogma  is  con-, 
tinually  being  broken  by  the  consciousness,  that  it  cannot  long 
maintain  the  ground  which  it  may  seem  to  itself  for  the  moment 
to  have  won.  Its  highest  speculative  energy  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  moral  power  of  some  humble  teacher  of 
a  positive  creed  for  whom  possibly  it  entertains  nothing  less 
than  a  sovereign  contempt.  Thirdly,  unbelief  resembles  social 
or  political  persecution  in  this,  that,  indirectly,  it  does  an 
inevitable  service  to  the  Faith  which  it  attacks.  It  forces 
earnest  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  to  minimize  all  differences 
which  are  less  than  fundamental.  It  compels  Christian  men  to 
repress  with  a  strong  hand  all  exaggeration  of  existing  motives 
for  a  divided  action.  It  obliges  Christians,  sometimes  in  spite 
of  themselves,  to  work  side  by  side  for  their  insulted  Lord. 
Thus  it  not  only  creates  freshened  sympathies  between  tem- 
porarily severed  branches  of  the  Church ;  it  draws  toward  the 
Church  herself,  with  an  increasingly  powerful  and  comprehensive 
attraction,  many  of  those  earnestly  believing  men,  who,  as  is  the 
case  with  numbers  among  our  nonconformist  brethren  in  this 
country,  already  belong,  in  St.  Augustine's  language,  to  the  soul, 
although  not  to  the  body,  of  the  Catholic  Communion.  Lastly, 
it  unwittingly  contributes  to  augment  the  evidential  strength  of 
Christianity,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  assault  upon  Christian 
doctrine.  The  fierceness  of  man  turns  to  the  praise  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  demonstrating,  each  day,  each  year,  each  decade  of 
years,  each  century,  the  indestructibility  of  His  work  in  the 
world  ;  and  unbelief  voluntarily  condemns  itself  to  the  task  of 
maintaining  before  the  eyes  of  men  that  enduring  tradition  of 
an  implacable  hostility  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  it  is 
the  glory  of  our  Saviour  so  explicitly  to  have  predicted,  and  so 
consistently  and  triumphantly  to  have  defied. 

*  The  attempt  of  M.  Auguste  Comte,  in  his  later  life,  to  elaborate  a  kind 
of  ritnal  as  a  devotional  and  aesthetical  appendage  to  the  Positivist  Phi- 
losophy, implies  a  sense  of  this  truth.  M.  Comte  however  does  not  appeal 
to  have  carried  any  large  section  of  the  Positivist  school  with  him  in  this 
singular  enterprise.  But  a  like  poverty  of  moral  and  spiritual  provision 
for  the  soul  of  man  is  observable  in  rationalistic  systems  which  stop  very 
far  short  of  the  literal  godlessness  of  the  Positive  Philosophy. 
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(3.)  For  these  and  other  reasons,  modem  unbelief,  although 
formidable,  will  not  be  deemed  so  full  of  menace  to  the  future  of 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  as  may  sometimes  be  apprehended  by 
the  nervous  timidity  of  Chiistian  piety.  This  will  appear  more 
certain  if  from  considering  the  extent  of  Christ*s  realm  we  turn 
to  the  intensive  side  of  His  work  among  men.  For  indeed  the 
depth  of  our  Lord's  work  in  the  soul  of  man  has  ever  been  more 
wonderful  than  its  breadth.  The  moral  intensity  of  the  life  of 
a  sincere  Christian  is  a  more  signal  illustration  y  of  the  reality  of 
the  reign  of  Christ,  and  of  the  success  of  His  plan,  than  is  the 
territorial  range  of  the  Christian  empire.  '  The  Eling's  daughter 
is  all  glorious  within.'  Christianity  may  have  conferred  a  new 
sanction  upon  civil  and  domestic  relationships  among  men ;  and 
it  certainly  infused  a  new  life  into  the  most  degraded  society 
that  the  world  has  yet  seen'.  Still  this  was  not  its  primary 
aim ;  its  primary  efPorts  were  directed  not  to  this  world,  but 
to  the  next^.  Christianity  has  changed  many  of  the  outward 
aspects  of  human  existence;  it  has  created  a  new  religious 
language,  a  new  type  of  worship,  a  new  calendar  of  time.  It 
has  furnished  new  ideals  to  art ;  it  has  opened  nothing  less  than 
a  new  world  of  literature ;  it  has  invested  the  forms  of  social 
intercourse .  among  men  with  new  graces  of  refinement  and 
mutual  consideration.  Tet  these  are  but  some  of  the  superficial 
symptoms  of  its  real  work.  It  has  achieved  these  changes  in 
the  outward  life  of  Christian  nations,  because  it  has  penetrated 
to  the  very  depths  of  man's  heart  and  thought ;  because  it  has 
revolutionized  his  convictions  and  tamed  his  will,  and  then 
expressed  its  triumph  in  the  altered  social  system  of  that 
section  of  the  human  race  which  has  generally  received  it.   How 

7  a  ThesB.  i.  ii,  la,  where  the  Apostle's  prayers  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  growth  of  the  Thessalonians  are  offered  ^tws  ^vho^a.<x%r\  rb  tvoyua. 

*  St.  Aug.  Ep.  czxzviii.  ad  MarceUin.  n.  15:  'Qui  doctrinam  Ghristi 
adversam  dicunt  esse  reipnblicse,  dent  exercitum  talem,  quales  doctrina 
Ghristi  esse  milites  jussit,  dent  tales  provinciales,  tales  maritos,  tales  con- 
juges,  tales  parentes,  tales  filios,  tales  dominos,  tales  servos,  tales  reges,  tales 
judices,  tales  denique  debitorum  ipsius  fisci  redditores  et  exactores,  quales 
esse  prsecipit  doctrina  Christiana,  et  audeant  earn  dicere  adversam  esse  rei- 
publicse,  imm6  verb  non  dubitent  earn  confiteri  magnam,  si  obtemperetur, 
salutem  esse  reipublicse.' 

'^  St.  Hieronymus  adv.  Jovin.  lib.  ii.  torn.  iv.  pars  11.  p.  aoo,  ed.  Martian  : 
'  Nostra  religio  non  irvKr^Vj  non  athletam  (St.  Jerome  might  almost  have  in 
his  eye  a  certain  well-known  modem  theory)  non  nautas,  non  milites,  non 
fossores,  sed  sapieiitiae  erudit  sectatorem,  qui  se  Dei  cultui  dedicavit,  et  scit 
cur  creatus  sit,  cur  versetur  in  mundo,  quo  abire  festinet.* 
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complete  at  this  moment  is  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  soul  of 
a  sincere  Christian !  Christ  is  not  a  limited,  He  is  emphatically 
an  absolute  Monarch.  Yet  His  rule  is  welcomed  by  His  subjects 
with  more  than  that  enthusiasm  which  a  free  people  can  feel  for 
its  elected  magistracy.  Every  sincere  Christian  bows  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  to  an  Intellectual  Master.  Our  Lord  is  not  merely 
listened  to  as  a  Teacher  of  Truth ;  He  is  contemplated  as  the 
absolute  Truth  itself.  Accordingly  no  portion  of  His  teaching  is 
received  by  true  Christians  merely  as  a  *  view,'  or  as  a  *  tenta- 
tive system,*  or  as  a  'theory,'  which  may  be  entertained,  dis- 
cussed, partially  adopted,  and  partially  set  aside.  Those  who 
deal  thus  with  Him  are  understood  to  have  broken  with  Chris- 
tianity, at  least  as  a  practical  religion.  For  a  Christian,  the 
Words  of  Christ  constitute  the  highest  criterion  and  rule  of  truth. 
All  that  Christ  has  authorized  is  simply  accepted,  all  that  He 
has  condemned  is  simply  rejected,  with  the  whole  energy  of  the 
Christian  reason.  Christ's  Thought  is  reflected,  it  is  reproduced, 
in  the  thought  of  the  true  Christian.  Christ's  authority  in  the 
sphere  of  speculative  truth  is  thankfully  acknowledged  by  the 
Christian's  voluntary  and  unreserved  submission  to  the  slightest 
known  intimations  of  his  Master's  judgment.  High  above  the 
claims  of  human  teachers,  the  tremendous  self-assertion  of  Jesus 
Christ  echoes  on  from  age  to  age, — *  I  am  the  Truth^.'  And 
from  age  to  age  the  Christian  mind  responds  by  a  life-long 
endeavour  *  to  bring  every  thought  into  captivity  unto  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ  c.*  But  if  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  of  the  Christian's 
thought.  He  is  also  Lord  of  the  Christian's  affections.  Beauty 
it  is  which  provokes  love;  and  Christ  is  the  highest  Moral 
Beauty.  He  does  not  merely  rank  as  an  exponent  of  the  purest 
morality.  He  is  absolute  Virtue,  embodied  in  a  human  life,  and 
vividly,  energetically  set  forth  before  our  eyes  in  the  story  of 
the  Gospels.  As  such.  He  claims  to  reign  over  the  inmost 
affections  of  men.  As  such.  He  secures  the  first  place  in  the 
heart  of  every  true  Christian.  To  have  taken  the  measure  of 
His  Beauty,  and  yet  not  to  love  Him,  is,  in  a  Christian's  judg- 
ment, to  be  self-condemned.  *  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema  Maranatha  d.'  And  ruling 
the  affections  of  the  Christian,  Christ  is  also  King  of  the 
sovereign  faculty  in  the  Christianized  soul ;  He  is  Master  of  the 
Christian  will.  When  He  has  tamed  its  native  stubbornness, 
He  teaches  it  day  by  day  a  more  and  more  pliant  accuracy  of 

*  St.  John  xiv.  6.  "a  Cor.  x.  5.  *  i  Cor.  xvi.  aa. 
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movement  in  obedience  to  Himself.  Nay,  He  is  not  merely  its 
rule  of  action,  but  its  very  motive  power ;  each  act  of  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  of  which  it  is  capable  is  but  an  extension  of 
the  energy  of  Christ's  Own  moral  Life.  *  Without  Me,'  he  says 
to  His  servants,  *  ye  can  do  nothing  ® ;'  and  with  St.  Paul  His 
servants  reply,  *  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  Which 
strengtheneth  Me*^.' 

This  may  be  expressed  in  other  terms  by  saying  that,  both 
intellectually  and  morally,  Christ  is  Christianity  8.  Christianity 
is  not  related  to  our  Lord  as  a  philosophy  might  be  to  a  philo- 
sopher, that  is,  as  a  moral  or  intellectual  system  thrown  off  from 
his  mind,  resting  thenceforward  on  its  own  merits,  and  implying 
no  necessary  relation  towards  its  author  on  the  part  of  those 
who  receive  it,  beyond  a  certain  sympathy  with  what  was  at 
one  time  a  portion  of  his  thought  \  A  philosophy  may  be  thus 
abstracted  altogether  from  the  person  of  its  originator,  with 
entire  impunity.  Platonic  thought  would  not  have  been 
damaged,  if  Plato  had  been  annihilated ;  and  in  our  day  men 
are  Hegelians  or  Comtists,  without  believing  that  the  respective 
authors  of  those  systems  are  in  existence  at  this  moment,  nay 
rather,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  while  deliberately  holding  that 
they  have  ceased  to  be.  The  utmost  stretch  of  personal  alle- 
giance, on  the  part  of  the  disciple  of  a  philosophy  to  its  founder, 
consists,  ordinarily  speaking,  in  a  sentiment  of  devotion  '  to  his 
memory.'  But  detach  Christianity  from  Christ,  and  it  vanishes 
before  your  eyes  into  intellectual  vapour.  For  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity  that,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  the 
Christian  should  live  in  conscious,  felt,  sustained  relationship  to 
the  Ever-living  Author  of  his  creed  and  of  his  life.  Christianity 
is  non-existent  apart  from  Christ ;  it  centres  in  Christ ;  it 
radiates,  now  as  at  the  first,  from  Christ.  It  is  not  a  mere 
doctrine  bequeathed  by  Him  to  a  world  with  which  He  has 
ceased  to  have  dealings ;  it  perishes  outright  when  men  attempt 
to  abstract  it  from  the  Living  Person  of  ito  Founder.  He  is  felt 
by  His  people  to'  be  their  Living  Lord,  really  present  with  them 
now,  and  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Christian  life 
springs  from  and  is  sustained  by  the  apprehension  of  Christ 
present  in  His  Church,  present  in  and  with  His  members  as  a 
ffvcOfia  ((voTToiovvi.     Christ  is  the  quickening  Spirit  of  Christian 

•  St.  John  XV.  5.  '  Phil.  iv.  13 ;  cf.  1.  19. 

•  See  Newman,  Grammar  of  Assent,  p.  457. 

^  Luthardt,  Grundwahrheiten  des  Christenthums,  p.  227:    'Er  ist  der 
Inhalt  seiner  Lehre.*  *  j  Cor.  xv.  45. 
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humanity ;  He  lives  in  Christians ;  He  thinks  in  Christians ; 
He  acts  through  Christians  and  with  Christians ;  He  is  indis- 
solubly  associated  with  every  movement  of  the  Christianas  deepest 
life.  *  I  live,'  exclaims  the  Apostle,  *  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  me  J.'  This  felt  presence  of  Christ  it  is,  which  gives  both  its 
form  and  its  force  to  the  sincere  Christian  life.  That  life  is  a 
loyal  homage  of  the  intellect,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  will,  to 
a  Divine  King,  with  Whom  will,  heart,  and  intellect  are  in  close 
and  constant  communion,  and  from  Whom  there  flows  forth, 
through  the  Spirit  and  the  Sacraments,  that  supply  of  light,  of 
love,  and  of  resolve,  which  enriches  and  -ennobles  the  Christian 
soul.  My  brethren,  I  am  not  theorizing  or  describing  any 
merely  ideal  state  of  things ;  I  am  but  putting  into  words  the 
inner  experience  of  every  true  Christian  among  you ;  I  am  but 
exhibiting  a  set  of  spiritual  circumstances  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  every  true  Christian  endeavours  to  realize  and  make  his 
own,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  blessed  be  God !  very  many 
Christians  do  realize,  to  their  present  peace,  and  to  their  eternal 
welfare. 

Certainly  it  is  not  uncommon  in  our  day  to  be  informed,  that 
*the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  dead  letter  in  Christendom.' 
In  consequence  (so  men  speak)  of  the  engrossing  interest  which 
Christians  have  wrongly  attached  to  the  discussion  of  dogmatic 
questions,  that  original  draught  of  essential  Christianity,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  has  been  wellnigh  altogether  lost  sight 
of.  Perhaps  you  yourselves,  my  brethren,  ere  now  have  repeated 
some  of  the  current  commonplaces  on  this  topic.  But  have  you 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  indeed  as  you  say  %  You 
remark  that  you  at  least  have  not  met  with  Christians  who 
seemed  to  be  making  any  sincere  efforts  to  turn  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  into  practice.  It  may  be  so.  But  the  question  is, 
where  have  you  looked  for  them  %  Do  you  expect  to  meet  them 
rushing  hurriedly  along  the  great  highways  of  life,  with  the 
keen,  eager,  self-asserting  multitude  %  Do  you  expect,  that  with 
their  eye  upon  the  Beatitudes  and  upon  the  Cross,  they  will 
throng  the  roads  which  lead  to  worldly  success,  to  earthly 
wealth,  to  temporal  honour  ?  Be  assured  that  those  who  know 
where  moral  beauty,  aye,  the  highest,  is  to  be  found,  are  not 
disappointed,  even  at  this  hour,  in  their  search  for  it.  Until 
you  have  looked  more  carefully,  more  anxiously  than  has 
probably  been  the  case,  for  the  triumphs  of  our  Lord's  work  in 

J  Gal,  ii.  2o. 
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Christian  souls,  you  may  do  well  to  take  upon  trust  the  testi- 
mony of  others.  You  may  at  least  be  sufficiently  generous,  aye, 
and  sufficiently  reasonable,  to  believe  in  the  existence  at  this 
present  time  of  the  very  highest  types  of  Christian  virtue.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  in  our  day,  multitudes  of  men  and 
women  do  lead  the  life  of  the  Beatitudes  ;  they  pray,  they  fast, 
they  do  alms  to  their  Father  Which  seeth  in  secret.  These  are 
Christians  who  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  These  are 
Christians  whose  righteousness  does  exceed  that  worldly  and 
conventional  standard  of  religion,  which  knows  no  law  save  the 
corrupt  public  opinion  of  the  hour,  and  which  inherits  in  every 
generation  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 
These  are  Christians  who  shew  forth  the  moral  creativeness  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  their  own  deeds  and  words;  they  are  living 
witnesses  to  His  solitary  and  supreme  power  of  changing  the 
human  heart.  They  were  natuiully  proud;  He  has  enabled 
them  to  be  sincerely  humble.  They  were,  by  the  inherited 
taint  of  their  nature,  impure ;  He  has  in  them  shed  honour  upon 
the  highest  forms  of  chastity.  They  too  were,  as  in  his  natural 
state  man  ever  is,  suspicious  of  and  hostile  to  their  fellow-men, 
unless  connected  with  them  by  blood,  or  by  country,  or  by  interest. 
But  Jesus  Christ  has  taught  them  the  tenderest  and  most 
practical  forms  of  love  for  man  viewed  simply  as  man ;  He  has 
inspired  them  with  the  only  true,  that  is,  the  Christian,  huma- 
nitarianism.  Think  not  that  the  moral  energy  of  the  Christian 
life  was  confined  to  the  Church  of  the  first  centuries.  At  this 
moment,  there  are  millions  of  souls  in  the  world,  that  are  pure, 
humble,  and  loving.  But  for  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  these 
millions  would  have  been  proud,  sensual,  selfish.  At  this  very 
day,  and  even  in  atmospheres  where  the  taint  of  scepticism  dulls 
the  brightness  of  Christian  thought,  and  enfeebles  the  strength 
of  Christian  resolution,  there  are  to  be  found  men,  whose  intel- 
ligence gazes  on  Jesus  with  a  faith  so  clear  and  strong,  whose 
affection  clings  to  Him  with  so  trustful  and  so  warm  an  embrace, 
whose  resolution  has  been  so  disciplined  and  braced  to  serve 
Him  by  a  persevering  obedience,  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  they 
would  joyfully  die  for  Him,  if  by  shedding  their  blood  they  could 
better  express  their  devotion  to  His  Person,  or  lead  others  to 
know  and  to  love  Him  more.  Blessed  be  God,  that  portion  of 
His  one  Fold  in  which  He  has  placed  us,  the  Church  of  England, 
has  not  lacked  the  lustre  of  such  lives  as  these.  Such  assuredly 
was  Ken ;  such  was  Bishop  Wilson ;  such  have  been  many  whose 
names  have  never  appeared  in  the  page  of  history.  Has  not  one 
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indeed  quite  lately  passed  from  among  us,  the  boast  and  fiflory  of 
this  our  University,  great  as  a  poet,  greater  still,  it  may  be,  as 
a  scholar  and  a  theologian,  greatest  of  all  as  a  Christian  saint  ? 
Certainly  to  know  him,  even  slightly,  was  inevitably  to  know 
that  he  led  a  life  distinct  from,  and  higher  than,  that  of  common 
men.  To  know  him  well,  was  to  revere  and  to  love  in  him  the 
manifested  beauty  of  his  Lord's  presence ;  it  was  to  trace  the 
sensibly  perpetuated  power  of  the  Life,  of  the  Teaching,  of  the 
Cross  of  Jesus  ^^. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  certain  palpable  effects  of  our 
Lord's  work  which  lie  on  the  very  face  of  human  society.  If 
society,  apart  from  the  Church,  is  more  kindly  and  humane  than 
in  heathen  times,  this  is  due  to  the  work  of  Christ  on  the  hearts 
of  men.  The  era  of  *  humanity '  is  the  era  of  the  Licarnation. 
The  sense  of  human  brotherhood,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
sacredness  of  human  rights,  the  recognition  of  that  particular 
stock  of  rights  which  appertains  to  every  human  being,  is  a  cre- 
ation of  Christian  dogma.  It  has  radiated  from  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  Church  into  the  society  of  the  outer  world.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  power  which  first  gradually  softened  slavery,  and 
is  now  finally  abolishing  it.  Christianity  has  proclaimed  the 
dignity  of  poverty,  and  has  insisted  upon  the  claims  of  the  poor, 
with  a  success  proportioned  to  the  sincerity  which  has  welcomied 
her  doctrines  among  the  different  peoples  of  Christendom.  The 
hospital  is  an  invention  of  Christian  philanthropy  ^ ;  the  active 
charity  of  the  Church  of  the  fourth  century  forced  into  the  Greek 
language  a  word  for  which  Paganism  had  had  no  occasion.  The 
degradation  of  woman  in  the  Pagan  world  has  been  exchanged 
for  a  position  of  special  privilege  and  honour,  accorded  to  her 
by  the  Christian  nations.  The  sensualism  which  Pagans  mistook 
for  love  has  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  all  true  Christian 
feeling ;  and  in  Christendom,  love  is  now  the  purest  of  moral 
impulses;  it  is  the  tenderest,  the  noblest,  the  most  refined  of 
the  movements  of  the  soul.  The  old,  the  universal,  the  natural 
feeling  of  bitter  hostility  between  races,  nations,  and  classes  of 
men  is  denounced  by  Christianity.  The  spread  of  Christian 
truth  inevitably  breaks  down  the  ferocities  of  national  prejudice, 
and  prepares  the  world  for  that  cosmopolitanism  which,  we  are 
told,  is  its  most  probable  future.    International  law  had  no  real 

^  The  author  of  the  Christian  Year  had  passed  to  his  rest  during  the 
interval  that  elapsed  between  the  delivery  of  the  second  and  the  third  of 
these  lectures,  on  March  29,  1866. 

1  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  chap.  iz.  part  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  365. 
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existence  until  the  nations,  taught  by  Christ,  had  begun  to  feel 
the  bond  of  brotherhood.  International  law  is  now  each  year 
becoming  more  and  more  powerful  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
civilized  world.  And  if  we  are  sorrowfully  reminded  that  the 
prophecy  of  a  world-wide  peace  within  the  limits  of  Christ's 
kingdom  has  not  yet  been  realized ;  if  Christian  lands,  in  our 
day  as  before,  are  reddened  by  streams  of  Christian  blood ;  yet 
the  utter  disdain  of  the  plea  of  right,  the  high-handed  and 
barbarous  savagery,  which  marked  the  wars  of  heathendom,  have 
given  way  to  sentiments  in  which  justice  can  at  least  obtain 
a  hearing,  and  which  compassion  and  generosity,  drawing  their 
inspirations  from  the  Cross,  have  at  times  raised  to  the  level  of 
chivalry. 

But  neither  would  any  improvements  in  man's  social  life,  nor 
even  the  regenerate  lives  of  individual  Christians,  of  themselves, 
have  realized  our  Lord's  '  plan '  in  its  completeness  ^.  His  design 
was  to  found  a  society  or  Church ;  individual  sanctity  and  social 
amelioration  are  only  effects  radiating  from  the  Church.  The 
Church  herself  is  the  true  proof  of  His  success.  After  the  lapse 
of  eighteen  centuries  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  here,  and  it  is 
still  expanding.  How  fares  it  generally  with  a  human  under- 
taking when  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  long  period  of  time  1  The 
idea  which  waa  its  very  soul  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  some 
other  idea ;  or  it  is  warped,  or  distorted,  or  diverted  from  its 
true  direction,  or  changed  by  some  radical  corruption.  In  the 
end  it  dies  out  from  among  the  living  thoughts  of  men,  and 
takes  its  place  in  the  tomb  of  so  much  forgotten  speculation,  on 
the  shelves  of  a  library.     Within  a  short  lifetime  we  may  follow 

™  A  reviewer,  who  naturally  must  dissent  from  parts  of  the  teaching  of 
these  lectures,  but  of  whose  generosity  and  fairness  the  lecturer  is  deeply 
sensible,  reminds  him  that '  Our  Lord  came  to  cany  out  the  counsel  of  the 
Eternal  Father ;  and  that  counsel  was,  primarily,  to  establish,  through  His 
sacrificial  death,  an  economy  of  mercy,  under  which  justification  and  spiritual 
and  eternal  life  should  be  lealized  by  all  who  should  penitently  rely  on  Him.' 
St.  Johniii.  i6,  vi.  38-40.  Undoubtedly.  But  this  'economy  of  mercy* 
included  the  establishment  of  a  world-embracing  church,  within  which  it  waa 
to  be  dispensed.  Col.  i.  10-14.  Our  Lord  founded  His  Church,  not  by  way 
of  achieving  a  vast  social  feat  or  victory,  but  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the 
human  soul,  which  He  came  from  heaven  to  save.  Nevertheless  the  Church 
is  not  related  to  our  Lord's  design  as  an  'inseparable  accident.*  It  is  that 
design  itself,  viewed  on  its  historical  and  social  side ;  it  is  the  form  which, 
so  &r  aa  we  know.  His  redemptive  work  necessarily  took,  and  which  He 
Himself  founded  as  being  the  imperishable  result  of  His  Incarnation  and 
Death.  St  Matt.  zvi.  18.  Cf.  Wesleyan-Methodist  Magazine,  Dec.  1867, 
p.  1086. 
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many  a  popular  moral  impulse  from  its  cradle  to  its  grave. 
From  the  era  of  its  young  enthusiasm,  we  mark  its  gradual 
entry  upon  the  stage  of  fixed  habit ;  from  this  again  we  pass  to 
its  day  of  lifeless  formalism,  and  to  the  rapid  progress  of  its  de- 
cline. But  the  Society  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  is  here,  still 
animated  by  its  original  idea,  still  carried  forward  by  the  moral 
impulse  which  sustained  it  in  its  infancy.  If  Christian  doctrine 
has,  in  particular  branches  of  the  Church,  been  overlaid  by  an 
encrustation  of  foreign  and  earthly  elements,  its  body  and  sub- 
stance .  is  untouched  in  each  great  division  of  the  Catholic 
Society;  and  much  of  it,  we  rejoice  to  know,  is  retained  by  com- 
munities external  to  the  Holy  Fold.  If  intimate  union  with  the 
worldly  power  of  the  State  (as  especially  in  England  during 
the  last  century)  has  sometimes  seemed  to  chill  the  warmth  of 
Christian  love,  and  to  substitute  a  heartless  extemalism  for  the 
spiritual  life  of  a  Christian  brotherhood ;  yet  again  and  again 
the  flame  of  that  Spirit  Whom  the  Son  of  Man  sent  to  *  glonfy ' 
Himself,  has  burst  up  from  the  depths  of  the  living  heart  of  the 
Church,  and  has  kindled  among  a  generation  of  sceptics  or  sen- 
sualists a  pure  and  keen  enthusiasm  which  confessors  and  martyrs 
might  have  recognised  as  their  own.  The  Church  of  Christ  in 
sooth  carries  within  herself  the  secret  forces  which  renew  her 
moral  vigour,  and  which  will,  in  God*s  good  time,  visibly  re- 
assert her  essential  unity.  Her  perpetuated  existence  among 
ourselves  at  this  hour  bears  a  witness  to  the  superhuman  powers 
of  her  Founder,  not  less  significant  than  that  afforded  by  the 
intensity  of  the  individual  Christian  life,  or  by  the  territorial 
range  of  the  Christian  empire. 

III.  The  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world  is  a  patent  fact, 
and  it  is  still  in  full  progress  before  our  eyes.  The  question 
remains,  How  are  we  to  account  for  its  success  ? 

I.  If  this  question  is  asked  with  respect  to  the  ascendancy 
of  such  a  national  religion  as  the  popular  Paganism  of  Greece, 
it  is  obvious  to  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  prehistoric  mythus. 
The  Greek  religious  creed  was,  at  least  in  the  main,  a  creation  of 
the  national  imagination  at  a  period  when  reflection  and  ex- 
perience could  scarcely  have  existed.  It  was  recommended  to 
subsequent  generations,  not  merely  by  the  indefinable  charm  of 
poetry  which  was  thrown  around  it,  not  merely  by  the  antiquity 
which  shrouded  its  actual  origin,  but  by  its  accurate  sympathy 
with  the  genius  as  with  the  degradations  of  the  gifted  race  which 
had  produced  it.  But  of  late  years  we  have  heard  less  of  the 
attempt  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  the  mythus  to  a  series  of  well- 
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ascertained  historical  events,  occurring  in  the  mid-day  light  of 
history,  and  open  to  the  hostile  criticism  of  an  entire  people. 
The  historical  imagination,  steadily  applied  to  the  prohlem,  re- 
fuses to  picture  the  unimaginable  process  by  which  such  stupen- 
dous *  myths '  as  those  of  the  Gospel  could  have  been  festooned 
around  the  simple  history  of  a  humble  preacher  of  righteousness  >>. 
The  early  Christian  Church  does  not  supply  the  intellectual 
agencies  that  could  have  been  equal  to  any  such  task.  As 
Rousseau  has  observed,  the  inventor  of  such  a  history  would 
have  been  not  less  wonderful  than  its  Subject  ^ ;  and  the  utter 
reversal  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  a  people's  mental  development 
would  have  been  itself  a  miracle.  Nor  was  it  to  be  anticipated 
that  a  religion  which  was,  as  the  mythical  school  asserts,  the 
*  creation  of  the  Jewish  race,'  would  have  made  itself  a  home,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  its  existence,  among  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  peoples  of  the  Western  world.  If  however  we  are  re- 
ferred to  the  upgrowth  and  spread  of  Buddhism,  as  to  a  pheno- 
menon which  may  rival  and  explain  the  triumph  of  Christianity, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  writers  who  insist  upon  this 
parallel  are  themselves  eminently  successful  in  analysing  the 
purely  natural  causes  of  the  success  of  ^kya-Mouni.  They 
dwell  among  other  points  on  the  rare  delicacy  and  fertility  of 
the  Aryan  imagination  p,  and  on  the  absence  of  any  strong 
counter-attraction  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  new  doctrine  in 
Central  and  South-eastern  Asia.  Nor  need  we  fear  to  admit, 
that,  mingled  with  the  darkest  errors.  Buddhism  contained 
elements  of  truth  so  undeniably  powerful  as  to  appeal  with 
great  force  to  some  of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  soul  of 
man  4.  But  Buddhism,  vast  as  is  the  population  which  professes 
it,  has  not  yet  made  its  way  into  a  second  continent ;  while  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  As  for  the  rapid  and  widespread  growth  of  the  religion 
of  the  False  Prophet,  it  may  be  explained,  partly  by  the  practical 

°  Luthardt,  Grundwahrheiten  des  Christenthmns,  p.  234. 

*>  The  well-known  words  of  the  l&mile  are  these:  'Jamais  des  anteursjnifs 
n^eussent  trouv^  ce  ton  ni  cette  morale ;  et  riSlvangile  a  des  caraot^res  de 
v^rit^  si  grands,  si  frappants,  si  parfaitement  inimitables,  que  Tinventeur  en 
serait  plus  ^tonnant  que  le  h^ros.* 

P  Gf .  on  this  point  the  interesting  Essay  of  M.  Taine,  Etudes  Critiques, 
p.  331. 

4  Gf.  Saint-Hilaire,  Le  Bouddha  et  sa  Religion,  pp.  142-148.  Yet  M. 
St.  Hilaire  describes  Buddhism  as  presenting  '  un  spiritualisme  sans  &me, 
une  vertu  sans  devoir,  une  morale  sans  liberty,  une  charity  sans  amour,  un 
monde  sans  nature  et  sans  Dieu.*    lb.  p.  182. 
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genius  of  Mohammed,  partly  by  the  rare  qualities  of  the  Arab 
race.  If  it  had  not  claimed  to  be  a  new  revelation,  Moham- 
medanism might  have  passed  for  a  heresy  adroitly  constructed 
out  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.  Its  doctrine  re- 
specting Jesus  Christ  reaches  the  level  of  Socinianism  ^ ;  and,  as 
against  Polytheism,  its  speculative  force  lay  in  its  insistance  upon 
the  truth  of  the  Divine  Unity.  A  religion  which  consecrated 
sensual  indulgence  could  bid  high  for  an  Asiatic  popularity 
against  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  Mohammed  delivered  the 
scymetar,  as  the  instrument  of  his  apostolate,  into  the  hands  of 
a  people  whose  earlier  poetry  shews  it  to  have  been  gifted  with 
intellectual  fire  and  strength  of  purpose  of  the  highest  order. 
But  it  has  not  yet  been  asserted  that  the  Church  fought  her 
way,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  throne  of  Constantine ;  nor  were  the 
first  Christians  naturally  calculated  to  impose  their  will  forcibly 
upon  the  civilized  world,  had  they  ever  desired  to  do  so.  StiU 
less  is  a  parallel  to  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  found  in  that 
of  Confucius.  Confucius  indeed  was  not  a  warrior  like  Moham- 
med, nor  a  mystic  like  ^kya-Mouni ;  he  appealed  neither  to 
superior  knowledge  nor  to  miraculous  power.  Confucius  col- 
lected, codified,  enforced,  reiterated  all  that  was  most  elevated  in 
the  moral  traditions  of  China ;  he  was  himself  deeply  penetrated 
with  the  best  ethical  sentiments  of  Chinese  antiquity*.  His 
success  was  that  of  an  earnest  patriot  who  was  also,  as  a  patriot, 
an  antiquarian  moralist.  But  he  succeeded  only  in  China,  nor 
could  his  work  roll  back  that  invasion  of  Buddhism  which  took 
place  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Confucianism 
is  more  purely  national  than  Buddhism  and  Mohamme- 
danism; and  in  this  respect  it  contrasts  more  sharply  with 
the  world-wide  presence  of  Christianity.  Yet  if  Confucianism  is 
unknown  beyond  the  frontiers  of  China,  it  is  equally  true  that 
neither  Buddhism  nor  Mohammedanism  have  done  more  than 
spread  themselves  over  territories  contiguous  to  their  original 
homes.  Whereas,  almost  within  the  first  century  of  her  exist- 
ence, the  Church  had  her  missionaries  in  Spain  on  one  hand, 
and,  as  it  seems,  in  India  on  the  other ;  and  her  Apostle  pro- 
claimed that  his  Master's  cause  was  utterly  independent  of  all 
distinctions  of  race  and  nation*.  In  our  own  day.  Christian 
charity  is  freely  spending  its  energies  and  its  blood  in  efforts  to 

'  See  Kor4n,  sura  3.    Thefomily  of  Imran.   ed.  Rodwell,  pp.  428-9. 

*  Of.  Max  Miiller,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

*  Col.  iii.  1 1 ;  Bean.  i.  14. 
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carry  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  into  regions  where  He  has  been 
80  stoutly  resisted  by  these  ancient  and  highly  organized  forms 
of  error.  Yet  in  the  streets  of  London  or  of  Paris  we  do  not 
hear  of  the  labours  of  Moslem  or  Buddhist  missionaries,  instinct 
with  any  such  sense  of  a  duty  and  mission  to  all  the  world  in  the 
name  of  truth,  as  that  which  animates,  at  this  very  hour,  those 
heroic  pioneers  of  Christendom  whom  Europe  has  sent  to  Delhi 
or  to  Pekin  ^. 

2.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  the  rapid  progress 
of  Christianity  in  the  face  of  apparently  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties, has  attracted  attention,  on  the  score  of  its  high  evidential 
value  ^.  The  accomplished  biit  unbelieving  historian  of  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire  undertook  to  famish  the 
scepticism  of  the  last  century  with  a  systematized  and  altogether 
natwral  account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  ^,  The  five  *  causes  * 
which  he  instances  as  sufficient  to  explain  the  work  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  world  are,  the  *  zeal  *  of  the  early  Christians,  the 
*  doctrine  of  a  future  life,*  the  *  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to 
the  primitive  Church,*  the  *  pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  first 
Christians,*  and  'the  union  and  discipline  of  the  Christian 
republic'  But  surely  each  of  these  causes  points  at  once  and 
irresistibly  to  a  cause  beyond  itself^.  If  the  zeal  of  the  first 
Christians  was,  as  Gibbon  will  have  it,  a  fematical  habit  of  mind 
inherited  from  Judaism,  how  came  it  not  merely  to  survive,  but 
to  acquire  a  new  intensity,  when  the  narrow  nationalism  which 
provoked  it  in  the  Jew  had  been  wholly  renounced  %  What  was 
it  that  made  the  first  Christians  so  zealous  amid  surrounding 
lassitude,  so  holy  amid  encompassing  pollution?  Why  should 
the  doctrine  of  a  life  to  come  have  had  a  totally  different  effect 

*  We  are  indeed  told  that  '  if  we  were  to  judge  from  the  history  of  the 
last  thousand  years,  it  would  appear  to  shew  that  the  permanent  area  of 
Christianity  is  conterminous  with  that  of  Western  dyilization,  and  that  its 
doctrines  could  find  acceptance  only  among  those  who,  by  incorporation 
into  the  Greek  and  Latin  races,  have  adopted  their  system  of  life  and 
morals.*  International  Policy,  p.  508.  The  Anglo-Positivist  school  how- 
ever  is  careful  to  explain  that  it  altogether  excludes  Bussia  from  any  share 
in  'Western  civilization;*  Kussia^  it  appears,  is  quite  external  to  'the 
West.*     Ibid.  pp.  14-17,  58,  95,  &c. 

"  St.  Justin.  Dialog,  cum  Tryph.  117,  lai;  St.  Irenseus,  adv.  Her.  i. 
c.  10,  §  3 ;  Tertull.  adv.  Jud»os,  vii ;  Apolog.  37 ;  Orig.  contr.  Celsum, 
i.  a6,  ii.  79.     Of.  Freppel,  Examen  Critique,  p.  1 10. 

V  No  reader  of  Gibbon  will  be  misled  by  the  sarcasm  of  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  Decl.  and  Fall,  c.  xv.  Would  that  Gibbon  had  really  sup- 
posed himself  to  be  describing  only  the  '  secondary  causes  *  of  the  progress 
of  Christianity.  ^  Eclipse  of  Faith,  p.  186. 
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when  proclaimed  by  the  Apostles  from  any  which  it  had  had 
when  taught  by  Socrates  or  by  Plato,  or  by  other  thinkers  of  the 
Pagan  world  %  How  came  it  that  a  few  peasants  and  tradesmen 
could  erect  a  world-wide  organization,  sufficiently  elastic  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  genius  of  races  the  most  various,  sufficiently 
uniform  to  be  everywhere  visibly  conservative  of  its  unbroken 
identity  %  If  the  miracles  of  the  early  Church,  or  any  one  of 
them,  were  genuine,  how  can  they  avail  to  explain  the  natural- 
ness  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  ?  If  they  were  all  false,  how 
extraordinary  is  this  spectacle  of  a  moral  triumph,  such  as  even 
Gibbon  acknowledges  that  of  Christianity  to  be,  brought  about  by 
means  of  a  vast  and  odious  imposition !  Gibbon's  argument  would 
have  been  more  conclusive  if  the  *  causes'  to  which  he  points 
could  themselves  have  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in  a 
natn/ral  way.  As  it  was,  the  historian  of  Lausanne  did  an  in- 
direct service  to  Christendom,  of  that  kind  for  which  England 
has  sometimes  been  indebted  to  the  threatening  preparations  of 
a  great  military  neighbour.  Gibbon  indicated  very  clearly  the 
direction  which  would  be  taken  by  modem  assailants  of  the 
faith ;  but  he  is  not  singular  in  having  strengthened  the  cause 
which  he  sought  to  ruin,  by  furnishing  an  indirect  demonstration 
of  the  essentially  supernatural  character  of  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel. 

3.  But  you  remind  me  that  if  the  sceptical  artillery  of  Gibbon 
is  out  of  date,  yet  the  *  higher  criticism  *  of  our  day  has  a  more 
delicate,  and,  as  is  presumed,  a  more  effective  method  of  stating 
the  naturalistic  explanation  of  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
world.  Jesus  Christ,  you  say,  was  bom  at  a  time  when  the 
world  itself  forced  victory  upon  Him,  or  at  least  ensured  for 
Him  an  easy  triumph  y.  The  wants  and  aspirations  of  a  worn- 
out  civilization,  the  dim  but  almost  universal  presentiment  of 
a  coming  Eestorer  of  mankind,  the  completed  organization  of  a 
great  world-empire,  combined  to  do  this.  You  urge  that  it  is 
possible  so  to  correspond  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  drift  of 
a  particular  period,  that  nothing  but  a  perverse  stupidity  can 
escape  a  success  which  is  all  but  inevitable.  You  add  that  Jesus 
Christ  ^  had  this  chance '  of  appearing  at  a  critical  moment  in 

y  Benan,  Les  Apdtres,  pp.  30a,  303.  M.  Kenan  is  of  opinion  that  'la 
conversion  du  monde  aux  id^es  juives  (!)  et  chr^tiennes  ^tait  inevitable ; ' 
his  only  astonishment  is  that  '  cette  conversion  se  soit  fait  si  lentement  et  si 
tard.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  faith  is  said  to  have  made  '  de  proche  en 
proche  d'itonnantes  progr^s'  (Ibid.  p.  215) ;  and,  with  reference  to  Antioch, 
'  on  s*etonne  des  progr^s  accomplis  en  si  peu  de  temps.*     Ibid.  p.  236. 
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the  history  of  humanity;  and  that  when  the  world  was  ripe  for 
His  religion,  He  and  His  Apostles  had  just  adroitness  enough 
not  to  be  wholly  unequal  to  the  opportunity.  The  report  of  His 
teaching  and  of  His  Person  was  carried  on  the  crest  of  one  of 
those  waves  of  strange  mystic  enthusiasm,  which  so  often  during 
the  age  of  the  Csesai'S  rolled  westward  from  Asia  towards  the 
capital  of  the  world ;  and  though  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  it 
is  true,  had  perished  in  the  surf.  His  work,  you  hold,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  could  not  but  survive  Him. 

(a)  In  this  representation,  my  brethren,  there  is  a  partial 
truth  which  I  proceed  to  recognise.  It  is  true  that  the  world 
was  weary  and  expectant ;  it  is  true  that  the  political  fabric  of 
the  great  empire  afforded  to  the  Gospel  the  same  facilities  for 
self-extension  as  those  which  it  offered  to  the  religion  of  Osiris, 
or  to  the  fable  of  Apollonius  Tyanseus.  But  those  favourable 
circumstances  are  only  what  we  should  look  for  at  the  hands  of 
a  Divine  Providence,  when  the  true  religion  was  to  be  introduced 
into  the  world ;  and  they  are  altogether  unequal  to  account  for 
the  success  of  Christianity.  It  is  alleged  that  Christianity  cor- 
responded to  the  dominant  moral  and  mental  tendencies  >  of  the 
time  so  perfectly,  that  those  tendencies  secured  its  triumph. 
But  is  this  accurate)  Christianity  was  cradled  in  Judaism; 
but  was  the  later  Judaism  so  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
temper  and  aim  of  Christianity  %  Was  the  age  of  the  Zealots,  of 
Judas  the  Gaulonite,  of  Theudas,  likely  to  welcome  the  spiritual 
empire  of  such  a  teacher  as  our  Lord  » %  Were  the  moral  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Jews,  their  longings  for  a  political  Messiah,  their 
fierce  legalism,  their  passionate  jealousy  for  the  prerogatives  of 
their  race,  calculated — I  do  not  say  to  further  the  triumph  of 
the  Church,  but — to  enter  even  distantly  into  her  distinctive 
spirit  and  doctrines  %  Did  not  the  Synagogue  persecute  Jesus 
to  death,  when  it  had  once  discerned  the  real  character  of  His 
teaching  %  It  may  be  argued  that  the  favourable  dispositions  in 
question  which  made  the  success  of  Christianity  practically 
inevitable  were  to  be  found  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  *>.  The 
Hellenistic  Jews  were  less  cramped  by  national  prejudices,  less 
strictly  observant  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  more  willing  to 
welcome  Gentile  proselytes  than  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  of 
Palestine.     Be  it  so.     But  the  Hellenistic  Jews  were  just  as 

■  Kenan,  Les  Apdtres,  c.  19,  pp.  366,  sqq. 
•  Freppd,  Examen  Critique,  p.  114. 
^  Kenan,  Les  ApOtres,  c.  6,  p.  113. 
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opposed  as  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  the  capital  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. A  crucified  Messiah,  for  instance,  was  not  a  more  wel- 
come doctrine  in  the  synagogues  of  Corinth  or  of  Thessalonica 
than  in  those  of  Jerusalem.  Never  was  Judaism  broader,  more 
elastic,  more  sympathetic  with  external  thought,  more  disposed 
to  make  concessions,  than  in  Philo  Judseus,  the  most  representa- 
tive of  Hellenistic  Jews.  Yet  Philo  insists  as  stoutly  as  any 
Palestinian  Babbi  upon  the  perpetuity  of  the  law  of  Moses.  As 
long,  he  says,  as  the  human  race  shall  endure,  men  shall  carry 
their  ofiFerings  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  <^.  Indeed  in  the  first 
age  of  Christianity  the  Jews,  both  Palestinian  and  Hellenistic, 
illustrate,  unintentionally  of  course,  but  very  remarkably,  the 
supernatural  law  of  the  expansion  of  the  Church.  They  perse- 
cute Christ  in  His  members,  and  yet  they  submit  to  Him ;  they 
are  foremost  in  enriching  the  Church  with  converts,  after  en- 
riching her  with  martyrs.  Wherever  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
appear,  it  is  the  Jews  who  are  their  fiercest  persecutors  ^ ;  the 
Jews  rouse  against  them  the  passions  of  the  Pagan  mob,  or 
appeal  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Pagan  magistrate®.  Yet  the 
synagogue  is  the  mission-station  from  which  the  Church's  action 
originally  radiates ;  the  synagogue,  as  a  rule,  yields  their  first 
spiritual  conquests  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  we  remark  on  the  one  hand  the  hatred  and  opposi- 
tion with  which  the  Jew  met  the  advancing  Gospel,  on  the  other, 
the  signal  and  rapid  conquests  of  the  Gospel  among  the  ranks  of 
the  Jewish  population  *!.  The  former  tact  determines  the  true 
significance  of  the  latter.  Men  do  not  persecute  systems  which 
answer  to  their  real  sympathies ;  St.  Paul  was  not  a  Christian 

*  De  Monarchic,  lib.  ii.  §  3,  ii.  324 :  l^  ttcov  yap  rh  iLpdpt&iruv  yivos  Sto- 
fi€Vfi,  aet  Koi  au  irpStroSot  rov  Upov  <pv\axBii<roinau.  (Tvvhiaivoavi^ovffai  icavrX  r^ 
K6ffix(f) :  quoted  by  Freppel. 

*  How  far  St.  Paul  thought  that  Judaism  contributed  to  the  triumph  of 
the  Church  might  appear  from  1  These,  ii.  15,  16.  Compare  Acts  xiii.  50, 
«v.  5,  19,  xvii.  5,  13,  xviii.  13,  xix.  9,  xxii.  ai,  aa. 

*  Benan,  Les  Apdtres,  p.  143  :  *Ce  qu'il  importe,  en  tout  cas,  de  remar- 
quer,  c'est  qu'k  T^poque  oti  nous  sommes,  les  pers^cuteurs  du  Christianisme 
ne  Bont  pas  les  Remains;  ce  sent  les  Jui&  orthodoxes.  .  .  C'etait  Bome, 
ainsi  que  nous  Tavons  d^jk  plusieurs  fois  remarqu^,  qui  emp^hait  le 
Juda'isme  de  se  livrer  pleinement  k  ses  instincts  d'intol^rance,  et  d'^touffer 
les  d^veloppements  lilnres  qui  se  produisaient  dans  son  sein.  Toute  dimi- 
nution de  1  autorit^  juive  ^tait  un  bienfait  pour  la  secte  naissante.'  (p.  251.) 
See  Martyr.  St.  Polyc.  c.  13. 

'  Acts  vi.  7,  This  one  text  disposes  of  M.  Renan^s  assertion  as  to  the 
growth  of  the  Church,  that  'les  orthodoxes  rigides  8*y  pretaient  peu.* 
Apdtres,  p.  113. 
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at  heart,  and  without  intending  it,  before  his  conversion.  The 
Church  triumphed  in  spite  of  the  dominant  tendencies  and  the 
fierce  opposition  of  Judaism,  both  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere ; 
she  triumphed  by  the  force  of  her  inherent  and  Divine  vitality. 
The  process  whereby  the  Gk)8pel  won  its  way  among  the  Jewish 
people  was  typified  in  St.  Paul's  experience ;  the  passage  from 
the  traditions  of  the  synagogue  to  the  faith  of  Pentecost  cost 
nothing  less  than  a  violent  moral  and  intellectual  wrench,  such 
as  could  be  achieved  only  by  a  supernatural  force,  interrupting 
the  old  stream  of  thought  and  feeling  and  introducing  a  new 
one. 

(^)  But  if  success  was  not  forced  upon  the  Christian  Church 
by  the  dispositions  and  attitude  of  Judaism ;  can  it  be  said  that 
Paganism  supplies  us  with  the  true  explanation  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Gospel  %  What  then  were  those  intellectual  currents, 
those  moral  ideals,  those  movements,  those  aspirations,  discover- 
able in  the  Paganism  of  the  age  of  the  Ceesars,  which  were  in 
such  effective  alliance  with  the  doctrine  and  morality  of  the  New 
Testament  %  What  was  the  general  temper  of  Pagan  intellect, 
but  a  self-asserting,  cynical  scepticism  %  Pagan  intellect  speaks 
in  orators  like  Cicero  «,  publicly  deriding  the  idea  of  rewaixis  and 
punishments  hereafter,  and  denying  the  intervention  of -a  higher 
Power  in  the  affairs  of  men  ^ ;  or  it  speaks  in  statesmen  like 
Csesar,  proclaiming  from  his  place  in  the  Roman  senate  that  the 
soul  does  not  exist  after  death  ^ ;  or  in  historians  like  Tacitus, 
repudiating  with  self-confident  disdain  the  idea  of  a  providential 
government  of  the  world  i ;  or  in  poets  like  Horace,  making 
profession  of  the  practical  Atheism  of  the  school  of  Epicurus,  it 
is  hard  to  say,  whether  in  jest  or  in  earnest  ^^ ;  or  in  men  of 
science  like  Strabo^  and  Pliny  i>^,  maintaining  that  religion  is 
a  governmental  device  for  keeping  the  passions  of  the  lower 
orders  under  restraint,  and  that  the  soul's  immortaUty  is  a  mere 
dream  or  nursery-story.     *  Unbelief  in  the  official  religion,'  says 

'  CSoero  however,  in  his  speculative  moods,  was  the  'only  Roman  who 
undertook  to  rest  a  real  individual  existence  of  souls  after  death  on  philo- 
sophical grounds.*    Bollinger,  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum,  bk.  viii.  §  3. 

^  Oio.  pro  Cluentio,  c.  01 ;  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  33 ;  Be  Off.  iii.  aS ;  De 
Divin.  ii.  17. 

*  Sallust.  Gatilin.  50-52. 

i  Tacitus,  Ann.  xvi.  33,  vi.  aa.     Yet  see  Hist.  i.  3,  iv.  78. 

*  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  100,  sq. ;  cf.  Lucret.  v.  83,  vi.  57,  sq. ;  Milman,  Hist 
Christ,  i.  41. 

*  Greogr.  i.  c.  a ;  cf.  Pdyb.  Hist.  Gen.  vi.  56, 
«  Plin.  vii.  55. 
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M.Eenan,  'was  prevalent  throughout  the  educated  class.  The 
very  statesman  who  most  ostentatiously  upheld  the  public  wor- 
ship of  the  empire  made  very  amusing  epigrams  at  its  expense^.' 
What  was  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  Eoman  Paganism  % 
Modem  unbelief  complains  that  St.  Paul  has  characterized  the 
social  morality  of  the  Pagan  world  in  terms  of  undue  severity  ®. 
Yet  St.  Paul  does  not  exceed  the  specific  charges  of  Tacitus,  of 
Suetonius,  of  Juvenal,  of  Seneca,  that  is  to  say,  of  writers  who, 
at  least,  had  no  theological  interest  in  misrepresenting  or  exagge- 
rating the  facts  which  they  deplore  P.  When  Tacitus  summarizes 
the  moral  condition   of  Paganism   by  his  exhaustive   phrase 

*  corrumpere  et  corrumpiy  he  more  than  covers  the  sorrowing 
invective  of  the  Apostle.  Indeed  our  modem  historian  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  who  sees  nothing  miraculous  in  the  success  of  the 
GospeH,  has  himself  characterized  the  moral  condition  of  the 
Pagan  world  in  terms  yet  more  severe  than  those  of  the  Apostle 
whom  he  condemns.  According  to  M.  Renan,  Eome  under  the 
Ceesars  'became  a  school  of  immorality  and  cruelty r;'  it  was  a 

*  very  hell  s ;'  « the  reproach  that  Rome  had  poisoned  the  world 
at  large,  the  Apocalyptic  comparison  of  Pagan  Rome  to  a  prosti- 

■  Renan,  Les  Apdtres,  pp.  340,  341. 

*  Ibid.  p.  309,  note  i :  *  L*opinion  beanconp  trop  s^vfere  de  Saint  Paul 
(Bom.  i.  34  et  suiv.)  s'explique  de  la  mdme  mani^re.  Saint  Paul  ne  contMis- 
salt  pas  la  haute  societS  Momaine,  Ge  Bont  Ik,  d'ailleurs,  de  ces  invectives 
comme  en  font  les  pr^dicateurs,  et  qu'il  ne  faut  jamais  prendre  k  la  lettre.* 
Do  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  lead  us  to  suppose  that  if  St.  Paul  had  *  known 
the  high  society  of  Rome/  he  would  have  used  a  less  emphatic  language  P 
And  is  it  a  rule  with  preachers,  whether  Apostolic  or  post- Apostolic,  not  to 
mean  what  they  say  ? 

P  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  87,  ii.  37,  iii.  62,  vi.  393.  Seneca,  Epist.  xcvii. ;  De 
Benefic.  i.  9,  iii.  16.  Tacitus,  Hist.  i.  3  ;  Germ.  xix.  See  other  quotations 
in  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test,  in  loc.  It  may  be  that  Tacitus,  in  his  affection  for 
the  old  regime  of  the  republic,  was  tempted  to  exaggerate  the  sins  of  the 
empire,  and  that  Juvenal  dwelt  upon  the  vices  of  the  capital  with  somewhat 
of  the  narrow  prejudice  of  provincialism.  Still,  after  allowing  for  this,  there 
is  a  groundwork  of  fact  in  these  representations  which  amply  justifies 
St.  Paul. 

*  Benan,  Les  Apdtres,  p.  366 :  *  Tel  ^tait  le  monde  que  les  missionaires 
Chretiens  entreprirent  de  convertir.  On  doit  voir  maintenant,  ce  me  semble, 
qu*une  telle  entreprise  ne  fut  pas  une  folie,  et  que  sa  reussite  ne  fut  pas  un 
miracle.* 

'  Ibid.  p.  305. 

*  Ibid.  p.  310 :  'L'esprit  de  vertigo  et  de  omaut^  d^ordait  alors,  et  faisait 
de  Bome  un  veritable  enfer.*  P.  317 :  'A  Bome,  il  est  vrai,  tons  les  vices 
B^affichaient  avec  un  cynisme  r^voltant ;  les  spectacles  surtout  avaient  intro- 
duit  une  aifreuse  corruption.*  This  statement  is  not  an  exaggeration.  See 
Dollinger,  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum,  bk.  ix.  pt.  ii.  §  3,  4,  pp.  704-721. 
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tute  who  had  poured  forth  upon  the  earth  the  wine  of  her 
immoralities,  was  in  many  respects  a  just  comparison  ^.'  Nor 
was  the  moral  degradation  of  Paganism  confined  to  the  capital 
of  the  great  empire.  The  provinces  were  scarcely  purer  than 
the  capital.  Each  province  poured  its  separate  contribution  of 
moral  filth  into  the  great  store  which  the  increasing  centraliza- 
tion of  the  empire  had  accumulated  in  the  main  reservoir  at 
Borne ;  each  province  in  turn  received  its  share  of  this  recipro- 
cated corruption  u.  In  particular,  the  East,  that  very  portion 
of  the  empire  in  which  the  Gospel  took  its  rise,  was  the  main 
source  of  the  common  infection  \  Antioch  was  itself  a  centre 
of  moral  putrefaction^.  Egypt  was  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
countries  in  the  world ;  and  the  same  account  might  be  given 
generally  of  those  districts  and  cities  of  the  empire  in  which  the 
Church  first  made  her  way,  of  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
Homan  Africa,  of  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  of  Alexandria  and  Car- 
thage. '  The  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  one  of  the  worst  epochs  of  ancient  history  <.* 

But  was  such  an  epoch,  such  a  world,  such  a  'civilization' 
as  this  calculated  to  *  force  success'  on  an  institution  like 
Hhe  kingdom  of  heaven,'  or  on  a  doctrine  such  as  that  of 
the  New  Testament  1  If  indeed  Christianity  had  been  an  *  idyll' 
or  'pastoral,'  the  product  of  the  simple  peasant  life  and  of 
the  bright  sky  of  Galilee,  there  is  no  reason  why  it   should 

*  Les  Apdtres,  p.  325 :  'Le  reproche  d'avoir  empoisonn^  la  terre,  l*a8Bi- 
milation  de  Borne  k  ime  courtisane  qui  a  vers6  au  monde  le  vin  de  son  im- 
morality ^tait  juste  k  beaucoup  d'^gfuds.*  Yet  M.  Benan  is  so  little  careful 
about  contradicting  himself  that  he  elsewhere  says,  '  Le  monde,  k  I'^poque 
Komaine,  accomplit  un  progrbs  de  morality  et  subit  une  decadence  scienti- 
fique.*  (p.  326.)  The  nature  of  this  progress  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
Epicurean :  '  Le  monde  s'assouplissait,  perdait  sa  rigeur  antique,  acqu^rait 
de  la  mollesse,  et  de  la  sensibilite.*  (p.  318.) 

^  Ibid.  p.  326 :  'La  province  valait  mieux  que  Borne,  ou  plutdt  les  ^6- 
ments  impurs  qui  de  toutes  parts  s'amassaient  i  Bome,  comme  en  un  ^gotlt, 
avaient  formd  Ik  un  foyer  d*  infection* 

^  Ibid.  p.  305  :  '  Le  mal  venait  surtout  de  TOrient,  de  ces  flatteurs  de  bas 
^tage,  de  ces  hommes  inf^mes  que  Tl&gypte  et  la  S3rrie  envoyaient  k  Bome.' 
P.  306 :  '  Les  plus  choquantes  ignominies  de  l*empire,  telles  que  Tapoth^ose 
de  Tempereur,  sa  divinisation  de  son  vivant,  venaient  de  TOrient,  et  surtout 
de  ri&gypte,  qui  ^tait  alors  un  des  pays  les  plus  corrumpus  de  Tunivers.* 

^  Ibid.  p.  2 1 8 :  'La l^g^ret^ Syrienne,  le charlatanisme  Babylonien,  toutes 
les  impostures  de  1*  Asie,  se  confondant  k  cette  limite  des  deux  mondes  avaient 
fait  d^Antioche  la  capitale  du  mensonge,  la  sentine  de  toutes  les  infamies.* 
P.  a  1 9 :  *  L'avilissement  des  &mes  y  ^tait  effroyable.  Le  propre  de  ces  foyers 
de  putrefaction  morale,  c*est  d*amener  toutes  les  races  au  mime  niveau,' 

*  Ibid.  p.  343. 
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not  have  attracted  a  momentary  interest  in  literary  circles, 
although  it  certainly  would  have  escaped  from  any  more  serious 
trial  at  the  hands  of  statesmen  than  an  unaffected  indifference 
to  its  popularity.  But  what  was  the  Gospel  as  it  met  the 
eye  and  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Roman  Paganism  %  *  We  preach,' 
said  the  Apostle,  *  Christ  Crucified,  to  the  Jews  an  offence, 
and  to  the  Greeks  a  folly  y/  *  I  determined  not  to  know  any- 
thing among  you  Corinthians,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him 
Crucified  2/  Here  was  a  truth  linked  inextricably  with  other 
truths  equally  *  foolish*  in  the  apprehension  of  Pagan  intellect, 
equally  condemnatory  of  the  moral  degradation  of  Pagan  life. 
In  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  Jesus  Crucified  confronted  the 
intellectual  cynicism,  the  social  selfishness,  and  the  sensualist 
degradation  of  the  Pagan  world.  To  its  intellect  He  said, 
*  I  am  the  truth  *  ;*  He  bade  its  proud  self-confidence  bow  be- 
fore His  intellectual  Royalty.  To  its  selfish,  heartless  society, 
careful  only  for  bread  and  amusement,  careless  of  the  agonies 
which  gave  interest  to  the  amphitheatre,  He  said,  *A  new 
commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another, 
as  I  have  loved  you*>.*  Disinterested  love  of  slaves,  of  bar- 
barians, of  political  enemies,  of  social  rivals,  love  of  man  as 
man,  was  to  be  a  test  of  true  discipleship.  And  to  the  sen- 
suality, so  gross,  and  yet  often  so  polished,  which  was  the 
very  law  of  individual  Pagan  life.  He  said,  *If  any  man  will 
come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross 
daily,  and  follow  Me©;*  *If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it 
out  and  cast  it  from  thee ;  it  is  better  for  thee  that  one  of 
thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body 
should  be  cast  into  helH.*  Sensuality  was  to  be  dethroned, 
not  by  the  negative  action  of  a  prudential  abstinence  from 
indulgence,  but  by  the  strong  positive  force  of  self-mortification. 
Was  such  a  doctrine  likely,  of  its  own  weight  and  without 
any  assistance  from  on  high,  to  win  its  way  to  acceptance  ®  % 
Is  it  not  certain  that  debased  souls  are  so  far  from  aspiring 
naturally  towards  that  which  is  holy,  elevated  and  pure,  that 

y  I  Cor.  i.  23 :  T\\iiXi  tk  Krip^ffffOfi^y  Xpiffrhv  iffravpovfjifvov,  *louZaiots  fi^y 
trxdyJiaXoy,  "EWtjci  S^  fiooplay. 

«  I  Cor.  ii.  3 :  ob  yhp  kxpiva  rov  el^iyai  ri  iv  6fuv,  €t  fi^  *lri(rovv  Xpta-rhv, 
K(d  rovTOv  iffToupcowzyoy,  *  St.  John  xiv.  6. 

^  Ibid.  xiii.  34.  «  St.  Matt.  xvi.  34;  St.  Mark  viii.  34. 

*  St.  Matt,  xviii.  9 ;  St.  Mark  ix.  47. 

•  M.  Renan  himself  observes  that  *la  degradation  des  ftmes  en  Egypte 
y  rendait  rares,  d'ailleurs,  les  aspirations  qui  ouvrirent  partout  (!)  au 
ehristianisme  de  si  faciles  aoc^s.'     Les  Apdtres,  p.  384. 
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they  feel  towards  it  only  hatred  and  repulsion  %  Cei*tainly  Home 
was  unsatisfied  with  her  old  national  idolatries;  but  if  she 
turned  her  eyes  towards  the  East,  it  was  not  to  welcome 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  but  the  impure  rites  of  Isis  and  Serapis, 
of  Mithra  and  Astarte.  The  Gospel  came  to  her  unbidden, 
in  obedience  to  no  assignable  attraction  in  Boman  society, 
but  simply  in  virtue  of  its  own  expansive,  world-embracing 
force.  Certainly  Christianity  answered  to  the  moral  wants 
of  the  world,  as  it  really  answers  at  this  moment  to  the 
true  moral  wants  of  all  human  beings,  however  unbelieving 
or  immoral  they  may  be.  The  question  is,  whether  the  world 
so  clearly  recognised  its  real  wants  as  forthwith  to  embrace 
Christianity.  The  Physician  was  .there;  but  did  the  patient 
know  the  nature  of  his  own  malady  sufficiently  well  not  to 
view  the  presence  of  the  Physician  as  an  intiiisionf  Was  it 
likely  that  the  old  Eoman  society,  with  its  intellectual  pride, 
its  social  heartlessness,  and  its  unbounded  personal  self-indul- 
gence, should  be  enthusiastically  in  love  with  a  religion  which 
made  intellectual  submission,  social  unselfishness,  and  personal 
mortification,  its  very  fundamental  laws  ?  The  history  of  the 
three  first  centuries  is  the  answer  to  that  question.  The 
kingdom  of  God  was  no  sooner  set  up  in  the  Pagan  world 
than  it  found  itself  surrounded  by  all  that  combines  to  make 
the  progress  of  a  doctrine  or  of  a  system  impossible.  The 
thinkers  were  opposed  to.  it:  they  denounced  it  as  a  dream 
of  folly  ^.  The  habits  and  passions  of  the  people  were  opposed 
to  it:  it  threatened  somewhat  rudely  to  intei-fere  with  them. 
There  were  venerable  institutions,  coming  down  from  a  distant 
antiquity,  and  gathering  around  them  the  stable  and  thoughtful 
elements  of  society :  these  were  opposed  to  it,  as  to  an  audacious 
innovation,  as  well  as  from  an  instinctive  perception  that  it 
might  modify  or  destroy  themselves.  National  feeling  was 
opposed  to  it :  it  flattered  no  national  self-love ;  it  was  to 
be  the  home  of  human  kind ;  it  was  to  embrace  the  world ; 
and  as  yet  the  nation  was  the  highest  conception  of  associated 
life  to  which  humanity  had  reached.  Nay,  religious  feeling 
itself  was  opposed  to  it ;  for  religious  feeling  had  been  enslaved 
by  ancient  falsehoods.    There  were  worships,  priesthoods,  beliefs, 

'  Tac.  Ann.  xy.  44 :  '  Bepressa  in  pnesens  ezitiabiliB  euperstitio  mrsus 
erumpebat.'  Suetonius,  Claudius,  xxv. ;  Nero,  xvi. :  'Christiani,  genus 
hominum  superstitioniB  novae  ao  maleficae.*  Oelsus  apud  Origenem,  iii.  17. 
GelsuB  compared  the  Church's  worship  of  our  Lord  with  the  Egyptian 
worship  of  cats,  crocodiles,  &c. 
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in  long-established  possession;  and  they  were  not  likely  to 
yield  without  a  struggle.  Picture  to  yourselves  the  days 
when  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  was  still  thronged 
with  worshippers,  while  often  the  Eucharist  could  only  be 
celebrated  in  the  depths  of  the  Catacombs.  It  was  a  time 
when  all  the  administrative  power  of  the  empire  was  steadily 
concentrated  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Name  of  Christ.  What 
were  then  to  a  human  eye  the  future  prospects  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  %  It  had  no  allies,  like  the  sword  of  the  Mahommedan, 
or  like  the  congenial  mysticism  which  welcomed  the  Buddhist, 
or  like  the  politicians  who  strove  to  uphold  the  falling  Paganism 
of  Rome.  It  found  no  countenance  even  in  the  Stoic  moral- 
ists s;  they  were  indeed  among  its  fiercest  enemies.  K,  as 
M.  Renan  maintains,  it  ever  was  identified  by  Pagan  opinion, 
with  the  costus  illidti,  with  the  collegia  illicita,  with  the  burial- 
clubs  of  the  imperial  epoch ;  this  would  only  have  rendered 
it  more  than  ever  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  government  **. 
Between  the  new  doctrine  and  the  old  Paganism  there  was 
a  deadly  feud ;  and  the  question  for  the  Church  was  simply 
whether  she  could  suffer  as  long  as  her  enemies  could  perse- 
cute. Before  she  could  triumph  in  the  western  world,  the  soil 
of  the  empire  had  to  be  reddened  by  Christian  blood.  Ignatius 
of  Antioch  given  to  the  lions  at  Rome  ^ ;  Poly  carp  of  Smyrna 

«  Bollinger,  Heidenth.  und  Judenth.,  bk.  ix.  pt.  2.  §  6.  has  some  very 
interesting  remarks  on  the  characteristics  of  the  later  Stoicism.  It  was 
a  recoil  from  the  corruption  of  the  time.  *  Wie  die  Aerzter  in  Zeiten  grosser 
Krankheiten  ihre  besten  Studien  machen,  so  hatten  auch  die  Stoiker  in 
dem  allgemein  herrschenden  Sittenverderben  ihren  moralischen  Blick 
gescharfb.*  p.  729.  Seneca's  knowledge  of  the  himian  heart,  the  pathos 
and  solemnity  of  M.  Anrelius,  the  self-control,  patience,  and  self-denying 
courage  preached  by  Epictetus  and  Arrian,  are  fully  acknowledged.  But 
Stoicism  was  virtue  upon  paper,  unrealized  except  in  the  instance  of  a 
few  coteries  of  educated  people.  It  was  virtue,  affecting  Divine  strength 
in  the  midst  of  human  weakness.  Nothing  could  really  be  done  for 
humanity  by  *  diesen  selbstgeialligen  Tugendstolz,  der  alles  nur  sich  selbst 
verdanken  wollte,  der  sich  der  Gottheit  gleich  setzte,  und  bei  aller  men- 
schlichen  Gebrechlichkeit  doch  die  Sicherheit  der  Gottheit  flir  sich  in 
Anspruch  nahm.*  (Sen.  Ep.  53.)  Stoicism  had  no  lever  with  which  to 
raise  man  as  man  from  his  degradations:  and  its  earlier  expositors  even 
prescribed  suicide  as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  miseries  of  life,  and  from 
a  sense  of  moral  failure.  (Doll,  ubi  supra,  p.  728 ;  comp.  Sir  A.  Grant's 
Ethics  of  Arist.  vol.  i.  p.  272.)  Who  can  mai*vel  at  its  instinctive  hatred 
of  a  religion  which  proclaimed  a  higher  code  of  Ethics  than  its  own,  and 
which,  moreover,  possessed  the  secret  of  teaching  that  code  practically  to 
all  classes  of  mankind  ? 

^  Les  Apdtres,  pp.  355,  361,  363.  •  ▲.  n.  107. 
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condemned  to  the  jQames  J ;  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Vienne, 
and  among  them  the  tender  Blandina  \  extorting  by  her  for- 
titude the  admiration  of  the  very  heathen ;  Perpetua  and 
Felicitas  at  Carthage  ^  conquering  a  mother's  love  by  a  stronger 
love  for  Christ  ™  ; — ^these  are  but  samples  of  the  *  noble  army* 
which  vanquished  heathendom.  *Plures  efficimur,'  cries  Ter- 
tullian,  spokesman  of  the  Church  in  her  exultation  and  in 
her  agony,  'quoties  metimur  a  vobis;  semen  est  sanguis 
Christianorum  i^.'  To  the  heathen  it  seems  a  senseless  ob- 
stinacy; but  with  a  presentiment  of  the  coming  victory,  the 
Apologist  exclaims,  *Illa  ipsa  obstinatio  quam  exprobatis, 
magistra  est »/ 

Who  was  He  That  had  thus  created  a  moral  force  which  could 
embrace  three  centuries  of  a  protracted  agony,  in  the  confidence 
that  victory  would  come  at  lastPf  What  was  it  in  Him,  so 
fascinating  and  sustaining  to  the  thought  of  His  followers,  that 
for  Him  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  ranks  in  life  gladly 
sacrificed  all  that  is  dearest  to  man's  heart  and  nature  %  Was  it 
only  His  miracles  %  But  the  evidential  force  of  miracle  may  be 
easily  evaded.  St.  John's  Oospel  appears  to  have  been  written 
with  a  view  to  furnishing,  among  other  things,  an  authoritative 
explanation  of  the  moral  causes  which  actually  prevented  the 
Jews  from  recognising  the  significance  of  our  Lord's  miracles. 
Was  it  simply  His  character?  But  to  understand  a  perfect 
character  you  mast  be  attracted  to  it,  and  have  some  strong 
sympathies  with  it.  And  the  language  of  human  nature  in  the 
presence  of  superior  goodness  is  often  that  of  the  Epicurean  in 
the  Book  of  Wisdom:  *Let  us  lie  in  wait  for  the  righteous, 
because  he  is  not  for  our  turn,  and  he  is  clean  contrary  to  our 

doings He  was  made  to  reprove  our  thoughts ;   he  is 

grievous  unto  us  even  to  behold  ;  for  his  life  is  not  like  other 
men's,  his  ways  are  of  another  fashion  «.'  Was  it  His  teaching  % 
True,  never  man  spake  like  this  Man;  but  taken  alone,  the 
highest  and  holiest  teaching  might  have  seemed  to  humanity  to 
be  no  more  than  *  the  sound  of  one  that  had  a  pleasant  voice, 

^  A.D.  169.  *  A.  D.  177. 

'  A.  D.  202.  "So  Dionysia  in  Alexandria;  Ens.  H.  E.  ti.  41. 

n  Apol.  c.  50.  •  Ibid. 

P  M.  Kenan  observes  scornfully,  '  H  n^y  a  pas  en  beaucoup  de  martyrs 
trfes-intelligents.'  Apdtres,  p.  382.  Possibly  not,  if  intelligence  is  but 
another  name  for  scepticism.  Certain  it  is  that  martyrdom  requires  other 
and  higher  qualities  than  any  which  mere  intelligence  can  supply. 

<»  Wisd.  ii.  13,  15, 
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and  could  play  well  upon  an  instrument.'  His  Death  1  Certainly 
He  predicted  that  in  dying  He  would  draw  all  men  unto  Him ; 
but  Who  was  He  That  could  thus  turn  the  instrument  of  His 
humiliation  into  the  cei*tificate  of  His  glory  %  His  Eesurrection  % 
His  Eesurrection  indeed  was  emphatically  to  be  the  reversaJ  of 
a  false  impression,  but  it  was  to  ^tness  to  a  truth  beyond  itself; 
our  Lord  had  expressly  predicted  that  He  would  rise  from  the 
grave,  and  that  His  Resurrection  would  attest  His  claims'. 
None  of  these  things  taken  separately  will  account  for  the  power 
of  Christ  in  history.  In  the  convergence  of  all  these ;  of  these 
majestic  miracles ;  of  that  Character,  which  commands  at  once 
our  love  and  our  reverence ;  of  that  teaching,  so  startling,  so 
awful,  so  searching,  so  tender ;  of  that  Death  of  agony,  encircled 
with  such  a  halo  of  moral  glory ;  of  that  deserted  tomb,  and  the 
majestic  splendour  of  the  Eisen  One ; — a  deeper  truth,  underlying 
all,  justifying  all,  explaining  all,  is  seen  to  reveal  itself.  We 
discern,  as  did  the  first  Christians,  beneath  and  beyond  all  that 
meets  the  eye  of  sense  and  the  eye  of  conscience,  the  Eternal 
Person  of  our  Lord  Himself.  It  is  not  the  miracles,  but  the 
Worker;  not  the  character,  but  its  living  Subject;  not  the 
teaching,  hut  the  Master ;  not  even  the  Death  or  the  Eesurrec- 
tion, but  He  Who  died  and  rose,  upon  Whom  Christian  thought, 
Christian  love,  Christian  resolution  ultimately  rest.  The  truth 
which  really  and  only  accounts  for  the  establishment  in  this  our 
human  world  of  such  a  religion  as  Christianity,  and  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  Church,  is  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
believed  to  be  more  than  Man,  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
what  men  believed  Him  to  be,  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  God". 

It  is  here  that  we  are  enabled  duly  to  estimate  one  broad 
feature  of  the  criticism  of  Strauss.  Both  in  his  earlier  and 
scientific  work,  published  some  thirty  years  ago  for  scholars,  and 
in  his  more  recent  publication  addressed  to  the  German  people, 
that  writer  strips  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  of  all  that  makes  Him 
superhuman.  Strauss  eliminates  from  the  Gospel  most  of  Christ's 
discourses,  all  of  His  miracles,  His  supernatural  Birth,  and  His 
Eesurrection  from  the  grave.  The  so-termed  *  historical '  resi- 
duum might  easily  be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  newspaper 
paragraph,  and  it  retains  nothing  that  can  rouse  a  moderate 
measure,  I  do  not  say  of  enthusiasm,  but  even  of  interest.     And 

'  St.  Matt.  xii.  39 ;  Bom.  i.  4. 

•  Cf.  Milman,  Hist.  Christ,  i.  50;   Pusey,  Univ.  Sermons,  1 859-1 872, 
p.  28. 
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yet  few  minds  on  laying  down  either  of  these  unhappy  books 
can  escape  the  rising  question :  *  Is  this  hero  of  a  baseless  legend, 
this  impotent,  fallible,  erring  Christ  of  the  "  higher  criticism,"  in 
very  deed  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Church  %  *  The  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  the  phenomenon  presented  by  the  Church,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  *  historical '  account  of  its  Founder  is 
that  of  Dr.  Strauss,  does  not  present  itself  forcibly  to  an  Hege- 
lian, who  loses  himself  in  d  priori  theories  as  to  the  necessary 
development  of  a  thought,  and  is  thus  entranced  in  a  sublime 
forget&lness  of  the  actual  feu^ts  and  laws  of  human  life  and  his- 
tory. But  here  M.  Henan  is  unwittingly  a  witness  against  the 
writer  to  whom  he  is  mainly  indebted  for  his  own  critical  appa- 
ratus. The  finer  political  instinct,  the  truer  sense  of  the  necessary 
proportions  between  causes  and  effects  in  human  history,  which 
might  be  expected  to  characterize  a  thoughtful  Frenchman,  will 
account  for  those  points  in  which  M.  Kenan  has  departed  from 
the  path  traced  by  his  master.  He  feels  that  there  is  an  impass- 
able chasm  between  the  life  of  Jesus  according  to  Strauss,  and 
the  actual  history  of  Christendom.  He  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  such  an  impoverished  Christ  as  the 
Christ  of  Strauss,  can  have  created  Christendom.  Although 
therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  he  subsequently^  endeavours  to  account 
for  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  a  naturalistic  way,  his  native 
sense  of  the  fitting  proportions  of  things  impels  him  to  retouch 
the  picture  traced  by  the  Qerman,  and  ibo  ascribe  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  if  not  the  reality,  yet  some  shadowy  semblance  of 
Divinity «.  Hence  such  features  of  M.  Kenan's  work  as  his 
concessions  in  respect  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  In  making  these 
concessions,  he  is  for  the  moment  impressed  with  the  political 
absurdity  of  ascribing  Christendom  to  the  thought  and  will  of  a 
merely  human  Chhst.  Although  his  unbelief  is  too  radical  to 
allow  him  to  do  adequate  justice  to  such  a  consideration,  his 
indirect  admission  of  its  force  has  a  value,  to  which  Christian 
believers  wiU  not  be  insensible. 

But  a  greater  than  M.  Kenan  is  said  to  have  expressed  the 
common-sense  of  mankind  in  respect  of  the  Agency  which  alone 
can  account  for  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church.  If  the 
first  Napoleon  was  not  a  theologian,  he  was  at  least  a  man  whom 
vast  experience  had  taught  what  kind  of  forces  can  really  produce 
a  lasting  effect  upon  mankind,  and  under  what  conditions  they 
may  be  expected  to  do  so.     A  time  came  when  the  good  Provi- 

^  In  his  later  work,  Les  Apdtre«.  *  Vie  de  J6a\ia,  pp.  250,  426,  457 
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dence  of  God  had  chained  down  that  great  but  ambitious  spirit 
to  the  rock  of  St.  Helena;  and  the  conqueror  of  civilized  Europe 
had  leisure  to  gather  up  the  results  of  his  unparalleled  life,  and 
to  ascertain  with  an  accuracy,  not  often  attainable  by  monarchs 
or  warriors,  his  own  true  place  in  history.  When  conversing, 
as  was  his  habit,  about  the  great  men  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
comparing  himself  with  them,  he  turned,  it  is  said,  to  Count 
Montholon  with  the  enquiry, '  Can  you  tell  me  who  Jesus  Christ 
wasT  The  question  was  declined,  and  Napoleon  proceeded, 
*  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you.  Alexander,  Csesar,  Charlemagne, 
and  I  myself  have  founded  great  empires ;  but  upon  what  did 
these  creations  of  our  genius  depend  ?  Upon  force.  Jesus  alone 
founded  His  empire  upon  love,  and  to  this  very  day  millions 

would   die  for  Him I  think  I  understand  something  of 

human  nature ;  and  I  tell  you,  all  these  were  men,  and  I  am  a 
man :  none  else  is  like  Him ;  Jesus  Christ  was  more  than  man. 
. .  I  have  inspired  multitudes  with  such  an  enthusiastic  devotion 
that  they  would  have  died  for  me, . .  but  to  do  this  it  was  neces- 
sary that  I  should  be  visibly  present  with  the  electric  influence 
of  my  looks,  of  my  words,  of  my  voice.  When  I  saw  men  and 
spoke  to  them,  I  lighted  up  the  flame  of  self-devotion  in  their 
hearts.  .  •  .  Christ  alone  has  succeeded  in  so  raising  the  mind  of 
man  towards  the  Unseen,  that  it  becomes  insensible  to  the 
barriers  of  time  and  space.  Across  a  chasm  of  eighteen  hundred 
years,  Jesus  Christ  makes  a  demand  which  is  beyond  all  others 
difficult  to  satisfy ;  He  asks  for  that  which  a  philosopher  may 
often  seek  in  vain  at  the  hands  of  his  friends,  or  a  father  of  his 
children,  or  a  bride  of  her  spouse,  or  a  man  of  his  brother.  He 
asks  for  the  human  heart ;  He  will  have  it  entirely  to  Himself. 
He  demands  it  unconditionally;  and  forthwith  His  demand  is 
granted.  Wonderful  I  In  defiance  of  time  and  space,  the  soul  of 
man,  with  all  its  powers  and  faculties,  becomes  an  annexation 
to  the  empire  of  Christ.  All  who  siacerely  believe  in  Him,  ex- 
perience that  remarkable  supernatural  love  towards  Him.  This 
phenomenon  is  unaccountable  ;  it  is  altogether  beyond  the  scope 
of  man's  creative  powers.  Time,  the  great  destroyer,  is  powerless 
to  extinguish  this  sacred  flame ;  time  can  neither  esiaust  its 
strength  nor  put  a  limit  to  its  range.  This  is  it  which  strikes 
me  most ;  I  have  often  thought  of  it.  This  it  is  which  proves 
to  me  quite  convincingly  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  ^.' 

'  This  is  freely  translated  from  the  passages  quoted  by  Luthardt,  Apolo- 
getische  Vortrage,  pp.  234,  293  ;  and  Bersier,  Serm.  p.  334.  The  same  con- 
versation is  given  substantially  by  Chauvelot,  Divinitd  du  Christ,  pp.  11 -13, 
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Here  surely  is  the  common-sense  of  humanity.  The  victory 
of  Christianity  is  the  great  standing  miracle  which  Christ  has 
wrought.  Its  significance  is  enhanced  if  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament  are  rejected  ^,  and  if  the  Apostles  are  held  to 
have  received  no  illumination  from  on  highy.  Let  those  in 
our  day  who  believe  seriously  that  the  work  of  Christ  may  be 
accounted  for  on  natural  and  human  grounds,  say  who  among 
themselves  will  endeavour  to  rival  it.  Who  of  our  contem- 
poraries will  dare  to  predict  that  eighteen  hundred  years  hence 
his  ideas,  his  maxims,  his  institutions,  however  noble  or  philan- 
thropic they  may  be,  will  still  survive  in  their  completeness  and 
in  their  vigour  %  Who  can  dream  that  his  own  name  and  history 
will  be  the  rallying-point  of  a  world-wide  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm in  some  distant  age?  Who  can  suppose  that  beyond 
the  political,  the  social,  the  intellectual  revolutions  which  lie 
in  the  future  of  humanity,  he  will  himself  still  survive  in  the 
memory  of  men,  not  as  a  trivial  fact  of  archaeology,  but  as  a 
moral  power,  as  the  object  of  a  devoted  and  passionate  affection) 

Paris  1863 ;  in  a  small  brochure  attributed  to  M.  le  Pasteur  Bender,  and 
published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  Napoleon,  Meyrueis,  Paris,  1859 ; 
by  M.  Auguste  Nicolas,  in  his  !l&tudes  Philosophiques  sur  le  Christianisme, 
BruxeUes,  1849,  torn.  ii.  pp.  352-356 ;  and  by  the  Gheyalier  de  Beauteme  in 
his  Sentiment  de  Napol^n  sur  le  Christianisme,  ^t.  par  M.  Bathild  Bouniol, 
Paris  1864,  pp.  87-118.  In  the  preface  to  Greneral  Bertrand*s  CSampagnes 
d*]%ypte  et  de  Syrie,  there  is  an  allusion  to  some  reported  conversations  of 
Napoleon  on  the  questions  of  the  existence  of  Gon  and  of  our  Lord's  Divinity, 
which,  the  General  says,  never  took  place  at  all.  But  M.  de  Montholon, 
who  with  General  Berlarand  was  present  at  the  conversations  which  are 
recorded  by  the  Chevalier  de  Beauteme,  writes  &om  Ham  on  May  30, 1841, 
to  that  author :  '  J'ai  lu  avec  un  vif  int^rSt  votre  brochure ;  Sentiment  de 
Napoleon  sur  la  Divinite  de  JSsm-Christ,  et  je  ne  pense  pas  qu'il  soit 
possible  de  mieux  esprimer  les  croyances  religieuses  de  I'empereur.  Senti- 
ment de  Napoleon,  Avertissem.  p.  viii.  Writing,  as  it  would  seem,  in 
ignorance  of  this  testimony,  M.  Nicolas  says :  '  Cit^  plusieurs  fois  et  dans 
des  circonstances  solenneUes,  ce  jugement  passe  g^n^ralement  pour  his- 
torique.*     l^tudes,  ii.  p.  352.  note  (i). 

^  'Se  il  mondo  si  rivolse  al  cristianesmo 

Diss*  io,  senza  miracoH,  quest'  uno 

E  tal,  ohe  gli  altri  non  sono  il  centesmo; 

Che  tu  entrasti  povero  e  digiuno 

In  campo,  a  seminar  la  buona  pianta, 

Che  fu  gik  vite,  ed  ora  b  fatta  prune' 

Dante,  Paradise,  xxiv.  1 06-1 11. 
y  *  Apres  la  mort  de  J^sus-Christ,  douze  pauvres  p6cheurs  et  artisans  en- 
treprirent  d'instruire  et  de  convertir  le  monde.  .  .  .  le  succ^  fut  prodigieux 
....  Tons  les  chr^tiens  couraient  au  martyre,  tous  les  peuples  couraient  au 
baptSme;  Thistoire  de  ces  premiers  temps  ^tait  un  prodiffe  continueV 
Rousseau,  B^ponse  au  Boi  de  Pologue,  Paris,  1829,  Discours,  pp.  64,  65. 
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152     The  redeemed  soul  owns  a  Divine  Saviour. 

What  man  indeed  that  still  retains,  I  will  not  say  the  faith  of  a 
Christian,  but  the  modesty  of  a  man  of  sense,  must  not  feel  that 
there  is  a  literally  infinite  interval  between  himself  and  that 
Majestic  One,  Who,  in  the  words  of  Jean  Paul  Eichter,  '  being 
the  Holiest  among  the  mighty,  and  the  Mightiest  among  the 
holy,  has  lifted  with  His  pierced  Hand  empires  off  theii-  hinges, 
has  turned  the  stream  of  centuries  out  of  its  channel,  and  still 
governs  the  ages  ^  % ' 

The  work  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  merely  a  fact  of  history,  it  is 
a  fact,  blessed  be  God !  of  individual  experience.  If  the  world 
is  one  scene  of  His  conquests,  the  soul  of  each  true  Christian  is 
another.  The  soul  is  the  microcosm  within  which,  in  all  its 
strength,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  set  up.  Many  of  you  know, 
&om  a  witness  that  you  can  trust,  Christ's  power  to  restore  to 
your  inward  life  its  original  harmony.  You  are  conscious  that 
He  is  the  fertilizing  and  elevating  principle  of  your  thought,  the 
purifying  principle  of  your  affections,  the  invigorating  principle 
of  your  wills.  You  need  not  to  ask  the  question  *  whence  hath 
this  Man  this  wisdom  and  these  mighty  works)'  Man,  you  are 
well  assured;  cannot  thus  from  age  to  age  enlarge  the  realm  of 
moral  light,  and  make  all  things  new ;  man  cannot  thus  endow 
frail  natures  with  determination,  and  rough  natures  with  tender- 
ness, and  sluggish  natures  with  keen  energy,  and  restless  natures 
with  true  and  lasting  peace.  These  every-day  tokens  of  Christ  s 
presence  in  His  kingdom,  of  themselves  answer  the  question  of 
the  text.  If  He  Who  could  predict  that  by  dying  in  shame  He 
would  secure  the  fulfilment  of  an  extraordinary  plan,  and  assure 
to  Himself  a  world-wide  empire,  can  be  none  other  than  the 
Lord  of  human  history;  so  certainly  the  Friend,  the  Teacher,  the 
Master  Who  has  fathomed  and  controlled  our  deepest  life  of 
thought  and  passion,  is  welcomed  by  the  Christian  soul  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  student  exploring  its  mysteries,  or  than  a 
philanthropic  experimentalist  alleviating  its  sorrows.  He  is 
nailed,  He  is  loved,  He  is  worshipped,  as  One  Who  possesses  a 
knowledge  and  a  strength  which  human  study  and  human  skill 
fail  to  compass;  it  is  felt  that  He  is  so  manifestly  the  true 
Saviour  of  the  soul,  because  He  is  none  other  than  the  Being 
Who  made  it. 

■  Jean  Paul:    'Ueber  den  Gk>tt  in  der  Greschichte  und  im   Leben.* 
Sammtl.  Werke,  xxxiii.  6 ;  Stirm.  p.  194. 
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LECTURE  IV. 


OUR  LORD'S  DIVINITY  AS  WITNESSED  BY  HIS 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

J%e  Jews  answered  Him,  eaying.  For  a  good  work  we  stone  Thee  not;  bvt 
for  hhisphemy ;   and  because  that  Thou,  being  a  Man^  makest  Thyself 
God, — St.  John  x.  33. 

It  is  common  with  some  modem  writers  to  represent  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  the  Faith  and  its  opponents,  in  respect  of 
the  Person  of  our  Lord,  as  being  substantially  a  question  between 
the  *  historical  spirit'  and  the  spirit  of  dogmatism.  The  dog- 
matic temper  is  painted  by  them  as  a  baseless  but  still  power^ 
superstition,  closely  pressed  by  the  critical  enquiries  and  negative 
conclusionB  of  our  day,  but  culpably  shutting  its  eyes  against  the 
advancing  truth,  the  power  of  which  nevertheless  it  cannot  but 
instinctively  feel,  and  clinging  with  the  wrong-headed  obstinacy 
of  despair  to  the  cherished  but  already  condemned  formulsd  df 
its  time-honoured  and  worn-out  metaphysics.  Opposed  to  it, 
we  are  told,  is  the  '  historical  spirit,'  young,  vigorous,  fearless, 
truthful,  flushed  with  successes  already  achieved,  assured  of  suc- 
cesses yet  to  come.  The  *  historical  spirit '  is  thus  said  to  repre- 
sent the  cause  of  an  enlightened  progress  in  conflict  with  a  stupid 
and  immoral  conservatism.  The  *  historical  spirit '  is  described 
as  the  love  of  sheer  reality,  as  the  longing  for  hard  fact,  deter- 
mined to  make  away  with  all  ^  idols  of  the  den,'  however  ancient, 
venerated,  and  influential,  in  the  sphere  of  theology.  The  '  his- 
torical spirit '  accordingly  undertakes  to  '  disentangle  the  real 
Person  of  Jesus  from  the  metaphysical  envelope'  within  which 
theology  is  said  to  have  *  encased '  Him.  The  Christ  is  to  be 
rescued  from  that  cloud-land  of  abstract  and  fanciful  speculation, 
to  which  He  is  stated  to  have  been  banished  by  the  patristic  and 
scholastic  divines ;  He  is  to  be  restored  to  Christendom  in  mani- 
fest subjection  to  all  the  actual  conditions  and  laws  of  human 
history.  'Look,'  it  is  said,  *at  that  figure  of  the  Christ  which 
you  see  traced  in  mosaics  in  the  apsis  of  a  Byzantine  chuich. 
nr] 


1 54    The  Christ  of  dogma  and  the  Christ  of  history. 

; T 

That  Countenance  upon  which  you  gaze,  with  its  rigidj  unalter- 
able outline,  with  its  calm,  strong  mien  of  unassailable  majesty; 
that  Form  from  which  there  has  been  stripped  all  the  historic 
circumstance  of  life,  all  that  belongs  to  the  changes  and  chances 
of  our  mortal  condition ;  what  is  it  but  an  artistic  equivalent 
and  symbol  of  the  Catholic  dogma  )  Elevated  thus  to  a  world 
of  unfading  glory,  and  throned  in  an  imperturbable  repose,  the 
Byzantine  Christos  Pantocrator  must  be  viewed  as  the  expression 
of  an  idea,  rather  than  as  the  transcript  of  a  fact.  A  certain 
interest  may  be  allowed  to  attach  to  such  a  representation,  from 
its  illastrating  a  particular  stage  in  the  development  of  religious 
thought.  But  the  "historical  spirit"  must  create  what  it  can 
consider  a  really  "historical"  Christ,  who  will  be  to  the  Christ  of 
St.  Athanasius  and  St.  John  what  a  Bembrandt  or  a  Eubens  is 
to  a  Giotto  or  a  Cimabue.*  If  the  illustration  be  objected  to,  at 
any  rate,  my  brethren,  the  aim  of  the  so-termed  *  historical  * 
school  is  sufficiently  plain.  It  proposes  to  fashion  a  Christ 
who  is  to  be  aesthetically  graceful  and  majestic,  but  strictly 
natural  and  human.  This  Qirist  will  be  emancipated  from  the 
bandages  which  *  supematuralism  has  wrapped  around  the  Pro- 
phet of  Nazareth.'  He  will  be  divorced  from  any  idea  of  incar- 
nating essential  Gk)dhead ;  but,  as  we  are  assured.  He  will  still 
be  something,  aye  more  than  the  Christ  of  the  Creed  has  ever 
been  yet,  to  Christendom.  He  will  be  at  once  a  living  man,  and 
the  very  ideal  of  humanity;  at  once  a  being  who  obeys  the  in- 
vincible laws  of  nature,  like  ourselves,  yet  of  moral  proportions 
so  mighty  and  so  unrivalled  that  his  appearance  among  men 
shall  adequately  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  an  existing  and 
still  expanding  Church. 

Accordingly  by  this  representation  it  is  intended  to  place  us 
in  a  dilemma.  *  You  must  choose,'  men  seem  to  say,  *  between 
history  and  dogma ;  you  must  choose  between  history  which  can 
be  verified,  and  dogma  which  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  inaccessible 
abstractions.  You  must  make  your  choice ;  since  the  Catholic 
dogma  of  Christ's  Divinity  is  pronounced  by  the  higher  criticism 
to  be  irreconcileable  with  the  historical  reality  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus.*  And  in  answer  to  that  challenge,  let  us  proceed,  my 
brethren,  to  choose  history,  and  as  a  result  of  that  choice,  if  it 
may  be,  to  maintain  that  the  Christ  of  history  is  either  the  God 
Whom  we  believers  adore,  or  that  He  is  far  below  the  assumed 
moral  level  of  the  mere  man,  whose  character  rationalism  still, 
at  least  generally,  professes  to  respect  in  the  pages  of  its 
mutilated  Gospel. 

[  LEOT. 


The  Catholic  dogma  really  historical.       155 

For  let  us  observe  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  has  thus  much 
in  its  favour : — it  takes  for  granted  the  only  existing  history  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  compelled  to  mutilate  or  to  enfeeble  it, 
or  to  do  it  critical  violence.  It  is  in  league  with  this  history;  it  is 
at  home,  as  is  no  other  doctrine,  in  the  pages  of  the  Evangelists. 

Consider,  first  of  all,  the  general  impression  respecting  our 
Lord's  Person,  which  arises  upon  a  survey  of  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  Him  in  all  the  extant  accounts  of  His  Life.  To  a 
thoughtful  Humanitarian,  who  believes  in  the  preternatural 
elements  of  the  Gospel  history,  our  Lord's  miracles,  taken  as 
a  whole,  must  needs  present  an  embarrassing  difficulty.  The 
miraculous  cures  indeed,  which,  more  particularly  in  the  earlier 
days  of  Christ's  ministry,  drew  the  eyes  of  men  towards  Him,  as 
to  the  Healer  of  sickness  and  of  pain,  have  been  *  explained,' 
however  unsatisfactorily,  by  the  singular  methods  generally  ac- 
cepted among  the  older  rationalists.  A  Teacher,  it  used  to  be 
argued,  of  such  character  as  Jesus  Christ,  must  have  created  a 
profound  impression;  He  must  have  inspired  an  entire  confi- 
dence ;  and  the  cures  which  He  seemed  to  work  were  the  imme- 
diate results  of  the  impression  which  He  created ;  they  were  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  confidence  which  He  inspired.  Now, 
apart  from  other  and  many  obvious  objections  to  this  theory,  let 
us  observe  that  it  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  *  miracles  of 
power,'  as  they  are  firequently  termed,  which  are  recorded  by 
the  three  first  Evangelists,  no  less  than  by  St.  John.  '  Miracles 
of  this  class,'  says  a  freethinking  writer,  *  are  not  cures  which 
could  have  been  effected  by  the  influence  of  a  striking  sanctity 
acting  upon  a  simple  faith.  They  are  prodigies ;  they  are,  as  it 
seems,  works  which  Omnipotence  Alone  could  achieve.  In  the 
case  of  these  miracles  it  may  be  said  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
simply  suspended.  Jesus  does  not  here  merely  exhibit  the 
power  of  moral  and  mental  superiority  over  common  men ;  He 
upsets  and  goes  beyond  the  rules  and  bounds  of  the  order  of  the 
universe.  A  word  from  His  mouth  stills  a  tempest.  A  few 
loaves  and  fishes  are  fashioned  by  His  Almighty  hand  into  an 
abundant  feast,  which  satisfies  thousands  of  hungry  men.  At 
His  bidding  life  returns  to  inanimate  corpses.  By  His  curse  a 
fig-tree  which  had  no  fruit  on  it  is  withered  up  ^.'     The  writer 

*  Schenkd,  Oharakterbild  Jesu,  p.  ai.  Dr.  Schenkel  concludes:  'Sonst 
erscheint  Jesus  in  den  drei  ersten  Evangelien  durchgangig  als  ein  wahrer, 
innerhalb  der  Grenzen  menschlioher  Beschrankung  Bi(£  bewegender  Mensch ; 
duroh  Seine  Wunderthatigkeit  werden  diese  Grenzen  durchbrochen ;  All- 
machtswunder  sind  menschlich  nicht  mehr  begreiflich.' 
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proceeds  to  argue  that  such  miracles  must  be  expelled  from  any 
Life  of  Christ  which  *  criticism'  will  condescend  to  accept.  They 
belong,  he  contends,  to  that  *  torrent  of  legend,'  with  which, 
according  to  the  rationalistic  creed,  Jesus  was  surrounded  after 
His  Death  by  the  unthinking  enthusiasm  of  His  disciples  ^.  But 
then  a  question  arises  as  to  how  much  is  to  be  included  within 
this  legendary  *  torrent.'  In  particular,  and  above  all  else,  is  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  CQirist  from  the  grave  to  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  its  contributions  to  the  Life  of  Christ  %  Here  there  is  a 
division  among  the  rationalizing  critics.  There  are  writers  who 
reject  our  Lord's  miracles  of  power.  His  miraculous  Conception, 
and  even  His  Ascension  into  heaven,  and  who  yet  shrink  from 
denying  that  very  fundamental  fact  of  all,  the  fact  that  on  *  the 
third  day  He  rose  from  the  dead,  according  to  the  Scriptures®.' 
A  man  must  have  made  up  his  mind  against  Christianity  more 
conclusively  than  men  are  generally  willing  to  avow,  if  he  is  to 
speculate  with  M.  Eenan  in  the  face  of  Christendom,  as  to  the 
exact  spot  in  which  '  the  worms  consumed  the  lifeless  body'  of 
Jesus  ^.  This  explicit  denial  of  the  literal  Eesurrection  of  Jesus 
from  the  grave  is  not  compensated  for  by  some  theory  identical 
with,  or  analogous  to,  that  of  Hymena&us  and  Philetus®  respecting 
the  general  Eesurrection,  whereby  the  essential  subject  of  Christ's 
Eesurrection  is  changed,  and  the  idea  of  Christianity,  or  the  soul 
of  the  converted  Christian,  as  distinct  from  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  the  dead.  For  such  a 
denial,  let  us  mark  it  well,  of  the  literal  Eesurrection  of  the 
Human  Body  of  Jesus  involves  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  and 
total  rejection  of  Christianity.  All  orthodox  Churches,  all  the 
great  heresies,  even  Socinianism,  have  believed  in  the  Eesurrec- 
tion of  Jesus.  The  literal  Eesurrection  of  Jesus  was  the  cardinal 

^  Schenkel,  Charakterbild  Jesu,  p.  ai :  '  Dass  ein  Lebensblld,  wie  daB- 
jenige  des  Erlosers,  bald  nach  dessen  irdischem  Hinscheiden  von  elnem 
ralchen  Sagenstrom  umflossen  wnrde,  liegt  in  der  Natur  der  Sache.'  It 
may  be  asked — Why?  If  these  legendaiy  decorations  are  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  a  life  of  devotion  to  moral  truth  and  to  philanthropy,  how 
are  we  to  explain  their  absence  in  the  cases  of  so  many  moralists  and 
philanthropists  ancient  and  modem  P 

^  Cf.  Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  281,  compared  with  p.  267. 

^  Les  Apdtres,  p.  38  :  '  Pendant  que  la  conviction  in^ranlable  des  Apdtres 
se  formait,  et  que  la  foi  du  monde  se  pr^parait,  en  quel  endroit  les  vers 
consumaient-ils  le  corps  inanim^  qui  avait  ^t^,  le  samedi  soir,  d^pos^  au 
s^pulcre  P  On  ignorera  tou jours  ce  detail ;  car,  naturellement,  les  traditions 
chr^tiennes  ne  peuvent  rien  nous  apprendre  Ik-dessus.* 

•  2  Tim.  ii.  18 :  'T/uevatos  koI  ^i\i\ros^  otrtyes  irepl  t^v  &X^06tay  iiarrSx'n' 
voVy  \€yoyr€s  r^y  aydarctaiy  ffSi}  ytyoycyai.     I  Tim.  i.  20. 
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fact  upon  which  the  earliest  preachers  of  Christianity  based  their 
appeal  to  the  Jewish  people  ^.  St.  Paul,  writing  to  a  Gentile 
Church,  expressly  makes  Christianity  answer  with  its  life  for  the 
literal  truth  of  the  Besurrection.  *  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then 
is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain.  .  .  Then  they 
also  which  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished  s.'  Some 
modem  writers  would  possibly  have  reproaclied  St.  Paul  with 
offering  a  harsh  alternative  instead  of  an  argument.  But  St. 
Paul  would  have  replied,  first,  that  our  Lord's  honour  and  credit 
were  entirely  staked  upon  the  issue,  since  He  had  foretold  His 
Eesurrection  as  the  *sign'  which  would  justify  His  claims^; 
and  secondly,  that  the  fact  of  the  Eesurrection  was  attested  by 
evidence  which  must  outweigh  everything  except  an  h  priori 
conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  miracle,  since  it  was  attested  by 
the  word  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  living  persons  who 
had  actually  seen  the  Eisen  Jesus  ^  As  to  objections  to  miracle 
of  an  d  priori  character,  St.  Paul  would  have  argued,  as  most 
Theists,  and  even  the  French  philosopher,  have  argued,  that  such 
objections  could  not  be  urged  by  any  man  who  believed  seriously 
in  a  living  Gk>d  at  allJ.     But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Eesur- 

'  Acts  i.  23,  ii.  24,  3a,  iii.  15,  iv.  10,  v.  30,  x.  40,  xiii.  30,  33,  34,  xvii.  31. 

9  I  Cor.  xv.  14,  18.  ^  St.  Matt.  zii.  39,  40. 

'  I  Cor.  zv.  6 :  ''Eircira  &<p0ri  4vdvc9  wtvroKOirlois  aB€K<pois  4<l>dira^,  4^  &y  ol 
wXclovs  fxepovaip  ttas  Apri,  rtvhs  $^  Ktd  iKotfx'fidTiarav,  It  is  quite  arbitraiy  to 
say  that  'the  Eesurrection  with  Paul  is  by  no  means  a  human  corporeal  re- 
surrection as  with  the  Evangelists/  that  'his  &<i>dr)  K^^oi  implies  no  more 
than  a  flash  and  a  sound,  which  he  interpreted  as  a  presence  of  Christ.' 
(Westm.  Bev.  Oct.  1867,  p.  529.)  On  this  shewing,  the  &ipOr)  liyLtovi  in  St. 
Luke  xxiv.  34  might  similarly  be  resolved  into  an  illusion.  The  ioiptUofiev 
of  St.  John  zx.  25  might  be  as  unreal  as  the  ^(apouca  of  i  Cor.  ix.  t.  Con- 
trast with  the  positive  tone  of  i  Cor.  xv.  6  the  measured  hesitation  of 
a  Cor.  xii.  a.  It  is  also  a  mere  assumption  to  say  that  a  'palpable  body* 
could  not  be  seen  at  once  by  500  persons ;  and  the  suggestion  that  St.  Paul's 
own  belief  in  'a  continued  c^estial  life  of  Christ,*  and  in  the  moral  resur- 
rection of  Christians  was  'afterwards  materialized'  into  'the  history  of 
a  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  expectation  of  a  bodily  resurrection 
of  mankind  from  the  grave,'  is  nothing  less  than  to  fiuten  upon  the  Apostle 
the  pseudo-spiritualistic  error,  against  which  in  this  chapter  he  so  pas- 
sionately contends.  On  this  subject,  see  'The  Eesurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,'  by  E.  Macpherson,  D.D.,  pp.127,  34^*  Pressens^,  Jesus  Christ, 
pp.  660-665. 

i  '  Dieu  peut-n  faire  des  miracles,  c'est  k  dire,  peut-Il  ddroger  aux  lois, 
quil  a  ^tabliesP  Cette  question  s^rieusement  traitde  serait  impie,  si  elle 
n'^tait  absurde.  Ce  serait  faire  trop  d'honneur  h,  celui,  qui  la  resoudrait 
negativement,  que  de  le  punir ;  il  suffirait  de  I'enfermer.  Mais  aussi,  quel 
homme  a  jamais  ni^,  que  Dieu  piit  faire  des  miracles  ? '  Rousseau,  Ijettres 
toites  do  la  Montagne,  Lettre  iii. 
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rectioii  be  admitted  to  be  a  fact,  it  lb  puerile  to  object  to  the  other 
miracles  of  Jesus,  or  to  any  other  Christian  miracles,  provided 
they  be  sufficiently  attested.  To  have  admitted  the  stupendous 
truth  that  Jesus,  after  predicting  that  He  would  be  put  to  a  vio- 
lent death,  and  then  rise  from  the  dead,  was  actually  so  killed, 
and  then  did  actually  so  rise,  must  incapacitate  any  thoughtful 
man  for  objecting  to  the  supernatural  Conception  or  to  the  Ascen- 
sion into  heaven,  or  to  the  more  striking  wonders  wrought  by 
Jesus,  on  any  such  ground  as  that  of  intrinsic  improbability.  The 
Eesurrection  has,  as  compared  with  the  other  miraculous  occur- 
rences narrated  in  the  Gospels,  all  the  force  of  an  h  fortiori 
argument ;  they  follow,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  naturaUy  from 
it ;  they  are  fitly  complemental  incidents  of  a  history  in  which 
the  Eesurrection  has  already  made  it  plain,  that  we  are  dealing 
with  One  in  Whose  case  our  ordinary  experience  of  the  limits 
and  conditions  of  human  power  is  altogether  at  fault. 

But  if  the  miracles  of  Jesus  be  admitted  in  the  block,  as  by  a 
'  rational '  believer  in  the  Eesurrection  they  must  be  admitted ; 
they  do  point,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  Catholic  belief,  as  distinct 
from  any  lower  conceptions  respecting  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  differ  from  the  miracles  of  prophets  and  Apostles  in  that, 
instead  of  being  answers  to  prayer,  granted  by  a  Higher  Power, 
they  manifestly  flow  forth  from  the  majestic  Life  resident  in  the 
Worker  K  And  instead  of  presenting  so  many  *  difficulties ' 
which  have  to  be  surmounted  or  set  aside,  they  are  in  entire 
harmony  with  that  representation  of  our  Saviour's  Personal 
glory  which  is  embodied  in  the  Creeds.  St.  John  accordingly 
calls  them  Christ's  *  works,'  meaning  that  they  were  just  such 
acts  as  might  be  expected  from  Him,  being  such  as  He  was. 
For  our  Lord's  miracles  are  something  more  than  evidences  that 
He  was  the  organ  of  a  Divine  revelation.  They  do  not  merely 
secure  a  deferential  attention  to  His  disclosures  respecting  the 
nature  of  God,  the  duty  and  destiny  of  man.  His  own  Person, 
mission,  and  work.  Certainly  they  have  this  properly  evidential 
force ;  He  Himself  appealed  to  them  as  having  it  ^.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  altogether  to  account  for  their  form,  or  for 
their  varieties,  or  for  the  times  at  which  they  were  wrought,  or 
for  the  motives  which  were  actually  assigned  for  working  them, 
on  the  supposition  that  their  value  was  only  evidential.  They 
are  like  the  kind  deeds  of  the  wealthy,  or  the  good  advice  of  the 

*  Wilberforce  on  the  Incarnation,  p.  91,  note  11.     Christian  Kemem* 
brancer,  Oct.  1863,  p.  274.  *  St.  John  x.  38. 
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wise  ;  they  are  like  that  debt  of  charity  which  is  due  from  the 
possessors  of  great  endowments  to  suffering  humanity.  Christ 
as  Man  owed  this  tribute  of  mercy  which  His  Godhead  had 
rendered  it  possible  for  Him  to  pay,  to  those  whom  (such  was 
His  love)  He  was  not  ashamed  to  call  His  brethren.  But 
besides  this,  Christ's  miracles  are  physical  and  symbolic  repre- 
sentations of  His  redemptive  action  as  the  Divine  Saviour  of 
mankind.  Their  form  is  carefully  adapted  to  express  this 
action.  By  healing  the  palsied,  the  blmd,  the  lame,  Christ 
clothed  with  a  visible  form  His  plenary  power  to  cure  spiritual 
diseases,  such  as  the  weakness,  the  darkness,  the  deadly  torpor 
of  the  soul.  By  casting  out  devils  from  the  possessed,  He 
pointed  to  His  victory  over  the  principalities  and  powers  of  evil, 
whereby  man  would  be  freed  from  their  thraldom  and  restored 
to  moral  liberty  ™.  By  raising  Lazarus  from  the  corruption  of 
the  grave.  He  proclaimed  Himself  not  merely  a  Eevealer  of  the 
Besurrection,  but  the  Besurrection  and  the  Life  itself.  The 
drift  and  meaning  of  such  a  miracle  as  that  in  which  our  Lord's 
*  Ephphatha '  brought  hearing  and  speech  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is  at  once  apparent  when  we  place  it  in  the  light  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  baptism  >>.  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  is  remark- 
able as  the  one  miracle  which  is  narrated  by  all  the  Evangelists ; 
and  even  the  least  careful  among  readers  of  the  Gospel  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  solemn  actions  which  precede  the 
wonder-work,  as  well  as  by  the  startling  magnificence  of  the 
result.  Yet  the  permanent  significance  of  that  extraordinary 
scene  at  Bethsaida  Julias  is  never  really  understood,  until  our 
Lord's  great  discourse  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  which 
immediately  follows  it,  is  read  as  the  spiritual  exposition  of  the 
physical  miracle,  which  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  commentary,  pal- 
pable to  sense,  upon  the  vital  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Communion  o. 

">  St.  Matt.  zii.  38 ;  St.  Luke  xi.  ao. 

»  St.  Mark  viii.  34,  35. 

•  Compare  St.  John  vi.  26-59 ;  and  observe  the  correspondence  between 
the  actions  described  in  St.  Matt.  adv.  19,  and  xxvi.  26.  The  deeper  Lutheran 
commentators  are  noticeably  distinguished  from  the  Calvinistio  ones  in  re- 
cognising the  plain  Sacramental  reference  of  St.  John  vi.  53,  sqq.  See  Stier, 
'Beden  Jesu/  in  loc. ;  Olshausen,  Comm.  in  loc. ;  Kahnis,  H.  Abendmahl, 
p.  104,  sqq.  For  the  ancient  Church,  see  St.  Chrys.  Hom.  in  loc. ;  Tertull. 
De  Drat,  o ;  Clem.  Alex.  Psedagog.  I.  vi.  p.  1 23 ;  St.  Cyprian,  De  Oratione 
Dominica,  p.  192 ;  St.  Hilary,  De  Trin.  viii.  14,  cited  in  Wilb.  H.  Euch. 
p.  199.  The  Church  of  England  authoritatively  adopts  the  sacramental 
interpretation  of  the  passage  by  her  use  of  it  in  the  Exhortation  at  the 
time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.     'The  benefit  is  great, 
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In  our  Lord*s  miracles  then  we  have  before  ns  something 
more  than  a  set  of  credentials ;  since  they  manifest  forth  His 
Mediatorial  Glory.  They  exhibit  various  aspects  of  that  re- 
demptive power  whereby  He  designed  to  save  lost  man  from  sin 
and  death ;  and  they  lead  us  to  study,  from  many  separate  points 
of  view,  Christ's  majestic  Personality,  as  the  Source  of  the  various 
wonders  which  radiate  from  it.  And  assuredly  such  a  study  can 
have  but  one  result  for  those  who  honestly  believe  in  the  literal 
reality  of  the  wonders  described ;  it  must  force  upon  them  a 
conviction  of  the  Divinity  of  the  worker  p. 


if  with  a  true  penitent  heart  and  lively  faith  we  receive  that  Holy  Sacra- 
ment :  for  then  we  spiritually  eat  the  Flesh  of  Christ  and  drink  His  Blood ; 
then  we  dwell  in  (Jurist  and  Christ  in  us ;  we  are  one  with  Christ  and 
Christ  with  us.'    Of.  too  the  '  Prayer  of  Humble  Access.' 

P  It  may  be  urged  that  Socinians  have  been  earnest  believers  in  the 
Besurrection  and  other  preternatural  facts  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  while  ex- 
pliciily  denying  His  Gk)dhead.  This  is  true ;  but  it  is  strictly  l^e  only  of 
past  tmiee,  or  of  those  of  our  contemporaries  who  are  more  or  less  inaoces- 
sible,  happily  for  themselves,  to  the  intellectual  influences  of  modem 
scepticism.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  modem  Socinian  of  high  edu- 
cation  who  believed  in  the  literal  truth  of  all  the  miraculous  incidents 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  This  is  not  merely  a  result  of  modem  objections 
to  miracle ;  it  is  a  result  of  the  connexion,  more  clearly  felt,  even  by  sceptics^ 
than  of  old,  between  the  admission  of  miracles  and  the  obligation  to  admit 
attendant  dogma.  In  his  Essay  on  Channing,  M.  Kenan  has  given  expression 
to  this  instinct  of  modem  sceptical  thought.  'II  est  certain,'  he  observes^ 
'que  si  I'esprit  modeme  a  raison  de  voidoir  une  religion,  qui,  sans  exdure  le 
sumaturel,  en  diminue  la  dose  autant  que  possible,  la  religion  de  Channing 
est  la  plus  parfaite  et  la  plus  ^pur^e  qui  ait  paru  jusqu'ici.  Mais  est-ce  lE 
tout,  en  v^rit^,  et  quand  le  symbole  sera  r^duit  k  croire  k  Dieu  et  au  Christ, 
qu'y  aura-t-on  gagn^P  Le  scepticisme  se  tiendra-t'il  pour  satisfaitP  La 
formule  de  I'univers  en  sera-t-elle  plus  complete  et  plus  claire  P  La  destin^e 
de  I'homme  et  de  I'humanit^  moins  impenetrable  P  Avec  son  symbole  ^pur^, 
Channing  ^vite-t-il  mieux  que  les  th^ologiens  catholiques  les  objections  de 
rincrddulite  P  H^las!  non.  II  admet  la  resurrection  de  J^sus-Christ,  et 
n'admet  pas  sa  Divinity ;  il  admet  le  Bible,  et  n'admet  pas  I'enfer.  H  d^ploie 
toutes  les  susceptibilites  d'un  scholastique  pour  etablir  conlare  les  Trinitaires, 
en  quel  sens  le  Christ  est  fils  de  Dieu,  et  en  quel  sens  il  ne  Test  pas.  Or,  *» 
Von  accords  qu'il  y  a  eu  une  Existence  reelle  et  miraculeuse  d*un  bout  a 
Vawtre,  pourquoi  ne  pas  franchement  Vappeler  Divine  t  L'un  ne  demande 
pas  un  plus  grand  effort  de  croyance  que  I'autre.  En  v^rite,  dans  cette 
voie,  il  n'y  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui  ooute ;  il  ne  faut  pas  marchander  avec 
le  sumatiu*el ;  la  foi  va  d'une  seule  pibce,  et,  le  sacrifice  accompli,  il  ne  sied 
pas  de  r^clamer  en  detail  les  droits  dont  on  a  fait  une  fois  pour  toutes 
I'entifere  cession.*  Etudes  d'Histoire  Religieuse,  pp.  377,  378.  Who  would 
not  rather,  a  thousand  times  over,  have  been  Channing  than  be  M.  Benan  P 
Yet  is  it  not  clear  that,  half  a  century  later,  Channing  must  have  believed 
much  less,  or,  as  we  may  well  trust,  much  more,  than  was  believed  by  the 
minister  of  Federal-street  Chapel,  Boston  P 
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But  the  miracles  which  especially  point  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine as  their  justification,  and  which  are  simply  incumbrances 
blocking  up  the  way  of  a  Humanitarian  theorist,  are  those  of 
which  our  Lord's  Manhood  is  itself  the  subject.  According  to 
the  Gospel  narrative,  Jesus  enters  this  world  by  one  miracle,  and 
He  leaves  it  by  another.  His  human  manifestation  centres  in 
that  miracle  of  miracles,  His  Besurrection  from  the  grave  after 
death.  The  Besurrection  is  the  central  fact  up  to  which  all 
leads,  and  from  which  all  radiates.  Such  wonders  as  Christ's 
Birth  of  a  Virgin-mother,  His  Besurrection  fiom  the  tomb,  and 
His  Ascension  into  heaven,  are  not  merely  the  credentials  of  our 
redemption,  they  are  distinct  stages  and  processes  of  the  re- 
demptive work  itself.  Taken  in  their  entirety,  they  interpose  a 
measureless  interval  between  the  Life  of  Jesus  and  the  lives  of 
the  greatest  of  prophets  or  of  Apostles,  even  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  given  to  still  the  elements  and  to  raise  the  dead.  To  expel 
these  miracles  from  the  Life  of  Jesus  is  to  destroy  the  identity 
of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels ;  it  is  to  substitute  a  new  Christ 
for  the  Christ  of  Christendom.  Who  would  recognise  the  true 
Chiist  in  the  natural  son  of  a  human  father,  or  in  the  crucified 
prophet  whose  body  has  rotted  in  an  earthly  grave  %  Yet  on  the 
other  hand,  who  will  not  admit  that  He  Who  was  conceived  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  bom  of  a  Virgin-mother,  Who,  after  being 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  rose  again  the  third  day  from  the 
dead,  and  then  went  up  into  heaven  before  the  eyes  of  His 
Apostles,  must  needs  be  an  altogether  superhuman  Being  )  The 
Catholic  doctrine  then  is  at  home  among  the  facts  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  proclaiming  a  superhuman 
Christ,^  while  the  modem  Humanitarian  theories  are  ill  at  ease 
among  those  facts.  The  four  Evangelists,  amid  their  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities,  concur  in  representing  a  Christ  Whose 
Life  is  encased  in  a  setting  of  miracles.  The  Catholic  doctrine 
meets  these  representations  more  than  half-way;  they  are  in 
sympathy  with,  if  they  are  not  admitted  to  anticipate,  its  as- 
sertion. The  Gospel  miracles  point  at  the  very  least  to  a  Christ 
Who  is  altogether  above  the  range  of  human  experience ;  and 
the  Creeds  recognise  and  confirm  this  indication  by  saying  that 
He  is  Divine.  Thus  the  Christ  of  dogma  is  the  Christ  of 
history:  He  is  the  Christ  of  the  only  extant  history  which 
describes  the  Founder  of  Christendom  at  all.  He  may  not  be 
the  Christ  of  some  modem  commentators  upon  that  history; 
but  these  commentators  do  not  affect  to  take  the  history  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us.  As  the  Gospel  narratives  stand,  the/ 
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present  a  block  of  difficnltieB  to  Humanitarian  theories ;  and 
these  difficulties  can  only  be  removed  by  mutilationB  of  the 
nan'ativeB  bd  wholesale  and  radical  aa  to  destroy  their  Bub- 
stantial  interest,  besides  rendering  the  retention  of  the  fragments 
which  may  be  retained,  a  purely  arbitrary  procedure.  The 
Gospel  Darratives  describe  the  Author  of  Christianity  as  the 
Worker  and  the  subject  of  extraordinary  miracles ;  and  these 
miracles  are  such  as  to  afford  a  natui-al  lodgment  for,  oay,  to 
demand  as  their  correlative,  the  doctrine  of  the  Creed.  That 
doctrine  must  be  admitted  to  he,  if  not  the  divinely  authorized 
explanation,  at  least  the  best  intellectual  conception  and  riswmi 
of  the  evangelical  history.  A  man  need  not  be  a  believer  in 
order  to  admit,  that  in  aaseiting  Christ's  Divinity  we  make  a 
fair  translatioii  of  the  Gospel  story  into  the  language  of  abstract 
thought ;  and  that  we  have  the  best  key  to  that  story  when  we 
see  in  it  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  God,  unfolding  itself  in  a 
series  of  occuiTences  which  on  any  other  supposition  seem  to 
wear  an  air  of  nothing  less  than  legendary  extravagance. 

It  may— it  probably  will — be  objected  to  all  this,  that  a  large 
nnmber  of  men  and  women  at  the  present  day  are  on  the  one 
band  strongly  prepossessed  against  the  credibility  of  all  miracles 
whatever,  while  on  the  other  they  ai-e  sincere  'admirers'  of  the 
moral  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  may  not  wish  explicitly 
and  in  terms  to  reject  the  miraculous  history  recorded  in  the 
Gospels ;  but  still  less  do  they  desire  to  commit  themselves  to 
an  unreserved  acceptance  of  it.  Whether  from  indifference  to 
miraculous  occurrences,  or  because  theii-  judgment  is  altogether 
in  suspense,  they  would  rather  keep  the  preternatural  element 
in  our  Lord's  Life  out  of  sight,  or  shut  their  eyes  to  it.  But 
they  are  open  to  the  impreMions  which  may  be  produced  by  the 
spectacle  of  high  ethictd  beauty,  if  only  the  character  of  Christ 
can  be  disentangled  from  a  series  of  wonders,  which,  as  tran- 
scending nil  ordinary  human  experience,  do  not  touch  the  motiveg 
that  compel  their  assent  to  rehgious  truth.  Accordingly  we  aro 
warned,  that  if  it  is  not  a  piece  of  spiritual  thoughtlessness,  and 
even  cruelty,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  rhetoriciil  mistake  to  insist  upon 
a  consideration  so  opposed  to  the  intellectual  temper  of  the 
time. 

This  is  what  may  be  urged ;  but  let  it  be  observed,  that  the 
objector  assumes  a  point  which  should  rather  have  been  proved. 
He  asBumes  the  possiliility  of  putting  forward  an  honest  picture 
of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  which  shall  uphold  the  beauty,  and  even  the 
jierfection  of  TTim  moral  character,  while  denying  the  historical 
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reality  of  His  miracles,  or  at  any  rate  while  ignoring  them. 
Whereas,  if  the  only  records  which  we  possess  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus  are  to  be  believed  at  all,  they  make  it  certain  that  Jesus 
Christ  did  claim  to  work,  and  was  Himself  the  embodiment  of, 
startling  miracles^.  How  can  this  fact  be  dealt  with  by  a  modem 
disbeliever  in  the  miraculous  %  Was  Christ  then  the  ignorant 
victim  and  promoter  of  a  crude  superstition  %  Or  was  He,  as 
M.  Benan  considers,  passive  and  unresisting,  while  credited  with 
working  wonders  which  He  knew  to  be  merely  thaumaturgic 
tricks  I*  %  On  either  supposition,  is  it  possible  to  uphold  Him  as 
*  the  moral  ideal  of  humanity,'  or  indeed  as  the  worthy  object  of 
any  true  moral  enthusiasm  %  We  cannot  decline  this  question ; 
it  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  subject-matter.  A  neutral  attitude 
towards  the  miraculous  element  in  the  Qospel  history  is  impos- 
sible. The  claim  to  work  miracles  is  not  the  least  prominent 
element  of  our  Lord's  teaching ;  noi  are  the  miracles  which  are 
said  to  have  been  wrought  by  Him  a  fanciful  or  ornamental 
appendage  to  His  action.  The  miraculous  is  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  Life  of  Christ.  The  ethical  beauty,  nay 
the  moral  integrity  of  our  Lord's  character  is  dependent,  whe- 
ther we  will  it  or  not,  upon  the  reality  of  His  miracles.  It  may 
be  very  desirable  to  defer  as  far  as  possible  to  the  mental  pre- 
possessions of  our  time ;  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  put  asunder 
two  things  which  Qod  has  joined  together,  namely,  the  beauty  of 
Christ's  character  and  the  h(mdjide  reality  of  the  miracles  which 
He  professed  to  work. 

But  let  us  nevertheless  follow  the  lead  of  this  objection  by 
turning  to  consider  what  is  the  real  bearing  of  our  Lord's  moral 
character  upon  the  question  of  His  Divinity.  Li  order  to  do 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  a  previous  question.  What  position 
did  Jesus  Christ,  either  tacitly  or  explicitly,  claim  to  occupy  in 
His  intercourse  with  men  %  What  allusions  did  He  make  to  the 
subject  of  His  Personality  %    You  will  feel,  my  brethren,  that  it 

f  Ecce  Homo,  p.  43 :  '  On  the  whole,  mirades  play  so  important  a  part 
in  Christ's  scheme,  that  any  theory  which  would  represent  them  as  due 
entirely  to  the  imagination  of  His  followers  or  of  a  later  age,  destroys  the 
credibility  of  the  documents,  not  partially,  but  wholly,  and  leaves  Christ 
a  personage  as  mythical  as  Hercules.' 

'  Of.  Vie  de  Jdsus,  p.  265 :  '  H  est  done  permis  de  croire  qu*on  lui  imposa 
sa  reputation  de  thaumaturge,  qu*il  n*y  resista  pas  beaucoup,  mais  qu'il  ne 
fit  rien  non  plus  pour  y  aider,  et  qu'en  tout  cas,  il  sentait  la  vanity  de 
Topinion  k  cet  ^gard.  Oe  serait  manquer  h,  la  bonne  m^thode  historique 
d'^uter  trop  ici  nos  repugnances.'  See  M.  Kenan's  account  of  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  ibid.  pp.  361,  362. 
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is  impossible  to  overrate  the  solemn  importance  of  such  a  point 
as  this.  We  are  here  touching  the  very  heart  of  our  great 
subject :  we  have  penetrated  to  the  inmost  shrine  of  Christian 
truth,  when  we  thus  proceed  to  examine  those  words  of  the 
Gospels  which  exhibit  the  consciousness  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  respecting  His  rank  in  the  scale  of  being.  With 
what  awe,  yet  with  what  loving  eagerness,  must  not  a  Christian 
enter  on  such  an  examination  I 

No  reader  of  the  Gospels  can  fail  to  see  that,  speaking  gene- 
rally, and  without  reference  to  any  presumed  order  of  the  events 
and  sayings  in  the  Gospel  history,  there  are  two  distinct  stages 
or  levels  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

I.  Of  these  the  first  is  mainly  concerned  with  primary  funda- 
mental moral  truth.  It  is  in  substance  a  call  to  repentance,  and 
the  proclamation  of  a  new  life.  It  is  summarized  in  the  words, 
*  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  *.*  A  change 
of  mind,  both  respecting  self,  and  respecting  God,  was  necessary 
before  a  man  could  lead  the  new  life  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
In  a  previous  lecture  we  have  had  occasion  to  consider  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  as  the  outline  or  plan  of  a  world-wide  institution 
which  was  to  take  its  place  in  history.  But  viewed  in  its  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  soul,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  home  and  the 
native  atmosphere  of  a  new  and  higher  order  of  spiritual  exist- 
ence. This  new  life  is  not  merely  active  thought,  such  as  might 
be  stimulated  by  the  cross-questioning  of  a  Socrates ;  nor  is  it 
moral  force,  the  play  of  which  was  limited  to  the  single  soul  that 
possessed  it.  It  is  moral  and  mental  life,  having  God  and  men 
for  its  objects,  and  accordingly  lived  in  an  organized  society,  as 
the  necessary  counterpart  of  its  energetic  action.  Of  this  stage 
of  our  Lord's  preaching,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  most 
representative  document.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  preaches 
penitence  by  laying  down  the  highest  law  of  holiness.  It  con- 
trasts the  externalized  devotion,  the  conventional  and  worldly 
religion  of  the  time,  created  and  sanctioned  by  the  leading  cur- 
rents of  public  opinion,  and  described  as  the  righteousness  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  with  a  new  and  severe  ideal  of  morality, 
embodied  in  the  new  law  of  Christian  perfection.  It  stimulates 
and  regulates  penitence,  by  proposing  a  new  conception  of 
blessedness ;  by  contrasting  the  spirit  of  the  new  law  with  the 
literalism  of  tibe  old ;  by  exhibiting  the  devotional  duties,  the 
ruling  motives,  the  characteristic  temper,  and  the  special  dangers 

•  St.  Matt.  iv.  17. 
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of  the  new  life.  Incideutally  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  states 
certain  doctrines,  such  as  that  of  the  Divine  Providence,  with 
great  explicitness  ^ ;  but,  throughout  it,  the  moral  element  is 
predominant.  This  great  discourse  quickens  and  deepens  a 
sense  of  sin  by  presenting  the  highest  ideal  of  an  inward  holi- 
ness. In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  our  Lord  is  laying  broad 
and  deep  the  foundations  of  His  spiritual  edifice.  A  pure  and 
loving  heart ;  an  open  and  trustful  conscience ;  a  freedom  of 
communion  with  the  Father  of  spirits ;  a  love  of  man  as  man, 
the  measure  of  which  is  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  man's  love 
of  himself;  above  all  a  stem  determination,  at  any  cost,  to  be 
true,  true  with  God,  true  with  men,  true  with  self ;— such  are 
the  pre-requisites  for  genuine  discipleship ;  such  the  spiritual 
and  subjective  bases  of  the  new  and  Absolute  Eeligion ;  such 
the  moral  material  of  the  first  stage  of  our  Lord's  public 
teaching. 

Li  this  first  stage  of  our  Lord's  teaching  let  us  moreover  note 
two  characteristics. 

(a)  And  first,  that  our  Lord's  recorded  language  is  absolutely 
wanting  in  a  feature,  which,  on  the  supposition  of  His  being 
merely  human,  would  seem  to  have  been  practically  indispensable. 
Our  Lord  does  not  place  before  us  any  relative  or  lower  standard 
of  morals.  He  proposes  the  highest  standard ;  He  enforces  the 
absolute  morality.  *  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,'  He  says,  *  even  as 
your  Father  Which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect  ^.'  Now  in  the  case 
of  a  human  teacher  of  high  moral  and  spiritual  attainments, 
what  should  we  expect  to  be  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  this 
teaching  %  Surely  we  should  expect  some  confession  of  personal 
unworthiness  thus  to  teach.  We  should  look  for  some  trace  of 
a  feeling  (so  inevitable  in  this  pulpit)  that  the  message  which 
must  be  spoken  is  the  rebuke,  if  not  the  condemnation,  of  the 
man  who  must  speak  it.  Conscious  of  many  shortcomings,  a 
human  teacher  must  at  some  time  relieve  his  natural  sense  of 
honesty,  his  fundamental  instinct  of  justice,  by  noting  the  dis- 
crepancy between  his  weak,  imperfect,  perhaps  miserable  self, 
and  his  sublime  and  awful  message.  He  must  draw  a  line,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  between  his  official  and  his  personal  self ;  and  in 
his  personal  capacity  he  must  honestly,  anxiously,  persistently 
associate  himself  witibi  his  hearers,  as  being  before  God,  like  each 
one  of  themselves,  a  learning,  struggling,  erring  soul.  But  Jesus 
Christ  makes  no  approach  to  such  a  distinction  between  Himself 

♦  St.  Matt.  vi.  35-33.  ■  Ibid.  ▼.  48. 
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and  His  message.  Hq  bids  men  be  like  God,  and  He  gives  not  ^^^k 
the  faintest  hint  that  any  trace  of  nuUkenesB  to  God  in  Himself       ^^| 


obliges  Him  to  accompany  the  delivery  of  that  precept  with  it 
protestation  of  His  own  persoual  unworthinesa.  Do  you  say 
that  this  is  only  a  rhetorical  style  or  mood  derived  by  tradition 
from  the  Hebi-ew  prophets,  and  natural  in  any  Semitic  teacher 
who  aspired  to  succeed  themi  I  answer,  that  nothing  is  plainer 
iu  the  Hebrew  prophets  than  the  clear  distinction  which  is  con- 
stantly maintained  between  the  moral  level  of  the  teacher  and 
oral  level  of  His  message.  The  prophetic  ambassador 
,8  the  Invisible  King  of  Israel ;  hut  the  holiness  of  the 
luug  IS  never  measured,  never  comptomised  by  the  imperfec- 
tions of  His  representative.  The  prophetic  writings  abound  in 
confessions  of  weakness,  iu  confessions  of  shortcomings,  in 
confessions  of  sin.  The  greatest  of  the  prophets  is  permitted 
to  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  he  forthwith  exclaims  in  agony, 
'  Woe  is  mo  1  for  I  am  undone ;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean 
lips,  and  I  dwell  iu  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips :  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  *.' 

But  the  silence  of  Jesus  respecting  any  such  sense  of  personal 
imworthiness  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  unrivalled  closeuesa 
of  His  life-long  communion  with  God.  Is  it  then  certain  that 
the  holiest  souls  are  least  alive  to  pei-sonal  sin  1  Do  they  whose 
life  of  thought  la  little  less  than  the  breath  of  a  perpetual  prayer, 
and  who  dwell  continuously  in  the  presence-chamber  of  the  King 
of  kings,  profess  themselves  insensible  to  that  taint  of  sin,  from 
which  none  are  altogether  free )  Is  this  the  lesson  which  we 
learn  from  the  language  of  the  best  of  the  servants  of  Ood  %  My 
brethren,  the  vei-y  reverse  is  the  case.  Those  who  have  lived 
nearest  to  God,  and  have  known  most  about  Uim,  and  have  been 
most  visibly  irradiated  by  the  light  of  His  countenance,  have 
been  foremost  to  acknowledge  that  the  '  bui-den '  of  remaining 
imperfection  in  themselves  waa  truly  '  intolerable,'  Their  eager 
protestations  have  often  seemed  to  the  world  to  be  either  the 
exaggerations  of  fanaticism,  or  else  the  proof  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  wickedness.  For  blemishes  which  might  have  passed 
unobserved  in  a  spiritual  twilight,  are  hghted  up  with  torturing 
clearneaa  by  those  searching,  scorching  rays  of  moral  truth,  that 
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k stream  from  the  bright  Sanctity  of   God  upon  the  soul  that 
beholds  It.    In  that  Presence  the  holiest  of  creatures  must  own  ^^^| 
with  the  Pealmist,  '  Thou  hast  sot  our  misdeeds  before  Thee,  and  ^^^| 
•  \^.  vi.  £.  ^H 
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our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance^.'  Such  self- 
accusing,  broken-hearted  confessions  of  sin  have  been  the  utter- 
ances of  men  the  most  conspicuous  in  Christendom  for  holiness 
of  life ;  and  no  true  saint  of  God  ever  supposed  that  by  a  con- 
stant spiritual  sight  of  God  the  soul  would  lose  its  keen  truthful 
sense  of  personal  sinfulness.  No  man  could  presume  that  this 
sense  of  sinfulness,  as  distinct  from  the  sense  of  unpardoned 
guilt,  would  be  banished  by  close  communion  with  God,  unless 
his  moral  standard  was  low,  and  his  creed  imperfect.  Any  such 
presumption  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  true  sight  of  Him 
Whose  severe  and  stainless  beauty  casts  the  shadow  of  failure 
upon  all  that  is  not  Himself,  and  Who  charges  His  very  angels 
with  moral  folly. 

Yet  Jesus  Christ  never  once  confesses  sin;  He  never  once 
asks  for  pardon.  Is  it  not  He,  Who  so  sharply  rebukes  the 
self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisee  %  Might  He  not  seem  to  ignore 
all  human  piety  that  is  not  based  upon  a  broken  heart  ?  Does 
He  not  deal  with  human  nature  at  large  as  the  true  prodigal,  who 
must  penitently  return  to  a  Father's  love  as  the  one  condition  of 
its  peace  and  bliss?  Yet  He  Himself  never  lets  fall  a  hint.  He 
Himself  never  breathes  a  prayer,  which  implies  any,  the  slightest 
trace,  of  a  personal  remorse  y.  From  no  casual  admission  do  we 
gather  that  any,  the  most  venial  sin,  has  ever  been  His.  Never 
for  one  moment  does  He  associate  Himself  with  any  passing 
experience  of  that  anxious  dread  of  the  penal  future  with  which 
His  own  awful  words  must  needs  fill  the  sinner's  heart.  If  His 
Soul  is  troubled,  at  least  His  moral  sorrows  are  not  His  own, 
they  are  a  burden  laid  on  Him  by  His  love  for  others.  Nay, 
He  challenges  His  enemies  to  convince  Him  of  sin.  He  declares 
positively  that  He  does  always  the  will  of  the  Father  *.  Even 
when  speaking  of  Himself  as  Man,  He  always  refers  to  eternal 
life  as  His  inalienable  possession.  It  might,  so  perchance  we 
think,  be  the  illusion  of  a  moral  dulness,  if  only  He  did  not 
penetrate  the  sins  of  others  with  such  relentless  analysis.  It 
might,  we  imagine,  be  a  subtle  pride,  if  we  did  not  know  Him 
to  be  so  unrivalled  in  His  great  humility  *.     This  consciousness 

*  Ps.  xc.  8.  Perowne  observes  that  no  New  Testament  writer  ever  ap- 
plies Old  Testament  confessions  of  sinfulness  to  Jesus  Christ.  Psalms,  1. 
p.  54.    Cf.  Mozley,  Lectures,  p.  125. 

y  Heb.  vii.  27,  where  touto  can  only  refer  to  ^irep  t«v  tov  \ooG  dycuf>4p€W : 
cf.  Utrios,  Hlkokos,  k.t.A.,  ver.  26. 

■  St.  John  viii.  46,  ibid.  ver.  29,  cf.  ver.  26 ;  cf.  Lect.  I.  p.  23,  note  h, 

»  Hollard,  Caractfere  de  J^sus-Christ,  p.  150.  Cf.  also  Ullmann,  Stind- 
lofiigkeit,  Th.  I.  Kap.  3.  §  4.     The  frivolous  objections  to  our  Lord!% 
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of  an  absolute  nnlesBness  is  such  a  Soul  as  that  of  Jcsua  Christ, 
points  to  a  moral  elevation  uuknoivn  to  our  actual  human  expe- 
rience. It  is,  at  the  vei7  least,  suggestive  of  a  relation  to  the 
Perfect  Moral  Being  altogether  unique  ia  human  histuiy  ^.  1 

smlessnen  wMch  ore  urged  &oni  St.  Luke  ii.  41-53,  St.  Matt.  zxi.  11-17,  ~ 
imd  17-11,  and  froin  His  relation  to  Judu,  are  ditioUBBed  in  this  work, 
Tb.  HI.  Kap.  1.54.  Thia  jntereating  writer  however,  while  Baaerting  non 
jieccdne  of  our  Lord,  folln  ebort  of  Catholic  truth  in  denying  to  Him  the 
'  lUin  poits 'geccwre.'  Tho  objectioiiH  advanced  hj  M.  F,  Vecant  in  hia  Z< 
QhrUt  el  la  Corttoience,  1859,  are  plainly  a.  reanlt  of  that  writer's  HmDani- 
tamnism.  Our  Lord's  answers  to  Qis  Mother,  Hia  oureing  the  bunen  fig- 
tree,  His  sending  the  devils  into  the  herd  of  awine.  His  driving  the  money- 
ehangeta  from  the  temple,  and  Hia  last  denimciationa  against  tie  Phariaees, 
present  no  didiciUty  to  those  who  see  in  Him  the  Lord,  as  well  as  the  Son 
of  Mary,  the  Maker  and  Owner  of  the  world  of  nature,  the  Searcher  and 
Judge  of  huinaji  hearta.     Cf.  alao  note  C, 

»  Of.  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  in  We  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  143 :  '  We  have  a 
very  iuperfeat  history  of  the  Apostle  James ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  adduce  any  fact  Epein£cally  recorded  concerning  him  in  disproof  of  hia 
abisolate  moral  perfection,  if  any  of  his  Jerusalem  disciples  had  chosen  to  set 
up  this  aa  a  dogma  of  religion.  Yet  no  oris  woold  blame  me  as  morose,  or 
indiapoaed  to  acknowledge  genina  and  greatneaAj  if  1  insiated  on  believing 
Jomea  to  be  frail  and  imperfect,  while  admitting  that  I  kiisw  sJitioat  nothing 
about  him.  And  whyP  Singly  and  surely,  beeauae  we  know  him  to  ba  a 
inun .'  that  suffices.  To  set  up  James  or  John  or  Daniel  as  my  model  and 
my  Lord ;  to  be  swallowed  up  in  him,  and  press  him  upon  others  as  a  um. 
versal  standard,  would  be  despised  aa  a  self-degrading  idolatry,  and  resented 
as  an  obtrusive  favomitiem.  Now  why  does  not  ^b  same  equally  am)ly 
if  the  name  Jeuus  be  substituted  for  Uiesa  F  Why,  in  defect  of  lU  otno' 
knowledge  than  the  bare  fact  of  his  manhood,  are  we  not  unhesitatingly  to 
take  for  granted  that  he  does  not  exhaust  atl  perfection,  and  is  at  beat  only 
one  amongst  many  brethren  and  equals  ? '  The  anawer  ia  that  we  have  to 
choose  between  believing  in  Christ'a  moral  perfection,  and  condemning  Him 
of  being  guilty  either  of  spiritual  blindness  or  hypocriay  (see  Ullnuuin,  uhi 
Bup.)  ;  and  that  His  teaching,  Hiaictions,  and  (Mr.  Newman  will  allow  ua  to 
add)  Hia  aupematural  credentials,  taken  together,  make  belieying  Him  to  be 
sinless  the  easier  alternative.  But  Mr.  Newman's  remarks  are  of  substantial 
value,  08  indirectly  shewing,  from  a  ptant  of  view  much  further  removed  frum 
Catholic  belief  than  Socinianiam  itself,  how  eteodily  a  reccg^itiDn  of  oui 
Lord's  moral  parfeetioD  aa  Man  tends  to  promote  an  acoeptonce  of  the  truth 
that  He  ia  GoD.  'If,'  saya  Ur.  Newman,  'I  were  already  convinced  lliat 
thia  person  [he  means  oar  Lord]  waa  a  great  Unique,  separated  from  all 
other  men  by  an  impaaaable  chaan  in  regard  to  hia  physical  origin,  I  (foi 
one]  should  he  much  readier  to  believe  thiU  he  was  unique  and  laiapproaoif 
able  i»  otlmr  reepecla  ;  for  all  God's  works  have  an  internal  harmony.  It 
coold  not  be  for  nothing  that  this  exceptional  paisonuge  was  seat  into  the 
world.  That  he  was  intended  for  head  of  the  human  raoe  in  one  or  more 
■enaes,  would  be  a  plauaible  opinion ;  nor  ahould  I  feel  any  incredulous 
repugnance  against  believing  Ma  morality  to  be,  if  not  divinely  perfect, 
yet  separated  fmm  that  of  common  men  so  far  that  he  mii/ht  be  a  Qod  to 
w,  jBHt  as  every  parent  is  to  a  young  child.'    Ibid.  p.  143. 
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(/3)  The  other  characteristic  of  this  stage  of  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing is  the  attitude  which  He  at  once  and,  if  I  may  so  say, 
naturally  assumes,  not  merely  towards  the  teachers  of  His  time, 
but  towards  the  letter  of  that  older,  divinely-given  Revelation 
which  they  preserved  and  interpreted.  The  people  early  remarked 
that  Jesus  *  taught  as  One  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
Scribes  «.'  The  Scribes  reasoned,  they  explained,  they  balanced 
argument  against  argument,  they  appealed  to  the  critical  or 
verifying  faculty  of  their  hearers.  But  here  is  a  Teacher,  Who 
sees  truth  intuitively,  and  announces  it  simply,  without  con- 
descending to  recommend  it  by  argument.  He  is  a  Teacher, 
moreover,  not  of  truth  obvious  to  all,  but  of  truth  which  might 
have  seemed  to  the  men  who  first  beard  it  to  be  what  we  should 
call  paradoxical.  He  condemns  in  the  severest  language  the 
doctrine  and  the  practice  of  the  most  influential  religious  au- 
thorities among  His  countrymen.  He  takes  up  instinctively  a 
higher  position  than  He  assigns  to  any  who  had  preceded  Him 
in  Israel.  He  passes  in  review,  and  accepts  or  abrogates  not 
merely  the  traditional  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  schools,  but  the 
Mosaic  law  itself.  His  style  runs  thus :  *  It  was  said  to  them 
of  old  time,  .  .  .  but  I  say  unto  you  d/ 

Here  too  it  is  necessary  to  protest  against  statements  which 
imply  that  this  authoritative  teaching  of  Jesus  was  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  received  prophetical  style.  It  is  true  that 
the  prophets  gave  prominence  to  the  moral  element  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  they  expanded  it,  and  that  so 
far  they  anticipated  one  side  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Himself. 
But  the  prophets  always  appealed  to  a  higher  sanction;  the 
prophetic  argument  addressed  to  the  conscience  of  Israel  was 
ever,  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord.'  How  significant,  how  full  of  im- 
port as  to  His  consciousness  respecting  Himself  is  our  Lord's 
customary  phrase,  *  Verily,  I  say  unto  you  ®.'.  What  prophet  ever 
set  himseK  above  the  great  Legislator,  above  the  Law  written  by 
the  finger  of  God  on  Sinai  %  What  prophet  ever  undertook  to 
ratify  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  to  contrast  his  own  higher 
morality  with  some  of  its  precepts  in  detail,  to  imply  even 
remotely  that  he  was  competent  to  revise  that  which  every 
Israelite  knew  to  be  the  handiwork  of  God  ?  What  prophet  ever 

•  St.  Matt.  vii.  29. 

^  Ibid.  V.  27.     For  the  translation  of  Tots  ^pxalois,  see  Archbishop 
Trench  on  Auth.  Vers,  of  New  Testament,  p.  79. 

*  Afx^iv  Xeyw,  K.r.\.  occurs  forty-nine  times  in  the  Synoptic  Grospels ;  io 
St.  John  i/iV*  o-fiiiv,  twenty-fiva  times. 
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thus  implicitly  placed  himself  on  a  line  of  equality,  not  with 
Moses,  not  with  Abraham,  but  with  the  Lord  God  Himself?  So 
momentous  a  claim  requires  explanation  if  the  claimant  be 
only  human.  This  impersonation  of  the  source  of  moral  law 
must  rest  upon  some  basis  :  what  is  the  basis  on  which  it  rests  ? 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Jesus  Christ  does  not  deign  to 
justify  His  lofty  critical  and  revisionary  attitude  towards  the 
ancient  Law.  He  neither  explains  nor  exaggerates  His  power 
to  review  the  older  revelation,  and  to  reveal  new  truth.  He 
simply  teaches;  He  abrogates.  He  establishes.  He  sanctions,  He 
unfolds,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  a  tone  which  implies  that 
His  right  to  teach  is  not  a  matter  for  discussion. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  question  should  be  asked,  anxiously, 
earnestly,  fiercely,  *  Who  is  This  Teacher? '  I  say,  it  was  inevit- 
able, for  if  you  teach  the  lowest  moral  truth,  in  the  humblest 
sphere,  your  right  to  do  so  will  sooner  or  later  be  called  in 
question.  To  teach  moral  truth  is  to  throw  down  a  challenge 
to  human  nature,  human  nature  being  such  as  it  actually  is, 
that  is  to  say,  conscious  of  more  or  less  disloyalty  to  the  moral 
light  which  it  already  possesses,  and  indisposed  to  become  re- 
sponsible for  knowledge  of  a  yet  higher  standard  of  moral  truth, 
the  existence  of  which  it  may  already  suspect.  Accordingly  the 
challenge  which  is  thus  made  is  generally  met  by  a  sharp  counter- 
scrutiny  into  the  claims,  be  they  personal  or  official,  of  the 
teacher  who  dares  to  make  it.  This  penalty  of  teaching  can 
only  be  escaped  either  in  certain  rare  and  primitive  conditions 
of  society,  or  else  when  the  teacher  fails  to  do  his  duty.  Mis- 
sionaries have  described  savage  tribes  whose  sense  of  ignorance 
was  too  sincere,  and  who  were  too  grateful  for  knowledge,  to 
take  umbrage  at  the  practical  bearings  of  a  new  doctrine.  Poets 
have  sung  of  ancestors 

'Qui  praeceptorem  soncti  voluere  parentis 
Esse  loco'.* 

Generally  speaking,  however,  an  immunity  from  criticism  is  to 
be  secured  by  signal  inefficiency,  feebleness,  or  disloyalty  to  prin- 
ciple, on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  A  teacher  of  morals  may  have 
persuaded  his  conscience  that  the  ruling  worldly  opinion  of  his 
time  can  safely  be  regarded  as  its  court  of  final  appeal.  He  may 
have  forced  his  thought  to  shape  itself  with  prudent  docility  into 
those  precise  conventionalities  of  expression  which  are  understood 
to  mean  nothing,  or  which  have  lost  their  power.     In  such  a 

'  Juv.  vii.  209. 

[  LECT. 
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case  too  it  may  happen  that  the  total  failure  to  achieve  moral 
and  spiritual  victories  will  not  necessarily  entail  on  the  teacher 
complete  social  or  professional  obscurity,  while  it  will  certainly 
protect  him  against  any  serious  liability  to  hostile  interference. 

Picture  to  yourselves,  on  the  contrary,  a  teacher  who  is  not 
merely  under  the  official  obligation  to  say  something,  but  who  is 
morally  convinced  that  he  has  something  to  say.  Imagine  one 
who  believes  alike  in  the  truth  of  his  message  and  in  the  reality 
of  his  mission  to  deliver  it.  Let  his  message  combine  those 
moral  contrasts  which  give  permanency  and  true  force  to  a 
doctrine,  and  which  the  Gospel  alone  has  combined  in  their  per- 
fection. Let  this  teacher  be  tender,  yet  searching ;  let  him  win 
the  hearts  of  men  by  his  kindly  humanity,  while  he  probes,  aye 
to  the  quick,  their  moral  sores.  Let  him  be  uniformly  calm,  yet 
manifestly  moved  by  the  fire  of  repressed  passion.  Let  him  be 
stern  yet  not  unloving,  and  resolute  without  sacrificing  the 
elasticity  of  his  sympathy,  and  genial  without  condescending  to 
be  the  weakly  accomplice  of  moral  mischief.  Let  him  pursue 
and  expose  the  latent  evil  of  the  human  heart  through  all  the 
mazes  of  its  unrivalled  deceitfulness,  without  sullying  his  own 
purity,  and  without  forfeiting  his  strong  belief  in  the  present 
capacity  of  every  human  being  for  goodness.  Let  him  *  know 
what  is  in  man,'  and  yet,  with  this  knowledge  clearly  before 
him,  let  him  not  only  not  despair  of  humanily,  but  respect  it, 
nay  love  it,  even  enthusiastically.  Above  all,  let  this  teacher  be 
perfectly  independent.  Let  him  be  independent  of  the  voice  of 
the  jnultitude ;  independent  of  the  enthusiasm  and  promptings 
of  his  disciples ;  independent  even  when  face  to  face  with  the 
bitter  criticism  and  scorn  of  his  antagonists ;  independent  of  all 
save  God  and  his  conscience.  In  a  word,  conceive  a  case  in 
which  moral  authority  and  moral  beauty  combine  to  elicit  a 
simultaneous  tribute  of  reverence  and  of  love.  Clearly  such 
a  teacher  must  be  a  moral  power ;  and  as  a  consequence,  his 
claim  to  teach  must  be  scrutinized  with  a  severity  proportioned 
to  the  interest  which  he  excites,  and  to  the  hostility  which  he 
cannot  hope  to  escape  provoking.  And  such  a  Teacher,  or 
rather  much  more  than  this,  was  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  scrutiny  which  our  Lord  thus  necessarily 
encountered  from  without  was  responded  to,  or  rather  it  was 
anticipated,  by  self-discovery  from  within.  *  The  soul,'  it  has 
been  said,  *  like  the  body,  has  its  pores ;'  and  in  a  sincere  soul 
the  pores  of  its  life  are  always  open.  Instinctively,  uncon- 
sciously, and  whether  a  man  will  or  not,  the  insignificance  or 
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the  greatness  of  the  inner  life  always  reveals  itself.  In  our 
Lord  this  self-revelation  was  not  involuntary,  or  accidental,  or 
forced  ;  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  deliberate.  He  knew  the 
thoughts  of  those  about  Him,  and  He  anticipated  their  ex- 
pression. He  placed  beyond  a  doubt^  by  the  most  explicit 
statements,  that  which  might  have  been  more  than  suspected,  if 
He  had  only  preached  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

n.  It  is  characteristic  then  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
second  stage  of  our  Lord's  public  teaching,  that  He  distinctly, 
repeatedly,  energetically  preaches  HimseK.  He  does  not  leave 
men  to  draw  inferences  about  Himself  from  the  power  of  His 
moral  teaching,  or  from  the  awe-inspiring  nature  of  His  miracles. 
He  does  not  content  HimseK  with  teaching  primary  moral  truths 
concerning  God  and  our  duties  towards  God  and  towards  one 
another.  He  does  not  bequeath  to  His  Apostles  the  task  of 
elaborating  a  theory  respecting  the  Personal  rank  of  their 
Master  in  the  scale  of  being.  On  the  contrary,  He  Himself 
persistently  asserts  the  real  character  of  His  position  relatively 
to  God  and  man,  and  of  His  consequent  claims  upon  the  thought 
and  heart  of  mankind.  Whether  He  employs  metaphor,  or  plain 
unmetaphorical  assertion.  His  meaning  is  too  clear  to  be  mis- 
taken. He  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  Light  of  a  darkened  worlds, 
as  the  Way  by  which  man  may  ascend  to  heaven  ^  as  the  Truth 
which  can  really  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  soul^,  as  the  Life 
which  must  be  imparted  to  all  who  would  live  in  very  deed,  to 
all  who  would  really  live  for  ever  J.  Life  is  resident  in  Him  in 
virtue  of  an  undefined  and  eternal  communication  of  it  from  the 

• 

Father t.  He  is  the  Bread  of  Lifel.  He  is  the  Living  Bread 
That  came  down  from  heaven ^^^ ;  believers  in  Him  will  feed  on 
Him  and  will  have  eternal  life°.  He  points  to  a  living  water  of 
the  Spirit,  which  He  can  give,  and  which  will  quench  the  thirst 


'  St.  John  yili.  i  a  :  *E7«6  et^it  rb  ^cSs  tov  kSc/jlov  S  aKoXovOav  4/xo\  ov  fiij 
vepivar'fiaei  iv  ry  ffKorit^,  iAA,'  €|€t  rh  <f>cos  ttjs  ^w^s. 
^  Ibid.  xiv.  6 :  *E7c6  eifii  v  6B6s, 

*  Ibid. :  '£7(6  elfii .  .  .  ^  &A^0€ia.    Mark  3dii.  31  :  6  ovpavhs  Kot  t}  yrj  ^ope 
\€V(rovTai'  oi  8^  \6yoi  /jlou  oit  fi^  irapiXduxn,  [Tra^eK^vxrovrait  Tisch.] 

J  St.  John  xiv.  6 :  '£7(6  eZ/t* .  .  .  .  ^  fft>^. 

*  Ibid.  V.  26 :  fitnrep  yhp  6  Uar^p  ^x**  C^'V  ^f'  laury,  oUrofS  eduKe  icol  ry 

*  Ibid.  vi.  35  :  '£7(6  elfii  6  Apros  rrjs  Ms,     Ibid.  ver.  48. 

™  Ibid.  ver.  51 :  *£7ci>  elfii  6  Upros  6  (wv  6  iK  rod  ovpavov  Karafids, 
"  Ibid,  vor,  47  :  afi^p  otfiijv  \4y<a  vfxTv,  6  viffrevav  (Is  ifie,  €Xf *  C<^^^  cu<&yiop 
Ibid,  V,  40  :  oit  0e\€Tt  iA0€iv  Trp6s  /ixe,  'Iva  (w^iy  ^XtT^' 
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of  souls  that  drink  ito.  All  who  came  before  Him  He  cha- 
racterizes as  having  been,  by  comparison  with  Himself,  the 
thieves  and  robbers  of  mankind  p.  He  is  Himself  the  One  Good 
Shepherd  of  the  souls  of  men  4 ;  He  knows  and  He  is  known  of 
His  true  sheep'".  Not  only  is  He  the  Shepherd,  He  is  the  very 
Door  of  the  sheepfold;  to  enter  through  Him  is  to  be  safe^. 
He  is  the  Vine,  the  Life-tree  of  regenerate  humanity*.  All  that 
is  truly  fruitful  and  lovely  in  the  human  family  must  branch 
forth  from  Him^ ;  all  spiritual  life  must  wither  and  die,  if  it  be 
severed  from  His^.  He  stands  consciously  between  earth  and 
heaven.  He  claims  to  be  the  One  Means  of  a  real  approach  to 
the  Invisible  God :  no  soul  of  man  can  come  to  the  Father  but 
through  Himy.  He  promises  that  all  prayer  offered  in  His 
Name  shall  be  answered :  *  If  ye  ask  anything  in  my  Name  / 
will  do  \W  He  contrasts  Himself  with  a  group  of  His  country- 
men as  follows :  *  Ye  are  from  beneath,  I  am  from  above ;  ye 
are  of  this  world,  I  am  not  of  this  world  ^.'  He  anticipates  His 
Death,  and  foretells  its  consequences :  *  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Myself^.'  He  claims  to  be 
the  Lord  of  the  realm  of  death ;  He  will  Himself  wake  the 
sleeping  dead ;  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  His  voice  <^ ; 
nay,  He  will  raise  Himself  from  the  dead^.  He  proclaims,  *  I 
am  the  Eesurrection  and  the  Life®.'  He  encoui'ages  men  to  trust 


^  St.  John  iv.  14 :  %%  V  &y  irt]7  In  tov  (^otos  oS  hfho  ScScrof  f^^^  oh  fiii 
St^'^cret  €(s  rhv  cuaya. 

P  Ibid.  X.  8 :  irdvT€s  ttroi  tcph  ifxov  ^\0or,  icX^irrat  eM  lud  XffffToL 
fl  Ibid.  ver.  1 1 :  *E7c6  tifii  6  iroifi^y  6  koXSs,     Ibid.  ver.  14. 
'  Ibid.  ver.  14 :  yivdxTKca  rcb  i/xh,  Kcd  '^ivdxTKOfiai  vnh  rav  ifiav, 

*  Ibid.  ver.  9 :  *E7c6  eifii  tj  dlpa'  81*  iiiov  idy  ra  €i<r4\0ji,  trtadiitrtreu, 

*  Ibid.  zv.  I :  *Ery(&  elfii  ri  AfxireXos  ri  &Ai70(i^. 

"  Ibid.  ver.  5 :  6  fiivny  4y  iftol  nhybf  4y  tdnf,  oZros  <p4p€i  leapirhy  iroKhr 
tri  ^(cpU  4fxov  ob  S^ycurOt  irotciy  ovd4y, 

z  Ibid.  ver.  6 :  4haf  iiAi  ru  jJ^ipif  4v  4fuii,  4fiKt0ri  l{«  As  rh  kKrifia,  Kcti 
4^7)pdvdrj. 

7  Ibid.  xiv.  6 :  oiBeis  fyx^cu  irpbs  rhy  llwr4pa,  el  fi^  81*  4fud. 

■  Ibid.  ver.  14 :  4dy  ri  cur'fi(rriT€  4v  rf  oySixarl  fwv,  iyh  irot^«. 

*  Ibid.  viii.  33 :  ^fieis  4k  ray  icdm  4(rr\,  4yib  4k  r&y  &y»  cl/J*  IfActs  4k  rod 
KSfffxav  To^TOv  i<TT^,  4y^  obK  €(/Ai  4k  tov  K6(rfjMv  roirov, 

^  Ibid.  xii.  32  :  K&yio  4ky  {n\f<»Ou  4k  rrjs  yrjs,  irdyroa  4\K6(reo  irphs  4fUKur6y, 

*  Ibid.  V.  28,  29 :  ipx^ai  ^p<h  ^^  V  ^<^c'  ol  4y  ro7s  fiyrjfi^iois  ii.Koi(royrai 
r^s  <poiVT]s  avrov,  kuI  4KTrop€^<royrai,    Ibid.  vi.  39,  zi.  a5< 

*  Ibid.  ii.  19 :  X^JtroTC  rhv  yahy  rovToy,  Kcd  4y  rpiffly  rin4pais  4ytpw  ahr6y. 
Ibid.  X.  18:  ilovffiay  lx«  Oelyai  a^iiy  [tV  ^"X^v  uow],  kolL  4lovalay  tx^ 
-ndXiv  \a$€iy  avriiy, 

*  Ibid.  xi.  25  :  'E7<£  etui  v  aydaraais  koI  r\  Co»^* 
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in  Him  sb  they  tnist  in  Godf ;  to  make  Hiia  an  object  of  faith 
jiiBt  as  they  believe  in  GodB ;  to  honour  llim  as  they  honour 
the  Father*".  To  love  Him  ia  a  necessary  mark  of  the  children 
of  God ;  '  If  God  were  your  Father,  ye  wonld  have  loved  Me'.* 
It  IB  not  puBsible,  He  I'ulea,  to  love  God,  and  yet  to  hate  Him- 
self; '  He  that  hateth  Me,  hateth  My  Father  alaoi."  The  proof 
of  a  true  love  to  Him  lies  in  doing  His  bidding :  '  If  ye  love 
Mo,  keep  My  commandmeiifs''.' 

Of  this  Beoond  stage  of  our  Lord's  teaching  the  most  re- 
preBentative  document  is  the  Discourse  in  the  supper-room. 
How  great  is  the  contrast  between  that  discourse  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  1  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
deals  with  questions  of  homaD  character  and  of  moral  obligation, 
the  reference  to  our  Lord's  Peraon  is  comparatively  indirect. 
It  lies,  not  in  explicit  etatements,  but  in  the  authority  of  His 
tone,  in  the  attitude  which  He  tacitly  assumea  towarda  the 
teacherB  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  towards  the  ancient  Law. 
In  the  last  diBcourse  it  is  His  Person  rather  than  Eia  teaching 
which  is  especially  prominent ;  His  subject  in  that  discourse  is 
Himself.  Certainly  He  preaches  Himself  in  His  relationship  to 
His  redeemed ;  but  still  He  preaches  above  all  and  in  all.  Him- 
self. All  radiates  from  Himself,  all  converges  towards  Himseli 
The  sorrows  and  perplexities  of  His  disciples,  the  mission  and 
work  of  the  Pai-acTete,  the  mingling  predictions  of  Buffering  and 
of  glory,  are  all  bound  up  with  the  PerBon  of  Jesus,  as  mani- 
fested by  Himself.  In  those  matchlcBs  words  all  centres  so  con- 
sistently in  Jesus,  that  it  might  seem  that  Jesus  alone  is  before 


'  St.  Jolm  xiv.  I ;  tiii  Topo/rtTttrBu  vfiav  ii  trapSla'  irfOTcAerc  tit  r^  Sthr, 
Kol  th  i/ii  irurrficTc.  St.  Aug.  Tr.  67.  in  Joana. :  '  OonBequenB  est  emm  ut 
ri  in  Deoin  creditia,  et  in  Me  credere  debeatia,  quod  Don  easet  cons«qnena, 
si  ChriatiM  non  easet  Deus.'  St.  John  xvi.  33  :  tbCth  \eA(iAi]itii  u/iir,  T™  4ii 
i/iai  ttpiimv  ixJt-^f.   iv  TV  Kitr^v  S\l^iv  IferC  i(x"''>  TlBch.]  &\Ait  A^irtiTt, 

'  Ibid.  ri.  ig  :  toBt^  lim  t1  tpyev  rim  StoB,  T«i  inoTffioTiTt  tii  %v  hii- 
irrtAiv  iiuaios.  Ibid.  var.  40:  Tofro  -yif  iariii  ri  6(Kiilia  ToSIIaTp^r  timr 
T™  wat  i  tsufAv  rill  TWv  iibI  Ttiirtciav  tU  ourii',  ?x!I  C^'  '"^yo'V.  Ibid. 
vei'.47:  iinirrfUir  its  iiti,t-xiiiu^rdinw,  Cf,  Acts  zxvi.  :S:  tou  Ao^nW 
almiij  tipiiTif  a/mpTiHy,  ksI  nAflpo*  /y  this  ijymaiiiraa,  i-lrrrti  Tp  eii  liii, 

■■  St.  John  T.  83 :  Ilia  Tiliwei  Ti(i£iri  tJi'  TOw,  uafliij  rifi&in  Tk»  nor^ia. 

<  Ibid.  viii.  41 :    tl  t  Stii  irarV   C»<£>'  ^i:,  inavSrt  tw  int.     Cf.   Ibid. 

J  Ibid.  IV.  13 :  b  V  *"'*•'.  ™i  -rlr  nnr^pn  *iou  ,i.tafZ 
*  Ibid,  xiv,  15 ;    ihi  kyinml  iie.  Tit  ^n-oAir  Tor  ^^nr  ttipVot*.     a  St, 
John  6:  koI  oEtti  irrly  ti  i-yiini,  Iva  rfjHriir&ncr  kbtJi  tAi  iirrohki  oItoC. 
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U8 ;  alone  in  the  greatness  of  His  supramundane  glory ;  alone 
in  bearing  His  burden  of  an  awful,  fathomless  sorrow. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  us  that  language  such  as  that  which 
has  just  been  quoted  is  mainly  characteristic  of  the  fourth 
Gospel ;  and  you  will  permit  me,  my  brethren,  to  consider  the 
objection  which  may  underlie  that  observation  somewhat  at 
length  in  a  future  lecture  1.  For  the  present  the  author  of 
*Ecce  Homo'  may  remind  those  who,  for  whatever  reasons, 
refuse  to  believe  Christ  to  have  used  these  words,  that  *we 
cannot  deny  that  He  used  words  which  have  substantially  the 
same  meaning.  We  cannot  deny  that  He  called  HimseK  King, 
Master,  and  Judge  of  men ;  that  He  promised  to  give  rest  to  the 
weary  and  the  heavy-laden ;  that  He  instructed  His  followers  to 
hope  for  life  from  feeding  on  His  Body  and  His  Blood  "^.* 

Indeed  so  entirely  is  our  Lord's  recorded  teaching  penetrated 
by  His  Self-assertion,  that  in  order  to  represent  Hun  as  simply 
teaching  moral  truth,  while  keeping  Himself  strictly  in  the  back- 
ground of  His  doctrine,  it  would  be  necessary  to  deny  the  trust- 
worthiness of  all  the  accounts  of  His  teaching  which  we  possess. 
To  recognise  the  difference  which  has  been  noticed  between  the 
two  phases  of  His  teaching  merely  amounts  to  saying  that  in  the 
former  His  Self-proclamation  is  implied,  while  it  is  avowed  in 
the  latter.  For  even  in  that  phase  of  Christ's  teaching  which 
the  three  first  Evangelists  more  particularly  record,  the  public 
assumption  of  titles  and  functions  such  as  those  of  King, 
Teacher,  and  Judge  of  the  human  race,  implies  those  statements 
about  Himself  which  are  preserved  in  the  fourth  Gospel. 

Consider,  for  instance,  what  is  really  involved  in  a  claim  to 
judge  the  world.  That  Jesus  Christ  did  put  forward  this  claim 
must  be  conceded  by  those  who  admit  that  we  have  in  our  hands 
any  true  records  of  Him  whatever.  Some  who  reject  that  account 
of  the  four  Gospels  which  is  given  us  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
may  perhaps  consent  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Francis  W. 
Newman.  *  I  believe,'  says  that  writer,  *  that  Jesus  habitually 
spoke  of  Himself  by  the  title  Son  of  Man,  [and]  that  in  assum- 
ing that  title  He  tacitly  alluded  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel, 
and  claimed  for  Himself  the  throne  of  judgment  over  all  mankind. 
I  know  no  reason  to  doubt  that  He  actually  delivered  in  sub- 
stance the  discourse  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  V 

*  See  Lecture  V. 

™  Ecce  Homo,  p.  177.     Cf.  also  Mill,  Myth.  Interpret,  p.  59. 
n  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  149  ;  cf.  St.  Matt.  xzv.  31-4^ 
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That  our  Lord  advanced  this  tremendous  claim  to  be  the  Judge 
of  all  mankind  is  equally  the  conviction  of  foreign  critics,  who 
are  as  widely  removed  as  possible  from  any  respect  whatever  for 
the  witness  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  Holy  Writ  o.  But  let  UB 
reflect  steadily  on  what  Christ  is  thus  admitted  to  have  said  about 
Himself  by  the  most  advanced  representatives  of  the  destructive 
criticism.  Christ  says  that  He  will  return  to  earth  as  Judge  of  all 
mankind.  He  will  sit  upon  a  throne  of  glory,  and  will  be  attended 
by  bands  of  obedient  angels.  Before  Him  will  be  gathered  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  He  will  judge  them.  In  other  words, 
He  will  proceed  to  discharge  an  office  involving  such  spiritual 
insight,  such  discernment  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart  of  each  one  of  the  millions  at  His  feet,  such  awful,  unshared 
supremacy  in  the  moral  world,  that  the  imagination  recoils  in 
sheer  agony  from  the  task  of  seriously  contemplating  the  assump- 
tion of  these  duties  by  any  created  intelligence.  He  will  draw 
a  sharp  trenchant  line  of  eternal  separation  through  the  dense 
throng  of  all  the  assembled  races  and  generations  of  men.  He 
will  force  every  individual  human  being  into  one  of  the  two 
distinct  classes  respectively  destined  for  endless  happiness  and 
endless  woe.  He  will  reserve  no  cases  as  involving  complex  moral 
problems  beyond  His  own  power  of  decision.  He  will  sanction 
no  intermediate  class  of  awards,  to  meet  the  neutral  morality  of 
souls  whom  men  might  deem  *  too  bad  for  heaven,  yet  too  good 
for  hell.*  If  it  should  be  urged  that  our  Lord  is  teaching  truth 
in  the  garb  of  parable,  and  that  His  words  must  not  be  taken 
too  literally,  it  may  be  answered  that,  supposing  this  to  be  the 
case  (a  supposition  by  no  means  to  be  conceded),  the  main  features, 
the  purport  and  drift  of  the  entire  representation  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. The  Speaker  claims  to  be  Judge  of  all  the  world.  When- 
ever, or  however,  you  understand  Him  to  exercise  His  function, 
Christ  claims  in  that  discourse  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  Uni- 
versal Judge.  You  cannot  honestly  translate  His  language  into 
any  modern  and  prosaic  equivalent,  that  does  not  carry  with 
it  this  tremendous  claim.     Nor  is  it  relevant  to  observe  that 


•  Baur,  Vorlesnngen  tiber  N.  T.  Theologie,  p.  109:  'Dass  Jesus  Sich 
Selbst  als  den  kUnftigen  Richter  betrachtete,  und  ankiindigte,  lasst  sich  auch 
nach  dein  Evangelium  Matthaus  nioht  in  Zweifel  ziehen.  Fasst  man  die 
Lehre  und  Wirksamkeit  Jesu  auoh  nur  naoh  dem  sittlichen  Gesichtspunkt 
auf,  unter  welchen  sie  der  Bergrede  und  den  Parabeln  zufolge  zu  stellen 
ist,  so  gehort  dazu  wesentlich  auch  die  Bestimmung,  dass  sie  der  absolute 
Maasstah  zur  Benrtheilung  des  sittlichen  Werthes  des  Thuns  und  Ver- 
haltent  der  Menschen  ist* 
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Messiah  had  heen  pictured  in  prophecy  as  the  Uniyersal  Judge, 
and  that  in  assuming  to  judge  the  world  Jesus  Christ  was  only 
claiming  an  official  consequence  of  the  character  which  He  had 
preyionsly  assumed.  Surely  this  does  not  alter  the  nature  of 
the  claim.  It  does  indeed  shew  what  was  involved  in  the 
original  assertion  that  He  was  the  Messiah;  but  it  does  not 
shew  iliat  the  title  of  Universal  Judge  was  a  mere  idealist 
decoration  having  no  practical  duties  attached  to  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, Jesus  Christ  asserts  the  practical  value  of  the  title  very 
deliberately;  He  insists  on  and  expands  its  significance;  He 
draws  out  what  it  implies  into  a  vivid  picture.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  He  literally  and  deliberately  put  Himself  forward  as 
Judge  of  all  the  world ;  and  the  moral  significance  of  this  Self- 
exaltation  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  He  made  it  as  a  part 
of  His  general  Messianic  claim.  If  He  could  not  claim  to  be 
Messiah  without  making  it,  He  ought  not  to  have  claimed  to  be 
Messiah  unless  He  had  a  right  to  make  it.  It  may  be  pleaded 
that  He  Himself  said  that  the  Father  had  given  Him  authority 
to  execute  judgment  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man  p.  But  this, 
as  has  already  been  shewn,  means  simply  that  He  is  the  Uni- 
versal Judge  because  He  is  Messiah.  True,  the  chosen  title  of 
Messiahship  implies  His  real  Humanity;  and  His  Human  Nature 
invests  Him  with  special  fitness  for  this  as  for  the  rest  of  His 
mediatorial  work.  But  then  the  title  Son  of  Man,  as  implying 
His  Humanity,  is  in  felt  contrast  to  a  higher  Nature  which  it 
suggests.  He  is  more  than  human;  but  He  is  to  judge  us, 
because  He  is  also  Man.  On  the  whole  it  is  impossible  to  reflect 
steadily  on  this  claim  of  Jesus  Christ  without  feeling  that  either 
such  a  claim  ought  never  to  have  been  made,  or  that  it  carries 
us  forward  irresistibly  to  a  truth  beyond  and  above  itself. 

In  dealing  with  separate  souls  our  Lord's  tone  and  language 
are  not  less  significant.  We  will  not  here  dwell  on  the  fact  of 
His  forgiving  sinsQ,  and  of  transmitting  to  His  Church  the  power 
of  forgiving  them'.  But  it  is  clear  that  He  treats  those  who 
come  to  Him  as  literally  belonging  to  Himself,  in  virtue  of  an 
existing  right.     He  commands,  He  does  not  invite,  discipleship. 

p  St.  John  V.  27. 

<»  St.  Matt.  ix.  6 ;  St.  Mark  li.  lo.  M.  Salvador  represents  in  our  own 
day  the  Jewish  feeling  respecting  this  claim  of  our  Lord.  *  Voilk  pourquoi 
les  docteurs  se  recribrent  de  nouveau  en  entendant  le  Fils  de  Marie  s*arroger 
k  lui-m6me,  et  transmettre  k  sea  d^^gn^s  le  droit  du  pardon :  ils  y  voyaient 
one  autre  manibre  de  prendre  la  place  de  Dien.*  J^us-Christ,  torn.  11.  p.  83. 

'  St.  Matt.  zvl.  19 ;  St.  John  zz.  23. 
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To  Philip,  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  to  the  rich  young  man,  He 
says  simply,  *  Follow  Me^.*  In  the  same  spirit  His  Apostles  are 
bidden  to  resent  resistance  to  their  Master's  doctrine :  '  When  ye 
come  into  an  house,  salute  it.  And  if  the  house  be  worthy,  let 
your  peace  come  upon  it:  but  if  it  be  not  worthy,  let  your 
peace  return  to  you.  And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you, 
nor  hear  your  words,  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house  or  city, 
shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  It  shall 
be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  than  for  that  city*.'  And  as  His  message  is  to 
be  received  upon  pain  of  eternal  loss,  so  in  receiving  it,  men  are 
to  give  themselves  up  to  Him  simply  and  unreservedly.  No 
rival  claim,  however  strong,  no  natural  affection,  however  legiti- 
mate and  sacred,  may  interpose  between  Himself  and  the  soul  of 
His  follower.  *  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  Me 
is  not  worthy  of  Me ;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more 
than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me  'i ;'  *  K  any  man  come  to  Me,  and 
hate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and 
brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  My 
disciple  *.*  Accordingly  He  predicts  the  painful  severance  be- 
tween near  relations  which  would  accompany  the  advance  of  the 
Gospel :  *  Suppose  ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace  on  earth  % 
I  tell  you,  Nay ;  but  rather  division  :  for  from  henceforth  there 
shall  be  five  in  one  house  divided,  three  against  two,  and  two 
against  three.  The  father  shall  be  divided  against  the  son,  and 
the  son  against  the  father ;  the  mother  against  the  daughter, 
and  the  daughter  against  the  mother ;  the  mother  in  law  against 
her  daughter  in  law,  and  the  daughter  in  law  against  her  mother 
in  law  y.*  And  the  Gospel  narrative  itself  furnishes  us  with  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  our  Lord's  application  of  His  claim. 
*  He  said  unto  another.  Follow  Me.  But  he  said.  Lord,  suffer 
me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father.  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead :  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of 
God.  And  another  also  said.  Lord,  I  will  follow  Thee ;  but  let 
me  first  go  bid  them  farewell,  which  are  at  home  at  my  house. 
And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God  z.' 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  this  imperious  claim  on  the  part 
of  Jesus  to  rule  the  whole  soul  of  man.     Other  masters  may 

•  8i,  M»U,  W.  19,  viii.  aa,  ix.  9,  xix.  ai ;  St.  Mark  ii.  14 ;  St.  Luke  v.  27 ; 
m.  JivJm  i,  4a,  X,  a;.  *  St.  Matt.  x.  12-15.  »  Ibid.  37. 

*  Si.  Ukt>  xiv.  a6.  y  Ibid.  xii.  51-53.  "  Ibid.  ix.  59-62. 
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demand  a  man's  active  energies,  or  liis  time,  or  his  purse,  or 
his  thought,  or  some  large  share  in  his  affections.  But  here  is 
a  claim  on  the  whole  man,  on  his  very  inmost  self,  on  the 
sanctities  of  his  deepest  life.  Here  is  a  claim  which  altogether 
sets  aside  the  dearest  ties  of  fiamily  and  kindred,  if  perchance 
they  interfere  with  it.  Does  any  who  is  merely  man  dare  to 
advance  Emch  a  claim  as  this  9  If  so,  is  it  possible  that,  believing 
him  to  be  only  a  fellow-creature,  we  can  listen  to  the  claim  with 
respect,  with  patience,  without  earnest  indignation  9  Do  not  our 
souls  belong  only  and  wholly  to  Him  Who  made  them  9  Can  we 
not  bury  ourselves  out  of  the  sight  and  reach  of  every  fellow-crea- 
ture, in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  spirit  which  we  carry  within  9 
Can  we  not  escape,  if  we  will,  from  all  eyes  save  One,  from  all 
wills  save  One,  from  all  voices  save  One,  from  all  beings  excepting 
Him  Who  gave  us  life  9  How  then  can  we  listen  to  the  demand 
which  is  advanced  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  9  Is  it  tolerable  if  He 
is  only  man  9  If  He  does  indeed  share  with  ourselves  the  great 
debt  of  creation  at  the  hand  of  God ;  if  He  exists,  like  ourselves, 
from  moment  to  moment  merely  upon  sufferance ;  or  rather,  if 
He  is  upheld  in  being  in  virtue  of  a  continuous  and  gratuitous 
ministration  of  life,  supplied  to  Him  by  the  Author  of  all  life ; 
is  it  endurable  that  He  should  thus  assume  to  deal  with  us  as 
His  own  creatures,  as  beings  who  have  no  rights  before  Him, 
and  whom  He  may  command  at  will  9  Doubtless  He  speaks  of 
certain  souls  as  given  Him  by  His  Father  ^;  but  then  He  claims 
the  fealty,  the  submission  of  all.  And  even  if  souls  are  only 
•given'  to  Christ,  how  are  we  to  account  for  this  absolute 
gift  of  an  immortal  soul  to  a  human  Lord  9  What,  in  short, 
is  the  real  moral  justification  of  a  claim,  than  which  no  larger 
could  be  urged  by  the  Creator  9  How  can  Christ  bid  men  live 
for  Himself  as  for  the  very  End  of  their  existence  9  How  can  He 
rightly  draw  towards  Himself  the  whole  thought  and  love,  I  do 
not  say,  of  a  world,  but  of  one  single  human  being,  with  this 
imperious  urgency,  if  He  be  indeed  only  the  Christ  of  the  Hu- 
manitarian teachers,  if  He  be  anything  else  or  less  than  the 
supreme  Lord  of  life  9 

It  is  then  not  merely  an  easy  transition,  it  is  a  positive 
moral  relief,  to  pass  from  considering  these  statements  and 
claims  to  the  declarations  in  which  Jesus  Christ  explains  them 
by  explicitly  asserting  His  Divinity.  For  although  the  solemn 
sentences  in  which  He  makes  that  supreme  revelation  are  cdni- 

*  St.  John  X.  39. 
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paratively  few,  it  is  clear  that  the  truth  is  lateDt,  in  the  entire 
moral  and  intellectual  posture  which  we  have  been  coiisiderinj^ 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  fall  back  upon  a  feai:fiil  altei'native 
which  it  will  be  my  duty  presently  to  notice. 

Every  man  who  takes  a  public  or  stirring  part  in  life  niay 
assume  that  he  has  to  deal  with  thi-ee  different  olassea  of  men. 
He  must  face  '  liia  personal  friends,  his  declared  opponents,  and 
a  large  neutral  body  which  is  swayed  by  turns  in  the  opposite 
directions  of  friendlinoBs  and  opposition,'  Towards  each  of  these 
classes  he  has  varying  obligations;  and  from  their  different 
points  of  view  they  I'ona  their  estimate  of  his  character  and 
action.  Now  our  Lord,  ertering  as  He  did  perfectly  into  the 
actual  conditions  of  our  human  and  social  existence,  exposed 
Himself  to  this  triple  scrutiny,  and  met  it  by  a  correspondingly 
threefold  revelation.  He  revealed  His  Divinity  to  His  disciplea, 
to  the  Jewish  people,  and  to  Hie  embittered  opponente,  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees. 

Bearing  in  mind  His  acceptance  of  the  confessions  of  Na- 
thanael''  and  of  St.  Peter",  as  well  as  His  solemn  words  to 
Nicodemus^,  let  oa  consider  His  language  in  the  supper-room  to 
St,  Philip,  It  may  have  been  Philip's  restlessuesB  of  mind,  taking 
pleasure,  as  men  will,  in  the  mere  starting  a  religious  difficulty 
for  its  own  sake ;  it  may  have  been  an  instinctive  wish  to  find 
some  excuse  for  escaping  from  those  sterner  obhgations  which, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Pasaion,  disciplesbip  would  threaten  presently 
to  impose.  However  this  was,  Philip  preferred  to  our  Lord  the 
peremptory  request,  'Lord,  shew  ns  the  Father,  and  it  Bufficeth 
ns.'  Well  might  the  answer  have  thrilled  those  who  heard  it. 
'  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  thou  hast  not 
known  Me,  Philipl  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father; 
and  how  sayest  thou  then,  Shew  us  the  Father  t  Eelievest  thou 
not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me  a  $ '  Now 
what  this  indwelling  really  implied  is  seen  in  our  Lord's  answer 
to  a  question  of  St.  Jude.  St.  Jude  had  asked  bow  it  was  that 
Christ  would  manifest  Himself  to  His  servants,  and  not  to  the 
world.  Our  Lord  replies  that  the  heavenly  revelation  is  made 
to  love;  hnt  the  form  in  which  this  answer  is  couched  is  of  the 
highest  Bignificance.  '  If  a  Man  love  Me,  he  will  keep  My  words; 
and  My  Father  will  love  him,  and  We  will  come  unto  him,  and 
Our  abode  with  him  *'.'     '  Wb  will  come  unto  him  and 
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make  Owr  abode  I '  Keflect :  Who  is  This  Speaker  That  pro- 
mises to  dwell  in  the  soul  of  man  %  And  with  Whom  does  He 
associate  HimseK)  It  may  be  true  of  any  eminent  saint,  that 
*  God  speaks  not  to  him,  as  to  one  outside  Himself ;  that  God  is 
in  him;  that  he  feels  himself  with  God;  that  he  draws  &om  his 
own  heart  what  he  tells  us  of  the  Father ;  that  he  lives  in  the 
bosom  of  God  by  the  intercommunion  of  every  moment «.'  But 
such  an  one  could  not  forget  that,  favoured  as  he  is  by  the  Divine 
Presence  illuminating  his  whole  inner  life,  he  still  lives  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  beneath  the  Being  Whose  condescension 
has  so  enriched  him.  In  virtue  of  his  sanctity,  he  would  surely 
shrink  with  horror  from  associating  himself  with  God ;  &om 
promising,  along  with  God,  to  make  a  dwelling-place  of  the 
souls  that  love  himself;  from  representing  his  presence  with 
men  as  a  blessing  co-ordinate  with  the  presence  of  the  Father ; 
from  attributing  to  himself  oneness  of  will  with  the  Will  of 
God ;  from  implying  that  side  by  side  with  the  Father  of  spirits, 
he  was  himself  equally  a  ruler  and  a  helper  of  the  life  of  the 
souls  of  men. 

The  most  prominent  statements  however  which  our  Lord 
made  on  the  subject  of  His  Divinity  occur  in  those  conversations 
with  the  Jews  which  are  specially  recorded  in  the  fourth  Gospel. 
Our  Lord  discovers  this  great  truth  to  the  Jewish  people  by 
three  distinct  methods  of  statement. 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  He  distinctly  places  Himself  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  Father,  by  a  double  claim.  He  claims  a 
parity  of  working  power,  and  He  claims  an  equal  right  to  the 
homage  of  mankind.  Of  these  claims  the  former  is  implicitly 
contained'  in  passages  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made. 
We  have  seen  that  it  is  contained  in  the  assumption  of  a  judicial 
autlwrity  equal  to  the  task  of  deciding  the  final  condition  of 
every  individual  human  being.  Although  this  office  is  delegated 
to  and  exercised  by  our  Lord  as  Man,  yet  so  stupendous  a  task 
is  obviously  not  less  beyond  the  reach  of  any  created  intelligence 
than  the  providential  government  of  the  world.  In  like  manner, 
this  claim  of  an  equality  in  working  power  with  the  Father  is 
inseparable  from  our  Lord's  statements  that  He  could  confer 


•  Qnoted  in  Dean  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  part  ii. 
p.  i6i,  from  Renan  (Vie  de  J^us,  p.  75),  who  is  speaking  of  our  Lord. 
M.  Renan,  in  using  this  hmguage,  is  very  careful  to  explain  that  he  does 
not  mean  to  assert  that  our  Lord  is  God :  *  Jdsus  n*^nonce  pas  un  moment 
Tid^e  sacrilege  (!)  qu*il  soit  Dieu/     Ibid. 
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animnl  life  \  and  that  the  future  restoration  of  the  whole  human 
race  to  life  would  be  effected  by  an  act  of  His  will'.  These 
Btatemeuta  were  made  by  our  Lord  afttir  healing  the  impotent 
man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  They  are  in  fact  deductions  from 
B  previous  and  more  comprehensive  ose.  Our  Lord  had  healed 
the  impotent  man  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  had  bidden  him  take 
up  hie  bed  and  walk.  The  Jaws  saw  an  infraction  of  the  Sab- 
bath, both  in  the  commiind  given  to  the  impotent  man,  and  in 
the  act  of  healing  him.  They  sought  to  slay  our  Lord ;  but  He 
jnstiiied  Himself  by  saying,  '  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
woikJ.'  'Therefore,'  conthiueBtheEvangelistj  'the  Jews  sought 
the  more  to  kill  Him,  because  He  not  only  had  broken  the  Sab- 
bath, bat  said  also  that  God  was  His  Own  Father,  making  Him- 
Belf  equal  with  God^,'    Now  the  Jews  were  not  mistaken  as  to 

"  St.  John  V.  ji:  4  Tils  oBi  9fa*i  fiuoitoi«.  The  quickening  the  dead  ia 
a  special  attribute  ef  Gud  (Deut.  xxxii.  31) ;  :  Sam.  il  6).  If  onr  Lord's 
power  of  qniukening  irhoai  He  would  "ioA  refeiTed  oulj  to  tlie  moral  Ufa  of 
man,  the  Btatement  would  not  have  been  leee  Bignificant.  To  raiee  a  soul 
Cram  epiritual  deatli  is  at  leirat  as  great  a  miracle,  and  as  iti'ictly  proper  to 
Qod  Almighty,  aa  to  raise  a  dead  Mdy.  But  the  fugirafiis'is  here  in  queatian, 
if  moral  in  ver.  35,  ia  phyaicai  in  ver.  38  ;  ourLordia  alluding  to  Hia  recently- 
performed  miracle  aa  lui  illuatratian  of  Hia  power.     Ibid.  vera.  S,  9. 

'  St,  John  v.  38,  39 :  Ipx'^oi  Spa,  l<i  ^  i-ctn-fi  a!  h  -rats  /imi^flBis  hcoi- 
coifTcu  Tiyr  ipaty^i  a&roD,  Koi  iitwoptOffovTm,  ol  rh  ayoBii  iroiiiaturres,  fit  orA- 

i  St.Johnv,  17:  i  liarfg,  ^o,i  iai!  &pTi  4py6,CfT<u,  Kayi,  ifyi^oiiai.  'Wie 
der  Yater  aeit  Anbeginn  nicht  anfgehort  habe,  zum  Eeil  der  Welt  au 
wirken,  aonderu  iminer  fortwirke  bia  zur  jetsigen  Stunde,  so  rait  Nothwen- 
digkeit  nnd  Recht,  ungeachtet  des  SabbathBgesetzes,  aucli  Er,  ala  der  Sohn, 
Welcher  ale  Solcher  in  dieser  Seiner  WirksamkeiC  nicht  dem  Sabbaths- 
gesetae  unterthan  sein  kann,  sondem  Herr  des  Sabbaths  ist.'  (St.  Matt, 
lii.  8 ;  St.  Mark  ii.  iS.l    Meyer  in  loo, 

*  St.  John  T,  18  i  narepa  U<Qe  fAf/f  Tbi-  Bilip,  lirov  iainly  ttoiSu  t$  ©(p. 
M.  Salvador  points  ont  the  abiding  significance  of  our  Lord'a  lanjruage  in 
the  c^imoD  of  his  co-religiooiats.  '  Si  Ton  ne  s'attaquait  qu'auz  traditiona  et 
intBTpc^tatiouB  abnsivea,  e'Stait  s'en  prendre  li  1b  juriapradence  du  jour,  aui 
ducteurs,  aux  hmnmes ;  c'ctiiit  user  aimplement  du  droit  commun  en  Israel, 
et  provoquer  une  r^forme.  Mais  si  I'du  se  mettsit  au  deaaua  de  I'inatitution 
en  elle-mame,  si,  eonane  JAiob  devant  les  dootenrs,  on  ee  proolamait  la 
MaUre  absoln  du  tabbath,  dans  oe  cas,  entre  eireoncis,  c'^tait  attnquer  h  la 
loi,  en  renveraer  une  dee  pierrea  angolairea ;  c'^tait  impoaer  au  grand  Sacri- 
Hoatenr  le  devoir  de  foire  entendre  une  voix  accuaatrice ;  en£n  cMtait  s'l^ever 
aa  deasusduDieu  des  Juifs,  on  iout-au-nuiiiu  Kepriteitdreson  Egal.  Ansd 
on  t^moignage  ^clatant  vient  &  I'appui  de  cette  distinction,  et  ajoute  une 
preuTC  ^  la  conformity  g^n^rale  des  qoutres  fivangilee.  "Les  Jnifs,"  dit 
jadicieasement  I'apOtre  et  ^vangSiste  Jean,  "ne  pom^uivirent  psa  J^aiia, 
par  ce  saul  motif  qu'il  riolait  lea  ordonnances  relaCivea  au  sahbath.  On  lui 
intenta  une  action  par  cette  autre  rateon;  qu'il  le  foisait  f^  ^  Diea."' 
Salvadcr,  J&ua-Chriat,  ii.  pp.  80,  Si. 
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our  Lord's  meaning.     They  knew  that  the   Everlasting  Qod 

*  neither  rests  nor  is  weary;'  they  knew  that  if  He  could  slumber 
but  for  a  moment  the  universe  would  collapse  into  the  nothing- 
ness out  of  which  He  has  summoned  it.    They  knew  that  He 

*  rested  on  the  seventh  day '  from  the  creation  of  new  beings ; 
but  that  in  maintaining  the  life  of  those  which  already  exist,  He 

*  worketh  hitherto.'  They  knew  that  none  could  associate  him- 
self as  did  Jesus  with  this  world-sustaining  energy  of  God,  who 
was  not  himself  God.  They  saw  clearly  that  no  one  could  cite 
God's  example  of  an  uninterrupted  energy  in  nature  and  provi- 
dence as  a  reason  for  setting  aside  God's  positive  law,  without 
also  and  thereby  claiming  to  be  Divine.  It  did  not  occur  to  them 
that  our  Lord's  words  need  have  implied  no  more  than  a  resem- 
blance between  His  working  and  the  working  of  the  Father.  If 
indeed  our  Lord  had  meant  nothing  more  than  this,  He  would 
not  have  met  the  objection  urged  by  the  Jews  against  His  break- 
ing the  Sabbath.  It  would  have  been  no  argument  against  the 
Jews  to  have  said,  that  because  God's  incessant  activity  is  ever 
working  in  the  universe,  therefore  a  holy  Jew  might  work  on 
uninterruptedly,  although  he  thereby  violated  the  Sabbath  day. 
With  equal  reason  might  it  have  been  urged,  that  because  God 
sees  good  to  take  the  lives  of  His  creatures,  in  His  mercy  no  less 
than  in  His  justice,  therefore  a  religious  man  might  rightfully 
put  to  death  His  tempted  or  afflicted  brother.  The  Sabbath  was 
a  positive  precept,  but  it  rested  on  a  moral  basis.  It  had  been 
given  by  God  Himself.  Our  Lord  claims  a  right  to  break  the 
Sabbath,  because  God's  ever  active  Providence  is  not  suspended 
on  that  day.  Our  Lord  thus  places  both  His  Will  and  His  Power 
on  the  level  of  the  Power  and  Will  of  the  Father.  He  might 
have  parried  the  Jewish  attack  by  saying  that  the  miracle  of 
healing  the  impotent  man  was  a  work  of  God,  and  that  He  was 
Himself  but  the  unresisting  organ  of  a  Higher  Being.  On  the 
Socinian  hypothesis  He  ought  to  have  done  so.  But  He  repre- 
sents the  miracle  as  His  own  work.  He  claims  distinctly  to  be 
Lord  of  nature,  and  thus  to  be  equal  with  the  Father  in  point  of 
operative  energy  \  He  makes  the  same  assertion  in  saying  that 
<  whatsoever  things  the  Father  doeth,  those  things  the  Son  also 
doeth  in  like  manner ^*  To  narrow  down  these  words  so  as  to 
make  them  only  refer  to  Christ's  imitation  of  the  moral  nature 

1  St.  Cyril.  Alex.  Thesaurus,  p.  324. 

^  St.  John  V.  19 :   &  yh^  &y  iKtivos  trotp,  rvaha  koI  d  Tihs  dfioius  iroic*. 
Gf.  viii.  28. 
IV] 
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of  God,  is  to  take  a  liberty  with  the  text  for  which  it  affords  no 
warrant ;  it  is  to  make  void  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture  by  a 
sceptical  tradition.  Our  Lord  simply  and  directly  asserts  that 
the  works  of  the  Father,  without  any  restriction,  are,  both  as  to 
their  nature  and  mode  of  production,  the  works  of  the  Son. 
Certainly  our  Lord  insists  very  carefully  upon  the  truth  that 
the  power  which  He  wielded  was  derived  originally  from  the 
Father.  It  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  He  is  speaking,  as 
Man,  of  the  honour  of  union  with  Deity  and  of  the  graces  which 
flowed  from  Deity,  conferred  upon  His  Manhood ;  or  whether, 
as  the  Everlasting  Son,  He  is  describing  those  natural  and 
eternal  Gifts  which  are  inherent  in  His  Godhead,  and  which  He 
receives  from  the  Father,  the  Fountain  or  Source  of  Deity,  not 
as  a  matter  of  grace  or  favour,  but  in  virtue  of  His  Eternal 
Generation.  As  God,  *  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,'  and 
this,  *  not  from  lack  of  power,  but  because  His  Being  is  insepar- 
able from  That  of  the  Father  ^»  It  is  true  of  Christ  as  God  in 
one  sense — it  is  true  of  Him  as  Man  in  another — that  *  as  the 
Father  hath  life  in  Himself  so  hath  He  given  to  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  Himself.*  But  neither  is  an  absolute  harmony  of 
the  works  of  Christ  with  the  Mind  and  Will  of  the  Father,  nor  a 
derivation  of  the  Divine  Nature  of  Christ  Itself  from  the  Being 
of  the  Father  by  an  unbegun  and  unending  Generation,  destruc- 
tive of  the  force  of  our  Lord's  representation  of  His  operative 
energy  as  being  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  Father. 

For,  our  Lord's  real  sense  is  made  plain  by  His  subsequent 
statement  that  *the  Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto 
the  Son ;  that  all  should  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour 
the  Father  o.'  This  claim  is  indeed  no  more  than  He  had 
already  advanced  in  bidding  His  followers  trust  Him  and  love 
Him.     The  obligation  of  honouring  the  Son  is  deflned  to  be  just 

n  Euthym. 

•  St.  John  V.  22,  23.  Meyer  in  loc. :  *  In  dem  liclitenden  Sohne  erecheint 
der  beauftragte  Stelhoertreter  des  Vaters,  und  er  ist  in  so  fern  (also  immer 
relativ)  zu  ehren  wie  der  Vater.*  But  if  the  honour  paid  to  the  Son  be 
merely  relative,  if  He  be  merely  honoured  as  an  Ambassador  or  delegated 
Judge,  then  men  do  not  honour  Him  as  they  honour  the  Father ;  they  pay 
the  Father  one  kind  of  honour,  namely  adoration,  and  they  pay  the  Son 
a  totally  distinct  kind  of  honour, — ^possibly  respect.  If  this  had  been  our 
Lord's  meaning,  would  He  not  eitiier  have  omitted  Kadbasy  or  used  two 
different  verbs  to  express  what  is  due  from  all  men  to  the  Father  and  to  the 
Son  respectively?  Moses  was  'as  a  God  unto  Pharaoh,'  and  God's  ambas- 
sador and  judge  among  the  children  of  Israel.  Boes  he  therefore  claim 
that  all  men  should  honour  Moses  even  as  they  honour  Jehovah  ? 
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as  stringent  as  the  obligation  of  honouring  the  Father.  What- 
ever form  that  honour  may  take,  be  it  thought,  or  language,  or 
outward  act,  or  devotion  of  the  affections,  or  submission  of  the 
will,  or  that  union  of  thought  and  heart  and  will  into  one 
complex  act  of  self-prostration  before  Infinite  Greatness,  which 
we  of  the  present  day  usually  mean  by  the  term  *  adoration,' 
such  honour  is  due  to  the  Son  no  less  than  to  the  Father.  How 
fearful  is  such  a  claim  if  the  Son  be  only  human ;  how  natural, 
how  moderate,  how  just,  if  He  is  in  very  deed  Divine  I 

(jS)  Beyond  this  assertion  of  an  equal  operative  Power  with 
the  Father,  and  of  an  equal  right  to  the  homage  of  mankind,  is 
our  Lord's  revelation  of  His  absolute  oneness  of  Essence  with 
the  Father.  The  Jews  gathered  around  Him  at  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  in  the  Porch  of  Solomon,  and  pressed  Him  to  tell 
them  whether  He  was  the  Christ  or  not  p.  Our  Lord  referred 
them  to  the  teaching  which  they  had  heard,  and  to  the  miracles 
which  they  had  witnessed  in  vain  <i ;  but  He  proceeded  to  say 
that  there  were  docile  and  faithfcd  souls  whom  He  terms  His 
*  sheep,*  and  whom  He  *  knew,*  while  they  too  understood  and 
followed  Him^.  He  goes  on  to  insist  upon  the  blessedness  of 
these  His  true  followers.  With  Him  they  were  secure;  no 
power  on  earth  or  in  heaven  could  *  pluck  them  out  of  His 
Hand^.*  A  second  reason  for  the  blessedness  of  His  sheep 
follows :  *  My  Father  which  gave  them  Me  is  a  Greater  Power 
(/icl^oi/)  than  all :  and  no  man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  My 
Father's  Hand  *.*  Li  these  words  our  Lord  repeats  His  previous 
assurance  of  the  security  of  His  sheep,  but  He  gives  a  different 
reason  for  it.  He  had  represented  them  as  *  in  His  own  Hand ; ' 
He  now  represents  them  as  in  the  Hand  of  the  Almighty  Father. 
How  does  He  consolidate  these  two  reasons  which  together 
assure  His  *  sheep '  of  their  security  %  By  distinctly  asserting 
His  own  oneness  with  the  Father :  *  I  and  My  Father  are  One 
Thing  ™.'  Now  what  kind  of  unity  is  that  which  the  context 
obliges  us  to  see  in  this  solemn  statement )  Is  it  such  a  unity 
as  that  which  our  Lord  desired  for  His  followers  in  His  in- 
tercessory prayer ;  a  unity  of  spiritual  communion,  of  reciprocal 
love,  of  common  participation   in   an   imparted,   heaven-sent 

P  St.  John  X.  32,  23.  «  Ibid.  ver.  25. 

'  Ibid.  ver.  27.  •  Ibid.  ver.  28. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  29. 

V  Ibid.  ver.  30 :  *E7^  koX  6  Uar^p  tv  iafitv.    For  a  fall  explanation  of 
this  text  see  Bishop  Beveridge's  noble  sermon  on  the  Unity  of  Christ  ¥dth 
Grod  the  Father,  Works,  vol.  ii.  Serm.  xxv.    See  also  note  D. 
IV] 
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Nature '1  Is  it  a.  unity  of  design  and  co-operation,  enoh  as 
that  which,  in  varying  degrees,  is  shnred  by  all  true  wortera  for 
God  ■  I  How  would  either  of  these  lower  unities  sustaJu  the 
full  sense  of  the  contest,  which  represents  the  Hand  of  the  Son 
as  one  with  the  Hand — that  ia,  with  the  Love  and  Power — of 
the  Father,  seciiring  to  the  souls  of  men  an  effectual  preservation 
from  eternal  ruin  1  A  uaity  like  this  must  be  a  dynamic  unity, 
as  distinct  from  any  mere  moral  and  iutellectual  union,  such  as 
might  exist  in  a  real  sense  between  a  creature  and  its  God. 
Deny  this  dynamic  unity,  and  you  destroy  the  internal  con- 
nexion of  the  passage^.  Admit  this  dynamic  unity,  and  you 
admit,  by  necessary  implication,  a  unity  of  Essence.  The  Power 
of  the  Son,  which  shields  the  redeemed  from  the  foes  of  their 
salvation,  ia  the  very  Power  of  the  Father ;  and  this  identity  of 
Power  is  itself  the  outflow  and  the  manifestation  of  a  Oneness 
of  Nature,  Not  that  at  this  height  of  contemplation  the  Person 
of  the  Son,  so  distinctly  manifested  just  now  in  the  work  of 
guarding  His  redeemed,  melts  away  into  any  mere  aspect  or 
relation  of  the  Divine  Being  in  His  dealings  with  His  creatures. 
As  St.  Augustine  observes  on  this  teitt,  the  '  unum '  saves  ue 
from  the  Charybdis  of  Arianism  ;  the  '  sumus '  is  our  safeguard 
against  the  Scylla  of  Sahellius,  The  Son,  within  the  incom- 
municable unity  of  God,  is  still  Himself;  He  is  not  the  Father, 
but  the  Son.  Yet  this  personal  subsistence  is  in  the  mystery  of 
the  Divine  Life  strictly  compatible  with  Unity  of  Essence ; — the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  one  Tiling. 

'  Litelleserunt  Judeei,  quod  non  intelligunt  Ariani.'  The  Jews 
understood  our  Lord  to  assume  Divine  honours,  and  proceeded 
to  execute  the  capital  sentence  decreed  against  blasphemy  by 

•  Aain  St.  John  ivii.  11,  aa,  13.  "  i  Cor.  iii.  8. 

'  Me^er  in  Job.  i.  tg:  'Der  Tater  in  dem  Solme  ist  nnd  wirlit,  und 
dahor  dieaer,  sla  Organ  und  Triiger  [He  ia,  of  course,  mncb  mors  than  this] 
dergottlichsnThiitiglieitbei  AuafiihiuiigdeBMeBsianiBcheDWerkB,  nichtge- 
Bchieden  van  Gatt  [i.e.  ths  Father]  nickt  eia  ziceiter  avsser  usd  neben  Qott 
ill,  Bondern  mwh  dem  Wenen  janer  GieaieinBcliaft  Eim  mit  Gott.  Gottei 
Hand  ist  dahtr  aeiue  Hand  in  der  VollzieiiiiDg  des  Wetkee,  bei  welchem 
Et  Gottes  Hacht,  Liebe  a.  b.  w.  handhnbt  und  Eur  Ausfllhrung  bctogt. 
Die  Einheib  ist  mitMn  die  der  djiniumaohen  Gemeinsciiafl^  wornach  der 
ToitBr  im  Sobne  isb,  and  doch  gnisser  ala  der  Sohn,  [i.e.  aa  man,]  weil  Er 
ihii  geweiht  and  g^andt  hat.  Die  Arianiache  Fssaiing  von  der  etiitahat 
SarmoTtia  geniigt  nicht,  da  die  Argomeatation,  ohne  die  Einheib  der  Macht 
(wetcha  Chrya.  Euth.  Zig.  u.  V.  aiich  Lilcke  mit  Recht  urgiren)  ta  Ter- 
itehen,  nieht  sutreffen  wurde."  Thia  interpretation  ia  reiniirksble  for  its 
BcbolarJy  fairness  in  u  writer  who  aita  ao  loosely  to  the  Catholic  belief  in 
our  Lord's  Godhead  as  MHyer. 
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the  Mosaic  law  y.    His  words  gave  them  a  fair  ground  for  saying 
that  ^  being  Man,  He  made  Himself  God '.'     Now  if  our  Lord 
had  been  in  reality  only  Man,  He  might  have  been  fairly  ex- 
pected to  say  so.     Whereas  He  proceeds,  as  was  often  His  wont, 
to  reason  with  His  opponents  upon  thdr  owm  real  or  assumed 
grounds,  and  so  to  bring  them  back  to  a  point  at  which  they 
were  forced  to  draw  for  themselves  the  very  Inference  which  had 
just  roused  their  indignation.     With  this  view  our  Lord  points 
out  the  application  of  the  word  Elohim,  to  the  wicked  judges 
under  the   Jewish   theocracy,   in    the   eighty -second   Psalm*. 
Surely,  with  this  authoritative  language  before  their  eyes,  His 
countrymen  could  not  object  to  His  calling  Himself  the  Son  of 
God.     And  yet  He  irresistibly  implies  that  His  title  to  Divinity 
is  higher  than,  and  indeed  distinct  in  kind  from,  that  of  the 
Jewish  magistrates.     If  the  Jews  could  tolerate  that  ascription 
of  a  lower  and  relative  divinity  to  the  corrupt  officials  who, 
theocratically  speaking,  represented  the  Lord  Jehovah  ;  surely, 
looking  to  the  witness  of  His  works,  Divinity  could  not   be 
denied  to  One  Who  so  manifestly  wielded  Divine  power  as  did 
Jesus  ^.     Our  Lord's  argument  is-  thus  h  minori  ad  majua;  and 
He  arrives  a  second  time  at  the  assei-tion  which  had  already 
given   such  offence  to   His  countrymen,  and  which  He   now 
repeats  in  terms  expressive  of  His  sharing  not  merely  a  dy- 
namical but  an  essential  unity  with  the  Father :  *  The  Father  is 
in  Me,  and  I  in  Him  c.'     What  the  Father  is  to  the  Son,  the 
Son  is  to  the  Father.     The  context  again  forbids  us  to  compare 
this  expression  with  the  phrases  which  are  often  used  to  express 
the  indwelling  of  God  with  holy  souls,  since  no  moral  quality  is 
here  in  question,  but  an  identity  of  Power  for  the  performance 
of  superhuman  works.     Our  Lord  expresses  this  truth  of  His 
wielding  the  power  of  the  Father,  by  asserting  His  identity  of 
Nature  with  the  Father,  which  involves  His  Omnipotence.    And 
the  Jews  understood  Him.     He  had  not  retracted  what  they 
accounted  blasphemy,  and  they  again  endeavoured  to  take  His 
lifed. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  the  Church's  interpretation  of 
Christ's  language  in  the  Porch  of  Solomon  is  but  an  instance  of 
that  disposition  to  materialize  spiritual  truth,  which  seems  to  be 

y  St.  John  X.  31.         »  Ibid.  ver.  33  :  2{»,  &ydpwiros  Av,  iro«€<f  a-eaurhy  &€6v, 
•  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6. 

*»  St.  John  X.  37,  38.     Of.  Perowne,  Psahns,  ii.  9a. 
«  St.  John  X.  38  :  4v  iixol  6  Uar^p,  Kwy^  iv  owry. 
^  Ibid.  ver.  39 ;  iiiyrouy  obv  irdKiv  oanhv  Tidirai, 
IV] 
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BO  unhappily  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  *  What  grossness  of 
apprehension,'  it  will  be  urged,  *  is  here  I  How  can  you  thus 
confound  language  which  merely  asserts  a  sustained  intercom- 
munion between  a  holy  soul  and  God,  with  those  hard  formal 
scholastic  assertions  of  an  identity  of  essence?'  But  it  is 
obvious  to  rejoin  that  in  cases  like  that  before  us,  language 
must  be  morally  held  to  mean  what  it  is  understood  to  mean  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  After  all,  language  is  designed 
to  convey  thought ;  and  if  a  speaker  perceives  that  his  real  mind 
has  not  been  conveyed  by  one  statement,  he  is  bound  to  correct 
the  deficiencies  of  that  statement  by  another.  Had  our  Lord 
been  speaking  to  populations  accustomed  to  Pantheistic  modes 
of  thii^ing,  and  insensible  to  the  fundamental  distinctness  of 
the  Uncreated  from  all  forms  of  created  life.  His  assertion  of 
His  oneness  with  the  Father  might  perhaps  have  passed  for 
nothing  more  than  the  rapture  of  a  subjective  ecstasy,  in  which 
the  consciousness  of  the  Speaker  had  been  so  raised  above  its 
ordinary  level,  that  He  could  hyperbolically  describe  His  sensa- 
tions as  Divine.  Had  our  Lord  been  an  Indian,  or  an  Alex- 
andrian, or  a  German  mysticj  some  such  interpretation  might 
have  been  reasonably  affixed  to  His  language.  Had  Christ  been 
a  Christian  instead  of  the  Author  of  Christianity,  we  might, 
after  carefully  detaching  His  words  from  their  context,  have 
even  supposed  that  He  was  describing  the  blessed  experience  of 
millions  of  believers ;  it  being  certain  that,  since  the  Incarnation, 
the  soul  of  man  is  capable  of  a  real  union  with  the  All-holy 
God.  Undoubtedly  writers  like  St.  Augustine,  and  many  of 
later  date  «,  do  speak  of  the  union  between  God  and  the  Chris- 
tian in  terms  which  signally  illustrate  the  loving  condescension 
of  God  truly  present  in  holy  souls,  of  God's  gift  of  Himself  to 
His  redeemed  creatures.  But  the  belief  of  these  writers  re- 
specting the  Nature  of  the  Most  High  has  placed  the  phrases 
of  their  mystical  devotion  beyond  the  reach  of  a  possible 
misunderstanding.  And  our  Lord  was  addressing  earnest 
monotheists,  keenly  alive  to  the  essential  distinction  between 
the  Life  of  the  Creator  and  the  life  of  the  creature,  and  re- 
ligiously jealous  of  the  Divine  prerogatives.  The  Jews  did 
not  understand  Christ's  claim  to  be  one  with  the  Father  in 
any  merely  moral,  spiritual,  or  mystical  sense.     Christ  did  not 

•  e.g.  Thomas  k  Kempis.  Of  his  teaching  respecting  the  union  between 
God  and  the  devout  soul,  there  is  a  good  summary  in  Ullmann^s  Keformers 
before  the  Keformation,  vol.  U.  pp.  139 -1491  Clarke's  transl. 
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encourage  them  so  to  understand  it.  The  motive  of  their 
indignation  was  not  disowned  by  Him.  They  believed  Him  to 
mean  that  He  was  Himself  a  Divine  Person ;  and  He  never 
repudiated  that  construction  of  His  language. 

(y)  In  order  however  to  determine  the  real  sense  of  our 
Saviour's  claim  to  be  One  with  the  Father,  let  us  ask  a  simple 
question.  Does  it  appear  that  He  is  recorded  to  have  been  con- 
scious of  having  existed  previously  to  His  Human  Life  upon  this 
earth  9  Suppose  that  He  is  only  a  good  man  enjoying  the  highest 
degree  of  constant  spiritual  intercommunion  with  God,  no  refer- 
ences to  a  Pre-existent  Life  can  be  anticipated.  There  is  nothing 
to  warrant  such  a  belief  in  the  Mosaic  Bevelation,  and  to  have 
professed  it  on  the  soil  of  Palestine  would  simply  have  been 
taken  by  the  current  opinion  of  the  people  as  a  proof  of  mental 
derangement.  But  believe  that  Christ  is  the  Only-begotten  Son 
of  God,  manifested  in  the  sphere  of  sense  and  time,  and  clothed 
in  our  human  nature ;  and  some  references  to  a  consciousness 
extending  backwards  through  the  past  into  a  boundless  eternity 
are  only  what  would  naturally  be  looked  for  at  His  hands. 

Let  us  then  listen  to  Him  as  He  is  proclaiming  to  His 
countrymen  in  the  temple,  *  If  a  man  keep  My  saying.  He  shall 
never  see  death  ^.*  The  Jews  exclaim  that  by  such  an  announce- 
ment He  assumes  to  be  greater  than  Abraham  and  the  prophets. 
They  indignantly  ask,  *  Whom  makest  Thou  ThyseK? '  Here  as 
elsewhere  our  Lord  keeps  both  sides  of  His  relation  to  the 
Eternal  Father  in  full  view:  it  is  the  Father  that  glorifies  His 
Manhood,  and  the  Jews  would  glorify  Him  too  if  they  were  the 
Father's  true  children.  But  it  was  not  their  Heavenly  Father 
alone  with  whom  the  Jews  were  at  variance.  The  earthly 
ancestor  of  the  Jewish  race  might  be  invoked  to  rebuke  his 
recreant  posterity.  *  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  My 
day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad.'  Abraham  had  seen  the  day  of 
Messiah  by  the  light  of  prophecy,  and  accordingly  this  statement 
was  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  be  the  true  Messiah.  Of 
itself  such  a  claim  would  not  have  shocked  the  Jews;  they 
would  have  discussed  it  on  its  merits.  They  had  latterly  looked 
for  a  political  chief,  victorious  but  human,  in  their  expected 
Messiah ;  they  would  have  welcomed  any  prospect  of  realizing 
their  expectations.  But  they  detected  a  deeper  and  to  them  a 
less  welcome  meaning  in  the  words  of  Christ.     He  had  meant, 

'  St.  John  viii.  5  a  :  ^db^  ris  rhv  \Syoy  r^v  ifthv  riifyfiffjf,  Odtfarov  oh  fiii  Btm- 
pil<rv  €U  fhtf  ouwifa. 
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they  thouglit,  by  His  'Day'  sometliing  more  than  the  jeara 
HJB  Human  Lii'e.  At  any  rate  they  would  ask  Him  a  question, 
whicli  would  at  once  justify  their  suBpiciouB  or  enable  Him  to 
clear  HiniEdf.  '  Thou,'  they  said  to  Him,  '  art  Dot  yet  fifty  yeara 
old,  and  hast  Thou  seen  Abraham  I '  Now  if  our  Lord  had  only 
claimed  to  be  a  human  MeaBiah,  auch  as  the  Jews  of  later  years 
had  learned  to  look  for,  He  must  have  earseatly  disavowed  any 
such  inference  from  His  words.  He  might  have  replied  that  if 
Abraham  saw  Him  by  the  light  of  prophecy,  this  did  not  of  itself 
imply  that  He  was  Abraham's  contemporary,  and  so  that  He 
had  Himself  literally  seen  Abraham.  But  His  actual  answer 
more  than,  justified  the  most  extreme  suspicions  of  Hia  examiners 
as  to  His  real  meaning.  '  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  I 
Bay  unto  you.  Before  Abraham  was,  /  am.'  In  these  treraendons 
words  the  Speaker  institatea  a  double  contrast,  in  respect  both 
of  the  duration  and  of  the  mode  of  His  esistence,  between  Him- 
self and  the  great  ancestor  of  Israel,  nplv  'A^paa/i  yevitrBai. 
Abraham,  then,  had  come  into  existence  at  some  given  point  ot 
time.  Abraham  did  not  exist  until  his  parents  gave  him  birth. 
But,  'Eyu  flfu.  Here  is  simple  existence,  with  no  note  of 
beginning  or  ends.  Our  Loi'd  aaya  not,  'Before  Abraham 
was,  I  was,'  but  'I  am.'  He  claims  pre-existence  indeed,  but  He 
does  not  merely  claim  pre-existenoe ;  He  unveils  a  consoious- 
uess  of  Eternal  Being.  He  speaks  as  One  on  Whom  time  has  no 
effect,  and  for  Whom  it  has  no  meaning.  He  is  the  I  AM  of 
ancient  Israel ;  He  knows  no  past,  as  He  knows  no  future ;  He 
is  unbeginning,  unending  Being;  He  is  the  eternal  'Now.* 
This  is  the  plain  sense  of  His  language  \  and  perhaps  the  most 
iDBtruotive  commentaiy  upon  its  force  is  to  be  found  in  thsi^ 
violent  expedients  to  which  Humanitarian  writei-a  have  be^k,! 
driven  in  order  to  evade  it '.  -^ 

»  St.  John  viii.  58.  Meyer  in  loc.  7  'Ehe  Atratttm  ward,  bin  loh,  Hltra 
ala  Abrabam^H  Warden  ist  meine  Exiuteii^.'  Stier  cliarac:terizeB  oiu*  Lord's 
words  aa  '  a  sudden  [not  to  HimBdnflaab  nf  revelation  out  of  the  depths  of 
Hia  own  EterniJ  CanBcioueneBB.'  That  Christ  should  fmally  have  qnken 
thus,  ie  not,  Stier  urgea,  to  be  wondered  at,  on  the  Bupposition  of  this 
Etemivl  ConBoiouBnesa  ever  abiding  with  Him.  Rather  is  it  wonderful, 
that  He  should  ordinajilj,  and  as  a.  role,  iiHVe  restrained  it  so  mnch.  Here 
too,  indeed,  He  rentrains  Himself.  He  does  not  go  on  to  ea;,  tie  aft«rWBrdi 
in  the  Great  IntercBBsion — irfij  tov  tIii'  niauay  ttvai  (,St.  Johii  iTii.  5). 

I"  Milnuvn,  Hiat.  of  Ghriatianity,  i.  349 ;  '  The  awfnl  and  significant 
wtirds  which  identified  Him,  as  it  were,  with  Jehovah,  the  great  salf-ex- 
istent  Deity."     Why  ■aeitwore'? 

'  Cf.  Mejsr  on  8t,  John  viii.  58  :  'Du  f-yii  ei^i  ist  aber  weder:  Ich  bin 
at  (der  Messiaa)  za  deuten  {Faustm  Socinm,  JPavIm,  gana  contextwidrig). 
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Here  again  the  Jews  understood  our  Lord,  and  attempted  to 
kill  Him ;  while  He,  instead  of  explaining  Himself  in  any  sense 
which  would  have  disarmed  their  anger,  simply  withdrew  from 
the  temple  i. 

With  this  statement  we  may  compare  Christ's  references  to 
His  pre-existence  in  His  two  great  sacramental  Discourses. 
Conversing  with  Nicodemus  He  describes  Himself  as  the  Son  of 
Man  Who  had  come  down  from  heaven,  and  Who  while  yet 
speaking  was  in  heaven  t.  Preaching  in  the  great  synagogue  of 
Capernaum,  He  calls  Himself  *the  Bread  of  Life  Which  had 
come  down  from  heaven.*  He  repeats  and  expands  this  descrip- 
tion of  Himself.  His  pre-existence  is  the  warrant  of  His  life- 
giving  power  1.  The  Jews  objected  that  they  knew  B^s  father 
and  mother,  and  did  not  understand  His  advancing  any  such 
claim  as  this  to  a  pre-existent  Life.  Our  Lord  replied  by  saying 
that  no  man  could  come  to  Him  unless  taught  of  God  to  do  so, 
and  then  proceeded  to  re-assert  His  pre-existence  in  the  same 
terms  as  before  ™.  He  pursued  His  former  statement  into  its 
mysterious  consequences.  Since  He  was  the  heaven-descended 
Bread  of  Life,  His  Flesh  was  meat  indeed  and  His  Blood  was 
drink  indeed  J^.  They  only  would  have  life  in  them  who  should 
eat  this  Flesh  and  drink  this  Blood  o.  Life  eternal.  Resurrection 
at  the  last  dayP,  and  His  own  Presence  even  now  within  the 
souIq,  would  follow  upon  a  due  partaking  of  that  heavenly  food. 
When  the  disciples  murmured  at  this  doctrine  as  a  *  hard  say- 
ing r,'  our  Lord  met  their  objections  by  predicting  His  coming 
Ascension  into  Heaven  as  an  event  which  would  justify  His  allu- 
sions to  His  pre-existence,  no  less  than  to  the  life-giving  virtue 
of  His  Manhood.  *  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
ascend  up  where  He  was  before"?'     Again,  the  reality  of  our 

noch  in  den  SathschUiss  Qottes,  zn  yerlegen  {Sam,  Crell,  Grotius,  Paulus, 
B,  Cmsius),  was  schon  durch  das  Praes.  verboten  wird.  Nur  noch 
geschichtlich  bemerkenswerth  ist  die  von  Faustus  Socinus  auch  in  das 
Socinianische  Bekenntniss  (s.  Catech.  Bacov.  ed.  Oeder,  p.  144,  f.)  Uberge- 
gangene  Auslegung:  "Ehe  Abraham,  Abraham,  d.  i.  der  Yater  vieler 
Volier,  wird,  bin  Ich  es,  namlich  der  Messias,  das  Licht  der  Welt." 
Damit  ermahne  Er  die  Juden,  an  Ihn  zu  glauben,  so  lange  es  noch  Zeit 
sei,  ehe  die  Gnade  von  ihnen  genommen  und  auf  die  Heiden  iibergetragen 
werde,  wodurch  dann  Abraham  der  Vater  vieler  Volker  werde.* 

i  St.  John  viii.  59.  ^  Ibid.  iii.  13.  *  Ibid.  vi.  33. 

™  Ibid.  vers.  44-51.  "  Ibid.  ver.  55. 

•  Ibid.  ver.  53.  p  Ibid.  ver.  54, 
«  Ibid.  ver.  56.  *"  Ibid.  ver.  60. 

•  Ibid.  ver.  6a.     Strauss  thinks  it  *  diflBcult  but  adm^iaalble'  \»  ydXkt^t^ 
St.  John  viii.  58,  with  the  Socinian  Crell,  of  a  pnreVy  ideeX  exiaXfeTkCfe  va.  "Osv^* 
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Lord's  pre-existence  lightens  up  such  mysterious  sayings  as  the 
following  :  *  I  know  whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  go  ;  but  ye 
cannot  tell  whence  I  come,  and  whither  I  go';'  *I  am  from 
ahove  :  ...  I  am  not  of  this  world  ^ ;'  *  If  ye  believe  not  that  I 
am  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins^;*  *I  proceeded  forth  and  came 
from  God  ^  ;  *  *  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into 
the  world :  again,  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father  *.' 
Once  more,  how  full  of  solemn  significance  is  that  reference  to 
*  the  gloiy  which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the  world  was  y '  in  the 
great  intercession  which  our  Incarnate  Saviour  offered  to  the 
Eternal  Father  on  the  eve  of  His  agony  I 

Certainly  taken  alone,  our  Lord's  allusions  to  His  pre-existence' 
need  not  imply  His  true  Divinity.  There  is  indeed  no  ground 
for  the  theory  of  a  Palestinian  doctrine  of  metempsychosis ;  and 
even  Strauss  shrinks  from  supposing  that  the  fourth  Evangelist 
makes  Jesus  the  mouthpiece  of  Alexandrian  theories  of  which  a 
Jewish  peasant  would  never  have  heard.  Arianism  however 
would  argue,  and  with  reason,  that  in  some  of  the  passages  just 
referred  to,  though  not  in  all,  our  Lord  might  conceivably  have 
been  speaking  of  a  created,  although  pre-existent,  life.  Yet  if 
we  take  these  passages  in  connection  with  our  Lord's  assertion  of 
His  being  One  with  the  Father,  each  truth  will  be  seen  to  sup- 
port and  complete  the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  Christ  asserts 
His  substantial  oneness  with  Deity,  on  the  other.  His  distinct 

predetermination  of  God.  He  considers  it  howevCT  'scarcely  possible  to 
view  the  prayer  to  the  Father  (St.  John  xvii.  5)  to  confirm  the  ^6\a.  which 
Jesus  had  with  Him  before  the  world  was,  as  an  entreaty  for  the  com- 
munication of  a  glory  predestined  for  Jesus  &om  eternity.'  He  adds  that 
the  language  of  Jesus  (St.  John  vi.  63)  where  He  speaks  of  the  Son  of  Man 
re-ascending  where  He  was  before,  dvafialveip  onov  ?iv  rh  irpSrepov,  is  'in 
its  intrinsic  meaning,  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  reflected  on  it  from  other 
passages,  unequivocally  significative  of  actual,  not  merely  of  ideal  pre- 
existence.'     Leben  Jesu,  pt.  ii.  kap.  4.  §  65. 

Here,  as  sometimes  elsewhere,  Strauss  incidentally  upholds  the  natural 
and  Catholic  interpretation  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels ;  nor  are  we  now 
concerned  with  the  theory  to  which  he  eventually  applies  it.  It  may  be 
further  observed,  that  Strauss  might  have  at  least  interpreted  St.  John  viii. 
58  by  the  light  of  St.  John  vi.  6a. 

*  St.  John  viii.  14.  "  Ibid.  ver.  23.  »  Ibid.  ver.  24. 
^  Ibid.  ver.  4a  :  iyi>  yhp  4k  rod  &€ov  i^rjKOoy  Koi  ^/f«. 

*  Ibid.  xvi.  a8.  y  Ibid.  xvii.  5. 

■  St.  Luke  X.  18  would  be  a  weighty  addition  to  these  passages,  if  4k  rov 
ovpavov  could  be  pressed,  against  the  apparent  requirements  of  the  context, 
BO  as  to  refer  to  the  fall  of  the  rebel  angels.  In  that  case  iBtdpovv  would 
be  an  act  of  the  pre-existent  Word.  So  many  Fathers,  and  Hofmann, 
Schrifbbew.  i.  p.  44^  ed.  2. 
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pre-existent  Personality.  He  might  be  an  inferior  and  created 
Being,  if  He  were  not  thus  absolutely  One  with  God,  He  might 
be  only  a  saintly  man,  and,  as  such,  described  as  an  *  aspect,'  a 
'manifestation'  of  the  Divine  Life,  if  His  language  about  His 
pre-existence  did  not  clearly  imply  that  before  His  birth  of 
Mary  He  was  already  a  living  and  superhuman  Person. 

If  indeed,  in  His  dealings  with  the  multitude,  our  Lord  had 
been  really  misunderstood,  He  had  a  last  opportunity  for  ex- 
plaining Himself  when  He  was  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrin. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  whatever  was  the  dominant 
motive  that  prompted  our  Lord's  apprehension,  the  Sanhedrin 
condemned  Him  because  He  claimed  Divinity.  The  members  of 
the  court  stated  this  before  Pilate.  '  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our 
law  He  ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God^.' 
Their  language  would  have  been  meaningless  if  they  had  under- 
stood by  the  '  Son  of  God '  nothing  more  than  the  ethical  or 
theocratic  Sonship  of  their  own  ancient  kings  and  saints.  If  the 
Jews  held  Christ  to  be  a  Mse  Messiah,  a  false  prophet,  a  blas- 
phemer, it  was  because  He  claimed  literal  Divinity.  True,  the 
Messiah  was  to  have  been  Divine.  But  the  Jews  had  secularized 
the  Messianic  promises ;  and  the  Sanhedrin  held  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  worthy  of  death  under  the  terms  of  the  Mosaic  law,  as  ex- 
pressed in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy^.  After  the  witnesses 
had  delivered  their  various  and  inconsistent  testimonies,  the 
high  priest  arose  and  said,  *  I  adjure  Thee  by  the  living  God, 
that  Thou  tell  us  whether  Thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Thou  hast  said :  nevertheless  I  say  unto 
you.  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Then  the 
high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  saying.  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy  0/ 
The  blasphemy  did  not  consist,  either  in  the  assumption  of  the 
title  Son  of  Man,  or  in  the  claim  to  be  Messiah,  or  even,  except- 
ing indirectly,  in  that  which  by  the  terms  of  Daniel's  prophecy 
was  involved  in  Messiahship,  namely,  the  commission  to  judge 
the  world.     It  was  the  furtiier  claim  ^  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 

*  St.  Jobn  xix.  7.  '  Devant  oeprocurateur/  obsenres  M.  Salvador, '  chaoune 
des  parties  ^mit  une  parole  capitale.  Telle  fat  oelle  du  oonseil  ou  de  ses 
d^^u^ :  "  Nous  avons  une  loi ;  d'apr^  cette  loi  il  doit  mouiir/*  non  paroe- 
qu'il  s*est  fait  File  de  Dieu,  selon  1  expression  famili^  k  notre  langue  et 
k  nos  proph^tes ;  mais  paroequ'il  se  fait  ^gal  k  Dieu,  et  Dieu  m€me.*  Sal- 
vador, J&us-Christ,  ii.  p.  204. 

*>  Lev.  xxiv.  16 ;  Deut.  xiii.  5 ;  of.  Wilson,  Illustration  of  the  Method  of 
Explaining  the  New  Testament,  p.  26.  «  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  63-65. 

^  Pressena^,  Jdsus-Christ,  pp.  341,  615. 
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not  in  any  moral  or  theocratic,  but  in  the  natural  sense,  at  which 
the  high  priest  and  his  coadjutors  professed  to  be  so  deeply 
shocked.  The  Jews  felt,  as  our  Lord  intended,  that  the  Son  of 
Man  in  Daniel's  prophecy  could  not  but  be  Divine ;  they  knew 
what  He  meant  by  appropriating  such  words  as  applicable  to 
Himself.  Just  as  one  body  of  Jews  had  endeavoured  to  destroy 
Jesus  when  He  called  God  His  Father  in  such  sense  as  to  claim 
Divinity  ® ;  and  another  when  He  contrasted  His  Eternal  Being 
with  the  fleeting  life  of  Abraham  in  a  distant  past  ^ ;  and  another 
when  He  termed  Himself  Son  of  God,  and  associated  Himself 
with  His  Father  as  being  dynamically  and  so  substantially  OneS; 
— just  as  they  murmured  at  His  pretension  to  '  have  come  down 
from  Heaven  *»,'  and  detected  blasphemy  in  His  authoritative  re- 
mission of  sins^; — so  when,  before  His  judges,  He  admitted  that 
He  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  all  further  discussion  was  at 
an  end.  The  high  priest  exclaimed  *  Ye  have  heard  His  blas- 
phemy ;  *  and  they  all  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty  of  death. 
And  a  very  accomplished  Jew  of  our  own  day,  M.  Salvador,  has 
shewn  that  this  question  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  was  the  real 
point  at  issue  in  that  momentous  trial.  He  maintains  that 
a  Jew  had  no  logical  alternative  to  belief  in  the  Godhead  of 
Jesus  Christ  except  the  imperative  duty  of  putting  Him  to 
death  K 

III.  Li  order  to  do  justice  to  the  significance  of  our  Lord's 

•  St.  John  V.  17,  18.  '  Ibid.  viii.  58,  59.  «  Ibid.  x.  30,  31,  39. 

^  Ibid.  vi.  42.  i  St.  Matt.  ix.  3 ;  St.  Luke  v.  20,  21. 

'^  Salvador,  J^sus-Christ,  ii.  pp.  132,  133,  195 :  'La  question  avait  un 
cdt^  politique  ou  national  juif :  o*^tait  la  resistance  du  Fils  de  Marie,  dans 
Jerusalem  mSme,  auz  ordres  et  avertissements  du  grand  Conseil.  Au 
point  de  vue  religieux,  selon  la  loi,  J^us  se  trouvait  en  cause  pour  s*Stre 
declare  ^gal  k  Dieu  et  Dieu  lui-m^me.*  See  also  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson's 
Illustration  of  the  Method  of  Explaining  the  New  Testament,  p.  77,  sqq. 
Mr.  Wilson  shews  that  the  Sanhedrin  sincerely  believed  our  Lord  to  be 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  blasphemy,  as  inseparable,  to  a  Jewish  apprehension, 
from  His  claim  to  be  Divine.  This  is  argued  (i)  frt)m  the  regularity  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  length  of  the  trial,  and  the  earnest- 
ness and  unanimity  of  the  judges.  The  false  witnesses  were  considered  as 
such  by  the  Sanhedrin :  our  Lord  was  condemned  on  the  strength  of  His 
Own  confession ;  (2)  frt)m  the  language  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin 
before  Pilate :  '  By  our  law  He  ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself 
the  Son  of  God  ;*  (3)  from  the  fact  that  i^e  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  had 
no  material  object  to  gain  by  pronouncing  Jesus  guilty,  without  being 
persuaded  of  His  criminality  in  claiming  to  be  a  Divine  Person.  Mr.  Wilson 
fortifies  these  considerations  by  appealing  to  our  Lord's  silence,  to  St.  Peter's 
address  to  his  countrymen  in  Acts  iii.  I4-I7>  and  to  the  general  conduct  of 
the  Jewish  people. 
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language  about  Himself,  let  us  for  a  moment  reflect  on  our  very 
fundamental  conceptions  of  His  character.  There  is  indeed  a 
certain  seeming  impropriety  in  using  that  word  'character'  with 
respect  to  Jesus  Christ  at  all.  For  in  modem  language 
'  character '  generally  implies  the  predominance  or  the  absence 
of  some  side  or  sides  of  that  great  whole,  which  we  picture  to 
ourselves  in  the  background  of  each  individual  man  as  the  true 
and  complete  ideal  of  human  nature.  This  predominance  or 
absence  of  particular  traits  or  faculties,  this  precise  combination 
of  active  or  of  passive  qualities,  determines  die  moral  flavour  of 
each  individual  life,  and  constitutes  character.  Character  is 
that  whereby  the  individual  is  marked  off  from  the  presumed 
standard  or  level  of  typical  manhood.  Yet  the  closest  analysis 
of  the  actual  Human  Life  of  Jesus  reveals  a  moral  Portrait  not 
only  unlike  any  that  men  have  witnessed  before  or  since,  but 
especially  remarkable  in  that  it  presents  an  equally  balanced  and 
entirely  harmonious  representation  of  aU  the  normal  elements  of 
our  perfected  moral  nature  l.  Still,  we  may  dare  to  ask  the 
question :  What  are  the  features  in  that  perfectly  harmonious 
moral  Life,  upon  which  the  reverence  and  tiie  love  of  Christians 
dwells  most  constantly,  most  thankfully,  most  enthusiastically  1 

I.  If  then  on  such  a  subject  I  may  utter  a  truism  without 
irreverence,  I  say  first  of  all  that  Jesus  Christ  was  sincere.  He 
possessed  that  one  indispensable  qualification  for  any  teacher, 
specially  for  a  teacher  of  religion:  He  believed  in  what  He  said, 
without  reserve;  and  He  said  what  He  believed,  without  regard 
to  consequences.  Material  error  is  very  pardonable,  if  it  be 
error  which  in  good  faith  believes  itself  to  be  truth.  But  evident 
insincerity  we  cannot  pardon;  we  cannot  regard  with  any  other 
sentiment  than  that  of  indignation  the  conscious  propagation  of 
what  is  known  to  be  false,  or  even  to  be  exaggerated.  K  however 
the  sincerity  of  our  Lord  could  be  reasonably  called  in  question, 
it  might  suffice,  among  the  various  facts  which  so  irresistibly 
establish  it,  to  point  to  His  dealings  with  persons  who  followed 
and  trusted  Him.    It  is  easy  to  denounce  the  errors  of  men  who 

I  Young,  ChriBt  of  History,  p.  217 :  'The  difficulty  which  we  chiefly  feel 
in  dealing  with  the  character  of  Christ,  as  it  unfolded  itself  before  men, 
arises  from  its  absolute  perfection.  On  this  very  account  it  is  less  fitted  to 
arrest  observation.  A  single  excellence  unusually  developed,  though  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  faults,  is  instantly  and  universally  attractive.  Per- 
fect symmetry,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  startle,  and  is  hidden  from 
common  and  casual  observers.  But  it  is  this  which  belongs  emphatically  to 
the  Christ  of  the  Gospels ;  and  we  distinguish  in  Him  at  each  moment  that 
precise  manifestation  which  is  most  natural  and  most  right.* 
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oppose  us ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  always  perfectly  outspoken 
with  those  who  love  us,  or  who  look  up  to  us,  or  whose  services 
may  be  of  use  to  us,  and  who  may  be  alienated  by  our  out- 
spokenness. Now  Jesus  Christ  does  not  merely  drag  forth  to 
the  light  of  day  the  hidden  motives  of  His  powerful  adversaries, 
that  He  may  exhibit  them  with  so  mercifully  implacable  an 
accuracy,  in  all  their  baseness  and  pretension.  He  exposes,  with 
equal  impartiality,  the  weakness,  or  the  unreality,  or  the  self- 
deception  of  others  who  already  regard  Him  with  affection  or 
who  desire  to  espouse  His  cause.  A  disciple  addresses  him  as 
*Good  Master.'  The  address  was  in  itself  sufficiently  justifiable; 
but  our  Lord  observed  that  the  speaker  had  used  it  in  an  unreal 
and  conventional  manner.  In  order  to  mark  His  displeasure  He 
solemnly  asked,  *  Why  callest  thou  Me  good  %  There  is  none  good 
but  One,  that  is,  God "».'  A  multitude  which  He  has  fed  miracu- 
lously returns  to  seek  Him  on  the  following  day;  but  instead 
of  silently  accepting  this  tacit  proof  of  His  popular  power.  He 
observes,  'Ye  seek  Me,  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles,  but 
because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled ^*  On  another 
occasion,  we  are  told,  *  there  went  great  multitudes  with  Him.' 
He  turns,  warns  them  that  all  human  affections  must  be  sacrificed 
to  His  service,  and  that  none  could  be  His  disciple  who  does  not 
take  up  the  cross <>.  He  solemnly  bids  men  'count  the  cost'  before 
they  *  build  the  tower'  of  discipleshipP.  He  is  on  the  point  of  being 
deserted  by  all,  and  an  Apostle  protests  with  fervid  exaggeration 
that  he  is  ready  to  go  with  Him  to  prison  or  to  death.  But  our 
Lord,  instead  of  at  once  welcoming  the  affection  which  dictated 
this  protestation,  pauses  to  shew  Simon  Peter  how  little  he  really 
knew  of  the  weakness  of  his  own  heart  <i.  With  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  with  Simon  the  Pharisee,  with  the  Jews  in  the  temple, 
with  the  rich  young  man,  it  is  ever  the  same ;  Christ  cannot 
flatter,  He  cannot  disguise.  He  cannot  but  set  forth  truth  in  its 
limpid  purity "".  Such  was  His  moral  attitude  throughout :  sin- 
cerity was  the  mainspring  of  His  whole  thought  and  action ;  and 
when  He  stood  before  His  judges.  He  could  exclaim,  in  this  as  in 
a  wider  sense,  *  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came 
I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth  *.' 
Surely  this  sincerity  of  our  Holy  Saviour  is  even  at  this  hour 
a  main  secret  of  His  attractive  power.     Men,  we  know,  may 

™  St.  Mark  x.  18.  "  St.  John  vi.  26.  •  St.  Luke  xiv.  26,  27. 

P  Ibid.  ver.  28.  •»  St.  John  xiii.  37,  38. 

'  Cf.  Newman,    Parochial   Sermons,    vol.  v.   p.  37,  senn.  3:    'Unreal 
Words.'  ■  St.  John  xviii.  37. 
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flatter  and  deceive,  till  at  length  the  soul  grows  sick  and  weary 
of  a  world,  which  Truth  in  her  stem  simplicity  might  some- 
times seem  to  have  abandoned.  But  Jesus  Christ,  speaking  to  us 
from  the  Gospel  pages,  or  speaking  in  the  secret  chambers  of 
conscience,  is  a  Monitor  Whom  we  can  trust  to  tell  us  the  un- 
welcome but  wholesome  truth ;  and  could  we  conceive  of  Him 
as  false.  He  would  no  longer  be  Himself  in  our  thought ;  He 
would  not  be  changed ;  He  would  simply  have  disappeared  ^. 

2.  A  second  moral  truism :  Jesus  Christ  was  unselfish.  His 
Life  was  a  prolonged  act  of  Self-sacrifice ;  and  saciifice  of  self  is 
the  practical  expression  and  measure  of  unselfishness.  It  might 
have  seemed  that  where  there  was  no  sin  to  be  curbed  or  worn 
away  by  sorrow  and  pain,  there  room  might  have  been  found  for 
a  lawful  measure  of  self-satisfaction.  But '  even  Christ  pleased 
not  Himself.'  He  'sought  not  His  own  glory;'  'He  came  not 
to  do  His  Own  will  v.'  His  Body  and  His  Soul,  with  all  the 
faculties,  the  activities,  the  latent  powers  of  each,  were  offered 
to  the  Divine  Will.  His  finends.  His  relatives.  His  mother  and 
His  home,  His  pleasure.  His  reputation.  His  repose,  were  all 
abandoned  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  good  of  His 
brethren.  His  Self-sacrifice  included  the  whole  range  of  His 
human  thought  and  affection  and  action ;  it  lasted  throughout 
His  Life ;  its  highest  expression  was  His  Death  upon  the  Gross. 
Those  who  believe  Him  to  have  been  merely  a  man  endowed 
with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  or  even  only  with  the 
power  of  wielding  vast  moral  influence  over  masses  of  men, 
cannot  but  recognise  the  rare  loveliness  and  sublimity  of  a  Life 
in  which  great  powers  were  consciously  possessed,  yet  were 
never  exercised  for  those  objects  which  the  selfish  instinct  of 
ordinary  men  would  naturally  pursue.  It  is  this  disinterested- 
ness ;  this  devotion  to  the  real  interests  of  humankind ;  this 
radical  antagonism  of  His  whole  character  to  that  deepseated 
selfishness,  which  in  our  better  moments  we  men  hate  in  our- 
selves and  which  we  always  hate  in  others ; — it  is  this  complete 


*  F^ix,  J^us-Christ,  p.  516 ;  Channiiig,  Works,  ii.  55 :  '  When  I  trace 
the  unaffected  majesty  wnich  runs  through  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  see  Him 
never  falling  below  His  sublime  claims  amidst  poverty,  and  scorn,  and  in 
His  last  agony,  I  have  a  feeling  of  the  reality  of  His  character  which  I 
cannot  express.  I  feel  that  the  Jewish  carpenter  could  no  more  have  con- 
ceived and  sustuned  this  character  under  motives  of  imposture,  than  an 
infant's  arm  could  repeat  the  deeds  of  Hercules,  or  his  uoAwakened  in- 
tellect comprehend  and  rival  the  matchless  works  of  genius.* 

^  Rom.  XV.  3 ;  St.  John  v.  50,  vi.  38 ;  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  39. 
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renunciation  of  all  that  has  no  object  beyond  self,  which  has  won 
to  Jesus  Christ  the  heart  of  mankind.  In  Jesus  Christ  we  hail 
the  One  Friend  Who  loves  perfectly;  Who  expresses  perfect 
love  by  the  utter  surrender  of  Self ;  Who  loves  even  unto  death. 
In  Jesus  Christ  we  greet  the  Good  Shepherd  of  humanity ;  He 
is  the  Good  Shepherd  under  Whose  care  we  can  lack  nothing, 
and  Whose  glory  it  is  that  He  *giveth  His  Life  for  the  sheep  ^.' 

3.  A  third  moral  truism:  Jesus  Christ  was  humble.  He  might 
have  appeared,  even  to  human  eyes,  as  'One  naturally  con- 
tented with  obscurity ;  wanting  the  restless  desire  for  eminence 
and  distinction  which  is  so  common  in  great  men;  hating  to 
put  forward  personal  claims;  disliking  competition  and  dis- 
putes who  should  be  greatest ;  .  .  .  fond  of  what  is  simple  and 
homely,  of  children,  and  poor  people  y.'  It  might  have  almost 
seemed  as  if  His  preternatural  powers  were  a  source  of  distress 
and  embarrassment  to  Him;  so  eager  was  He  to  economize 
their  exercise  and  to  veil  them  from  the  eyes  of  men.  He  was 
particularly  careful  that  His  miracles  should  not  add  to  His 
reputation z.  Again  and  again  He  very  earnestly  enjoined  silence 
on  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  His  miraculous  cures  ^.  He 
would  not  gratify  persons  whose  motive  in  seeking  His  com- 
pany was  a  vain  curiosity  to  see  the  proo&  of  His  power  b. 
py  this  humility  is  Jesus  Christ  most  emphatically  distinguished 
from  the  philosophers  of  the  ancient  world.  Whatever  else 
they  may  have  been,  they  were  not  humble.  But  Jesus  Christ 
loses  His  individuality  if  you  separate  Him  in  thought  for  one 
moment  from  His  '  great  humility.'  His  humility  is  the  key  to 
His  whole  life ;  it  is  the  measuring-line  whereby  His  actions,  His 
sufferings,  His  words,  His  very  movements  must  be  meted  in 
order  to  be  understood.  *  Learn  of  Me,'  He  says,  '  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls  «.* 

But  what  becomes  of  these  integral  features  of  His  character 
if,  after  considering  the  language  which  He  actually  used  about 
Himself,  we  should  go  on  to  deny  that  He  is  God  % 
J  Is  He,  if  He  be  not  God,  really  humble  ?  Is  that  reiterated 
l^^lf-assertion,  to  the  accents  of  which  we  have  been  listening 
this  morning,  consistent  with  any  known  form  of  creaturely 
humility  1     Can  Jesus  thus  bid  us  believe  in  Him,  love  Him, 

*  St.  John  X.  II.  f  Ecce  Homo,  pp.  178,  179. 

*  St.  Luke  viii.  5 1 . 

*  St.  Matt.  ix.  30 :  ivefipifji'fiffaro ;  xii.  16 :  hr€rlfi7i(r€if  ainoTs, 

^  St.  Mark  viii.  11,  la;  St.  Matt.  x^i.  i,  4;   St.  Luke  xi.  16;   St.  John 
vi.  30.  «  St.  Matt.  xi.  29. 
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obey  Him,  live  by  Him,  live  for  Him ;  can  He  thus  claim  to 
be  the  universal  Teacher  and  the  uniyersal  Judge,  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  the  Life  of  humanity, — ^if  He  be  indeed  only  man? 
What  is  humility  but  the  honest  recognition  of  truth  respecting 
self)  Could  any  mere  man  claim  that  place  in  thought,  in 
society,  in  history,  that  authority  over  conscience,  that  rela- 
tionslup  to  the  Most  High;  could  he  claim  such  powers  and 
duties,  such  a  position,  and  such  prerogatives  as  are  claimed 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet  be  justly  deemed  'meek  and  lowly 
of  heart')  If  Christ  is  God  as  well  as  Man,  His  language  falls 
into  its  place,  and  all  is  intelligible ;  but  if  you  deny  His 
Divinity,  you  must  conclude  that  some  of  the  most  precious 
sayings  in  the  Gospel  are  but  the  outbreak  of  a  preposterous 
self-laudation ;  they  might  well  seem  to  breathe  the  very  spirit 
of  another  Lucifer  d. 

K  Jesus  Christ  be  not  God,  is  He  really  unselfish )  He  bids 
men  make  Himself  the  centre  of  their  affections  and  their 
thoughts;  and  when  God  does  this  He  is  but  recalling  man 
to  that  which  is  man's  proper  duty,  to  the  true  direction  and 
law  of  man's  being.  But  deny  Christ's  Divinity,  and  what  will 
you  say  of  the  disinterestedness  of  His  perpetual  self-assertion®) 

^  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  154 :  'When  I  find  his  lugli 
satisfaction  at  all  personal  recognition  and  bowing  before  his  individuality, 
I  almost  doubt  whether,  if  one  wished  to  draw  the  character  of  a  vain  and 
vacillating  pretender,  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  anything  nearer  to  the 
purpose  than  this.*  (p.  158), '  I  can  no  longer  give  the  same  human  reverence 
as  before  to  one  who  has  been  seduced  into  vanity  so  egregious  [as  to  claim 
to  be  the  Son  of  Man].*  So  our  Lord*s  parabolical  sayings  are  said  (p.  153) 
to  'indicate  vanity  and  incipient  sacerdotalism ;*  (p.  157),  His  tone,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  rich  young  man,  is  'magisterial,  decisive,  and  final,*  so  as  to 
keep  up  '  his  own  ostentation  of  omniscience  ;*  His  precept  bidding  men 
receive  those  whom  He  sent  (Matt.  x.  40)  suggests  the  observation  that 
inasmuch  as  the  disciples  '  had  no  claims  whatever,  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  to 
reverence,  it  appears  to  me  a  very  extravagant  and  fanatical  sentiment  thus 
to  couple  the  favour  or  wrath  of  God  with  their  reception  oar  rejection* 
(p.  157).     Compare  F^lix,  J^us-Christ,  pp.  301-333. 

*  M.  Benan  accounts  for  our  Lord*s  scdf-assertion  in  the  following  manner : 
'  n  ne  prdchait  pas  ses  opinions,  il  se  prdchait  lui-mdme.  Souvent  des  &me8 
tr^s-grandes  et  tr^-d^sint^ess^es  pr^entent,  associ^  k  beaucoup  d*^^vation, 
ce  caract^  de  perp^tuelle  attention  k  elles-mdmes,  et  d'extrhne  tuscepti- 
hiliU  pertonnelle,  qui  en  giniral  est  le  propre  desfemmes,  Leur  persuasion 
que  Dieu  est  en  elles  et  s*occupe  perp^tuellement  aelles  est  si  forte  qu*elles 
ne  craignent  nullement  de  s*imposer  aux  autres.*  (Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  7^*) 
Accordingly,  we  are  told  that  '  J^sus  ne  doit  pas  dtre  jug^  sur  la  rhgle  de 
noB  petites  convenances.  L*admiration  de  ses  disciples  le  d^bordait  et  l*en- 
tralnait.  H  est  Evident  que  le  titre  de  Babbi,  dont  il  s*^tait  d'abord  contend 
ne  lui  su0isait  plus ;  le  titre  m6me  de  proph^te  ou  d*envoy^  de  Diep 
IV) 
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What  matters  it  that  He  teaches  the  ^  enthusiasm  of  humanity/ 
if  that  enthusiasm  was  after  all  to  centre  in  a  merely  human 
self,  and  to  surround  His  human  presence  with  a  tribute  of 
superhuman  honour  %  What  avails  it  that  He  proclaims  the  law 
of  self-renouncement,  if  He  is  Himself  thus  guilty  of  its  signal 
infraction )  Nay,  for  what  generous  purpose  can  He  still  be  held 
to  have  died  upon  the  Cross  ?  The  Cross  is  indeed  for  Christians 
the  symbol  and  the  throne  of  a  boundless  Love ;  but  it  is  only 
such  to  those  who  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Crucified. 
Deny  the  truth  of  Christ's  account  of  Himself;  deny  the  over- 
whelming moral  necessity  for  His  perpetual  Self-assertion ;  and 
His  Death  may  assume  another  aspect.  For  He  plainly  courted 
death  by  His  last  denunciations  against  the  Pharisees,  and  by 
His  presence  at  a  critical  moment  in  Jerusalem.  That  He  was 
thus  voluntarily  slain  and  has  redeemed  us  by  His  Blood  is  indeed 
the  theme  of  the  praises  which  Christians  daily  offer  Him  on 
earth  and  in  paradise.  But  if  He  be  not  the  Divine  Victim 
freely  offering  Himself  for  men  upon  the  altar  of  the  Cross,  may 
He  not  be  what  Christian  lips  cannot  force  themselves  to  utter? 
You  urge  that  in  any  case  He  would  be  a  man  freely  devoting 
himself  for  truth  and  goodness.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that 
His  excessive  self-assertion  would  impair  our  confidence  in  the 
purity  of  ffis  motive.  Is  not  self-sacrifice,  even  when  pushed 
to  the  last  extremity,  a  suspected  and  tainted  thing,  when  it 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  consistent  effort  to  give  unwarranted 
prominence  to  self  1  Have  not  men  ere  now  even  risked  death 
for  the  selfish,  albeit  unsubstantial,  object  of  a  posthumous 
renown' 1  If  Jesus  was  merely  man,  and  His  death  no  more 
than  the  fitting  close,  the  supreme  effort  of  a  life  consistently 
devoted  to  the  assertion  of  self,  has  He  not  ^  succeeded  beyond 

pondait  plus  k  sa  pens^e.  La  position  qu*il  s'attribaait  etait  celle  d*un  Stre 
Burhumain,  et  il  voulait  qu*on  le  regard^t  oomme  ayant  avec  Dieu  un  rap- 
port plus  ^ev^  que  celui  des  autres  hommes.*     (Vie  de  J^us,  p.  246.) 

'  Newman,  Phases,  p.  158 :  *  When  he  had  resolved  to  claim  Messiahship 
publicly,  one  of  two  results  was  inevitable,  if  that  claim  was  ill-founded : — 
viz.,  either  he  must  have  become  an  impostor  in  order  to  screen  his  weak- 
ness ;  or  he  must  have  retracted  his  pretensions  amid  much  humiliation  and 
have  retired  into  privacy  to  learn  sober  wisdom.  JVow  these  aUematives 
there  was  escape  onhf  by  death,  and  upon  death  Jesus  purposely  rushed.* 
(p.  161.)  *Does  my  firiend  deny  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  wilfidly  in- 
curred? The  "orthodox"  not  merely  admit  but  maintain  it.  Their  creed 
justifies  it  by  the  doctrine  that  his  death  was  a  "  sacrifice  *'  so  pleasing  10 
God  as  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  world.  This  honestly  meets  the  objec- 
tions to  self-destruction ;  for  how  better  could  life  be  used  than  by  laying  it 
down  for  such  a  piize/ 
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the  dreams  of  the  most  delirious  votary  of  fame  1  If  the  blood 
of  a  merely  human  Christ  was  the  price  which  was  deliberately 
paid  for  glory  on  Mount  Calvary,  then  it  is  certain  that  the 
sufferer  has  had  his  reward.  But  at  least  he  died,  only  as  others 
have  died,  who  have  sought  and  found  at  the  hands  of  their 
fellow-men,  in  death  as  in  life,  a  tribute  of  sympathy,  of  ad- 
miration, of  honour.  And  we  owe  to  such  a  sufferer  nothing 
beyond  the  compassionate  silence  wherewith  charity  would  fain 
veil  the  violence  of  selfishness,  robed  in  her  garments,  and 
seeking  to  share  her  glory  and  her  power,  while  false  to  the  very 
vital  principle  which  makes  her  what  she  iss/ 

Once  more,  if  Jesus  Christ  is  not  God,  can  we  even  say  that 
He  is  sincere  ^9  Let  us  suppose  that  it  were  granted,  as  it  is  by 
no  means  granted,  that  Jesus  Christ  nowhere  asserts  His  literal 
Godhead '.  Let  us  suppose  that  He  was  after  all  merely  man, 
and  had  never  meant  to  do  more  than  describe,  in  the  language 
of  mysticism,  the  intertwining  of  His  human  Soul  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  in  a  communion  so  deep  and  absorbing  as  to  obliterate 
His  sense  of  distinct  human  personality.  Let  this,  I  say,  be 
supposed  to  have  been  His  meaning,  and  let  His  sincerity  be 
taken  for  granted.  Who  then  shall  anticipate  the  horror  of  His 
soul  or  the  fire  of  His  words,  when  He  is  once  made  aware  of 
the  terrible  misapprehension  to  which  His  language  has  £^ven 

<  F^z,  J^UB-Cbrist,  p.  314 ;  Young,  The  Christ  of  History,  p.  339. 

^  Newman,  Phases,  p.  154:  'It  soinetimes  seems  to  me  the  picture  of  a 
conscious  and  wllfal  impostor.  His  general  character  is  too  high  for  iku; 
and  I  therefore  make  deductions  from  the  account.  Still  I  do  not  see  how 
the  present  narrative  could  have  grown  up,  if  he  had  been  really  simple 
and  straightforward  and  not  pery^ed  by  his  essentially  false  position.* 
Mr.  Newman  is  complaining  that  our  Lord  'does  not  honestly  and  plainly 
renounce  pretension  to  surade,  as  Mr.  Martineau  would,'  but  his  language 
obviously  suggests  a  wider  application,  (p.  158.)  'I  feel  assured,  k  priori, 
that  such  presumption  [as  that  of  claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  Man  of  Dan.  vii.] 
flNwf  iMive  entangled  1^  into  evasions  and  insincerities,  which  naturally 
end  in  crookedness  of  conscience  and  real  imposture,  however  noble  a  man's 
commencement,  and  however  unshrinking  his  sacriBoe  of  goods  and  ease 
and  Ufe.' 

'  M.  Benan  indeed  says,  '  J^us  n'^nonce  pas  un  moment  Tid^  sacril^e 
qu'il  soit  Dieu.*  (Vie  de  J^us,  p.  75.)  Yet,  'on  ne  nie  pas  qu*il  y  eftt 
dans  les  afiBrmations  de  J^sus  le  germe  de  la  doctrine  qui  devait  plus  tard 
fsdre  de  lui  une  hypostase  divine.  (Ibid.  p.  247.)  M.  Benan  even  explains 
our  Lord's  language  as  to  His  Person  on  the  ground  that  'I'id^alisme  trans- 
cendant  de  J^sus  ne  lui  permit  jamais  d'avoir  une  notion  bien  daire  de  sa 
propre  personnalit^.  II  est  son  P^re,  son  Ph-e  est  luV  (p.  244.)  In 
other  words,  our  Lord  did  affirm  His  Divinity,  but  only  because  He  wa&. 
unconsciously  perhaps,  a  Pantheist  t 
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rise  in  the  minds  around  Him  1  ^  Thou  being  a  man,  makest 
Thyself  God/  The  charge  was  literally  true:  being  human,  He 
did  make  Himself  God.  Christians  believe  that  He  only  'made' 
HimseK  that  which  He  is.  But  if  He  is  not  God,  where  does 
He  make  any  adequate  repudiation  of  a  construction  of  His 
words  so  utterly  derogatory  to  the  great  Creator,  so  necessarily 
abhorrent  to  a  good  man's  thought) 

Is  it  urged  that  on  one  occasion  He  '  explained  His  claim  to 
Divinity  by  a  quotation  which  implied  that  He  shared  that  claim 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  theocracy  1 '  It  has  already  been  shewn 
that  by  that  quotation  our  Lord  only  deprecated  immediate 
violence,  and  claimed  a  hearing  for  language  which  the  Jews 
themselves  regarded  as  not  merely  allowable,  but  sacred.  The 
quotation  justified  His  language  only,  and  not  His  full  meaning, 
which,  upon  gaining  the  ear  of  the  people,  He  again  proceeded 
to  assert.  Is  it  contended  that  in  such  sayings  as  that  addressed 
to  His  disciples,  '  My  Father  is  greater  than  I  k,'  He  abandoned 
any  pretension  to  be  a  Person  internal  to  the  Essential  Life  of 
God?  It  may  suffice  to  reply,  that  this  saying  can  have  no 
such  force,  if  its  application  be  restricted,  as  the  Latin  Fathers 
do  restrict  it,  and  with  great  apparent  probability,  to  our  Lord's 
Manhood.  But  even  if  our  Lord  is  here  speaking,  as  the 
Greeks  generally  maintain,  of  His  essential  Deity,  His  Words 
still  express  very  exactly  a  truth  which  is  recognised  and  re- 
quired by  the  Catholic  doctrine.  The  Subordination  of  the 
Everlasting  Son  to  the  Everlasting  Father  is  strictly  compatible 
with  the  Son's  absolute  Divinity ;  it  is  abundantly  implied  in 
our  Lord's  language ;  and  it  is  an  integral  element  of  the 
ancient  doctrine  which  steadily  represents  the  Father  as  Alone 
Unoriginate,  the  Fount  of  Deity  in  the  Eternal  Life  of  the 
Ever-blessed  Trinity!. 

*  St.  John  xiv.  28 :  irope^o/uai  irp^y  rhv  Uarepa*  Zri  6  flarfip  fiov  fiftfuy 
Itov  itrrl.  For  Patristic  arguments  against  the  Arian  abuse  of  this  text,  see 
Suicer,  Thes.  ii.  p.  1368.  The  fiu^oy6Tr)s  of  the  Father  is  referred  by 
St.  Athanasius,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil  (who,  however,  Ep.  viii.  givcii 
the  Latin  int.),  St.  Hilary,  to  the  Son's  being  the  Only-begotten :  cf.  also 
Pearson  on  Or.  i.  243 ;  Newman,  Par.  Serm.  vi.  60.  By  St.  Cyr.  Alex,  (de 
EectH  Fide,  28 ;  lies.  p.  91,  and  in  loc.) ;  St.  Ambrose  (in  Cone.  Aquil. 
§  36 ;  de  Fid.  ii.  61)  ;  St.  Augustine  (in  loc. ;  de  Trin.  i.  7 ;  Enchir.  x.) ; 
St.  Leo  (Ep.  xxviii.  ad  Flav.  c.  4 ;  and  in  the  Ath.  Creed,  to  the  Son's 
humiliation  as  incarnate.  St.  Augustine  unites  both  explanations  in  De 
Fide  et  Symb.  c.  9.     St.  Th.  Aq.  gives  both :  Summ.  Theol.  i.33.  i  ;  i.  43.  7. 

'  Bull,  Def .  Fid.  Nic.  iv.  i.  I :  '  Decretum  illud  Synodi  Nicaenae,  quo 
statuitur  Filium  Dei  esse  ecdv  iK  0€ov,  Deum  de  Deo,  suo  calculo  com- 
probarunt  doctores  Catholici,  tum  qui  ante  cum  qui  post  Synodum  illam 
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But  surely  an  admission  on  the  part  of  one  in  whom  men  saw 
nothing  more  than  a  fellow-creature,  that  the  Everlasting  God 
was  '  greater '  than  himself,  would  fail  to  satisfy  a  thoughtful 
listener  that  no  claim  to  Divinity  was  advanced  by  the  speaker. 
Such  an  admission  presupposes  some  assertion  to  which  it  stands 
in  the  relation  of  a  necessary  qualification.  If  any  good  man  of 
our  acquaintance  should  announce  that  God  was  ^greater'  than 
himself,  should  we  not  hold  him  to  be  guilty  of  something  worse 
than  a  stupid  truism  ™  %  Would  he  not  seem  to  imply  that  he 
was  not  really  a  creature  of  God's  hand  %  Would  not  his  words 
go  to  suggest  that  the  notion  of  his  absolute  equality  with  God 
was  not  to  be  dismissed  as  altogether  out  of  the  question) 
Should  we  not  peremptorily  remind  him  that  the  life  of  man  is 
related  to  the  Life  of  God,  not  as  the  less  to  the  greater,  but 
as  the  created  to  the  Uncreated,  and  that  it  is  an  impertinent 
irreverence  to  admit  superiority  of  rank,  where  the  real  truth  can 
only  be  expressed  by  an  assertion  of  radical  difference  of  natures  1 
And  assuredly  a  sane  and  honest  man,  who  had  been  accused  of 
associating  himself  with  the  Supreme  Being,  could  not  content 
himself  with  admitting  that  God  was  greater  than  himself. 
Knowing  himself  to  be  only  human,  would  he  not  insist  again  and 
again,  with  passionate  fervour,  upon  the  incommunicable  glory 
of  the  great  Creator  %  Would  not  a  purely  human  Christ  have 
anticipated  the  burning  words  of  the  indignant  Apostles  at  the 
gate  of  Lystra?  Far  more  welcome  to  human  virtue  most  surely 
it  would,  have  been  to  be  accused  of  blasphemy  for  meaning  what 
was  never  meant,  than  to  be  literally  supposed  to  mean  it.  For 
indeed  there  are  occasions  when  silence  is  impossible  to  a  sincere 
soul°.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  acquiescence  in  false- 
hood is  likely  to  gain  personal  reputation,  when  connivance  at  a 

scripsdre.  Nam  illi  omnes  uno  ore  doouerunt  nattxram  perfectioneflqne 
dlvinas,  Patri  Filioque  competere  non  collateraliter  ant  ooordinatb,  Bed  sub- 
ordinal^  ;  hoc  est,  Filium  eandem  qnidem  natnram  divinam  cnm  Patre  com- 
munem  habere,  sed  k  Patre  commnnicatam ;  ita  scilicet  at  Pater  solus 
natnram  illam  divinam  a  se  habeat,  sive  k  nullo  alio,  Filius  antem  k  Patre ; 
proinde  Pa^er,  Divinitatis  qu€B  inFilio  est,fons,  origo  etc  principium  sit.* 
See  Bull's  remarks  09  the  error  of  calling  the  Son  ahrSBeos,  as  though  He 
were  not  begotten  of  the  Father,  Ibid.  iv.  i.  7.  Also  Petavius,  De  Deo 
Deique  proprietatibus,  ii.  3,  6.  Compare  Hooker's  Works,  vol.  i.,  Keble's 
Preface,  p.  Ixxzi.  When  St.  Athanasius  calls  our  Lord  avTu<ro<f>la  (Orat. 
ii.  78,  iv.  24),  aMs  has  the  sense  of  *  full  reality '  as  distinct  from  that  of 
'Self-origination;'  the  idea  is  excluded  that  He  had  only  a  measure  of 
Wisdom  or  Divinity.     See  Petavius  de  Trin.  vii.  11. 

"  Coleridge,  Table-talk,  p.  25. 

^  See  Dean  Alford  on  St.  John  xix.  9. 
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misapprehension  may  aggrandize  self,  ever  so  slightly,  at  the  cost 
of  others.  How  would  the  sincerity  of  a  human  teacher  deserve 
the  name,  if,  passively,  without  repudiation,  without  protest,  he 
should  allow  language  expressive  whether  of  his  moral  elevation 
or  of  his  mystical  devotion  to  he  popularly  construed  into  a 
public  claim  to  share  the  Bank  and  Name  of  the  great  God  in 
heaven  ? 

It  is  here  that  the  so-termed  historical  Christ  of  M.  Renan, 
who,  as  we  are  informed,  is  still  the  moral  chief  of  humanity  <>, 
would  appear  even  to  our  natural  English  sense  of  honesty  to  be 
involved  in  serious  moral  difficulties.  M.  Benan  indeed  assures 
us,  somewhat  eagerly,  that  there  are  many  standards  of  sincerity  P; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  possible,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
acquiesce  knowingly  in  what  is  &lse,  while  yet  being,  in  some 

*  Benan,  Vie  de  J^us,  p.  457 :  '  Cette  sublime  personne,  qui  ohaque 
jour  preside  encore  au  destin  du  monde,  il  est  permis  de  Tappeler  divine^ 
non  en  ce  sens  que  J^sus  ait  absorb^  tout  le  divin,  ou  lui  ait  ^t^  ad^quat 
(pour  employer  l*expression  de  la  scolastique)  mais  en  ce  sens  que  J&us  est 
Tindividu  qui  a  fait  faire  d  son  esphce  le  plus  grand  pas  vers  le  divin, 
L'humanit^  dans  son  ensemble  offire  un  assemblage  d'6tres  bas,  %oistes, 
sup^rieurs  k  Tanimal  en  cela  seul  que  leur  ^goisme  est  plus  r^fldcbi.  Mais, 
au  milieu  de  cette  uniforme  vulgarity,  des  colonnes  s'^^vent  vers  le  ciel  et 
attestent  une  plus  noble  destin^e.  J^us  est  la  plus  haute  de  ces  colonnes 
qui  montrent  k  Tbomme  d'oti  il  vient,  et  oti  il  doit  tendre.  En  lui  s'est 
condense  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  bon  et  d*^ey^  dans  notre  nature.'  On  the 
other  hand,  M.  Benan  is  not  quite  consistent  with  himself,  as  he  is  of 
opinion  that  certain  Pagans  and  unbelievers  were  in  some  respects  superior 
to  our  Lord.  *  L'honndte  et  suave  Marc-AurMe,  Thumble  et  doux  Spinoza, 
n'ayant  pas  cru  a/u  miracle^  ont  ete  exempts  de  quelques  erreurs  que  JSsus 
parta^ea*  (Ibid.  p.  451.)  Moreover,  this  superiority  to  our  Lord  seems 
to  be  shared  by  that  advanced  school  of  sceptical  enquirers  to  which 
M.  Benan  himself  belongs.  'Par  notre  extreme  d^icatesse  dans  Temploi 
des  moyens  de  conviction,  par  notre  sincSritS  absolue  et  notre  amour 
dSsinUressS  de  I'idSe  pure,  nous  avons  fond^  nous  tous  qui  avons  vou^ 
notre  vie  h,  la  science,  un  nouvel  idSal  de  moralite.^  (Ibid.)  Indeed,  as 
regards  our  Lord,  M.  Benan  suggests  that  'il  est  probable  que  beaucoup  de 
ses  fautes  ont  ^t^  dissimul^es.*  (Ibid.  p.  458.) 

P  Ibid.  p.  253 :  'Pour  nous,  races  profonddment  sinenses,  la  conviction 
signifie  la  sincirit^  avec  soi-mSme.  Mais  la  sinc^rit^  avec  soi-m6me  n'a  pas 
beaucoup  de  sens  chez  les  peuples  orientauz,  peu  habitues  aux  d^catessee 
de  Tesprit  critique.  •  Bonne  foi  et  imposture  sont  des  mots  qui,  dans  notre 
conscience  rigide,  s^opposent  comme  deux  termes  inconciliables.  En  Orient^ 
il  y  a  de  Tun  k  I'autre  mille  fuites  et  mille  ddtours.  Les  auteurs  de  livres 
apocryphes  (de  "Daniel,"  d'  "Henoch,"  par  exemple),  honmies  si  exalt^s, 
conmiettaient  pour  leur  cause,  et  bien  cerbainement  sans  ombre  de  scrupule, 
un  acte  que  nous  appellerions  un  faux.  La  v^rit^  mat^rielle  a  tr^s-peu  de 
prix  pour  Toriental ;  il  voit  tout  k  travers  ses  id^es,  ses  int^rSts,  ses  passions. 
L^histoire  est  impossible,  si  Ton  n'admet  hautement  qu*il  y  a  pour  la  sin- 
c^riiS plusieurs  mesures.^ 
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transcendental  sense,  sincere.  Thus,  just  as  the  Christ  of 
M.  Benan  can  permit  the  raising  of  Lazarus  to  look  like  a 
miracle,  while  he  must  know  that  the  whole  episode  has  been 
a  matter  of  previous  arrangement<i,  so  he  can  apparently  use 
language  which  is  generally  understood  to  claim  Divinity,  with- 
out being  bound  to  explain  that  he  is  altogether  human'.  The 
'ideal  of  humanity'  contents  himself,  it  appears,  with  a  lower 
measure,  so  to  call  it,  of  sincerity;  and  while  we  are  scarcely 
embarrassed  by  the  enquiry  whether  such  sincerity  is  sincere  or 
not,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  observe  that  it  is  certainly  consistent 
neither  with  real  humility  nor  with  real  unselfishness  ". 

Thus  our  Lord's  human  glory  fades  before  our  eyes  when  we 
attempt  to  conceive  of  it  apart  from  the  truth  of  His  Divinity. 
He  is  only  perfect  as  Man,  because  He  is  truly  Gk)d.    If  He  is 

4  M.  Kenan  introdnces  his  account  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  by  ob- 
serving that  'les  amis  de  J^sus  d^siraient  un  grand  miracle  qui  frapp&t 
yivement  TincrMuIit^  hi^rosolymite.  La  resurrection  d*un  homme  connu  k 
Jerusalem  dut  paraltre  ce  qu'il  y  avait  de  plus  convaincant.  H  faut  se  rap- 
peler  id  que  la  condition  essentielle  de  la  vraie  critique  est  de  comprendre  la 
diversity  des  temps,  et  de  se  d^pouiller  des  repugnances  instinctives  qui  sont 
le  firuit  d*une  Education  purement  raisonnable.  H  faut  se  rappeler  aussi  que 
dans  cette  ville  impure  et  pesante  de  Jerusalem  Jhva  n'Staitplus  lui-m^ne, 
Sa  conscience,  par  la  faute  des  homines  et  non  par  la  sienncy  avait  perdu 
quelqne  chose  de  sa  UmpiditS primordiale,*  (Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  359.)  tinder 
uiese  circumstances,  '  il  se  passa  k  B^thanie  quelque  chose  qui  fut  regard^ 
oomme  une  resurrection.*  (p.  360.)  'Peut-Hre  "LBSsaxe,  p&le  encore  de  sa 
maladie,  se  fit-il  entourer  de  bandelettes  comme  un  mort,  et  enfermer  dans 
son  tombeau  de  famille. . .  J^sus  d^sira  voir  encore  une  fois  oelui  qu*il  avait 
aime,  et,  la  pierre  ayant  4(t6  ecartee,  Lazare  sortit  avec  ses  bandelettes  et  la 
tdte  entouree  d*un  suaire.  Oette  apparition  dut  naturellement  6tre  regard^e 
par  tout  le  monde  comme  une  resurrection.     La  foi  ne  connait  d*autre  loi 

que  rinterdt  de  ce  qu*elle  croit  le  vrai Quant  k  jesus,  il  n*etait  pas 

plus  maitre  que  saint  Bernard,  que  saint  ErfUi9ois  d* Assise  de  moderer 
ravidite  de  la  foule  et  de  ses  propres  disciples  pour  le  merveilleux.  La 
mort,  d'ailleurs,  allait  dans  quelques  jours  lui  rendre  sa  liberte  divine, 
et  Varracher  aux  fatales  nScessitis  d'un  rdle  qui  chaquejour  devenait  plus 
exiffeant,  phis  decile  d  soutenir.*  (p.  363.) 

'  Someitimes  M.  Kenan  endeavours  to  avoid  this  conclusion  by  repre- 
senting our  Lord's  self-proclamation  as  being  in  truth  the  result  of  a  vain 
self-surrender  to  the  fanatical  adulation  of  His  followers,  the  reiteration 
of  which  in  the  end  deceived  Himself.  (Vie  de  Jesus,  p.  139) :  'Naturelle- 
ment, plus  on  croyait  en  lui,  plus  il  croyait  en  lui-mdme.*  Accordingly 
(p.  340)  'sa  legende  [i.e.  the  account  given  of  Him  in  the  Gospels  and  in 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  specially  the  doctrine  of  His  Divinity]  etait  le 
fruit  d  une  grande  conspiration  toute  spontanea  et  t^6lahOrait  autour  de  lui 
de  son  vivant*  Thus  (p.  238)  the  Christ  of  M.  Kenan  first  allows  himself 
to  be  falsely  called  the  Son  of  David,  and  th^n  'il  finit,  ce  semble,  par 
y  prendre  plaisir.'     Cf.  p.  297,  note. 

"  Felix,  jesus-Christ,  p.  321. 

IV] 


2o6         *  Christies,  si  non  Deus,  non  bonus' 

not  God,  He  is  not  a  humble  or  an  unselfish  man.  Nay,  He  ia 
not  even  sincere  ;  unless  indeed  we  have  recourse  to  a  supposi- 
tion upon  which  the  most  desperate  of  His  modem  opponents 
have  not  yet  ventured,  and  say  with  His  jealous  kinsmen  in  the 
early  days  of  His  Ministry,  that  He  was  beside  Himself*.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  seem  that  there  must  have  been  strange  method 
in  a  madness  which  could  command  the  adoration  of  the  civilized 
world ;  nor  would  any  such  supposition  be  seriously  entertained 
by  those  who  know  under  what  conditions  the  very  lowest  forms 
of  moral  influence  are  at  all  possible.  The  choice  really  lies 
between  the  hypothesis  of  conscious  and  culpable  insincerity, 
and  the  belief  that  Jesus  speaks  literal  truth  and  must  be  taken 
at  His  word  ^. 

You  complain  that  this  is  one  of  those  alternatives  which 
orthodoxy  is  wont  to  substitute  for  less  violent  arguments,  and 
from  the  exigencies  of  which  you  piously  recoil?  But  under 
certain  circumstances  such  alternatives  are  legitimate  guides  to 
truth,  nay,  they  are  the  only  guides  available.  Certainly  we 
cannot  create  such  alternatives  by  any  process  of  dialectical 
manufacture,  if  they  do  not  already  exist.  If  they  are  not  mat- 
ters of  fact,  they  can  easily  be  convicted  of  inaccuracy.  We  who 
stand  in  this  pulpit  are  not  makers  or  masters  of  the  eternal 
harmonies ;  we  can  but  exhibit  them  as  best  we  may.  Truth, 
even  in  her  severer  moods,  must  ever  be  welcome  to  sincerity; 
and  she  does  us  a  service  by  reminding  us  that  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  embrace  within  the  range  of  our  religious  negations 
just  so  much  dogma  as  we  wish  to  deny,  and  to  leave  the  rest 
really  intact.  It  is  no  hardship  to  reason  that  we  cannot  deny 
the  conclusion  of  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  without  impugning 
the  axioms  which  are  the  basis  of  its  demonstration.  It  is  no 
hardship  to  faith  that  we  cannot  deny  the  Divinity  of  Jesus, 
without  casting  a  slur  upon  His  Human  Character.     There  are 

*  Channing,  Works,  ii.  56 :  'The  charge  of  an  extravagant,  self-deluding 
enthusiasm  is  the  last  to  be  fastened  on  Jesus.  Where  can  we  find  traces 
of  it  in  His  history  ?  Do  we  detect  them  in  the  calm  authority  of  His  pre- 
cepts ;  in  the  mild,  practical,  beneficent  spirit  of  His  religion ;  in  the  un- 
laboured simplicity  of  the  language  in  which  He  unfolds  His  high  powers 
and  the  sublime  truths  of  religion ;  or  in  the  good  sense,  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  He  always  discovers  in  His  estimate  and  treatment  of 
the  different  classes  of  men  with  whom  He  acted  ?  .  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  that, 
remarkable  as  was  the  character  of  Jesus,  it  was  distinguished  by  nothing 
more  than  by  calmness  and  self-possession.*    Gf.  Appendix,  note  E. 

"  Of.  Guizot,  Meditations  sur  TEssence  de  la  Religion  Chr^tienne.  Paris, 
i%(>4,  pp.  324-326. 
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fatal  inclines  in  the  world  of  religious  thought;  and  even  if  men 
deem  it  courteous  to  ignore  them,  such  courtesy  is  scarcely 
charitable.  If  our  age  does  not  guide  anxious  minds  by  its 
loyal  adherence  to  God's  Revelation,  its  very  errors  may  have 
their  uses ;  they  may  warn  us  off  ground,  on  which  Heason  can- 
not  rest,  and  where  Faith  is  imperilled,  by  enacting  before  our 
eyes  a  redtictio  ad  ahsurdum  or  a  reduetio  ad  harrihtle. 

Of  a  truth  the  alternative  before  us  is  terrible;  but  can 
devout  and  earnest  thought  falter  for  a  moment  in  the  agony 
of  its  suspense)  Surely  it  cannot.  The  moral  Character  of 
Christ,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  preternatural  &cts  of  His 
Human  Life,  will  bear  the  strain  which  the  argument  puts  upon 
itx.  It  is  easier  for  a  good  man  to  believe  that,  in  a  world 
where  he  is  encompassed  by  mysteries,  where  his  own  being 
itself  is  a  consummate  mystery,  the  Moral  Author  of  the  wonders 
around  him  should  for  great  moral  purposes  have  taken  to  Him- 
self a  created  form,  than  that  the  one  Human  Life  which  realizes 
the  idea  of  humanity,  the  one  Man  Who  is  at  once  perfect 
strength  and  perfect  tenderness,  the  one  Pattern  of  our  race  in 
Whom  its  virtues  are  combined,  and  from  Whom  its  vices  are 
eliminated,  should  have  been  guilty,  when  speaking  about  Him- 
self of  an  arrogance,  of  a  self-seeking,  and  of  an  insincerity 
which,  if  admitted,  must  justly  degrade  Him  far  below  the  morsd 
level  of  millions  among  His  unhonoured  worshippers.  It  is 
easier,  in  short,  to  believe  that  God  has  consummated  His  works 
of  wonder  and  of  mercy  by  a  crowning  Self-revelation  in  which 
mercy  and  beauty  reach  their  climax,  than  to  close  the  moral 
eye  to  the  brightest  spot  that  meets  it  in  human  history,  and — 
since  a  bare  Theism  reproduces  the  main  difficulties  of  Chris- 
tianity without  any  of  its  compensations — to  see  at  last  in  man's 
inexplicable  destiny  only  the  justification  of  his  despair.  Tet 
the  true  alternative  to  this  frightful  conclusion  is  in  reality  a 
frank  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  which  is  under  consideration  in 

*  Ohanning,  Works,  ii.  6i :  'I  know  not  what  can  be  added  to  heighten 
the  wonder,  reverence,  and  love,  which  are  due  to  Jesus.  When  I  consider 
EQm,  not  only  as  possessed  with  the  consciousness  of  an  unexampled  and 
unbounded  majesty,  but  as  recognising  a  kindred  nature  in  all  human 
beings,  and  living  and  dying  to  raise  them  to  a  participation  of  His  divine 
glories ;  and  when  I  see  Him  under  these  views  allying  Himself  to  men  by 
the  tenderest  ties,  embracing  them  with  a  spirit  of  humanity  which  no 
insult,  injury,  or  pain  could  for  a  moment  repel  or  overpower,  I  am  filled 
with  wonder  as  well  as  reverence  and  love.  I  feel  that  this  character  is  not 
of  human  invention,  that  it  was  not  assumed  through  fraud  or  struck  out 
by  enthusiasm ;  for  it  is  infinitely  above  their  reach. 


2o8   The  Christ  of  history  is  the  Christ  of  dogma. 

these  lectures  y.  For  Christianity,  both  as  a  creed  and  as  a  life, 
depends  absolutely  upon  the  Personal  Character  of  its  Founder. 
Unless  His  virtues  were  only  apparent,  unless  His  miracles  were 
nothing  better  than  a  popular  delusion,  we  must  admit  that  His 
Self-assertion  is  justified,  even  in  the  full  measure  of  its  blessed 
and  awful  import.  We  must  deny  the  antagonism  which  is  said 
to  exist  between  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  and  the  history 
of  His  human  manifestation.  We  must  believe  and  confess  that 
the  Christ  of  history  is  the  Christ  of  the  Catholic  Creed. 

Eternal  Jesus  I  it  is  Thyself  Who  hast  thus  bidden  us  either 
despise  Thee  or  worship  Thee.  Thou  wouldest  have  us  despise 
Thee  as  our  fellow-man,  if  we  will  not  worship  Thee  as  our  God. 
Gazing  on  Thy  Human  beauty,  and  listening  to  Thy  words,  we 
cannot  deny  that  Thou  art  the  Only  Son  of  God  Most  High ; 
disputing  Thy  Divinity,  we  could  no  longer  clearly  recognise 
Thy  Human  perfections.  But  if  our  ears  hearken  to  Thy 
revelations  of  Thy  greatness,  our  souls  have  already  been  won 
to  Thee  by  Thy  truthfulness,  by  Thy  lowliness,  and  by  Thy  love. 
Convinced  by  these  Thy  moral  glories,  and  by  Thy  majestic 
exercise  of  creative  and  healing  power,  we  believe  and  are  sure 
that  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  Although  in  unveiling 
ThyseK  before  Thy  creatures.  Thou  dost  stand  from  age  to  age 
at  the  bar  of  hostile  and  sceptical  opinion ;  yet  assuredly  from 
age  to  age,  by  the  assaults  of  Thine  enemies  no  less  than  in  the 
foith  of  Thy  believing  Church,  Thou  art  justified  in  Thy  sayings 
and  art  clear  when  Thou  art  judged.  Of  a  truth,  Thou  art  the 
King  of  Glory,  O  Christ ;  Thou  art  the  Everlasting  Son  of  the 
Father. 

'  Channing  might  almost  seem  to  have  risen  for  a  moment  to  the  full 
faith  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  following  beautiful  words ;  Works,  ii. 
57 :  'I  confess  when  I  can  escape  the  deadening  power  of  habit,  and  can 
receive  the  full  import  of  such  passages  as  the  foUowing  :  **  Come  unto  Me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest  ;'*  ''I  am 
come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost ;"  ''He  that  confesseth  Me 
before  men,  him  will  I  confess  before  My  Father  in  Heaven;"  "Whoso- 
ever shall  be  ashamed  of  Me  before  men,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be 
ashamed  when  He  cometh  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  with  the  holy  angels  ;*^ 
''  In  My  Father's  house  are  many  mansions,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you ;"  I  say,  when  I  can  succeed  in  realising  the  import  of  such  passages, 
I  feel  myself  listening  to  a  being  such  as  never  before  and  never  since  spoke 
in  human  language.  I  am  awed  by  the  consciousness  of  greatness  which 
these  simple  words  express ;  and  when  I  connect  this  greatness  with  the 
proofs  of  Christ's  miracles,  I  am  compelled  to  speak  with  the  centurion, 
"  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God." '  Alaa  !  that  this  language  does  not  mean 
what  we  might  hope,  is  too  certain  from  other  passages  in  his  writings. 
Bee  e.g.  Works,  ii.  510 :  'Christ  is  a  being  distinct  from  the  one  God.' 

(^LECT. 


LECTURE  V. 


THE  DOCTBINE  OF  OHRISrS  DIVINITY  IN  THE 
WRITINGS  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


That  Whieh  wcu  from  the  beginning^  Which  we  home  heardy  Which  we 
have  seen  with  our  eyes,  Which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands 
have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  Life;  (for  the  Life  wcu  manifested,  and 
we  have  seen  It,  and  bear  witness,  and  shew  unto  you  that  Eternal  Life, 
IFhich  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us;)  That  Whi^ 
we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you. — St.  John  i.  1-3. 

An  attempt  was  made  last  Sunday  to  determiDO,  from  the  re- 
corded language  of  Jesus  Christ,  what  was  the  verdict  of  His 
Own  consciousness,  expressed  as  well  as  implied,  respecting  the 
momentous  question  of  His  higher  and  Eternal  Nature.  But 
we  were  incidentally  brought  £Buse  to  face  with  a  problem,  the 
fuller  consideration  of  which  lies  naturally  in  the  course  of  the 
present  discussion.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  most  numerous 
and  direct  claims  to  Divinity  on  the  part  of  our  Lord  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  While  this  fact  has  a  signi- 
ficance of  a  positive  kind  which  will  be  noticed  presently,  it 
also  involves  the  doctrine  before  us  in  the  entanglement  of  a 
large  critical  question.  To  leave  this  question  undiscussed 
would,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  impossible  To  discuss 
it,  within  the  limits  assigned  to  the  lecturer,  and  even  with  a 
very  moderate  regard  to  the  amount  of  details  which  it  neces- 
sarily involves,  must  needs  make  a  somewhat  unwonted  demand, 
as  you  will  indulgently  bear  in  mind,  upon  the  patience  and 
attention  of  the  audience. 

If  the  Book  of  Daniel  has  been  recently  described  as  the 
battle-field  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  less  true  that 
St.  John's  Gospel  is  the  battle-field  of  the  New.  It  is  well 
understood  on  all  sides  that  no  question  of  mere  dUettanU 
criticism  is  at  stake  when  the  authenticity  oi  %t«  ^c^t^^  ^<^^^^ 


2IO     Earliest  objections  to  St,  yohns  Gospel. 

is  challenged.  The  point  of  this  momentons  enquiry  lies  close 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  creed  of  Christendom ; 

'  Neqne  enim  levia  ant  Indicra  petimiiir 
Pnemia ;  sed  Tumi  de  yit^  et  Banguine  oertant  \* 

Strange  and  monmful  it  may  well  seem  to  a  Christian  that  the 
pages  of  the  Evangelist  of  Divine  love  should  have  been  the 
object  of  an  attack  so  energetic,  so  perseyering,  so  inventive,  so 
unsparing!  Strange  indeed  such  vehement  hostility  might  be 
deemed,  if  only  it  were  not  in  harmony  with  that  deep  instinct 
of  our  nature  which  forbids  neutrality  when  we  are  face  to  face 
with  high  religious  truth ;  which  forces  us  to  take  really,  if  not 
avowedly,  a  side  respecting  it ;  which  constrains  us  to  hate  or 
to  love,  to  resist  or  to  obey,  to  accept  or  to  reject  it.  If  St. 
John's  Gospel  had  been  the  documentary  illuslration  of  some 
extinct  superstition,  or  the  title-deed  of  some  suppressed  founda- 
tion, at  best  capable  of  attracting  the  placid  interest  of  studious 
antiquarianism,  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  it  might 
well  have  provoked  our  marvel.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  room  for 
legitimate  wonder,  that  the  words  of  the  Evangelist,  like  the 
Person  of  the  Master,  should  be  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock 
of  offence.  For  St.  John's  Gospel  is  the  most  conspicuous 
written  attestation  to  the  Godhead  of  Him  Whose  claims  upon 
mankind  can  hardly  be  surveyed  without  passion,  whether  it  be 
the  passion  of  adoring  love,  or  the  passion  of  vehement  and 
determined  enmity. 

I.  From  the  disappearance  of  the  obscure  heretics  called 
Alogi,  in  the  later  sub-apostolic  age^,  until  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  authenticity  of  St.  John's  Gospel  was  not 
questioned.  The  earliest  modem  objections  to  it  seem  to  have 
been  put  forward  in  this  country,  and  to  have  been  based  on  the 
assumption  of  a  discrepancy  between  the  narrative  of  St.  John 
and  those  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  These  objections  were 
combated  by  the  learned  Leclerc ;  and  for  well-nigh  a  century 
the  point  was  thought  to  have  been  decided  o.  The  brilliant 
reputation  of  Herder  secured  attention  for  his  characteristic 
theory  that  St.  John's  Gospel  describes,  not  the  historical,  but 
an  ideal  Christ.  Herder  was  followed  by  several  German  writers, 

•  Virg.  Mm,  xii.  764,  765. 

^  That  the  Alogi  had  no  idea  of  a  recent  origin  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
is  clear  from  their  ascribing  it  to  Cerinthus.  Domer,  Person  Christi,  i. 
p.  501,  note.     S.  Epiph.  Hasr.  li. 

^  It  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  added  that  Evausou's  attack  upon 
8t.  John  in  iy^2  was  answered  by  Dr.  Priestley. 
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who  accepted  conclusions  which  he  had  implied,  and  who 
expressly  rejected  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth  Gospel  ^.  But 
these  negative  criticisms  were  met  in  turn  by  the  arguments  of 
Eoman  Catholic  divines  like  Hug,  and  of  critics  who  were  by  no 
means  loyal  even  to  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  such  as  Eichhom  and 
Kuinoel.  By  their  labours  the  question  was  again  held  to  have 
been  set  at  rest  in  the  higher  regions  of  German  scholarship  and 
free-thinking.  This  second  settiement  was  rudely  disturbed  by 
the  publication  of  the  famous  *  Probabilia '  of  Bretschneider,  the 
learned  superintendent  of  Gk)tha,  in  the  year  1820^.  Repro- 
ducing the  arguments  which  had  been  advanced  by  the  earlier 
negative  speculation,  and  adding  others  of  his  own,  Bretschneider 
rekindled  the  discussion.  He  exaggerated  the  contrast  between 
the  representation  of  our  Lord's  Person  in  St.  John  and  that  in 
the  synoptists  into  a  positive  contradiction.  Protestant  Ger- 
many was  then  fascinated  by  the  school  of  Schleiermacher, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  a  combination  of  criticism  and  mysticism  ^, 
was  groping  its  way  back  towards  the  creeds  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Schleiermacher,  as  is  well  known,  not  only  accepted 
the  Church-belief  respecting  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  he  found 
in  that  Gospel  the  reason  for  his  somewhat  reckless  estimate  of 
the  other  three.  The  sharp  controversy  which  followed  resulted 
in  Bretschneider's  retractation  of  his  thesis,  and  the  impression 
produced  by  this  retractation  was  not  violently  interfered  with 
until  1835,  when  Dr.  Strauss  shocked  the  conscience  of  all  that 
was  Christian  in  Europe  by  the  publication  of  his  i&rst  *  Life  of 
Jesus.'  Dr.  Strauss'  position  in  respect  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
was  a  purely  negative  one.  He  confined  himself  to  asserting 
that  St.  John's  Gospel  was  not  what  the  Church  had  always 
believed  it  to  be,  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
The  school  of  Tubingen  aspired  to  supplement  this  negative 
criticism  of  Strauss  by  a  positive  hypothesis.  St.  John's  Gospel 
was  held  to  represent  a  highly-developed  stage  of  an  orthodox 
gnosis,  the  growth  of  which  presupposed  the  lapse  of  at  least  a 
century  since  the  age  of  the  Apostles.     It  was  decided  by  the 

^  Sspecially  by   Dr.  Ammon,   preacher  and   professor  of  theology  at 
Erlangen  and  Dresden  successively. 

*  Probabilia  de  Evangelii  et  Epistolarum  Johannis  Apostoli  indole  et 
origine.     Lipsi»,  i8ao. 

'  See  more  especially  Schleiermacber^s  Glauhenslehre,  and  compare  Pro- 
feasor  Auberlen*s  account  of  the  process  through  which,  at  Tubingen,  he 
'was  led  back,  among  other  things,  mainly  by  Schleiermacher*s  mysticism, 
so  full  of  life  and  spirit,  to  the  sanctuary  of  religion,  and  \e»nak\.  \a  «vX>  ^j^ge^XL 
at  the  feet  of  the  Redeemer.*    On  Divine  Revc^tiou,  pxei. 
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leading  writers  of  the  school  of  Tttbingen,  by  Drs.  Baur, 
Schwegler,  and  Zeller,  that  the  fourth  Gospel  was  not  composed 
until  after  the  year  A.]>.  i6o.  And,  although  this  opinion  may 
have  been  slightly  modified  by  later  representatives  of  the 
Tubingen  school,  such  as  Hilgenfeld ;  the  general  position,  that 
the  fourth  Gospel  was  not  written  before  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  is  held  by  disciples  of  that  school  as  one  of 
its  very  fundamental  tenets. 

Here  then  it  is  necessary  to  enquire,  what  was  the  belief  of 
the  second  century  itself,  as  to  the  date  and  authenticity  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  8. 

Now  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  assert  that  every  decade  of  the 
second  century  furnishes  its  share  of  proof  that  the  four  Gospels 
as  a  whole,  and  St.  John's  in  particular,  were  to  the  Church  of 
that  age  what  they  are  to  the  Church  of  the  present.  Beginning 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  we  may  observe  how  general  at  that 
date  was  the  reception  of  the  four  Gospels  Uiroughout  the 
Catholic  Church.  Writing  at  Lyons,  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
century,  St.  Irenseus  discourses  on  various  cosmical  and  spiritual 
analogies  to  the  fourfold  form  of  the  Gospel  narrative  {^vayy^uov 
T€Tpdfiop<f)op)  in  a  strain  of  mystical  reflection  which  implies  that 
the  co-ordinate  authority  of  the  four  Gospels  had  be^n  already 
long  established  K  St.  Irenseus,  it  is  well  known,  had  sat  at  the 
feet  of  St.  Polycarp,  who  was  himself  a  disciple  of  St.  John. 
St.  Irenaeus,  in  his  letter  to  the  erring  Florinus,  records  with 
reverent  affection  what  Polycarp  had  told  him  of  the  lessons 
which  he  had  personally  learnt  from  John  and  the  other  disciples 
of  Jesus  *.    Now  is  it  barely  probable  that  Irenaeus  should  have 

K  For  a  recent  and  complete  discnssion  of  this  subject  see  Prof.  Westcott, 
St.  John's  Gospel,  Intr.  pp.  xxviii-xxxii,  London,  Murray.    [1881.] 

^  St.  Irenaeus,  adv.  Hser.  ill.  11.  8:  4^  &v  <l>aLyephv,  ^ri  6  ray  avdvrwf 
rexvlTHS  ASyos,  6  Kadiifxevos  M  rav  Xepovfilfi  Koi  crwexw  t&  trdmOf  ^ovepflv* 
dels  rois  h.vBpdnroi5f  t^wKey  rifuy  rerp6^op<f>oy  rh  ebayytXioyf  iv\  Se  Trvelfiari 
<rvy€x6fi€yoy,  ,  .  .  Kal  yh^  rh  Xepovfil/x  rerpatrpStroo'ira'  KoiX  rh.  irpSa^wwa  ou- 
r&y,  eiKSyes  rrjs  irpayfiareias  rov  Tlov  rov  Beov,  .  .  Kcti  rh  evayyeXia  ody 
robots  ff^fjiipwyat  iy  oTs  iyKadeCerai  Xpi(rr6s.  Th  fxhv  yh^  Karh  ^ladyyrjyt  r^y 
hvh  rov  Uarphs  riyefioviK^y  ainov Kcd  l^yBo^oy  yeyehy  Siriyeirai,  \4yci)y' 

iy  hpxv  ^^  ^  ASyos, 

•  St.  Irenseus,  firagment,  vol.  i.  p.  822,  ed.  Stieren:  €l5ov  ydp  <r€,  iraTs  &y 
in  iy  rfi  Kdru  *A<r(^  vaph  ry  UoKvKdpir^,  Xa/jurpm  irpdrroyra  iy  rp  fiouriKiicp 
avXrj,  Koi  iretpi&ixeyoy  eb^oKifxely  vap*  ain^'  fiaKkoy  yhp  rh  r6re  SiafiyrifAoyevu 
rS>y  eyayxos  yiyofieytaV  (ol  7^^  lie  ircdtuy  fiaB^treis,  avyai^ovo'ai  rf  ^vxVt 
iyovyrcu  ahrn)  &irre  fie  ^hfaaBai  eivcty  Kal  rhy  rSiroyy  iy  y  KoOeCSfieyos  8*e- 
\4yero  d  fitucapios  UoX^KopiroSt  Ktd  rhs  irpoaS^ovs  avrov  fcot  ras  €i(r6^ovs  Kal  rhy 
Xa/>aitrT}pa  rov  fiiov  Kal  r^y  rod  <rd>iiaros  iS4ay  icol  rhs  hta\4^€is  &s  ivoniro 
w^pbs  rb  irA^ffos,  Koi  r^y  fierh  'Iwcivyov  trvyayaffrpo<t>^y  w$  iir^776AA.e,  Kal  r^y 
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imagined  that  a  literary  forgery,  which  is  asserted  to  have  been 
produced  at  a  date  when  he  was  himself  a  boy  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  of  age,  was  actually  the  work  of  the  Apostle  Johni  t 
At  Carthage,  about  the  same  time,  Tertullian  wrote  his  great 
work  against  the  heretic  Marcion  \     Tertullian  brought  to  the 
discussion  of  critical  questions  great  natural  acuteness,  which 
had  been  sharpened  during  his  early  life  by  his  practice  at  the 
AMcan  bar.     Tertullian  £stinguishes  between  tiie  primary,  or 
actually  apostolical  rank  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  and  the 
lower  standing  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  as  being  apostolical 
men  of  a  secondary  degree  ^ ;  but  he  treats  all  four  as  inspired 
writers  of  an  authority  beyond  discussion  ™.    Against  Marcion's 
mutilations  of  the  sacred  text  Tertullian  fearlessly  appeals  to  the 
witness  of  the  most  ancient  apostolical  Churches.     Tertullian's 
famous  canon  runs  thus :   *  Si  constat  id  verius  quod  prius,  id 
prius  quod  et  ab  initio,  id  ab  initio  quod  ab  apostolis,  pariter 
ubique  constabit,  id  esse  ab  apostolis  traditum,  quod  apud  eccle- 
sias  apostolorum  fuerit  sacrosanctum^.'    But  what  would  have 
been  the  worth  of  this  appeal  if  it  could  have  been  even  suspected 
that  the  last  Gospel  was  really  written  when  Tertullian  was  a 
boy  or  even  a  young  man  %    At  Alexandria,  almost  contempo- 
raneously with  Tertullian,  St.  Clement  investigated  the  relation 

rSov  \ovKw  r&v  icopoucSruy  rhv  KdptoPt  Ktd  &s  dvefunifjiSvevt  robs  \6yovs  a&- 
T&p'  Ktd  vepl  rod  Kvplov  riva  Ijv  &  irap*  iictivofv  diaiicdfi,  jco)  vepl  r&v  Bwdfifrnw 
ahrov,  iced  T€f>l  r^s  BiicuncaKlas,  &s  iraph  t&v  ainoirr&M  Trjs  C^^  '''^  A6yov 
itap€i\ri<f>ii>5  S  HoKdKopros,  fl{ir^77€AX€  vdma  ff^fJApwva  reus  ypa^ais,  CSf.  Eus, 
Hist.  Eod.  y.  ao.  St.  Irenseus  suooeeded  St.  Pothinns  in  the  see  of  Lyons. 
Pothinus  was  martyred  A.D.  177,  and  Irensus  died  A.D.  aoa. 

i  Adv.  H»r.  ill.  i.    St.  IrensBus  was  probably  bom  about  A.D.  140. 

^  Tertullian  was  bom  at  Carthage  about  a.d.  160.  Gave  places  nis  con- 
version to  Christianity  at  a.d.  185,  and  his  lapse  into  the  Montanist  heresy 
at  A.D.  199.  Jh.  Pusey  (libr.  of  Fathers)  makes  his  conyersion  later, 
A.D.  195,  and  his  secession  from  the  Church  a.d.  aoi. 

^  Ady.  Marc.  iy.  c.  a:  'Constituimus  imprimis  eyangelicum  instm- 
mentum  apostolos  auctores  habere,  quibus  hoc  munus  eyangelii  promul- 
gandi  ab  Ipso  Domino  sit  impositum.  Si  et  apostolicosy  non  tamen  solos, 
sed  cum  apostolis  et  post  apostolos,  quoniam  prsedicatio  disdpulorum 
suspecta  fieri  posset  de  glorias  studio,  si  non  adsistat  illi  auctoritas  magis- 
trornm,  immo  Christi,  quss  magistros  apostolos  fecit.  Denique  nobis  fidem 
ex  apostolis  Joannes  et  Matthseus  insinuant,  ex  apostolicis  Lucas  et  Marcus 
instaurant.' 

™  Ady.  Marc.  iy.  c.  5 :  '  Eadem  auctoritas  ecclesiarum  apostolicarum 
ceteris  quoque  patrocinabitur  Evangeliis,  quae  proinde  per  illas  et  secun- 
dum illas  habemus,  Joannis  dico  et  Matthaei,  licet  et  Marcus  quod  edidit 
Petri  affirmetur,  cujus  interpres  Marcus.  Nam  et  Lucse  digestum  Paulo 
adscribere  solent.    Capit  magistrorum  yideri  quae  discipuli  ^rotQ»i!^«sm\>? 

■  Ady.  Marcion.  iy.  5. 
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of  the  synoptic  Gospels  to  St.  John  <>,  and  he  terms  the  latter 
the  €vayyAioi>  nvrvfiariKov  P.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  that  famous  Grseco-Egyptian  school 
would  not  have  heen  favourable  to  any  serious  countenance  of 
a  really  suspected  document.  At  Home  St.  John's  Gospel  was 
certainly  received  as  being  the  work  of  that  Apostle  in  the  year 
1 70.  This  is  clear  from  the  so-termed  Muratorian  fragment  ^ ; 
and  if  in  receiving  it  the  Roman  Church  had  been  under  a  delu- 
sion so  fundamental  as  is  implied  by  the  Tubingen  hypothesis, 
St.  John's  own  pupil  Polycarp  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
corrected  his  Roman  brethren  when  he  came  to  Rome  in  the 
year  163  J*.  In  the  farther  East,  St.  John's  Gospel  had  already 
been  translated  as  a  matter  of  course  into  the  Peschito  Syriao 
version  ".  It  had  been  translated  in  Africa  into  the  Latin  Versio 
Itala  ^.     At  or  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century  two  works 

*  Westootty  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  5  th  ed.  p.  119.  See  this 
writer's  remarks  on  St.  Clement's  antecedents  and  position  in  the  Church, 
ibid.  pp.  343,  344.  St.  Clement  lived  from  about  165  to  220.  He  flourished 
as  a  Christian  Father  under  Severus  and  Caracalla,  193-220. 

P  Eus.  Hist.  EocL  vi.  14,  condensing  Clement's  account,  says,  rhtr  lUvroi 
*l(cdytniv  eirxaTov  ffvvtB6pra  &ri  rh,  (rajxariKh,  4y  to7s  evayyeKlois  SeS^Awroi, 
vpoTpavhrra  vvh  r&v  yyup^jiMPf  Tlve^ixari  deotpopriB^yra,  iryevfuiTiKhv  voirjcrcu 
tbayyeKiov, 

4  Westcott  on  the  Canon,  p.  214.  The  Muratorian  fragment  claims  to 
have  been  written  by  a  contemporary  of  Pius  I.,  who  probably  ruled  the 
Roman  Church  from  about  A.  D.  142  to  157.  'Pastorem  vero  nuperrimi 
temjporibus  nostris  in  urbe  Boma  Hennas  conscripsit,  sedente  cathedrft 
urbis  RomsB  ecdesise  Pio  episcopo  fratre  ejus.'  Cf.  Hilgenfeld,  Der  Kanon 
und  die  Kritik  des  N.  T.,  p.  39,  sqq. 

'  St.  Polycarp's  martyrdom  has  been  lately  fixed  in  A.  D.  1 5 5  -6.  Idghtfoot^ 
Cont.  Rev.  1875,  p.  838.  But  cf.  Wordsworth's  Ch.  Hist,  to  Coun.  of  Nic, 
p.  161,  note.   [1881.] 

■  On  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  exact  date  of  the  Peschito  version  see 
Westcott,  Canon  of  New  Testament,  pp.  436-243.  Referring  (i)  to  the 
Syriac  tradition  of  its  Apostolic  origin  at  Edessa^  repeated  by  Gregory 
Bisu*  HebrsBus ;  (2)  to  the  necessary  existence  of  an  early  Syriac  version, 
implied  in  the  controversial  writings  of  Bardesanes ;  (3)  to  the  quotations 
of  Hegesippus  from  the  Syriac,  rdated  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  22) ; 
(4)  to  the  antiquity  of  the  language  of  the  Peschito  as  compared  with  that 
of  St.  Ephrem,  and  the  high  authority  in  which  this  version  was  held  by 
that  Father ;  (5)  to  the  liturgical  and  general  use  of  it  by  heretical  as  well 
as  orthodox  Syrians  ;  and  (6)  to  the  early  translations  made  from  it ; — Dr. 
Westcott  concludes  that  in  the  absence  of  more  copious  critical  resources 
which  might  serve  to  determine  the  date  of  this  version  on  philological 
grounds,  '  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  desert  the  opinion  which  has  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  most  competent  scholars,  that  its  formation  is  to 
be  fixed  within  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.*  (p.  243.)  That  it  was 
complete  then  in  A.  D.  150-160,  we  may  assume  without  risk  of  serious  error. 

*  ThJB  version  must  have  been  made  before  A. d.  170.    'How  much  more 
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were  published  which  implied  that  the  four  Gospels  had  long 
been  received  as  of  undoubted  authority:  I  refer  to  the  Harmo- 
nies of  TheophiluB^,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  of  Tatian^,  the  hete- 
rodox pupil  of  St.  Justin  Martyr.  St.  John  is  quoted  by  either 
writer  independently,  in  the  work  which  was  addressed  by  Theo- 
philus  to  AutolycuB  ^,  and  in  the  Apology  of  Tatian  '.  When, 
about  the  year  170,  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis  points  out  the 
bearings  of  the  different  eyangelical  narratives  upon  the  Quarto- 
deciman  controversy,  his  argument  implies  a  famiUarity  witb 
St.  John.  Apollinaris  refers  to  the  piercing  of  our  Lord's  Side  7, 
and  Polycrates  of  Ephesus  speaks  of  John  as  the  disciple  who 
lay  on  tiie  bosom  of  Jesus  >.  Here  we  see  that  the  last  Gh)spel 
must  have  been  read  and  heard  in  the  Christian  Churches  with 
a  care  which  dwells  upon  its  distinctive  peculiarities.  It  is 
surely  inconceivable  that  a  work  of  such  primary  claim  to  speak 
on  the  question  of  highest  interest  for  Christian  believers  could 
have  been  forged,  widely  circulated,  and  immediately  received 
by  Africans,  by  Romans,  by  Gauls,  by  Syrians,  as  a  work  of  an 
Apostle  who  had  passed  to  his  rest  some  sixty  years  before. 
And,  if  the  evidence  before  us  ended  here,  we  might  fairly  infer 
that,  considering  the  difficulties  of  communication  between 
Churches  in  the  sub-apostolic  age,  and  the  various  elements  of 
moral  and  intellectual  caution,  which,  as  notably  in  the  case  of 

ancient  it  really  is  cannot  yet  be  discovered.  Not  only  is  the  character  of 
the  yersion  itself  a  proof  of  its  ertreme  age,  but  the  mutual  relation  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it  shew  that  it  was  made  originally  by  different  hands ;  and 
if  so,  it  is  natural  to  conjecture  that  it  was  coeval  with  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Africa^  and  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  effort  of  African 
Christians.*  (Westcott  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  958.)  Dr. 
Westcott  shews  from  Tertullian  (Adv.  Prax.  c.  5)  that  at  the  end  of  the 
century  the  Latin  trctnslation  of  St.  John^s  Oospel  had  been  so  generally 
circulated  in  Africa,  as  to  have  moulded  the  popular  theological  dialect. 
(Ibid.  p.  351.) 

"  At  latest  Theophilus  was  bishop  from  a.d.  168  to  180.  St.  Jerome 
says :  '  Theophilus  .  .  .  quatuor  evangelistarum  in  unum  opus  dicta  com- 
pingens,  ingenii  sui  nobis  monumenta  dimisit.*  Epist.  121  (al.  151)  ad 
Algas.  c.  6. 

^  Eus.  Hist.  Ecd.  iy.  29 ;  Theodoret,  Hser.  Eab.  i«  so ;  Westcott,  Canon,  pp. 
322,  323,  sqq.  The  recent  discovery  of  the  Commentary  of  St.  Ephrem  Syrus 
onTatian's  Diatessaronadds  to  the  evidential  importance  of  that  work  [1884]. 

^  Ad  Autol.  ii.  31,  p.  174,  ed.  Wolf.  Cf.  St.  John  i.  i,  3.  Theophilus  is 
the  first  writer  who  quotes  St.  John  bt/  name, 

'  Orat.  contr.  Grsec.  c.  4  (St.  Joloi  iv.  24);  c.  5  (Ibid.  i.  l);  c.  13 
(Ibid.  i.  5) ;  c.  19  (Ibid.  i.  3). 

7  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  14;  cf.  St.  Johnzix.  34;  Bouth,  i.  160,  sq.;  Westcott, 
Canon,  p.  228  and  note  i. 

'  Apud  Eus.  V.  24.     Cf.  St.  John  xiii.  25,  xxi.  ao. 
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the  Epietle  to  the  Hebrews,  were  likely  to  delaj  the  cecumenioal 
reception  of  a  canoiiical  book,  St.  Johu'e  Gospel  must  have  been 
iu  exifiteoce  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eecoud  century. 

But  the  evidence  does  not  desert  us  at  this  point.  Through 
Titian  we  ascend  into  the  earlier  portion  of  the  century  as 
represented  by  St.  Justiu  Martyr.  It  is  remarkable  that 
St.  Justin's  BecouJ  Apology,  written  in  t6l,  contains  fewer 
allusions  to  the  Gospeis  than  the  earlier  ApoJogy  written  in 
138^,  and  than  the  intermediate  composition  of  this  Father,  his 
Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trjpho.  Now  passing  by  recent  theories 
respecting  a  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  or  0.  Gospel  of  Peter,  by 
which  au  eudeavour  has  been  made  to  weaken  St.  Justin's 
witness  to  the  synoptic  Evaugelists,  let  us  observe  that  bis 
testimony  to  St.  John  is  particularly  distinct.  Justin's  emphatic 
reference  of  the  doctrine  of  the  JjO^os  to  our  Lord**,  not  to 
mention  his  quotation  of  John  the  Baptist's  reply  to  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  Jewsii,  and  of  our  Saviour's  language  about  the 
new  birth  1^,  makes  his  knowledge  of  St.  John's  Gospel  much 
more  than  a  pi-obability  o.  Among  the  great  Apostolic  fathei-a, 
St.  Ignatius  alludes  to  St.  John  in  his  Letter  to  the  Eomana', 
and  St.  Folycarp  qaotea  the  Apostle's  first  Epistle  B.  In  these 
Bub-apostolic  writio^  there  are  large  districts  of  thought  and 
expression,  of  a  type  uumistakeably  Johannean  \  which,  Like 

•  So  Oieseler.  ii.  3.  {  50. 

^  Cf.  Tischendurf,  Wuim  mirdeQ  nnsere  Evangelien  verfasst?  p,  16: 
'Die  Usbartragung  des  Logos  ftufCbrietiiB,  von  der  una  keine  Spur  wedar 
in  der  Synoptikem  uocb  in  den  alteaten  PiirallelBchrifbeti  dereelben  Torli^it, 
>n  mehreren  Stelleu  Jnatina  von  Jobannea  abzoleiten  ist.' 

"  Ibid.  Dialog,  cmn  Tryph.  88.      Cf.  St.  Jobn  i.  ao. 

*  Apolog.  i.  61  :  ical  fiip  i  Xpurrii  thtr'  "Ap  ^Jj  inrrtrynSfrri,  at  >li) 
tiiTe\&iiTt  elt  rijy  0aai\eiay  Tuy  ohpajtuir^  "Oti  ^\  Krd  ASvyo/rav  tU  tAi  ftitrpas 
tSiv  ttnmaUr  tous  Svtuf  7«-o^(«wt  if^Sv"^  payi^hy  Taalt  iirri.  Cf.  Westeott, 
Canon  of  tlie  New  Testament,  p.  Ijl. 

*  Of.  liovrever  Weatcott  (Canon  of  the  New  Teatajnent,  p.  145^  on  tha 
imwobabtlity  of  St.  Jolm'a  being  qnoted  in  upcjEu^tic  writioga  oddreflHod 
to  JewB  and  heatlien.  St.  Justin  nevertbelesa  dose  '  exhibit  types  of  lon- 
gUKge  and  doctrine  which,  if  not  immediatel;  drawn  from  St.  Jobn  (why 
not?),  Jffit  mark  the  pretence  of  hit  inftnence  and  the  recognition  of  ua 
kutbority.'  Weetoott,  Ibid,  Besidea  the  paiisages  alrcHd;  alluded  to,  Bt. 
Jostin  appears  to  refer  to  St.  John  lii.  40  in  Di^og.  cum  Tryph.  c.  56  ;  to 
St.  John  i.  13  in  Dialog,  c.  63;  to  St.Johniii.  11  in  DiiJug.  c.  6g;  to  St. 
Jolm  i.  T]  in  Dialog,  c  IJJ.  Of.  Llioke,  Conuu.  Et.  Job.  p.  34,  aqq. 
Comri.  Tregellee,  Cunon  Murutorianua,  p.  73, 

•  St.  Ign.  ad  Kom.  0,  7.    d.  St.  John  vi.  31,  48,  53,  ivi.  11. 
■  Ep.  ad  Phil.  0.  7.     Of.  1  Bt.  John  i».  3. 
»  Cf.  St,  Bam,  Ep.  T.  Ti.  lii.  {cf.  St,  John  iii.  14) ;   Hem.  Paat.  8    _, 

a.  11  (of.  Ibid.  X.  7,  9,  «v.  6) ;   St.  Ignat.  ad  Philad.  7  (of.  Ibid.  ui.  «M 
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St.  Justin's  doctrine  of  t!ie  Ijogoa,  witness  no  lesa  powerfully  to 
the  esisteuce  of  St.  John's  writings  than  direct  citations.  The 
Tahingen  writers  lay  emphasiB  npou  the  fact  that  in  the  short 
fragment  of  Fapias  which  we  possess,  nothing  \b  said  about 
St.  John's  Gospel  i.  But  at  least  we  have  no  evidence  that 
Papiaa  did  not  speak  of  it  in  that  lai'ger  part  of  his  writings 
which  has  been  lost ;  and  if  his  silence  is  a  valid  argumeiit 
against  the  fourth  Gospel,  it  is  equally  available  against  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  even  against  each  one  of  those  four 
Epistles  which  the  TUbinges  wrltei's  tLemseWes  recognise  as  the 
work  of  St.  Paul  i. 

The  testimony  of  the  Catholic  Chnroh  during  this  century  is 
supplemented  by  that  of  the  contemporaiy  heretics.  St.  Irenens 
has    pointed  out  how  the  system   of  the  celebrated  Qnostio, 

adTial  8  (of.  Ibid.  vi.  51);  ad  Magnes.  7  (of.  Ibid.  lii.  49,  i.  30,  iit.  u)  ; 
ad  Rom.  7  (cf.  Ibid.  rt.  jat. 

■  Me;er,  Evan.  Joliana.  Eint.  p.  14:  'Dasti  diu  Fragment  des  Faplaa 
das  Evangel.  Job.  nicht  erwabnt,  kaiva  nichU  vetBcbJagen,  da  ea  Uber- 
haupt  keine  scbriftlichen  Quellen,  ans  welcben  er  aeine  Nachricbten 
gnchSpft  babe,  anfiuhrt,  vielmebr  daa  Verfabcea  des  Fapiai  dabin 
bestimmt,  dass  er  bei  den  ApoHtelBohiUeni  die  AuBiaj^n  der  ApoBtel 
erlciuidet  babe,  und  desaen  auadruaklichen  Gntndaati  lusspricbt :  su  yhp  rd 
Ik  ray  BiBf^iay  roiroiJTo'u  jif  oHJifXt^r  inreXifiBarov,  Smr  ri  iropi  (dirqs  cfiiuiT;! 
tal  niyairitt.  Papiaa  mrft  bier  die  damala  TorhaDdenen  eTongeliacheii 
aobriften  {rSv  SiSAIi^i-)  deren  eine  Menge  war(Lnk.  i.  i)  alle  ohtie  Aaawahl 
laBammen,  and  wie  er  daa  Evangel.  Matthsi  und  dae  dss  Marons  niiC 
danintei  bigrifien  bat,  welcbe  beide  er  apatar  be^oadera  arwiilmt,  ao  kaun  er 
snob  daa  Evangel.  Job.  mil  bei  Tar  B'BfJaiv  gemeint  baben.  da  Papiaa  einen 
Begtiff  van  iaaoiHtcien  Evangelien  ale  solcben  oHenbacnoch  nlcht  bat  ( vergb 
Credn.  Beitr.  i.  p.  aj),  ond  dieae  ansmieicbnen  nicht  veranlasst  iat.  Woon 
kber  veiterhin  Eaaebina  nuch  zwei  Aasaagen  dea  Papiaa  iiber  die  Evangeliea 
dec  Mark,  und  Mattbiius  anfOhii,  su  wird  damit  Diuer  Evangelinm  nicbt 
Knagesobloaaeii,  welobes  Papias  in  andtrm  Theilen  aeinea  Buoha  erwiUint 
habea  kazm,  aondem  jene  beiden  Auasagen  werdsn  nur  deabalb  bctcerklLab 
gemacbt,  weil  sie  Obar  die  BnUleAung  jener  Evangelien  etwaa  Absouder- 
Ucbea,  beaondera  Merkwilrdigea  enthaltcn,  via  aaob  diu  ala  beaondem 
bemerkenawarth  von  EiiBabiua  angcflibrt  wird,  dasa  Paplag  ana  zwei  epi- 
ttoiischen  Scbriften  (t  Job,  a.  I  Petr.)  Zeugniaae  gebrausbe,  und  eiue 
ErzShlurg  babe,  welube  siob  im  HabrSer -Evangel,  linde.'  Cf.  alao  Weatcolt, 
Canon,  pp.  76,  77  note  i.  Papias  ia  atated  by  Euasbina  (iii.  30)  to  bave 
quoted  St.  John'a  First  Epigtie.  This  ha  could  hardly  have  done,  witbout 
■oksowledging  St,  Jolia'a  OoapeL 

J  The  newly  diaoovared  SiJaxfc  r&r  iiiJiita  iwovriXar  (ed.  Bryeonioa, 
Conatantinople,  18S3)  appears  to  ba  a  product  of  tba  Judaiaiog  party  wbon 
almost  separating  from  the  Church  at  the  eloaa  of  the  finit  ceutiiry.  In 
tbie  docomeot  no  leaa  than  twanty  references  to  Rl,  Mattbew'e  Gospel  ocaur, 
and  ail  to  St.  Lake's,  but  there  ia  not  a  single  quotntion  from  the  writiuga 
of  St.  Paul ;  0.  4  and  Epb.  vi.  5,  9,  and  c.  3  and  1  Thess.  v.  11  lieing  mere 
ooincidcnpen.  That  it  aboulii  contain  no  reference  to  St,  John  ia  only 
what  ita  general  oharaotar  would  load  us  to  eipeol.     [1884.] 
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Valentinus,  was  mainly  based  upon  a  perversion  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  \  This  assertion  is  borne  out  by  that  remarkable  work, 
the  Philosophumena  of  St.  Hippolytus,  which,  as  we  in  Oxford 
well  remember,  was  discovered  some  few  years  since  at  Mount 
Athosl.  Of  the  pupils  of  Valentinus,  Ptolemseus  quotes  from 
the  prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel  in  his  extant  letter  to  Flora  ™. 
Heracleon,  another  pupil,  wrote  a  considerable  commentary 
upon  St.  John^^.  Heracleon  lived  about  150;  Valentinus  was 
a  contemporary  of  Marcion,  who  was  teaching  at  Home  about 
1 40.  Marcion  had  originally  admitted  the  claims  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  and  only  denied  them  when,  for  the  particular  purposes 
of  his  heresy,  he  endeavoured  at  a  later  time  to  demonstrate  an 
opposition  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Johno.  Basilides  taught 
at  Alexandria  under  Adrian,  apparently  about  the  year  lao. 
Basilides  is  known  to  have  written  twenty-four  books  on  the 
Gk)spelP;  but  if  it  cannot  be  certainly  afi&rmed  that  any  of 
these  books  were  commentaries  on  St.  John,  it  is  certain  from 
St.  Hippolytus  that  Basilides  appealed  to  texts  of  St.  John 


'  St.  IrensBUB  (Hser.  iii.  1 1.  7)  lays  down  the  ^neraJ  position :  'Tanta  est 
circa  Evangelia  hiec  firmitas,  at  et  ipsi  hsBretici  testimonium  reddant  eis,  et 
ex  ipsis  e^rediens  unusquisque  eorum  oonetur  soam  confirmare  doctrinam.* 
After  illustrating  this  from  the  cases  of  the  Ebionites,  Marcion,  and  the 
Cerinthians,  he  proceeds,  '  Hi  autem  qui  a  Valentino  sunt,  eo  [sc.  evangelio] 
quod  est  secundum  Johannem  plenissimi  utentes,  ad  ostensionem  conjuga- 
tion nm  suarum ;  ex  ipso  detegentur  nihil  rect^  dicentes.'  '  Die  Valentinian- 
ische  Gnosis  (says  Meyer)  mit  ihren  Aeonen,  Syzygien  u.  s.  w.  verhalt  sich 
zum  Prolog  des  Joh.  wie  das  kunstlich  Gemachte  und  Ausgesponnene  zum 
Einfachen  und  Schopferischen.*  (Einl.  in  Joh.  p.  1 2,  note.)  For  an  illus- 
tration cf.  St.  Iren.  adv.  Hssr.  i.  8.  5. 

*  Cf.  Refut.  Hser.  vi.  35,  init.,  for  Valentinus'  use  of  St.  John  x.  8. 

™  Apud  St.  Epiph.  adv.  Hssr.  lib.  i.  torn.  i.  Hser.  33 ;  Ptol.  ad  Flor.  Cf. 
St.  John  i.  3 ;  also  Stieren's  St.  Irenseus,  yol.  i.  p.  924. 

°  Fragments  of  Heracleon*  s  Commentary  on  St.  John,  collected  from 
Origen,  are  published  at  the  end  of  the  first  yol.  of  Stieren^s  edition  of 
St.  IrensBus,  pp.  938-971.  St.  John  iv.  is  chiefly  illustrated  by  these  remains 
of  the  great  Valentinian  commentator.  Two  points  strike  one  on  perusal  of 
them :  (i)  that  before  Heracleon*s  time  St.  John's  Gospel  must  have  ac- 
quired, even  among  heretics,  the  highest  authority ;  (3)  that  Heracleon  has 
continually  to  resort  to  interpretations  so  forced  (as  on  St.  John  i.  3,  i.  18, 
ii.  17;  cited  by  Westcott,  Canon,  p.  306,  note)  as  '  to  prove  sufficiently  that 
St.  John's  Gospel  was  no  Gnostic  work.' 

•  Tertullian,  adv.  Marcion.  iv.  3 ;  De  Came  Christi,  c.  2 ;  quoted  by 
Tischendorf,  Wann  wurden  unsere  Evangelien  verfasst  I  pp.  35,  26. 

P  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecd.  iv.  J.  7 :  eis  fifv  rh  eifayYe^iov  r4(raapa  nphs  to7s 
elKoai  aAvTo^ai  $l0\ia.     Was  this  a  Commentary  on  the  Evangelists,  or 
A  Life  of  Christ  in  the  sense  of  Basilides,  or  a  Dissertation  on  Uie  Import 
ofChn'si's  Life  f   The  phrase  is  indecisive. 
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in  favour  of  his  BystemQ.  Before  Basilides,  in  the  two  first 
decades  of  the  century,  we  find  Ophitic  Gnostics,  the  Naase- 
niansi*,  and  the  Peratse",  appealing  to  passages  in  St.  John's 
Gospel,  which  was  thus  already,  we  may  say  in  the  year  no,  a 
recognised  authority  among  sects  external  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  may  further  be  observed  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Paraclete  in  the  heresy  of  Montanus  is  a  manifest  perversion  of 
the  treatise  on  that  subject  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  the  wide 
reception  of  which  it  accordingly  presupposes^.  The  Alogi, 
who  were  heretical  opponents  of  Montanism,  rejected  St.  John's 
Gospel  for  dogmatic  reasons,  which  are  reaUy  confirmatory  of 
the  general  tradition  in  its  favour  ^.  Nor  may  we  forget  Celsus, 
the  keen  and  satirical  opponent  of  the  Christian  Mth,  who 
wrote,  even  according  to  Dr.  Hilgenfeld,  between  160  and  170, 
but  more  probably,  as  is  held  by  other  authorities,  as  early  as 
150.  Celsus  professes  very  ostentatiously  to  confine  himself 
to  the  writings  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ^;  but  he  refers  to 
St.  John's  Gospel  in  a  manner  which  would  be  utterly  incon- 
ceivable if  that  book  had  been  in  his  day  a  lately  completed,  or 
indeed  a  hardly  completed  forgery  7. 

This  evidence  might  be  largely  reinforced  from  other  quarters*, 

4  Befut.  H»r.  vii.  a  a,  where  BasilideB  uses  St.  John  i.  9,  ii.  4.  That 
BasilideBy  not  his  disciples,  makes  the  citation,  see  Sanday,  Gospels  in 
Second  Gentury,  pp.  398-301. 

'  Befut.  Hssr.  y.  6  sqq.,  8  (St.  John  i.  3,  4)  ;  o.  9  (Ibid.  iv.  ai,  and  iy. 
10) :  qnoted  by  Tischendorf. 

*  Ibid.  y.  la  sqq.,  16  (St.  John  iii.  17,  i.  1-4) ;  o.  17  (Ibid.  yiii.  44). 

*  See  however  Meyer,  Einl.  in  Joh.  p.  13,  for  the  opinion  that  Montanism 
originally  grew  out  of  belief  in  the  Parousia  of  our  Lord.  Baur,  Ghristenthmn, 
p.  313.  The  Paraclete  of  Montanus  was  doubtless  yery  different  from  the 
Paraclete  of  St.  John's  Gk)spel.  Still  St.  John's  Grospel  must  have  famished 
the  name ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  the  Montanistio  Paraclete  is 
originally  due  to  the  same  source,  although  by  a  rapid  development,  con- 
tortion, or  perversion,  the  Divine  Gift  announced  by  our  Lord  had  been  ex> 
changed  for  Its  heretical  caricature.  The  rejection  of  the  promise  of  the 
Paraclete  alluded  to  by  St.  Irennus  (adv.  Hter.  iii.  ii.  9)  proceeded  not 
firom  MontanistSy  but  firom  opponents  to  Montanism,  who  enoneously 
identified  the  teaching  of  St.  John's  GU)6pel  with  that  heresy. 

"  St.  Epiph.  Bier.  H.  3.    Gf.  Pressens^,  J^us-Ghrist,  p.  a 37. 

*  Origen,  oontr.  Gelsum,  ii.  74. 

7  Ibid.  i.  67;  cf.  St.  Jolm  ii.  18.  Gontr.  Gelsum,  ii.  31,  36,  55;  cf. 
St.  John  zz.  37. 

■  £.  g.  the  Letter  of  the  Ghurches  of  Lyons  and  "^^enne,  £us.  v.  i,  which 
quotes  St.  John  zvi.  a  as  an  utterance  of  our  Lord  Himself.  Athenagoras, 
Leg.  pro  COmstianis,  10 :  cf.  St.  John  i.  i-ii,  xvii.  ai-33.  The  Glementine 
Homilies,  zix.  33;  cf.  St.  John  ix.  3,  3,  iii.  53,  z.  9,  37.  Becognitions, 
vi.  9 ;  cf.  St.  John  iii.  3-5,  ii.  48,  v.  33.   Ibid.  v.  la  •,  cS.  &>\,.3c5tKDLNm,  v^ 
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and  especially  by  an  examination  of  that  mass  of  apocryphal 
literature  which  belongs  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  second  century, 
and  the  relation  of  which  to  St.  John's  Gospel  has  lately 
been  very  clearly  exhibited  by  an  accomplished  scholar*.  But 
we  are  already  in  a  position  to  admit  iiiat  the  facts  before  us 
force  back  the  date  of  St.  John's  Gospel  within  the  lines  of  the 
first  century^.  And  when  this  is  done  the  question  of  its 
authenticity  is  practically  decided.  It  is  irrational  to  suppose 
that  a  forgery  claiming  the  name  and  authority  of  the  beloved 
disciple  could  have  been  written  and  circulated  beneath  his  very 
eyes,  and  while  the  Church  was  still  illuminated  by  his  oral 
teaching.  Arbitrary  theories  about  the  time  which  is  thought 
necessary  to  develope  an  idea  cannot  rightly  be  held  to  counter- 
balance such  a  solid  block  of  historical  evidence  as  we  have  been 
considering.  This  evidence  shews  that,  long  before  the  year 
1 60,  St.  John's  Gospel  was  received  throughout  orthodox  and 
heretical  Christendom,  and  that  its  recognition  may  be  traced 
up  to  the  Apostolic  age  itself.  Ewald  shall  supply  the  words 
with  which  to  close  the  foregoing  considerations.  *  Those  who 
since  the  first  discussion  of  this  question  have  been  really  con- 
versant with  it,  never  could  have  had  and  never  have  had  a 
moment's  doubt.  As  the  attack  on  St.  John  has  become  fiercer 
and  fiercer,  the  truth  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  baa 
been  more  and  more  solidly  established,  error  has  been  pursued 
into  its  last  hiding-places,  and  at  this  moment  the  facts  before 
us  are  such  that  no  man  who  does  not  will  knowingly  to  choose 
error  and  to  reject  truth,  can  dare  to  say  that  the  fourth  Gospel 
is  not  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John  0/ 

*  'nschendorf,  Wann  wurden  nnsere  Eyangelien  yerfasst  ?  p.  35,  sqa . 
That  the  Acta  Filati  in  particular  were  composed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  oentory,  appears  certain  from  the  public  appeal  to  them  which 
St.  Justin  makes  in  his  Apology  to  the  Roman  Emperor.  The  Acta  Pilati 
'presuppose  not  only  the  synoptists,  but  particuliurly  and  necessarily  the 
Crospel  of  St.  John.  It  is  not  that  we  meet  with  a  passage  here  and  there 
quoted  frt>m  that  (Gospel.  If  that  were  the  case  we  might  suspect  later 
interpolation.  The  whole  history  of  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  is  based 
essentially  upon  St.  John's  narrative ;  while  in  the  accounts  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Beeurrection,  it  is  rather  certain  passages  of  the  synoptists 
which  are  particularly  suggested.* 

^  Pressens^,  J^us-Chnst,  p.  232.  'Rien  n'est  plus  vain  que  de  vouloir 
fiure  sortir  du  mouvement  des  id^  au  second  si^e  Tl^vangile,  qui  a  pr^ 
ds^ent  donn^  le  branle  k  oe  mouvement^  et  le  domine  api^  Tavoir 
enfiUDLt^.* 

°  Review  of  Renan's  Vie  de  J^us,  in  the  Grottingen  Scientific  Journal, 
5  Au^,  186^ ;  quoted  by  Gratry,  J^us-ChriBt,  p.  119. 

[lect. 
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Certainly  Ewald  here  expresses  himself  with  vehemence. 
Some  among  yourselves  may  possibly  be  disposed  to  complain 
of  him  as  being  too  dogmatic.  For  it  may  be  that  you  have 
made  impatience  of  certainty  a  part  of  your  creed;  and  yon 
may  hold  that  a  certain  measure  of  cautious  doubt  on  all  sub- 
jects is  inseparable  from  true  intellectual  culture.  You  may  urge 
in  particular  that  the  weight  of  external  testimony  in  favour  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  does  not  silence  the  difficulties  which  arise 
upon  an  examination  of  its  contents.  You  point  to  the  use  of 
a  mystical  and  metaphysical  terminology,  to  the  repetition  of 
abstract  expressions,  such  as  Word,  Life,  Light,  Truth,  Para- 
clete. You  remark  that  St.  John's  Gospel  exhibits  the  Life  of 
our  Lord  under  an  entirely  new  aspect.  Not  to  dwell  im- 
moderately upon  points  of  detail,  you  insist  that  the  plan  of  our 
Lord's  life,  the  main  scenes  of  His  ministry,  all  His  exhibitions 
of  miraculous  power  save  two,  the  form  and  matter  of  His  dis- 
courses, nay,  the  very  attitude  and  moral  physiognomy  of  His 
opponents,  are  so  represented  in  this  Gospel  as  to  interfere  with 
youi*  belief  in  its  Apostolical  origin. 

But  are  not  these  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  explained  when 
we  consider  the  purpose  with  which  it  was  written  % 

I.  St.  John's  Gospel  is  in  the  first  place  an  historical  sup- 
plement. It  was  designed  to  chronicle  discourses  and  events 
which  had  been  omitted  in  the  narratives  of  the  three  preceding 
Evangelists.  Christian  antiquity  attests  this  design  with  re- 
markable unanimity  d.  It  is  altogether  arbitrary  to  assert  that 
if  St.  John  had  seen  the  works  of  earlier  Evangelists  he  would 
have  alluded  to  them ;  and  that  if  he  had  intended  to  supply 
the  omissions  of  their  narratives  he  would  have  formally  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  doing  so  ®.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  the  literary  conventionalities  of  modem  Europe  were  not 
those  of  the  sacred  writers,  whether  of  the  Synagogue  '  or  of  the 
Church.  An  inspired  writer  does  his  work  without  the  self- 
consciousness  of  a  modem  composer;  he  is  not  necessarily 
careful  to  define  his  exact  place  in  literature,  his  precise  obliga- 
tions to,  or  his  presumed  improvements  upon,  the  labours  of  his 

^  See  especially  the  remarkable  passage  in  Eus.  EQst.  Eod.  iii.  24, 
St.  Epiph.  Hser.  ii.  51. 

*  These  aiguments  of  Liicke  are  noticed  by  Bp.  Wordsworth,  New  Test, 
part  i.  p.  ao6. 

'  '  The  hbter  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  enlarge  upon  and  complete 
the  prophecies  of  the  earlier.     Bnt  they  do  not  mention  their  names,  or 
declare  their  own  purpose  to  do  what  they  do.'     Townaon,  ^\j.  i-Jj^-va^W 
quoted  by  Bp.  Wordaworth,  ubi  supr. 
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predecessors.  He  is  the  organ  of  a  Higher  Intelligence;  he 
owes  both  what  he  borrows  and  what  he  is  believed  to  originate 
to  the  Mind  Which  inspires  him  to  originate,  or  Which  guides 
him  to  select.  While  the  stream  of  sacred  truth  is  flowing  forth 
from  his  entranced  and  burning  soul,  and  is  being  forthwith 
crystallized  in  the  moulds  of  an  imperishable  language,  the 
eagle-eyed  Evangelist  does  not  stoop  from  heaven  to  <earth  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  or  reserving  the  rights  of  authorship, 
by  displaying  his  care  to  acknowledge  its  obligations.  Certainly 
St.  John  does  repeat  in  part  the  narratives  of  his  predecessors  s. 
But  this  repetition  does  not  interfere  with  the  mqyplemmbary 
character  of  his  work  as  a  whole  \  And  yet  his  Gospel  is  not 
only  or  mainly  to  be  regarded  as  an  historical  supplement.  It 
exhibits  the  precision  of  method  and  the  orderly  development  of 
ideas  which  are  proper  to  a  complete  doctrinal  essay  or  treatise. 
It  is  indeed  rather  a  treatise  illustrated  by  history,  than  a  history 
written  with  a  theological  purpose.  Viewed  in  its  historical 
relation  to  the  first  three  Gospels,  it  is  supplemental  to  them ; 
but  this  relative  character  is  not  by  any  means  an  adequate 
explanation  of  its  motive  and  function.  It  might  easily  have 
been  written  if  no  other  Evangelist  had  written  at  all ;  it 
has  a  character  and  purpose  which  are  strictly  its  own;  it 
is  part  of  a  great  whole,  yet  it  is  also,  in  itself,  organically 
perfect. 

2.  St.  John's  Gospel  is  a  polemical  treatise.  It  is  addressed 
to  an  intellectual  world  widely  different  from  that  which  had 
been  before  the  minds  of  the  earlier  Evangelists.  The  earliest 
forms  of  Gnostic  thought  are  recognisable  in  the  Judaizing 
theosophists  whom  St.  Paul  has  in  view  in  his  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  the  Colossians.  These  Epistles  were  written  at 
the  least  some  thirty  years  before  the  fourth  Gospel.  The 
fourth  Gospel  confronts  or  anticipates  a  more  developed  Gno- 
sticism ;  although  we  may  observe  in  passing  that  it  certainly 

'  As  in  chaps,  vi.  and  zii. 

^  M.  Benan  admits  the  supplementary  character  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  but 
attributes  to  the  Evangelist  a  motive  of  personal  pique  in  writing  it.  He  was 
annoyed  at  the  place  assigned  to  himself  in  earlier  narratives  1  '  On  est 
tent^  de  croire,  que  Jean,  dans  sa  vieillesse,  ayant  lu  les  r^cits  ^vang^liques 
qui  circulaient,  d*une  part,  y  remarqua  diverses  inexactitudes,  de  Tautre, 
fut  froiss^  de  voir  qu*on  ne  lui  accordait  pas  dans  Thistoire  du  Christ  une 
assez  grande  place ;  qu'alors  il  commen9a  k  dieter  une  foule  de  choses  qu*il 
savait  mieux  que  les  autres,  avec  Vintention  de  mantrer  que,  dang  beaucoup 
de  COS  oii  on  ne  parlait  que  de  I*ierre,  il  amait  fiqwri  avec  et  avant  lui* 
Vie  de  JSbub,  pp.  xxvii.  zxviii. 

|[  LBCT. 
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does  not  contain  references  to  any  of  the  fdll-grown  Gnostic 
systems  which  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The 
fourth  Gospel  is  in  marked  opposition  to  the  distinctive  posi- 
tions of  Ebionites,  of  Docet»,  of  Cerinthians.  But  among 
these  the  Cerinthian  gpiosis  appears  to  be  more  particularly 
contemplated.  In  its  earlier  forms  especially,  Gnosticism  was 
as  much  a  mischievous  intellectual  meUiod  as  a  formal  heresy. 
The  Gnostic  looked  upon  each  revealed  truth  merely  in  the 
light  of  an  addition  to  the  existing  stock  of  materials  ready  to 
his  hand  for  speculative  discussion.  He  handled  it  accordingly 
with  the  freedom  which  was  natural  to  a  belief  that  it  was  in  no 
sense  beyond  the  range  of  his  intellectual  grasp.  He  com- 
mingled it  with  his  cosmical  or  his  psychological  theories ;  he 
remodelled  it ;  he  submitted  it  to  new  divisions,  to  new  com- 
binations. Thus  his  attitude  toward  Christianity  was  friendly 
and  yet  supercilious.  But  he  threatened  the  fsiith  with  utter 
destruction,  to  be  achieved  by  a  process  of  eclectic  interpretation. 
Cerinthus  was  an  early  master  of  this  art.  Cerinthus  as  a 
Chiliastic  Judaizer  was  naturally  disposed  to  Humanitarianism. 
As  an  eclectic  theorist,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  *  teaching  of 
the  Egyptians  V  he  maintained  that  the  world  had  been  created 
by  *  some  power  separate  and  distinct  from  Him  Who  is  above 
all.'  Jesus  was  not  bom  of  a  virgin ;  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary;  He  was  bom  naturally  like  other  men.  But  the 
iEon  Chnst  had  descended  upon  Jesus  after  His  baptism,  in  the 
form  of  a  dove,  and  had  proclaimed  the  unknown  Father,  and 
had  perfected  the  virtues  of  Jesus.  The  spiritual  impassible 
Christ  had  flown  back  to  heaven  on  the  eve  of  the  Passion  of 
Jesus ;  the  altogether  human  Jesus  of  Cerinthus  had  suffered 
and  had  risen  alone  ^.    To  this  fantastic  Christ  of  the  Cerinthian 

•  St.  Hippolytas,  Befnt.  Hser.  vii.  33. 

^  St.  IrenteuB,  i.  a6 :  '  £t  Cerinthus  autetn  qnidam  in  Arift  non  a  primo 
Deo  factum  esse  mundum  docuit,  sed  a  vlrtute  qu&dam  valde  separate  et 
distante  ab  e&  principalitate,  qnsB  est  super  uniyersa,  et  ignorante  eum  qui 
est  super  omnia^  Deum.  Jesum  autem  subjecit,  non  ex  yirgine  natum 
(impossibile  enim  hoc  ei  visum  est) ;  fuisse  autem  Eum  Joseph  et  Marias 
filium  similiter  nt  reliqui  onmes  homines,  et  plus  potuisse  justiti&  et  pru* 
dentift  et  sapientift  ab  hominibus.  Et  post  baptismum  descendisse  in  eum 
ab  ea  principalitate  quae  est  super  omnia^  Christum  figur&  columbse;  et 
tunc  annuntiasse  incognitum  Patrem  et  virtutes  perfecisse ;  in  fine  autem 
revol&sse  iterum  Christum  de  Jesu,  et  Jesum  passum  esse  et  resurrexisse ; 
Christum  autem  impassibilem  perseverftsse,  existentem  spiritalem.*  When 
St.  Epiphanius  represents  Cerinthus  as  affirming  that  Jesus  would  only  rise 
at  the  general  resurrection,  he  seems  to  be  describing  the  logical  results  of 
the  heresy,  not  the  actual  doctrine  which  it  embrDyoed.    (Jl»t. x»?im.^>^ 
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gnosis  St.  John  opposes  the  counteracting  truth  of  our  Lord's 
Divine  and  Eternal  Nature,  as  manifested  in  and  through  His 
human  life.  This  Nature  was  united  to  the  Manhood  of  Jesus 
from  the  moment  of  the  Incarnation.  It  was  not  a  transient 
endowment  of  the  Person  of  Jesus ;  since  it  was  ItseK  the  seat 
of  His  Personality,  although  clothed  with  a  human  form.  This 
Divine  Nature  was  'glonfied'  in  Christ's  Passion,  as  also  in 
His  miracles  and  His  Eesurrection.  St.  John  disentangles  the 
Catholic  doctrine  from  the  negations  and  the  speculations  of 
Cennthus ;  he  proclaims  the  Presence  among  men  of  the  Divine 
Word,  Himself  the  Creator  of  all  things,  incarnate  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

3.  Thus  St.  John's  Gospel  has  also  a  direct,  positive,  dogmatic 
purpose.  It  is  not  merely  a  controversial  treatise,  as  it  is  not 
merely  an  historical  appendix.  Its  teaching  is  far  deeper  and 
wider  than  would  have  been  necessary,  in  order  to  refute  the 
errors  of  Cerinthus.  It  teaches  the  highest  revealed  truth  con- 
cerning the  Person  of  our  Lord.  Its  substantive  and  enduring 
value  consists  in  its  displaying  the  Everlasting  Word  or  Son  of 
God  as  historically  incarnate,  and  as  uniting  Himself  to  His 
Church. 

The  peculiarities  of  St.  John's  Gospel  are  explained,  when 
this  threefold  aspect  of  it  is  kept  in  view.  As  a  supplementary 
narrative  it  presents  us,  for  the  most  part,  with  particulars 
concerning  our  Blessed  Lord  which  are  unrecorded  elsewhere. 
It  meets  the  doubts  which  might  naturally  have  arisen  in  the 
later  Apostolical  age,  when  the  narratives  of  the  earlier  Evan- 
gelists had  been  for  some  time  before  the  Church.  If  the 
question  was  raised,  why,  if  Jesus  was  so  holy  and  so  super- 
natural a  Person,  His  countrymen  and  contemporaries  did  not 
believe  in  Him,  St.  John  shews  the  moral  causes  which  account 
for  their  incredulity.  He  pourtrays  the  fierce  hatred  of  the 
Jews  against  the  moral  truth  which  they  had  rejected;  he 
exhibits  this  hatred  as  ever  increasing  in  its  intensity  as  the 
sanctity  of  Jesus  shines  out  more  and  more  brightly.  If  men 
asked  anxiously  for  more  proof  that  the  Death  and  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  were  real  events,  St.  John  meets  that  demand  by 
recording  his  own  experience  as  an  eye-witness,  and  by  carefully 
accumulating  the  witness  of  others-  If  it  was  objected  that 
Christ's  violent  Death  was  inconsistent  with  His  Divine  claims, 
St.  John  points  out  that  it  was  strictly  voluntary,  and  even 
that  by  it  Christ's  true  glorification  was  achieved.  If  the 
authority  of   the  ApostJes  and  of  those  who  were  succeeding 
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them  was  popularly  depreciated  on  the  score  of  their  being 
rude  and  illiterate  men,  St.  John  shews  from  the  discourse 
in  the  supper-room  that  the  claims  of  Apostles  upon  the 
dutiful  submission  of  the  Church  did  not  depend  upon  any 
natural  advantages  which  they  possessed.  Jesus  had  promised 
a  Divine  Comforter,  Who  was  to  guide  them  into  the  whole 
truth,  and  to  bring  to  their  minds  whatever  He  had  said 
to  them*. 

As  a  polemical  writer,  St.  John  selects  and  marshals  his 
materials  with  a  view  to  confuting,  from  historical  data,  the 
Humanitarian  or  Docetic  errors  of  the  time.  St.  John  is 
anxious  to  bring  a  particular  section  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  to 
bear  upon  the  intellectual  world  of  Ephesus™.  He  puts  for- 
ward an  aspect  of  the  original  truth  which  was  certain  to 
command  present  and  local  attention;  he  is  sufficiently  in 
correspondence  with  the  age  to  which  he  ministers,  and  with 
the  speculative  temper  of  the  men  around  him.  He  had  been 
led  to  note  and  to  treasure  up  in  his  thought  certain  phases 
of  the  teaching  and  character  of  Jesus  with  especial  care.  He 
had  remembered  more  accurately  those  particular  discourses, 
in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  His  eternal  relation  to  the  Father, 
and  of  the  profound  mystic  communion  of  life  into  which  He 
would  enter  with  His  followers  through  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  Sacraments.  These  cherished  memories  of  St.  John's  earlier 
years,  unshared  in  their  completeness  by  less  privileged  Apo- 
stles, were  well  fitted  to  meet  the  hard  necessities  of  the  Church 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  beloved  disciple.  To  St.  John 
the  gnosis  of  Cerinthus  must  have  appeared  to  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  sacred  certainties  which  he  had  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus,  and  which  he  treasured  in  his  heart  and 
memory.  In  order  to  confute  the  heresy  which  separated  the 
man  Jesus  from  the  'JSon '  Christ,  he  had  merely  to  pubEsh  what 
he  remembered  of  the  actual  words  and  works  of  Jesus  ".  His 
translation  of  those  divine  words  may  be  coloured  by  a  phrase- 
ology current  in  the  school  which  he  is  addressing,  sufficiently 
to  make  them  popularly  intelligible.  But  the  peculiarities  of 
his  language  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  criticism,  while 
they  are  naturally  explained  by  the  polemical  and  positively 
doctrinal  objects  which  he  had  in  view.     To  these  objects,  the 

*  Cf.  Alford,  Greek  Test.  vol.  i.  Prolegom.  p.  60. 

™  St.  IrensBUB  adv.  Hser.  iii.  i.    See  Ebraras  disonssion  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  this  statement.    Gospel  Hl^Vsr^,  v^«  '^^ 
div.  a,  §  127.  »  Of.  PreaMHB^,  34vQA-^SVms^'g.  i^^^* 
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laDguage,  the  historical  arrangement,  the  selection  from  con- 
versations and  discourses  before  unpublished,  the  few  deeply 
significant  miracles,  the  description  of  opponents  by  a  generic 
name — ^the  *  Jews' — which  ignores  the  differences  of  character, 
class,  and  sect  among  them,  and  notices  them  only  so  far  as 
they  are  in  conflict  with  the  central  truth  manifested  in  Jesus, 
— all  contribute.  But  these  very  peculiarities  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  subserve  its  positive  devotional  and  didactic  aim  even 
more  directly  than  its  controversial  one  <>.     The   false   gnosis 

^  The  internal  difficnlties  niged  against  St.  John's  Gospel  appear  to  be 
overborne  by  the  weight  of  the  external  testimony,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  characteristics  and  necessities  of  the  later  Apostolical  age.  These 
difficulties  may  however  be  very  briefly  summarized  as  follows : — 

1.  As  to  time: 

(a)  '  The  fourth  Gospel  implies  a  long  Ministry,  with  festivals  for  its 
landmarks.*     But  the  three  (Westcott,  Study  of  Grospels,  267)  at 
least  allow  of  a  ministry  as  long  as  the  fourth  can  require ;  while 
reference  to  the  festivals  was  natural  in  a  naiTative,  the  main  scene 
of  which  is  laid  at  Jerusalem. 
(jB)  'The  fourth  Gospel  appears  to  place  the  crucifixion  on  Nisan  14, 
the  three  on  Nisan  15.'    This  real  difficulty  has  been  explained  by 
various  hypotheses,  as 
e.g.  (I  ^  Of  an  anticipated  passover,  knpt  by  our  Lord,  on  Nisan  13. 
Westcott,  Int.  p.  319;   Ellicott,   Quls.  Lect.  p.  32a,  and  others. 
This  is  perhaps  the  moat  satisfactory.  The  objection  drawn  from  the 
observance  of  Nisan  14,  by  those  churches  in  the  second  century 
which  inherited  St.  John's  traditions,  assumes  that  such  observ- 
ance was  commemorative  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  not,  as  is  prob- 
able, of  our  Lord's  Death.     Cf.  Meyer,   Ev.  Joh.  Einl.  p.  18; 
Mansel,  note  on  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  in  Speaker's  Commentary. 

(2)  Of  a  pasaover  postponed  by  the  chief  priests.  St.  Chrys. ;  Estius ; 
Wordsworth. 

(3)  Of  a  difference  of  computation,  as  to  the  true  day  of  the  Pass- 
over, owing  to  the  variation  between  the  Solar  and  Lunar 
reckonings.     Petavius,  qu.  by  Neale,  Int.  East.  Ch.  ii.  1054. 

(4)  Of  a  possible  explanation  of  St.  John's  language  (xviii.  28,  &c.), 
which  would  make  it  consistent  with  the  date  of  Nisan  15,  as 
that  of  the  crucifixion.  Diet,  of  Bible,  vol.  ii.  720;  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesus,  ii.  481,  507 ;  St.  Tho.  Sum.  p.  iii.  q.  46.  a.  9. 

If  none  of  these  explanations  be  quite  unobjectionable,  they  may  fairly 
warn  us  against  concluding  with  our  present  knowledge  that  the  difficulty 
is  by  any  means  insuperable. 

2.  As  to  the  scene  of  Christ's  teaching :—' St.  John  places  it  chiefly  in 
Judaea ;  the  three  in  Galilee.'     But  no  (Jospel  professes  to  be  a  complete 
history  of  our  Lord's  actions,  and  records  of  a  Galilean  and  of  a  Judsean 
ministry  respectively  leave  room  for  each  other.     Westcott  on  the  Gospels 
p.  265.  ^     * 

3.  As  to  the  style  of  Christ's  teaching  :--*Si  J«$sus  parlait  comme  le  veut 
Matthieu,  il  n'a  pu  parler  comme  le  veut  Jean.'     But,  the  difference  of 

subjects,  hearers,  and  circumstances  in  the  two  cases,  taken  in  conjunction 
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is  refuted  by  an  exhibition  of  the  true.  The  true  is  set  forth 
for  the  sake  of  Christian  souls.  These  things  *  are  written  that 
ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His  Name  p.* 

We  may  perhaps  have  wondered  how  a  Galilean  fisherman 
could  have  been  the  author  of  a  subtle  and  sublime  theosophy, 
how  the  son  of  Zebedee  could  have  appropiated  the  language 
of  Athens  and  of  Alexandria  to  the  service  of  the  Crupified. 
The  answer  is  that  St.  John  knew  from  experience  the  blessed 
and  tremendous  truth  that  his  Lord  and  Friend  was  a  Divine 
Person.  Apart  from  the  guidance  of  the  Blessed  Spirit, 
St.  John's  mental  strength  and  refinement  may  be  traced  to 
the  force  of  his  keen  interest  in  this  single  fact.  Just  as  a 
desperate  moral  or  material  struggle  brings  to  light  forces  and 
resources  unused  before,  so  an  intense  religious  conviction  fer- 
tilizes intellect,  and  developes  speculative  talent,  not  unfrequently 
in  the  most  unlearned.  Every  form  of  thought  which  comes 
even  into  indirect  contact  with  the  truth  to  which  the  soul 
clings  adoringly,  is  scanned  by  it  with  deep  and  anxious  interest, 
whether  it  be  the  interest  of  hope  or  the  interest  of  apprehen- 
sion. St.  John  certainly  is  a  theosophic  philosopher,  but  he 
is  only  a  philosopher  because  he  is  a  theologian ;  he  is  such 
a  master  of  abstract  thought  because  he  is  so  devoted  to  the 
Incarnate  God.  The  fisherman  of  Galilee  could  never  have 
written  the  prologue  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  or  have  guided 
the  religious  thought  of  Ephesus,  unless  he  had  clung  to  this 
sustaining  Truth,  which  makes  him  at  once  so  popular  and  so 

with  the  differing  mental  peculiarities  of  the  Apostles  who  report  our  Lord's 
words,  will  account  for  the  difference  of  style.  The  phrases  assumed  to  be 
peculiar  to,  and  really  of  frequent  occurrence  in  St.  John  are  by  no  means 
unknown  to  the  Synoptists.  E.g.  The  antithesis  between  light  and 
darkness. 

4.  As  to  the  matter  of  Christ's  teaching : — Baur  begs  the  whole  question 
by  saying  that  '  the  discourses  in  St.  John  could  not  be  historical,  since 
they  are  essentially  nothing  more  than  an  explanation  of  the  Logos-idea 
put  forth  by  that  writer.  This  might  be  true  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  had  been  the  product  of  Gnostic  speculations.  But  if  Jesus  was 
ready  the  Divine  Son,  manifesting  Himself  as  such  to  men,  such  language 
as  that  reported  by  St.  John  is  no  more  than  we  should  expect  Him  to 
use  at  certain  times.  St.  John  never  represents  our  Lord  as  announcing 
His  Divinity  in  the  terms  in  which  it  is  announced  in  the  Prologue  to 
the  Gospel;  he  would  have  done  so,  had  he  really  been  creating  a  fic- 
titious Jesus  designed  to  illustrate  a  particular  theosophic  speculation. 
This  is  discussed  hereafter,  p.  272.  See  Pressens^,  J^sua-Christ,  p.  244; 
Luthardt,  das  Johanneische  Evangelium,  pp.  26-35. 
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profound.  For  St.  John  is  spiritually  as  simple,  as  he  is 
intellectually  majestic.  In  this  our  day  he  is  understood  by 
the  religious  insight  of  the  unlettered  and  the  poor,  while  the 
learned  can  sometimes  see  in  him  only  the  weary  repetition  of 
metaphysical  abstractions.  The  poor  understand  this  sublime 
revelation  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  as  pure  Light  and 
Truth.  They  understand  the  picture  of  a  moral  darkness  which 
commits  and  excuses  sin,  and  which  hates  the  light.  They 
receive  gratefully  and  believingly  the  Son  of  God,  made  Man, 
and  conquering  evil  by  the  laying  down  His  Life.  They  follow, 
with  the  experience  of  their  own  temptations,  or  sins,  or  hopes, 
or  fears,  those  heart-searching  conversations  with  Nicodemus, 
with  the  Samaritan  woman,  with  the  Jews.  Li  truth,  St.  John's 
language  and,  above  all,  the  words  of  Christ  in  St.  John,  are 
as  simple  as  they  are  profound.  They  still  speak  peace  and  joy 
to  little  children  ;  they  are  still  a  stumbling-block  to,  and  a 
condemnation  o^  the  virtual  successors  of  Cerinthus. 

II.  If  there  were  nothing  else  to  the  purpose  in  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament,  those  first  fourteen  verses  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  would  suffice  to  persuade  a  believer  in  Holy  Scripture  of 
the  truth  that  Jesus  Clu-ist  is  absolutely  God.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  regard  those  fourteen  verses  as  a  mere  prefatory  attack  upon 
the  gnosis  of  Cerinthus,  having  no  necessary  connexion  with  the 
narrative  which  follows,  and  representing  nothing  essential  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Apostle's  thought.  For,  as  Baur  very  truly 
observes,  the  doctrine  of  the  prologue  is  the  very  fundamental 
idea  which  underlies  the  whole  *Johannean  theology<i.'  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  between  the  prologue  and  the  history  which 
follows  there  exists  an  intimate  organic  connexion.  The  pro- 
logue is  itself  the  beginning  of  the  history.  *  It  is  impossible,' 
says  Baur,  *  to  deny  that  "  the  Word  made  flesh ' "  is  one  and 
the  same  subject  with  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  Word  Who  "  was  in  the  beginning.  Who  was  with 
God,  and  Who  was  God,"  on  the  other  >.* 

Taking  then  the  prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel  in  connexion 
with  the  verses  which  immediately  succeed  it,  let  us  observe  that 
St.  John  attaches  to  our  Lord's  Person  two  names  which  to- 
gether yield  a  complete  revelation  of  His  Divine  glory.  Our 
Lord  is  called  the  *  Word,'  and  the  *  Only-begotten  Son.'  It  is 
doubtless  true,  as  Neander  observes,  that  *the  first  of  these 

*  Vorlesungen,  p.  351.  '  St.  John  i.  14. 

*  Baur,  ubi  sup.,  St.  John  i.  i . 
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names  was*  put  prominently  forward  at  Ephesus,  *in  order  to 
lead  those  who  busied  themselves  with  speculations  on  the 
Logos  as  the  centre  of  all  theophanies,  from  a  mere  religiouii 
idealism  to  a  religious  realism,  to  lead  them  in  short  to  a 
recognition  of  God  revealed  in  Christ  *.'  It  has  already  "^  been 
shewn  that  the  Logos  of  St.  John  differs  materially  from  the 
Logos  of  Platonizing  Jews  in  Alexandria,  while  it  is  linked  to 
great  lines  of  teaching  in  the  Old  Testament.  No  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  St.  John  had  recourse  to  the  word  Logos  at 
all,  unless  he  was  already  in  possession  of  the  underlying  fact 
to  which  this  word  supplied  a  philosophical  form.  If  the  word 
did  express,  in  a  form  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  men  of  Ephe- 
sus, a  great  truth  which  they  had  buried  beneath  a  heap  of 
errors,  that  truth,  as  Bruno  Bauer  admits,  must  have  been 
held  independently  and  previously  by  the  Apostle  ▼.  The 
direct  expression  of  that  truth  was  St.  John's  primary  motive 
in  using  the  word;  his  polemical  and  corrective  action  upon 
the  Cerinthian  gnosis  was  a  secondary  motive. 

By  the  word  Logos,  then,  St.  John  carries  back  his  history  of 
our  Lord  to  a  point  at  which  it  has  not  yet  entered  into  the 
sphere  of  sense  and  time.  *In  the  four  Gospels,*  says  St.  Augus- 
tine, '  or  rather  in  the  four  books  of  the  one  Gospel,  the  Apostle 
St.  John,  deservedly  compared  to  an  eagle,  by  reason  of  his 
spiritual  understanding,  has  lifted  his  enunciation  of  truth  to  a 
far  higher  and  sublimer  point  than  the  other  three,  and  by  this 
elevation  he  would  fain  have  our  hearts  lifted  up  likewise.  For 
the  other  three  Evangelists  walked,  so  to  speak,  on  earth  with 
our  Lord  as  Man.  Of  His  Godhead  they  said  but  a  few  things. 
But  John,  as  if  he  found  it  oppressive  to  walk  on  earth,  has 
opened  his  treatise  as  it  were  with  a  peal  of  thunder ;  he  has 
raised  himself  not  merely  above  the  earth,  and  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  air  and  heaven,  but  even  above  every  angel-host,  and 
every  order  of  the  invisible  powers,  and  has  reached  even  to  Him 
by  Whom  all  things  were  made,  in  that  sentence,  **In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Word  3^." ' 

Instead  of  opening  his  narrative  at  the  Human  Birth  of  our 
Lord,  or  at  the  commencement  of  His  ministry,  St.  John  places 
himself  in  thought  at  the  starting-point  (as  we  should  conceive 

^  Neander,  Eorchengeschichte,  p.  549 ;  quoted  by  Tholuck,  £v.  Johan. 
kap.  I.  "»  p.  69. 

^  Kritik  der  Evangel.  Glesohichte  des  Job.  p.  5 ;  quoted  by  Tholuck,  ubi 
Bupra. 

'  St.  Aug.  tr.  36  in  Johan. 
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it)  of  all  time  y.  Nay  rather,  it  would  seem  that  if  n^^3  at  the 
beginning  of  Genesis  signifies  the  initial  moment  of  time  itself, 
eV  apx%  rises  to  the  absolute  conception  of  that  which  is  anterior 
to,  or  rather  independent  0^  time  2.  Then,  when  time  was  not, 
or  at  a  point  to  which  man  cannot  apply  his  finite  conception  of 
time,  there  was — the  Logos  or  Word.  When  as  yet  nothing  had 
been  made.  He  was.  What  was  the  Logos  ?  Such  a  term,  in  a 
position  of  such  moment,  when  so  much  depends  on  our  rightly 
understanding  it,  has  a  moral  no  less  than  an  intellectual  claim 
upon  us,  of  the  highest  order.  We  are  bound  to  try  to  under- 
stand it,  just  as  certainly  as  we  are  bound  to  obey  the  command 
to  love  our  enemies.  No  man  who  carries  his  morality  into  the 
sphere  of  religious  thought  can  affect  or  afford  to  maintain,  that 
the  fundamental  idea  in  the  writings  of  St.  John  is  a  scholastic 
conceit,  with  which  practical  Chiustians  need  not  concern  them- 
selves. And  indeed  St.  John's  doctrine  of  the  Logos  has  from 
the  first  been  scrutinized  anxiously  by  the  mind  of  Christendom. 
It  could  not  but  be  felt  that  the  term  Logos  denotes  at  the  very 
least  something  intimately  and  everlastingly  present  with  God, 
something  as  internal  to  the  Being  of  God  as  thought  is  to  the 
soul  of  man.  Li  truth  the  Divine  Logos  is  God  reflected  in  His 
own  eternal  Thought ;  in  the  Logos,  God  is  His  own  Object. 
This  Lifinite  Thought,  the  reflection  and  counterpart  of  God, 
subsisting  in  God  as  a  Being  or  Hypostasis,  and  having  a  ten- 
dency to  self-communication, — such  is  the  Logos.  The  Logos 
is  the  Thought  of  God,  not  intermittent  and  precarious  like 
human  thought,  but  subsisting  with  the  intensity  of  a  personal 

y  Meyer  in  loc.,  note:  *Vollig  unexegetisch  ist  die  Fassung  der  So- 
cinianer  (s.  Catech.  Racov.  p.  135,  ed.  Oeder) :  kv  apxp  heisse  in  initio 
evanffelii,* 

■  Meyer  in  loc. :  *  Johannes  parallelisirt  zwar  den  Anfang  seines  Evangel, 
mit  dem  Anfange  der  Genesis;  aber  er  steigert  den  historischen  Begriff 
n^tt^lllj  welcher  (Gren.  i.  i)  den  Anfangsmoment  der  Zeit  selbst  bedeutet, 
Eum  absoluten  Begriffe  der  Vorzeitlichkeit.*  This  might  suffice  to  refute 
the  assertion  of  a  modem  writer  that  St.  John  does  not  teach  the  Eternity 
of  the  Divine  Word.  *Une  des  thfeses  fondamentales  de  la  speculation 
eccl^siastique,  c'est  idde  de  I'^temit^  du  Verbe.  Depuis  que  le  concile 
de  Nic^e  en  a  fait  une  des  pierres  angulaires  de  la  th^ologie  Catholique, 
sa  decision  est  restde  I'hdritage  commun  de  tons  les  syst^mes  orthodoxes. 
Eh  bien  !  les  Merits  de  Jean  n*en  parlent  pas.'  Reuss,  Theol.  Chret.  ii.  438. 
The  author  is  mistaken  in  attributing  to  iu  dpxv  a  merely  relative  force, 
and  thence  arguing  that  if  the  Word  is  eternal,  the  world  is  eternal  also 
(Gen.  i.  i).  Besides,  ©ehs  "fiv  b  ASyos.  How  is  the  Word  other  than 
eternal,  if  He  is  thus  identified  with  the  ever-existing  Being  ?  Cf.  Dol- 
linger,  Christenthum  und  Kirche  in  der  Zeit  der  Grundlegung,  p.  169. 
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form.  The  very  expression  seems  to  court  the  argument  of 
Athenagoras,  that  since  God  could  never  have  been  aXoyo?  %  the 
Logos  must  have  been  not  created  but  eternal.  It  suggests 
the  further  inference  that  since  reason  is  man's  noblest  faculty, 
the  Uncreated  Logos  must  be  at  least  equal  with  God.  Li  any 
case  it  might  have  been  asked  why  the  term  was  used  at  all,  if 
these  obvious  inferences  were  not  to  be  deduced  from  it;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not  mere  inferences,  since  they  are 
warranted  by  the  express  language  of  St.  John.  St.  John  says 
that  the  Word  was  'in  the  beginning.*  The  question  then 
arises  :  What  was  His  relation  to  the  Self-existent  Being )  He 
was  not  merely  napa  r«  e««  ^,  along  with  God,  but  npbs  t6v  e<w. 
This  last  preposition  expresses,  beyond  the  fact  of  co-existence 
or  immanence,  the  more  significant  fact  of  perpetuated  inter- 
communion. The  face  of  the  Everlasting  Word,  if  we  may  dare 
so  to  express  ourselves,  was  ever  directed  towards  the  face  of  the 
Everlasting  Father  ^.  But  was  the  Logos  then  an  independent 
being,  existing  externally  to  the  One  God  1  To  conceive  of  an 
independent  being,  anterior  to  creation,  would  be  an  error  at 
issue  with  the  first  truth  of  monotheism ;  and  therefore  Qehs  ^v 
6  Aoyos  d.  The  Word  is  not  merely  a  Divine  Being,  but  He  is  in 
the  absolute  sense  God^.     Thus  from  His  eternal  existence  we 


*  Athenag.  Suppl.  pro  Christ,  lo  (46  D.  ed.  Otto) :  elx^v  ahrhs  it/  iaurf 
rbu  h6yov,  kiZiws  Koyucbi  &u, 

^  St.  John  xvii.  5. 

^  Meyer  in  loc. :  '  trpSs  bezeichnet  das  Befindlichsein  des  Logos  bei  Gk>tt 
im  Gesichtspunkte  der  Bichtung  der  Gremeinschaft.*  Bemhardy,  Syntax, 
p.  365. 

^  The  omission  of  the  article  before  B€6s  is  explained  by  Meyer  in  loc. : 
'Die  Niohtsetzung  des  Artikels  war  nothwendig,  weil  6  Bf6s  nach  dem 
vorherigen  irphs  rhv  0€6v  dem  Logos  die  Identitat  der  Person  zngesprochen 
hatte,  was  aber  eben,  nachdem  irphs  rhv  dcJi/  die  Verschiedenheit  der  Person 
gesetzt  hat,  ungereimt  ware,  dagegen  das  Nichtartikulirte  Bi6s  auf  diese 
personliche  Verschiedenheit  der  Einheit  des  Wesens  und  der  Natur  folgen 
lasst.*     This  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  Winer,  Gr.  N.  T.,  iii.  §  19.  i. 

*  Here  is  the  essential  difference  between  the  Logos  of  St.  John  and 
the  Logos  of  Philo.  Meyer,  who  apparently  holds  Philo  to  have  definitely 
considered  his  Logos  as  a  real  hypostasis,  states  it  as  follows,  in  his  note 
on  the  words  koX  @ihs  -^v  6  A0705 :  *  Wie  also  Johannes,  mit  dem  nich- 
tartikulirten  dUs  kein  niedrigeres  Wesen,  als  Grott  Selbst  hat,  bezeichnen 
will ;  so  nnterscheidet  sich  die  Johanneische  Logos-Idee  bestimmt  von 
derjenigen  bei  Philo,  welcher  Oeo'y  ohne  Artikel  im  Sinne  wesentlicher 
Unterordnung,  ja,  wie  Er  Selbst  sagt,  iv  xaraxpi^o-ei  (i.  p.  655,  ed.  Mangey) 
vom  Logos  priidicirt; — wie  denn  auch  der  Name  6  Seirr^pos  $€6sf  welchen 
er  ihm  giebt,  nach  ii.  p.  625.  Euseb.  prsep.  Ev.  vii.  13,  ausdriicklviVN^ 
den   Begfriff  eines   Zwischenwesens   zwischen  Qott  \UDkidL  ^<eiux  ^ecA^^s^ 
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ascend  first  to  His  distinct  Personality,  and  then  to  the  foil  truth 
of  His  substantial  Godhead. 

Yet  the  Logos  necessarily  suggests  to  our  minds  the  further 
idea  of  communicativeness;  the  Logos  is  Speech  as  well  as 
Thought^.  And  of  His  actual  self-communication  St.  John 
mentions  two  phases  or  stages;  the  first  creaJtimi,  the  second 
revdation.  The  Word  unveils  Himself  to  the  soul  through  the 
mediation  of  objects  of  sense  in  the  physical  world,  and  He  also 
unveils  Himself  immediately.     Accordingly  St.  John  says  that 

*  all  things  were  made '  by  the  Word,  and  that  the  Word  Who 
creates  is  also  the  Revealer:  *the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory.'  He  possesses  do^ 
that  is,  in  St.  John,  the  totality  of  the  Divine  attributes.     This 

*  glory'  is  not  merely  something  belonging  to  His  Essential 
Nature ;  since  He  allows  us  to  behold  It  through  His  veil  of 
Flesh. 

What  indeed  this  Sofa  or  glory  was,  we  may  observe  by  con- 
sidering that  St.  John's  writings  appear  to  bring  God  before  us, 
at  least  more  particularly,  under  a  threefold  aspect. 

I.  God  is  Life  (fa>^).  The  Father  is  ' livings ;'  He  *has  life 
in  Himself^.'  God  is  not  merely  the  living  God,  that  is,  the 
real  God^  in  contrast  to  the  non-existent  and  feigned  deities  of 
the  heathen :  God  is  Life,  in  the  sense  of  Self-existent  Being ; 
He  is  the  Focus  and  the  Fountain  of  universal  life.  Li  Him 
life  may  be  contemplated  in  its  twofold  activity,  as  issuing  from 
its  source,  and  as  returning  to  its  object.  The  Life  of  Gk)d 
passes  forth  from  Itself;  It  lavishes  Itself  throughout  the  realms 
of  nothingness ;  It  summons  into  being  worlds,  systems,  intelli- 
gences, orders  of  existences  unimagined  before.  In  doing  this 
It  obeys  no  necessary  law  of  self-expansion,  but  pours  Itself 
forth  with  that  highest  generosity  that  belongs  to  a  perfect 
freedom.  That  is  to  say,  that  God  the  Life  is  God  the  Creator. 
On  the  other  hand,  God  is  Being  returning  into  Itself,  finding 
in  Itself  Its  perfect  and  consummate  satisfaction.     God  is  thus 

bezeichnen  soil,  nach  dessen  Bilde  (rott  den  Menschen  geschaffen  hat. 
Dieser  Subordinatianismus,  nach  welcheooo.  der  Logos  zwar  yaddpios  ns  deov 
<l>v<riSt  aber  rod  fxkv  iKdrrat/^  dvBpdmov  h\  Kpeirrwu  ist  (i.  p.  683)  ist  nicht 
der  neu-testamentliche,  welcher  vielmehr  die  ewige  Wesenseinlieit  des 
Vaters  und  des  Sohnes  zur  Yoraussetzung  hat  (Phil.  ii.  6;  Kol.  i.  15  f.), 
und  die  Unterordnung  des  letztem  in  dessen  Abhangigkeit  vom  Vater 
setzt.' 

'  Cf  Delitzsch,  System  der  Biblischen  Psychologie,  p.  138. 

*  St.  John  vi.  57  :  a7r^<rT€i\e  /ue  6  (cov  Ilar^p. 

"  Ibid,  V,  26 :  d  llar^p  Kx^i  (uijv  4y  lavTf). 
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the  Object  of  all  dependent  Life  ;  He  is  indeed  the  object  of  His 
own  Life ;  all  His  infinite  powers  and  faculties  turn  ever  inward 
with  uncloyed  delight  upon  Himself  as  upon  their  one  adequate 
End  or  Object.  We  cannot  approach  more  nearly  to  a  definition 
of  pleasure  than  by  saying  that  it  is  the  exact  correspondence 
between  a  faculty  and  its  object.  Pleasure  is  thus  a  test  of 
vitality;  and  Gk)d,  as  being  Life,  is  the  one  Being  Who  is 
supremely  and  perfectly  happy. 

2.  Again,  God  is  Love  (ayoTn;)*.  Love  is  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  God  and  all  that  lives  as  He  has  willed.  Love 
is  the  bond  of  the  Being  of  God.  Love  binds  the  Father  to  that 
Only  Son  Whom  He  has  begotten  from  all  eternity  i.  Love 
itself  knows  no  beginning ;  it  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son  from  all  eternity.  God  loves  created  life,  whether  in 
nature  or  in  grace ;  He  loves  the  race  of  men,  the  unredeemed 
world ^;  He  loves  Christians  with  a  special  love^  Li  beings  thug 
external  to  Himself,  God  loves  the  life  which  He  has  given  them ; 
He  loves  Himself  in  them ;  He  is  still  Himself  the  ultimate, 
rightful,  necessary  Object  of  His  love.  Thus  love  is  of  His 
essence ;  it  is  the  expression  of  His  necessary  delight  in  His 
own  existence. 

3.  Lastly,  God  is  Light  (</>cdf).  That  is  to  say.  He  is  absolute 
intellectual  and  moral  Truth ;  He  is  Truth  in  the  realms  of 
thought,  and  Truth  in  the  sphere  of  action.  He  is  the  All- 
knowing  and  the  perfectly  Holy  Being.  No  intellectual  igno- 
rance can  darken  His  all-embracing  survey  of  actual  and  possible 
fact ;  no  stain  can  soil  His  robe  of  awful  Sanctity.  Light  is  not 
merely  the  sphere  in  which  He  dwells :  He  is  His  own  sphere 
of  existence ;  He  is  Himself  Light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness 
at  allni. 

'  I  St.  John  iv.  8 :  6  /a^  hywicw^  oIk  tyvot  rhv  Bf6v  thi  6  Bfhs  iiydini 
4frrlv,  Ibid,  ver,  i6:  6  ©«6f  kydirn  4ffr\yKoDL  6  fi4vwf  iif  rp  a7<ixi7,  iv  ry 
0f^  fxeuei,  Koti  6  &ehs  iv  oJtn^. 

^  St.  John  iii.  35  :  h  Tiar^p  kyair^  rhv  Tthv  kcU  -ndpra  H^HwKtv  4if  rp  x^V^ 
avTov.  Ibid.  y.  20 :  6  yhp  Ilar^p  <pi\€i  rhv  tlhv^  koL  irdvra  Beiianffftp  ahr^  h 
avrhs  iroiu.  Ibid.  x.  1 7,  xy.  9.  Ibid.  xvii.  34 :  iiydwriffds  fit  irph  KarafioKTJs 
KSafiov, 

^  St.  John  iii.  16 :  oSt<o  yh.p  frydfrnfffv  6  &€hs  rhy  kSct/mp,  &<rrt  rhv  Tidv 
avrov  rhy  /uLoyoycvrj  ISwkcv.  I  St.  John  iv.  lo :  avrhs  4iydini<r€P  rifuiSf  koI 
&ire0-T6(A6  rhp  Tihy  avrov  t\a<rixhy  ntpl  ray  afiapriay  rifiwy.  Ibid.  ver.  19 : 
^fi€7s  ayatrwfiey  avrhv,  $rt  ainhs  irpSrros  irydirri<r€V  rifias* 

*  St.  John  xiy.  33,  xvi.  37. 

™  I  St.  John  i.  5 :  6  @ehs  <pas  4<m,  Koi  aKoria  4v  ahr^  oIk  tffriy  oihtfila. 
Ibid.  ver.  7  :  avros  iartv  iv  r^  ipcorl.  Here  iy  does  not  merely  ijoiTLt  t^  ^«8i 
sphere  in  which  Grod  dwelliu     In  St.  John.  Oina  i^xe^osvXK.Q'n.  \sk  «6&&\;aa^^ 

""J 
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These  thiee  aspects  of  the  Divine  Nature,  denoted  by  the 
terms  Life,  Love,  and  Light,  are  attributed  in  St.  John's  writings 
with  abundant  explicitness  to  the  Word  made  flesh. 

Thus,  the  Logos  is  Light.  He  is  ike  Light,  that  is,  the  Light 
Which  is  the  very  essence  of  God.  The  Baptist  indeed  preaches 
truth ;  but  the  Baptist  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Light 
Which  he  heralds  ^,  The  Logos  is  the  true  Light  0.  All  that 
has  really  enlarged  the  stock  of  intellectual  truth  or  of  moral 
goodness  among  men,  all  that  has  ever  lighted  any  soul  of  man, 
has  radiated  from  Him  p.  He  proclaims  Himself  to  be  the  Light 
of  the  world  %  and  the  Truth ' ;  and  His  Apostle,  speaking  of 
the  illumination  shed  by  Him  upon  the  Church,  reminds  Chris- 
tians that  Hhe  darkness  is  passing,  and  the  true  Light  now 
shineth  s.' 

The  Logos  is  Love.  He  refracts  upon  the  Father  the  fulness 
of  His  love  *.  He  loves  the  Father  as  the  Father  loves  Himself. 
The  Father's  love  sends  Him  into  the  world,  and  He  obeys  out 
of  love  'I.  It  is  love  which  draws  Him  together  with  the  Father 
to  make  His  abode  in  the  souls  of  the  faithful  ^. 

used  to  denote  the  closest  possible  relationship  between  two  subjects,  or, 
as  here,  between  a  subject  and  its  attribute.  Gf.  Beuss,  Th^ologie  Chrd- 
tienne,  ii.  p.  434,  for  this  as  well  as  many  of  the  above  observations  and 
references. 

°  St.  John  i.  7  :  oStos  ^Adei'  ^h  fiaprvpiav,  %va  fjiaprvpiitnp  irepl  rov  <pon6s 
Ibid.  ver.  8  :  ovk  ^y  ixuvos  rh  <f>(as,  a\\*  Xua  fiaprvpiiirp  vepl  rov  (fxords. 

®  Ibid.  ver.  9 :  -^p  rh  <f>(as  rh  bXr]Qiv6v, 

P  Ibid. :  %  (fxarlC^i  irdpra  &u6po9iroy  ipx^l^^vov  eis  rbp  KSfffioif,  *  Das 
<f>(i)ri(€iv  irdvra  Mptoiroy,  als  charakteristische  Wirksamkeit  des  wahren 
lichts,  bleibt  wahr,  wenngleich  empirisch  diese  Erleuchtung  von  Yielen 
nicht  empfangen  wird.  Das  empirische  Yerhaltniss  kommt  darauf  zuriick : 
quisquis  illuminatur,  ab  hac  luce  illuminatur.  (Beng.).'  Meyer  in  Joh. 
i.  9.  The  Evangelist  means  more  than  this :  no  human  being  is  left  with- 
out a  certain  measure  of  natural  light,  and  this  light  is  given  by  the  Divine 
Logos  in  all  cases. 

4  St.  John  viii.  13 :  iyd  tlfii  rh  (pus  rod  Koafiov'  6  a.KoKovdS>v  ifioly  ov  fi^ 
'Kiptirar'iiffit  4u  rp  (TfcoTtqt,  a\\*  H^ei  rh  (^as  ti)s  C^ris.  Ibid.  iii.  19 :  rh  <pii>s 
i\'fl\vd€y  ety  rhv  K6(Tfioy,  that  is,  in  the  Incarnate  Word.  Ibid.  ix.  5  :  brav  4v 
Tf)  K6<rfitp  S),  (pas  fifii  rov  Kofffiov.  Ibid.  xii.  46 :  ^7^  <pus  els  rhp  KSa-fiov 
ihilKvOa,  Ipa  vas  6  iriffrt^up  eis  ifify  ip  r^  (TKoriq.  fi^  (J-fip^*  Comp, 
Eph.  V.  8. 

'  St.  John  xiv.  6. 

'  I  St.  John  ii.  8  :  ^  ffKoria  vapdytrcUf  Ka\  rh  <p&s  rh  iLKTjBiphp  ii^rj  (palpei. 

*  St.  John  xiv.  31. 

■  I  St.  John  iii.  16 :  ip  rovr<p  iyp^Kafxev  r^p  kydin\v  (the  absolute  charity), 
Zri  iK€tPos  virhp  tjjxwp  rijp  ^vx^v  avrov  fOrjKe,     Of.  St.  John  iii.  16. 

*  St.  John  xiv.  23  :  Up  ris  ayuTrq.  /xiy  rhp  \6yop  fiov  rrjp^a-ei,  koI  6  Uariip 
fjLOv  ayairfi<r€i  aindp^  koX  trphs  ainhp  4\fva6fif6aj  xal  fiop^p  trap  avr^  iroiii<ro/itp. 
Ibid.  xiii.  i,  zv.  9. 
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The  Logos  is  Life.  He  is  the  Lifey,  the  eternal  Life>^,  th^ 
Life  Which  is  the  Essence  of  God.  It  has  been  given  Him  to 
have  life  in  Himself,  as  the  Father  has  life  in  Himself^.  He 
can  give  life  ^ ;  nay,  life  is  so  emphatically  His  prerogative  gift, 
that  He  is  called  the  Word  of  Life  0. 

Thus  the  Word  reveals  the  Divine  Essence ;  His  Incarnation 
makes  that  Life,  that  Love,  that  Light,  which  is  eternally  resident 
in  God,  obvious  to  souls  that  steadily  contemplate  Himself. 
These  terms,  Life,  Love,  Light — so  abstract,  so  simple,  so  sug- 
gestive— meet  in  God ;  but  they  meet  also  in  Jesus  Christ. 
They  do  not  only  make  Him  the  centre  of  a  philosophy.  They 
belong  to  the  mystic  language  of  faith  more  tndy  than  to  the 
abstract  terminology  of  speculative  thought.  They  draw  hearts 
to  Jesus ;  they  invest  Him  with  a  higher  than  any  intellectual 
beauty.  The  Life,  the  Love,  the  Light,  are  the  *  glory '  of  the 
Word  Incarnate  which  His  disciples  *  beheld,*  pouring  its  rays 
through  the  veil  of  His  human  tabernacled.  The  Light,  the 
Love,  the  Life,  constitute  the  'fulness'  whereof  His  disciples 
received  ®.  Herein  is  comprised  that  entire  body  of  grace  and 
truth  f,  by  which  the  Word  Incarnate  gives  to  men  the  right  to 
become  the  sons  of  God  «. 

But,  as  has  been  already  abundantly  implied,  the  Word  is  also 
the  Son.  As  applied  to  our  Lord,  the  title  *  Son  of  God  *  is 
protected  by  epithets  which  sustain  and  define  its  unique  sig- 
nificance. In  the  synoptic  Gospels,  Christ  is  termed  the 
« well-beloved '  Sonh.  In  St.  Paul  He  is  God's  *Own'  Son*. 
In  St.  John  He  is  the  Only-begotten  Son,  or  simply  the  Only- 


"1  St.  John  zi.  35 :  fyci  ctjui ...  4  C^.    Ibid.  xiv.  6. 
■  I  St.  John  V.  ao :  o\n6s  ianv  ,,  ,ri  (w^  cu<&vios.     The  oZtos  is  referred 
to  the  Father  by  LUcke  and  Winer.     But  see  p.  34a,  note  '. 

*  St.  John  v.  a6 :  iSwKt  Kot  r^  Ti^  (a^p  tx^^^  ^^  iavr^, 

*  Ibid.  i.  3,  4. 

«  I  St.  John  i.  I :  ^  K^os  rris  C^^s.     Beuss,  Th^ol.  Chr^t.  ii.  p.  445. 
^  St.  John  i.  14 :  6  A6y os  (re^p|  iyheroy  kou  iaiefivaa^v  iv  rifuv,  kcDl  id€ourd» 
fifSa  r^p  5<j(av  ainov, 

*  Ibid.  ver.  16 :  koL  4k  rod  irK-i^p^fiaros  ainov  rifitis  irdprts  4\d$o/i€P, 

*  Ibid.  ver.  14:  ir\-fipns  x^'^^^  ^^  dKijOelas. 

*  Ibid.  1.  1 3 :  Zaot  S^  $\a0op  ainhp,  I5wiccy  airo7s  i^ovalop  riKva  6coS 
yipicBai, 

^  oyamrrSs,  St.  Matt.  iii.  17,  xii.  18,  xvii.  5 ;  St.  Mark  i.  1 1,  ix.  7,  xii.  6 ; 
St.  Luke  iii.  33,  ix.  35.  Uod.  Alex,  reads  4K\€\eyfi4pop,  xx.  13;  of. 
a  St.  Peter  i.  17. 

*  Eom.  viii.  33 :  rod  l^iov  Tiov  ovk  4(l>€i<raro,  Ibid.  ver.  3 :  rhp  laurou 
Tthp  irdfi^as. 

▼J 
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begotten  \  This  last  epithet  surely  means,  not  merely  that  God 
has  no  other  such  Son,  but  that  His  Only-begotten  Son  is,  in 
virtue  of  this  Sonship,  a  partaker  of  that  incommunicable  and 
imperishable  Essence,  Which  is  sundered  from  all  created  life  by 
an  impassable  chasm.  If  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Besurrection  as 
manifesting  this  Sonship  to  the  world  1,  the  sense  of  the  word 
fiovoyevfjs  remains  in  St.  John,  and  it  is  plainly  '  defined  by  its 
context  to  relate  to  something  higher  than  any  event  occurring 
in  time,  however  great  or  beneficial  to  the  human  race  ^J  The 
Only-begotten  Son  "  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  (6  &p  6«  rhv 
kSKitov  tov  JIaTp6g)  just  as  the  Logos  is  irpos  t6v  9e($v,  ever  con- 
templating, ever,  as  it  were,  moving  towards  Him  in  the  ceaseless 
activities  of  an  ineffable  communion.  The  Son  is  His  Father's 
equal,  in  that  He  is  partaker  of  His  nature :  He  is  His  Subordi- 
nate, in  that  this  Equality  is  eternally  derived.  But  the  Father 
worketh  hitherto  and  the  Son  works ;  the  Father  hath  life  in 
Himself,  and  has  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself;  all 
men  are  to  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father  ^, 
How  does  the  Son  of  God,  as  presented  to  us  in  Scripture,  differ 
from  Him,  Whom  the  Church  knows  and  worships  as  God  the 
Son? 

Each  of  these  expressions,  the  Word  and  the  Son,  if  taken 
alone,  might  have  led  to  a  fatal  misconception.  In  the  language 
of  Church  history,  the  Logos,  if  unbalanced  by  the  idea  of  Sonship, 
might  have  seemed  to  sanction  Sabellianism.  The  Son,  without 
the  Logos,  might  have  been  yet  more  successfully  pressed  into 
the  service  of  Arianism.  An  Eternal  Thought  or  Reason,  even 
although  constantly  tending  to  express  itself  in  speech,  is  of  itself 

^  St.  John  i.  14:  lOeaffdfieOa  tV  ^^^av  avroO,  ^6^av  &s  fiovoyevovs  iraph 
UarpSs,  Ibid.  i.  18  :  6  fxoyoytu^s  Tths,  b  tiv  ds  rbv  K6Kirov  rod  IIarp6s,  Ibid, 
iii.  16 :  [6  ©ehs]  rhp  Tihp  avrov  rhv  /xovoyev^  iScu/cey.  Ibid.  ver.  18 :  6  th  fi^ 
viffreiuv  ^8r;  KiKpirai,  Sri  fi^  tmrla-revKey  tls  rh  opofxa  rod  fiovoyepovs  Tlov 
rov  &i0v.  Of.  I  St.  John  iv.  9 :  rhv  Tlhy  ahrov  rhv  fiovoyevri  aTr€<rra\Kev  b 
©cbs  €ts  rhv  KSafjiov,  %va  C^cw/xev  5t*  avrov.  The  word  fxovoyev^s  is  used  by 
St.  Luke  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  (vii.  12),  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus 
(viii.  42),  and  of  the  lunatic  son  of  the  man  who  met  our  Lord  on  His  coming 
down  from  the  mount  of  the  transfiguration  (ix.  38).  In  Heb.  xi.  17  it  is 
applied  to  Isaac,  /xovoytvi^s  means  in  each  of  these  cases  '  that  which  exists 
once  only,  that  is,  singly  in  its  kind.'  (Tholuck,  Comm.  in  Joh.  i.  14.)  God 
has  one  Only  Son  Who  by  nature  and  necessity  is  His  Son. 

'  Acts  xiii.  32,  33 ;  Rom.  i.  4.     Compare  on  the  other  hand,  Heb.  v.  8. 

™  Newman's  Arians,  p.  174. 

"  St.  John  i.  18,  6  fiovoytv^s  Tt6s,  where  the  Vat.  and  Sin.  MSS.  and 
Cod.  Ephr.  read  fiovoytv^s  0EO2.  Scrivener  defends  Tios.  Int.  N.  T.  ed.  3.  p. 
604.  For  the  Patristic  evidence,  see  Alford  in  loc.       •  St.  John  v.  1 7, 23, 26. 
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too  abstract  to  oblige  us  to  conceive  of  it  as  of  a  personal  Sub- 
sistence. On  the  other  band,  the  filial  relationship  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  dependence  and  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
even  although  it  should  suggest  the  reproduction  in  the  Son  of 
all  the  qualities  of  the  Father.  Certainly  St.  John's  language  in 
his  prologue  protects  the  Personality  of  the  Logos,  and  unless 
he  believed  that  God  could  be  divided  or  could  have  had  a 
beginning,  the  Apostle  teaches  that  the  Son  is  co-eternal  with 
the  Father.  Yet  the  bare  metaphors  of  *  Word*  and  *  Son,'  taken 
separately,  might  lead  divergent  thinkers  to  conceive  of  Him  to 
Whom  they  are  applied,  on  the  one  side  as  an  impersonal  quality 
or  faculty  of  God,  on  the  other,  as  a  concrete  and  personal  but  in- 
ferior and  dependent  being.  But  combine  them,  and  each  corrects 
the  possible  misuse  of  the  other.  The  Logos,  Who  is  also  the 
Son,  cannot  be  an  impersonal  and  abstract  quality;  since  such 
an  expression  as  the  Son  would  be  utterly  misleading,  unless  it 
implied  at  the  very  least  the  fact  of  a  personal  subsistence  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Father.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Son,  Who 
is  also  the  Logos,  cannot  be  of  more  recent  origin  than  the 
Father ;  since  the  Father  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  subsisting 
without  that  Eternal  Thought  or  Eeason  Which  is  the  Son.  Nor 
may  the  Son  be  deemed  to  be  in  any  respect,  save  in  the  order  of 
Divine  subsistence,  inferior  to  the  Father,  since  He  is  identical 
with  the  eternal  intellectual  Life  of  the  Most  High.  Thus  each 
metaphor  reinforces,  supplements,  and  protects  the  other.  Taken 
together  they  exhibit  Christ  before  His  Incarnation  as  at  once 
personally  distinct  from,  and  yet  equal  with,  the  Father ;  He  is 
That  personally  subsisting  and  'Eternal  Life,  Which  was  with 
the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us  p.' 

St.  John's  Gospel  is  a  narrative  of  that  manifestation.  It 
is  a  Life  of  the  Eternal  Word  tahemacling  in  Human  Nature 
among  menQ.  The  Hebrew  schools  employed  a  similar  ex- 
pression to  designate  the  personal  presence  of  the  Divinity 
in  this  finite  world.  In  St.  John's  Gospel  the  Personality  of 
Christ  makes  ItseK  felt  as  Eternal  and  Divine  at  wellnigh  every 
step  of  the  narrative'.     Thus  even  the  Forerunner  describes 

p  I  St.  John  i.  a.     Cf.  Newman's  Arians,  ch.  ii.  sect.  3. 

*^  St.  John  i.  14 :  itncfivoxrev  4v  r]fup.  The  image  implies  both  the  reality 
and  the  transient  character  of  our  Lord's  manifestation  in  the  flesh. 
Olshausen,  Meyer,  and  Liicke  see  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  '  Shekinah/  in 
which  the  Divine  glory  or  radiance  (niD)  dwelt  enshrined. 

'  Baur,  Dogmengeschichte,  i.  60a :  '  Was  das  johanneische  Evangelium 
b^trifft,  so  versteht  es  sich  ohnediess  von  selbst,  daaa  dsA  «\!g<&Ti>t>cv!(^<&%v3^^^ 
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a  Being  Who  appearmg  later  in  time  has  had  an  earlier  exist- 
ence ■ ;  and  Who,  while  coming  from  above,  is  yet  *  above  all  *.* 
Each  discourse,  each  miracle,  nay,  each  separate  word  and  act, 
is  a  fresh  ray  of  glory  streaming  forth  from  the  Person  of  the 
Word  through  the  veil  of  His  assumed  Humanity.  The  miracles 
of  the  Word  Incarnate  are  frequently  called  His  works  ^,  The 
Evangelist  means  to  imply  that  Hhe  wonderful  is  only  the 
natural  form  of  working  for  Him  in  Whom  all  the  fulness  of 
God  dwells.*  Christ's  Divine  Nature  must  of  necessity  biing 
forth  works  greater  than  the  works  of  man.  The  Incarnation 
is  the  one  great  wonder ;  other  miracles  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  real  marvel  would  be  if  the  Incarnate  Being 
should  work  no  miracles  ^ ;  as  it  is,  they  are  the  natural  results 
of  His  presence  among  men,  rather  than  its  higher  manifest- 
ation. His  true  glory  is  not  perceived  except  by  those  who 
gaze  at  it  with  a  meditative  and  reverent  intentness^.  The 
Word  Incarnate  is  ever  conscious  of  His  sublime  relationship 
to  the  Father.  He  knows  whence  He  is^.  He  refers  not 
unfrequently  to  His  pre-existent  Lifey.  He  sees  into  the 
deepest  purposes  of  the  human  hearts  around  Him  2.  He  has 
a  perfect  Imowledge  of  all  that  concerns  God®^.  His  works 
are   simply  the   works  of  God^.      To  believe  in  the  Father 


der  Personlichkeit  Ohristi  nur  der  Logos  ist,  die  Menschwerdung  besteht 
daher  nur  in  dem  (rap^  yeuetrdai ;  dass  der  Logos  Fleisch  geworden,  im 
Fleisch  erschienen  ist,  ist  seine  menschliclie  Erscheinung.'  It  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a-Ap^,  in  its  full  New  Testament  meaning,  certainly  includes 
t\fvx'h  as  well  as  the  animal  organism  (see  Olshausen  on  Bom.  vii.  14),  and 
St.  John  attributes  to  the  Word  Incarnate  spiritual  experiences  which  must 
have  had  their  seat  in  His  human  Soul  (xi.  33,  38,  xiii.  21).  But  Baur*8 
general  position,  that  in  St.  John's  Gospel  the  Personality  of  the  Eternal 
Word  is  perpetually  before  us,  is  unquestionably  true. 

■  St.  John  i.  15:  6  ovlaa  fiov  ipx^fJ-^^oSt  efnrpoaOtv  /now  yeyoyev,  tri  vpunds 
IJLOv  ^y, 

*  Ibid.  iii.  31  :  6  AuwOei/  ipx^H-^vos  iirduo)  irivrwp  iarlv. 

*  lp7o,  St.  John  V.  36,  vii.  21,  x.  25,  32,  38,  xiv.  11,  la,  xv.  23.  Cf. 
too  St.  Matt.  xi.  2.  The  word  is  applied  to  the  Old  Testament  miracles 
in  Heb.  iii.  9 ;  Ps.  xciv.  9,  LXX.  Cf.  Archbishop  Trench  on  the  Miracles, 
p.  7.  That,  notwithstanding  the  wider  use  of  epyop  in  St.  John  xvii.  4, 
epya  in  the  fourth  Gospel  do  mean  Christ's  miracles,  cf.  Trench,  Mir.  p.  8, 
note  t.    Cf.  Lect.  IV.  p.  158. 

^  Trench,  ubi  supra,  p.  8. 

*  St.  John  uses  the  words  B^apiiy,  dfdtratrdai  to  describe  this. 
•*  St.  John  viii.  14 :  otda  irSdev  ^\0oy. 

'  Ibid.  iii.  13,  vi.  6a,  viii.  58,  xvi.  28,  xvii.  5. 

■  Ibid.  ii.  34,  iv.  17,  v.  14,  42,  vi.  15.  *  Ibid.  viii.  55,  x.  15. 
*>  Ibid.  ix.  4,  X.  37,  sqq.,  xiv.  10. 

[  LECT. 
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is  to  believe  in  Him.  To  have  seen  Him  is  to  have  seen  the 
Father.  To  reject  and  hate  Him  is  to  reject  and  hate  the 
Father.  He  demands  at  the  hands  of  men  the  same  tribute 
of  afiPection  and  submission  as  that  which  they  owe  to  the 
Person  of  the  Father  0. 

In  St.  John's  Gospel,  the  Incarnation  is  exhibited,  not  as 
the  measure  of  the  humiliation  of  the  Eternal  Word,  but  as 
the  veil  of  His  enduring  and  unassailable  glory.  The  angels  of 
God  ascend  and  descend  upon  Him.  Nay,  He  is  still  in  heaven. 
Certainly  He  has  taken  an  earthly  form;  He  has  clothed  Himself 
with  a  human  frame.  But  He  has  thereby  raised  humanity  rather 
than  abased  Himself.  In  St.  John  the  sl,atu%  inanUioniSi  the 
intrinsic  humiliation  of  Christ's  Incarnate  Life,  is  thrown  into  the 
background  of  the  reader's  thought.  The  narrative  is  throughout 
illuminated  by  the  never-failing  presence  of  the  Word  in  His 
glory  ^,     Even  when  Jesus  dies.  His  Death  is  no  mere  humilia- 

*^  As  M.  BeuBs  admits:  'II  results  (from  the  prerogatives  ascribed  to 
the  Word  Incarnate  in  St.  John's  Gospd)  que  le  Verbe  r^y<$latetir  pouvait 
demander  pour  lui-m6me,  de  la  part  des  hommes,  les  mdmes  sentiments, 
et  les  mdmes  dispositions,  qu*ils  doivent  avoir  k  Vigurd  de  la  personne  du 
P^.  Ces  sentiments  sont  ezprim^s  par  un  mot,  qui  contient  la  notion 
d*un  respect  profess^  pour  un  sup^rieur,  la  reconnaissance  d*une  dignity 
devant  laquelle  on  s'indine.  A  cet  ^gard,  ily  a  igaliU  des  deux personnet 
divines  vis-a-vis  de  Vhomme,  On  ne  croit  pas  k  I'une  sans  croire  k  Tautre ; 
qui  voit  Tune  voit  I'autre ;  rejeter,  hair  le  Fils,  c*est  rejeter  et  hair  le  Pbre. 
(St.  Jean  .iii.  33,  34,  xii.  44,  xv.  33).  Mais  dans  tout  ceci  (proceeds 
M.  Beuss)  il  ne  s'agit  pas  de  ce  qu'on  fippele  le  cults  dans  le  lan^ige  pra- 
tique  de  TiJ^glise.  Le  culte  appartient  k  Dieu  le  P^re,  et  lui  sera  offert 
d^rmais  aveo  d*autant  plus  d'empressement  qu*il  est  mieuz  r^y^^,  et  que 
rien  ne  s^pare  plus  de  lui  les  croyants.*  (Beuss,  Th^ol.  Chr^t.  ii.  455.)  How 
inconfiequent  is  this  restriction !  If  the  Incarnate  Word  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand for  Himself  the  same  'sentiments*  and  'dispositions*  as  those  which 
men  cherish  towards  the  Almighty  Father,  He  has  a  right  to  the  same 
tribute  of  an  adoration  in  spirit  and  in  truth  as  that  wluch  is  due  to  the 
Father.  What  is  worship  but  a  complex  act  of  such  'sentiments*  and 
'dispositions*  as  faith,  love,  self-prostration,  self-surrender  before  the  Most 
Holy?  If  rifjMv  (St.  John  v.  23),  within  the  general  meaning  of  due 
acknowledgment,  includes  much  dse  besides  adoration,  it  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  duties  of  man  to  God  without  including  adoration.  Our  Lord*s 
words  place  Himself  and  the  Father  simply  on  a  level ;  if  the  Son  is  not  to 
be  adored,  neither  is  the  Father ;  if  the  Father  is  to  be  adored,  then  must 
the  Son  be  adored  in  the  same  sense  and  measure.  This  is  certainly  not 
interfered  with  by  St.  John  iv.  20,  sqq. ;  while  the  best  practical  comment 
upon  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  confession  of  St.  Thomas,  xx.  38 ;  on  which 
see  Lect.  VII. 

^  This  may  seem  inconsistent  with  (i)  St.  John  xiv.  38 :  b  Uar^p  fitl(<uv 
fjLov  iffrlv.  But  such  a  statement  would  be  '  unmeaning*  in  a  mere  man. 
See  Lect.  IV.  pp.  203-204;  (2)  St.Johnxvii.  y,  oSni\  ^4  l«tui  tv  Qi4vN»'i 
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tion ;  His  Death  is  the  crisis  of  His  exaltation  «,  of  His  glory  ^. 
Not  that  He  can  personally  increase  in  glory.  He  is  already 
the  Son  ;  He  is  the  Word.  But  He  can  glorify  and  exalt  that 
Manhood  which  is  the  rohe  through  which  His  movements  are 
discernible:  He  can  glorify  Himself,  as  God  is  glorified,  by 
di'awing  towards  His  Person  the  feith  and  love  and  reverence 
of  men.  It  were  folly  to  conceive  of  Him  as  enhancing  His 
Divinity;  but  He  can  make  larger  and  deeper  that  measure 
of  homage  which  ascends  towards  His  thi'one  from  human 
understandings  and  from  human  hearts  s. 

III.  I.  But  does  St.  John's  teaching  in  his  earlier  writings  on 
the  subject  of  our  Lord's  Person  harmonize  with  the  representa- 
tions placed  before  us  in  the  fourth  Gospel?  The  opening 
words  of  his  first  Epistle^  might  go  far  to  answer  that  question. 
St.  John's  position  in  this  Epistle  is,  that  the  Eternal  immaterial 
Word  of  Life  resident  in  God  had  become  historically  manifest, 
and  that  the  Apostles  had  consciously  seen,  and  heard,  and 
handled  Him,  and  were  now  publishing  their  experience  to  the 
world  \  The  practical  bearing  of  this  announcement  lay  in  the 
truth  that '  he  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  Life,  and  he  that  hath 
not  the  Son  hath  lut  the  Lifei.'  For  '  God  hath  given  to  us  the 
Eternal  Life,  and  this,  the  Life,  is  in  His  Son  K  If  then  the 
soul  is  to  hold  communion  with  God  in  the  Life  of  Light  and 

^«^,  %va  yivdi(rK<a(riv  (T€  rhv  fx6vov  iXtiBLvhv  ®ehvf  koIX  %v  &Tr4(rT€t\as  *lri<rovp 
XpitrrSv.  But  here  a  Socinian  sense  is  excluded,  (a)  by  the  consideration 
that  'the  knowledge  of  God  and  a  creature  could  not  be  Eternal  Life* 
(see  Alford  in  loc.);  (b)  by  the  plain  sense  of  verse  i,  which  places  the 
Son  and  the  Father  on  a  level :  *  What  creature  could  stand  before  his 
Creator  and  say,  "  Glorify  me,  that  I  may  glorify  Thee  ?"  *  Stier  apud  Alf. ; 
(c)  by  verse  5,  which  asserts  our  Lord*s  pre-existent  So^a.  It  follows  that 
the  restrictive  epithets  fiSvov  a\7j6iv6p  must  be  held  to  be  exclusive,  not  of 
the  Son,  but  of  false  gods,  or  creatures  external  to  the  Divine  Essence. 
See  Estius  in  loc.     Trench,  Synonyms  of  N.  T.,  p.  25,  §  viii. 

*  St.  John  iii.  14:  ifyj/wdrivai  Set  rhv  ICihv  rov  avQpdonov,  Ibid.  viii.  28, 
xii.  32. 

'  Ibid.  xii.  23 :  iKijKvdey  rj  &pa  Xva  So^aa-Or}  6  Tibs  rov  dvdpdirov.  Ibid. 
xiii.  31. 

«  Cf.  Beuss,  Th^ol.  Chr^t.  ii.  456 ;  although  the  statements  of  this  writer 
cannot  be  adopted  without  much  qualification. 

*  On  the  authorship  of  the  three  Epistles,  see  Alford,  Gk.  Test.  vol.  iv., 
Prol.,  chaps.  5,  6,  and  Westcott,  Epistles  of  St.  John,  p.  liii.  tf.  See  too 
Appendix,  note  F.  *  i  St.  John  i.  1-3. 

i  Ibid.  V.  1 2  :  6  Ix*"'  "^^^  '^*^''  *X**  ''■^*'  C^'hV  ^  M  ^X w  "f"^^  '^^bv  rov  &€ov 
r^v  Cci'V  oifK  ^X^*» 

^  Ibid.  ver.  11:  xal  afirn  iffrlv  ^  fiaprvpia  (i.e.  the  revealed  doctrine 
resting  on  a  Divine  authority)  5t(  (co^v  cudtvioy  ^SwKtu  rifjuv  &  @ebs,  kuX  aSrrj 
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BighteousnesB  and  Love,  it  must  be  through  communion  with 
His  Divine  Son.  Thus  all  practically  depends  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  soul  towards  the  Son.  Accordingly,  *  whosoever  denieth 
the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father  ^ ; '  while  on  the  other 
hand,  whosoever  sincerely  and  in  practice  acknowledges  the  Son 
of  God  in  His  historical  manifestation,  enjoys  a  true  communion 
with  the  Life  of  God.  *  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him  and  he  in  God  "*.* 

St.  John  constantly  teaches  that  the  Christian's  work  in  this 
state  of  probation  is  to  conquer  *  the  world  '^.^  It  is,  in  other 
words,  to  fight  successfully  against  that  view  of  life  which 
ignores  God,  against  that  complex  system  of  attractive  moi*al 
evil  and  specious  intellectual  falsehood,  which  is  marshalled  and 
organized  by  the  great  enemy  of  God,  and  which  permeates  and 
inspires  non-Christianized  society.  The  world's  force  is  seen 
especially  in  '  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  in  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  in 
the  pride  of  life.'     These  three  forms  of  concupiscence  manifest 

'  I  St.  John  ii.  33 :  oln6s  icrtv  6  dprixpurros,  6  dppo6fi(vos  rhv  Tlar4pa  icai 
rhy  TiSv.  A  Humanitarian  might  have  urged  that  it  was  possible  to  deny  the 
Son,  while  confessing  the  Father.  But  St.  John,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Son  is  the  Only  and  the  Adequate  Manifestation  of  the  Father,  denies  this : 
iras  6  dppo6fM€vos  t6v  Ti6y  odSi  T6y  Uarepa  ^x*** 

■*  Ibid.  iv.  15 :  hs  tkv  SfioXoyfitrii  ^i  *lria'ovs  iirrtv  6  Ti6s  rod  Beov,  6  0c6s 
iv  ahr<p  iJL€V€i,  koI  airrds  iv  r^  06^. 

°  Ibid.  ii.  15 :  idp  ris  dyair^  t6p  xdcrfioVf  ohn  tfrriv  ri  dydmi  rod  IIaTp6s  iv 
avr^.  Compare  Martensen,  Ghristl.  Dogmat.  §  96 :  '  If  we  consider  the 
effects  of  the  Fall  upon  the  course  of  historical  development,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  individuals  but  of  the  race  collectively,  the  term  "world"  («c(J<r/nos) 
bears  a  special  meaning  different  from  that  which  it  would  have,  were 
the  development  of  humanity  normal.  The  cosmical  principle  having  been 
emancipated  by  the  Fall  from  its  due  subjection  to  ihe  Spirit,  and  invested 
with  a  false  independence,  and  the  universe  of  creation  having  obtained 
with  man  a  higher  importance  than  really  attaches  to  it,  the  historical 
development  of  the  world  has  become  one  in  which  the  advance  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  retarded  and  hindered.  The  created  universe  has,  in 
a  relative  sense,  life  in  itself,  including,  as  it  does,  o  system  of  powers, 
ideas,  and  aims,  which  possess  a  relative  value.  7!his  relative  indepen- 
dence,  which  ought  to  he  subservient  to  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  has  become 
a  fallen  "  world-autonomy  .**  Hence  arises  the  scriptural  expression  "this 
world"  (6  KSfffjiOs  olros).  By  this  expression  the  Bible  conveys  the  idea 
that  it  regards  the  world  not  only  ontologically  but  in  its  definite  and 
actual  state,  the  state  in  which  it  has  been  since  the  Fall.  "This 
world"  means  the  world  content  with  itself,  in  its  own  independence, 
its  own  glory;  the  world  which  disowns  its  dependence  on  Gfod  as  its 
Creator.  "This  world"  regards  itself,  not  as  the  Krinis,  but  only  as  the 
K6(rfio5f  as  a  system  of  glory  and  beauty  which  has  life  in  itself,  and  can 
give  life.  The  historical  embodiment  of  "this  world"  is  heaAitvftTxAsscft., 
which  honoureth  not  God  as  God.' 
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the  inner  life  of  the  world  o ;  if  the  Christian  would  resist  and 
beat  them  back,  he  must  have  a  strong  faith,  a  faith  in  a  Diyine 
Saviour.  '  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  thai 
believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  p  %  *  This  faith,  which 
introduces  the  soul  to  communion  with  Qod  in  Light,  attained 
through  communion  with  His  Blessed  Son,  exhibits  the  world 
in  its  true  colours.  The  soul  spurns  the  world  as  she  dings 
believingly  to  the  Divine  Son. 

St.  John's  picture  of  CJhrist's  work  in  this  first  Epistle,  and 
especiaUy  his  pomted  and  earnest  opposition  to  the  specific 
heresy  of  CerinthuB%  leads  us  up  to  the  culminating  statement 
that  Jesus  Himself  is  the  true  God  and  the  Eternal  Life'. 
Throughout  this  Epistle  the  Apostle  has  been  writing  to  those 
*  who  believe  on  the  Name  of  the  Son  of  God,'  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  Divine  Nature  of  Jesus  which  the  verbal  symbol  guards  and 

®  I  St.  John  ii.  l6 :  irap  rh  iv  r^  KSafx^^  ri  iiriBvfita  rrjs  <rapKhs,  ica2  4 
iiriOvfila  rS>v  0<pQdKfjLS>»,  Koi  ^  aKa(oveiai,  rod  filov,  obx  iirnv  iK  rov  IlarphSf 
iAA'  ^K  rod  KSfffiov  iffrl, 

P  Ibid.  V.  4,  5 :  aVrrj  4<rr\p  fi  pIkti  ri  viidiffaaa  rhv  KSfffioyy  ^  triarris  7iixi»f 
rls  iffrtv  6  vikuv  rhv  KSfffiop,  ci  ju^  6  vKmvwv  5Tt  *Iij<rous  iarw  &  Tlhs  rov 
&€ov ; 

4  Specially  I  St.  John  iv.  a,  3,  where  the  Apostle's  words  contain  a 
double  antithesis  to  the  Gerinthian  gnosis,  which  taught  that  the  .^k>n 
Christ  entered  into  the  Man  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  and  remained  ^ith 
Him  until  His  Passion.  See  pp.  233,  224.  St.  John  asserts  in  oppo- 
sition (i)  that  Jesus  and  the  Christ  are  one  and  the  same  Person,  (2) 
that  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  *in'  not  'into  the  flesh.'  He 
did  not  descend  into  an  already  existing  man,  but  He  appeared  clothed 
in  Human  Nature.  See  the  exhaustive  note  of  Ebrard,  Die  Briefe  Jo- 
hannis,  in  loc. 

'  I  St.  John  V.  20 :  ovrSs  iffriv  6  itK-ndivhs  &€hs,  Koi  tj  ((o^  al<&vios.  After 
having  distinguished  the  a\7idiv6s  from  His  TlSs,  St.  John,  by  a  characteristic 
turn,  simply  identifies  the  Son  with  the  aXTjdtuhs  ®€6s.  To  refer  this  sen- 
tence to  the  Father,  Who  has  been  twice  called  6  a\Tidiu6s,  would  be  un- 
meaning repetition.  Moreover  the  previous  sentence  declared,  not  that  we 
are  in  God  as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  but  that  we  are  in  God  as  being  in 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  statement  is  justified  when  ovtos  is  referred  to 
Ti^.  As  to  the  article  before  a\ri6iv6s,  it  has  the  effect  of  stating,  not 
merely  What,  but  Who  our  Lord  is ;  it  says  not,  Christ  is  Divine,  but, 
Christ  is  G<xi.  This  does  not  really  go  beyond  what  the  Apostle  has 
already  said  about  the  A6yo9  at  the  beginning  of  this  Epistle.  To  object 
with  Diisterdieck  that  this  interpretation  obscures  the  distinction  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  inaccurate ;  St.  John  does  not  say,  This  is  the 
Father,  but.  This  is  the  true  (Jod.  'O  oKridiyhs  QfSs  is  the  Divine  Essence, 
in  opposition  to  all  creatures.  The  Apostle  does  not  enter  upon  the  question 
of  the  Son's  relation  to  the  Father  within  the  Divine  Essence.  Our  being 
in  the  true  God  depends  upon  our  being  in  Christ,  and  St.  John  clenches 
this  assertion  by  saying  that  Christ  is  the  true  God  Himself.  See  St.  Ath. 
Or.  c.  Ar.  iii.  19 ;  iv.  26  ;  St.  Cyril.  Thes.  p.  302 ;  Waterland,  Wks.,  ii.  13a 
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suggests.  Throughout  this  Epistle  St.  John's  object  has  been 
to  conyince  believers  that  by  that  faith  they  had  the  Eternal 
Life,  and  to  force  them  to  be  true  to  It  *. 

In  each  of  St.  John's  Epistles^  we  encounter  that  special 
temper,  at  once  so  tender  and  so  peremptory,  which  is  an  ethical 
corollary  to  belief  in  an  Incarnate  God.  St.  John  has  been 
named  the  Apostle  of  the  Absolute.  Those  who  would  concede 
to  Christianity  no  higher  dignity  than  that  of  teaching  a  relative 
and  provisional  truth,  will  fail  to  find  any  countenance  for  their 
doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  But  nowhere  will 
they  meet  with  a  more  earnest  opposition  to  it  than  in  the 
pages  of  the  writer  who  is  pre-eminently  the  Apostle  of  charity. 
St.  John  preaches  the  Christian  creed  as  the  one  absolute  cer- 
tainty. The  Christian  faith  might  have  been  only  relatively 
true,  if  it  had  reposed  upon  the  word  of  a  human  messenger. 
But  St.  John  specially  insists  upon  the  fact  that  Qod  has  re- 
vealed Himself,  not  merely  through,  but  in,  Christ.  The  Abso- 
lute Religion  is  introduced  by  a  Self-revelation  of  the  Absolute 
Being  Hmiself.  God  has  appeared,  God  has  spoken ;  and  the 
Christian  faith  is  the  result.  St.  John  then  does  not  treat 
Christianity  as  a  phase  in  the  history  even  of  true  religion,  nor 
as  a  religion  containing  elements  of  truth,  even  though  it  were 
more  true  than  any  religion  which  had  preceded  it.  St.  John 
proclaims  that  *  we  "  Christians  "  are  in  Him  that  is  True.'  Not 
to  admit  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  Flesh,  is  to  be  a  de- 
ceiver and  an  antichrist.  St.  John  presents  Christianity  to  the 
soul  as  a  religion  which  must  be  its  all,  if  it  is  not  really  to  be 
worse  than  nothing  J*.  The  opposition  between  truth  and  error, 
between  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  Christ,  is  for  St.  John  as 
sharp  and  trenchant  a  thing  as  the  contrast  between  light  and 


'  I  St.  John  V.  1 5 :  raOra  typa^a  tfuv  \rots  irurrtioviriv  tls  rh  ivofia  rov 
Tlov  rov  Beov,  Rec.]  ^va  ei^rjre  Sri  (c^v  ^^ff  ah&viop,  koI  Xva  irurrtiTirt  [ol 
viarr€{fovT€s,  Tisch.]  €if  rh  tvoixa  rov  T/oO  rov  8coG. 

*  In  St.  John's  second  Epistle  observe  (i)  the  association  of  Christ  with 
the  Father  as  the  source  of  x^'^h  ^^fos,  and  eip-fivrj  (yer,  3) ;  (3)  the 
denunciation  of  the  Cerinthian  doctrine  as  anti-Christian  (ver.  7) ;  (3)  the 
significant  statement  that  a  false  progress  {6  trpodyuv,  A.B.,  not  as  rec. 
6  -KopaBaiptop)  which  did  not  rest  in  the  true  Apostolic  StSax^  tov  Xpiffrov, 
would  forfeit  all  communion  with  God.  We  know  Him  only  in  Christ 
His  Blessed  Son,  and  to  reject  Christianity  is  to  reject  the  only  true  Theism 
(vers.  8,  9). 

*  I  St.  John  ii.  21 :  ovk  l^ypaipa  vfuv  Ifri  ovk  otSarf  r^v  &\^0ciav,  oAA*  Sri 
oXdoTf  aitriiVf  koI  Sti  vay  iptvdos  iK  rrjs  &Ai}0c/as  oifK  tffru  Ibid.  v.  10 :  h  ft^ 
wiffnlwv  T$  Qf^  ^€6<miv  wtxoivKey  ahrSp. 
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darkness,  between  life  and  death  x.  This  is  the  temper  of  a  man 
who  will  not  enter  the  public  baths  along  with  the  heretic  who 
has  dishonoured  his  Lordy.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  teacher 
who  warns  his  flock  to  beware  of  eating  with  a  propagator  of 
false  doctrine,  and  of  bidding  him  God  speed,  lest  they  should 
partake  of  his  *  evil  deeds  ^Z  Yet  this  is  also  the  writer  whose 
pages,  beyond  any  other  in  the  New  Testament,  beam  with  the 
purest,  tenderest  love  of  humanity.  Side  by  side  with  this 
resolute  antagonism  to  dogmatic  error,  St.  John  exhibits  and 
inculcates  an  enthusiastic  affection  for  humankind  as  such,  which 
our  professed  philanthropists  could  not  rival".  The  man  who 
loves  not  his  brother  man,  whatever  be  his  spiritual  estimate  of 
himself,  abideth  in  death  ^>.  No  divorce  is  practically  possible 
between  the  first  and  the  second  parts  of  charity:  the  man  who 
loves  his  God  must  love  his  brother  also^'.  Love  is  the  moral 
counterpart  of  intellectual  light  ^. 

It  is  a  modern  fashion  to  represent  these  two  tempers,  the 
dogmatic  and  the  philanthropic,  as  necessarily  opposed.  This 
representation  indeed  is  not  even  in  harmony  with  modem  ex- 
perience ;  but  in  St.  John  it  meets  with  a  most  energetic  con- 
tradiction. St.  John  is  at  once  earnestly  dogmatic  and  earnestly 
philanthropic;  for  the  Incarnation  has  taught  him  both  the 
preciousness  of  man  and  the  preciousness  of  truth.  The  Eternal 
Word,  incarnate  and  dying  for  the  truth,  inspires  St.  John  to 

*  I  St.  John  ii.  15  ;  ^6.v  ns  iyatrq.  rhy  KStrfiov  oitK  iffnv  ri  i,ydini  tow  Tlarphs 
ip  auTf).  Ibid.  ver.  19 :  i^  ^jxSov  i^rjKOoy  [ftcil.  ol  avrlxptarroi]  dAA*  ovk  ^ffav  i^ 
ri^SoV  61  yap  ^ffav  4^  yjficovj  fiefxevvKeKrav  ttv  fi^B^  rjfiwv'  dAA*  Tva  ^pavepwOuffiP 
^ri  OVK  «<<ri  vAvr^s  e|  iifxiav.  Ibid.  ver.  22 :  ovr6s  4(rriv  6  ayrlxpio'Tos,  6 
apyo^fxevos  rhy  Uarcpa  koI  rby  Tiny. 

^  St.  Irenseus,  adv.  Efer.  iii.  3,  4 :  Koi  elalv  oi  aKT)Ko6rfs  avrov  (toC  IIoXw- 
Kdptrov)  tin  ^Icodvvris  6  rou  Kvplov  fiadTjrijs^  iy  Ty  *E4>eVy  iropevdels  Koitroffdtu, 
KoX  iScbv  iffoo  Ki\pivdoy,  4^i]\aT0  rov  fioKayelov  ju^  \ov(rAfji€yos  &\\*  iveiiritVy 
*  ^vytofi^y,  fi^  Kot  rh  $a\ay€7ov  (Tujuireen;,  tyBoy  6yros  KrjpivOov,  rod  rris 
aXTjOelas  4x9pov'     Cf.  Eus.  Hist.  Ecd.  iii.  28. 

■  2  St.  John  10,  II  :  elf  ris  tpx^'^ai  trphs  u/xoy,  Koi  TairTjy  r^y  di^ax^y  oh 
(pepfi^  fi^  Kafi^dvere  aurhy  els  olKlay,  Kol  xa^p^tv  aitr^  fxij  \4yere'  6  yap  \4ycoy 
avr^  Xalp€iv,  KOivtayei  rois  tpyois  abrov  ro7s  iroyTjpoTs, 

»  I  St.  John  iii.  1 1 . 

*  Ibid.  ver.  14:  rjntis  otdafjify  5ti  fierafie^iiKaixey  4k  rov  Bavdrov  els  r^y 
Coh^j  ^rt  iyoTTw/icv  robs  d8eA,^o^s'  6  [x^  iyaircoy  rhy  aSe\<l>hy  fieyd  4y  r^ 
Baydrcf). 

*  Ibid.  iv.  20,  21 :  &  fi^  iiyaircoy  rhy  aB€\<phy  avrov  ty  kdopaKe,  rhv  Qehv 
%v  ovx  f(i>paK€  vcis  ^vyarat  iLyairay  ;  Kai  ravrrfv  r^y  4yro\^y  exofxey  hrr'  avroVf 
Xva  6  &7a7rwj/  rhy  Qehy  &yair^  Ka\  rhy  a9^\<phy  avrov. 

^  Ibid.  ii.  9,  10 :  6  \4yay  4v  r&  (^<ar\  flvai,  Koi  rhy  6.^€\<phv  avrov  fii(r5fy, 
4v  Tp  (TKoricj.  4(rriy  '4us  &pri,    6  ayav&y  rhy  ii^€\4>hy  avrov  4v  ry  (patrl  fx4y€t, 
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guard  it  with  apostolic  chivalry;  but  also,  this  revelation  of  the 
Heart  of  God  melts  him  into  tenderness  towards  the  race  which 
Jesus  has  loved  so  well  ®.  To  St.  John  a  lack  of  love  for  men 
seems  sheer  dishonour  to  the  love  of  Christ.  And  the  heresy 
which  mutilates  the  Person  or  denies  the  work  of  Christ,  does 
not  present  itself  to  St.  John  as  purely  speculative  misfortune, 
as  clumsy  negation  of  fact,  as  barren  intellectual  error.  Heresy 
is  with  this  Apostle  a  crime  against  charity;  not  only  because 
heresy  breeds  divisions  among  brethren,  but  yet  more  because  it 
kills  out  from  the  souls  of  men  that  blessed  and  prolific  Truth, 
which,  when  sincerely  believed,  cannot  but  fill  the  heart  with 
love  to  God  and  to  man.  St.  John  writes  as  one  whose  eyes  had 
looked  upon  and  whose  hands  had  handled  the  sensibly  present 
form  of  Light  and  Love.  That  close  contact  with  the  Absolute 
Truth  Incarnate  had  kindled  in  him  a  holy  impatience  of  an- 
tagonist error ;  that  felt  glow  of  the  Lifinite  Charity  of  God  had 
shed  over  his  whole  character  and  teaching  the  beauty  and 
pathos  of  a  tenderness,  which,  as  our  hearts  tell  us  while  we 
read  his  pages,  is  not  of  this  world. 

a.  This  ethical  reflection  of  the  doctrine  of  God  manifest  in 
the  fiesh  is  perhaps  mainly  characteristic  of  St.  John's  first 
Epistle ;  but  it  is  not  wanting  in  the  Apocalypse  ^.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  Person  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Apocalyse  is 
independent  of  any  indistinctness  that  may  attach  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  historical  imagery  of  that  wonderful  book «. 
In  the  Apocalypse,  Christ  is  the  First  and  the  Last;  He  is 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega;  He  is  the  Eternal;  He  is  the 
Almighty  li.     He  possesses  the  seven  spirits  or  perfections  of 

•  I  St.  John  iii.  16 :  Iv  ro^tp  4ypd>Kaix€v  r^v  &yiin}y  (i.  e.  absolute  charity), 
St4  iK€7yos  inrtp  ^/uwv  r^v  ^vx^^  ainov  ^OriKf  Kol  rifxeis  6<l>€i\ofitv  vvfp  rav 
aS€\<t>av  Tckj  tjfvx^s  rid4vai.  Ibid.  iv.  9 :  iv  ro^ntp  i<f>a»ep<&Ori  ri  irydmi  tov 
0€ov  4v  rjfiiv,  Jrt  rhv  Tihv  ainov  rhp  fiovoyevrj  inreffroKKev  6  Behs  els  rbv 
k6(Tixov,  Xva  C^(r»/ix€i/  8*'  avrov. 

*  On  the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse,  see  Alford,  Gk.  Test, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  198-229;  Wait*s  remarks  in  the  pref.  to  Hug*s  Introduction, 
pp.  145-177;  Schaff,  Apost.  Church,  ii.  89;  Leathes,  Witness  of  St.  John 
to  Christ,  pp.  134,  352. 

«  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Angels  of  the  Seven  Churches,  the  language 
used  by  our  Lord  is  morally  inconsistent  with  any  conception  of  His  Person 
but  the  highest:  Rev.  ii.  1-7,  8-1 1,  12,  13,  14,  16,  19,  20,  21-26,  28, 
iii*  i"5>  7"i3»  14-22.  Cf.  also  the  allusion  to  the  6py^  tov  dpviov,  vi.  16, 
with  Ps.  vi.  4,  vii.  6,  xxi.  9;  Is.  ix.  19,  Ii.  17;  Jer.  iv.  8,  26,  xii.  13; 
Lam.  i.  12 ;  Rom.  i.  18,  etc. 

"  Rev.  i.  8,  (yw  dfii  to  A  Kai  to  CI:  Ibid.  6  wv,  k<u  6  ^v,  kqI  6  kpxofiivoi, 
o  vnuTOKpdTOjp :  xxi.  6,  xxii.  13,  dpx^  ««*  tcAoji. 
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Qod  ^  He  has  a  mysterious  Name  which  no  man  knows  save 
He  Himself  i.  His  Name  is  written  on  the  foreheads  of  the 
feithfiilk;  He  is  the  giver  of  grace  and  victory  1.  In  the 
Apocalypse,  His  Name  is  called  the  Word  of  Ood>i^;  as  in 
the  first  Epistle  He  is  the  Word  of  Life,  and  in  the  Gk)spel 
the  Word  in  the  beginning.  As  He  rides  through  heaven  on 
His  errand  of  triumph  and  of  judgment,  a  Name  is  written  on 
His  vesture  and  on  His  thigh ;  He  is  '  King  of  kings,  and  Lord 
of  lords  II.'  St.  John  had  leaned  upon  His  breast  at  supper  in 
the  familiarity  of  trusted  friendship.  St.  John  sees  Him  but  for 
a  moment  in  His  supramundane  glory,  and  forthwith  falls  at  His 
feet  as  dead  o.  In  the  Apocalypse  especially  we  are  confronted 
with  the  startling  truth  that  the  Lord  of  the  unseen  world  is 
none  other  than  the  Crucified  One  p.  The  armies  of  heaven 
follow  Him,  clothed  as  He  is  in  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood,  at 
once  the  symbol  of  His  Passion  and  of  His  victory  Q.  But  of  all 
the  teachings  of  the  Apocalypse  on  this  subject,  perhaps  none  is 
so  full  of  significance  as  the  representation  of  Christ  in  His 
wounded  Humanity  upon  the  thi'one  of  the  Most  High.  The 
Lamb,  as  It  had  been  slain,  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  court  of 
heaven';  He  receives  the  prostrate  adoration  of  the  highest 
intelligences  around  the  throne";  and  as  the  Object  of  that 
solemn,  uninterrupted,  awful  worship  \  He  is  associated  with  the 
Father,  as  being  in  truth  one  with  the  Almighty,  Uncreated, 
Supreme  God^. 

*  Rev.  iii.  I :  b  ^x^^  "^^  lirri  weifiara  rov  (deov, 

^  Ibid.  zix.  1 2  :  exoy  ^yo/xa  yeypafifi^i/oy  t  ovbeh  olBtv  el  fi^  avrSs, 

^  Ibid.  iii.  la,  where  rh  tvoycA  fjiov  is  paralleled  with  rh  ipofxa  rov  Beov 

iMv,  although  our  Lord  is  speaking  as  Man.     Cf.  ii.  17. 
^  Ibid.  xxii.  ai,  iii.  ai. 

™  Ibid.  xix.  1 3  :  Ka\€7rai  rh  6vofia  avrov  *0  A^os  rov  Beov, 
"^  Ibid.  ver.  16 :  ^x^*  ^'"'^  """^  IfAdnop  Kcd  ivl  rhv  fxriphu  avrov  rh  6pofJM  yt- 

ypafifxevoi/,  BatriXfvs  fiaaiKecov  Kal  Kvpios  Kvplwv,     Cf.  I  Tim.  vi.  15. 

*  Ibid,  i,  1 7  5  Stc  flSoy  aitrhvy  tir^aa  irphs  rovs  irShas  avrov  «s  v€Kp6s, 

P  Ibid.  xii.  10 :  ri  i^ovtrla  rov  Xpitrrov,    Ibid.  xiii.  8 :  rh  fiifiAiov  riis  icnjs 
rov  dpviov  rod  4iT<payix.evov. 
4  Ibid.  xix.  13,  14.     Cf.  Is.  bdii.  i. 
'  Rev,  V.  6 ;  iv  fi4<rq>  rod  Bp6vov  .  ,  •  *hpvlov  iffrTjKhs  &s  i(r<f)ayfi4uov, 

■  Ibid.  V,  8 :  ret  ritrffapa  C^a  Kcd  ot  tiKOffirea-a-apes  trp^a-Bvrfpot  ttritrov 
ivd)viov  rov  *Applov.  Cf.  i.  I :  rot;  dyy4kov  avrov,  Tlie  Angel  was  His 
property;  of.  xxii.  16. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  I  a :  &^i6v  itrri  rh  *Apyiop  rh  4a'(l>ayfi4vov  \a$€ip  r^p  hxivaiiip  koSl 
irKovrov  Koi  ffo^plav  koX  Itrx^v  koX  rifi^p  koI  ^6^ap  kc^  €v\oylap, 

■  Ibid.  V.  1 3 :  T«  Ka6rifA4y(p  iir\  rov  Bp6vov  koDl  ry  *Apvl<p  ri  tvXoyla  Kcd  fi 
Tifi^  Kal  7}  5d|a  K(d  rh  Kpdros  els  robs  cuJovcts  rap  aidpoop,  Cf.  Ibid.  xvii.  14: 
TO  'Apvlou  pucfiaei  avrohs,  Sri  Kipios  KvpUtP  i(rr\  ical  BturtXths  ^offtKetov.     See 

(_LECT. 
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IV.  Whatever,  then,  may  have  beeli  the  interval  between 
tlie  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  and  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
we  find  in  the  two  documents  one  and  the  same  doctrine, 
in  substance  if  not  in  terms,  respecting  our  Lord's  Eternal 
Person ;  and  further,  this  doctrine  accurately  corresponds  with 
that  of  St.  John's  first  Epistle.  But  it  may  be  asked  whether 
St.  John,  thus  consistent  with  himself  upon  a  point  of  such 
capital  importance,  is  really  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the 
earlier  Evangelists  %  It  is  granted  that  between  St.  John  and 
the  three  first  Gospels  there  is  a  broad  difference  of  characteristic 
phraseology,  of  the  structure,  scene,  and  matter  of  the  several 
narratives.  Does  this  difference  strike  deeper  still?  Is  the 
Christology  of  the  son  of  Zebedee  fundamentally  distinct  from 
that  of  his  predecessors  1  Can  we  recognise  the  Christ  of  the 
earlier  Evangelists  in  the  Christ  of  St.  John  ? 

Now  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  difference  between  the 
three  first  Evangelists  and  the  fourth,  in  their  respective  repre- 
sentations of  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  is  in  one  sense,  at  any 
rate,  a  real  difference.  There  is  a  real  difference  in  the  point  of 
view  of  the  writers,  although  the  truth  before  them  is  one  and 
the  same.  Each  from  his  own  stand-point,  the  first  three  Evan- 
gelists seek  and  pourtray  separate  aspects  of  the  Human  side  of 
the  Life  of  Jesus.  They  set  forth  His  perfect  Manhood  in  all  It& 
regal  grace  and  majesty,  in  all  Its  Human  sympathy  and  beauty, 
in  all  Its  healing  and  redemptive  vii*tue.  In  one  Gospel  Christ 
is  the  true  Fulfiller  of  the  Law,  and  withal,  by  a  touching  con- 
trast, the  Man  of  Sorrows.  In  another  He  is  the  Lord  of  Nature 
and  the  Leader  of  men ;  all  seek  Him ;  all  yield  to  Him ;  He 
moves  forward  in  the  independence  of  majestic  strength.  In  a 
third  He  is  active  and  all-embracing  Compassion;  He  is  the 
Shepherd,  Who  goes  forth  as  for  His  Life-work,  to  seek  the 
sheep  that  was  lost;  He  is  the  Good  Samaritan ▼.  Thus  the 
obedience,  the  force,  and  the  tenderness  of  His  Humanity  are 
successively  depicted ;  but  room  is  left  for  another  aspect  of  His 
Life,  differing  from  these  and  yet  in  harmony  with  them.  If  we 
may  dare  so  to  speak,  the  synoptists  approach  their  great  Sub- 
ject from  without,  St.  John  unfolds  it  from  within.  St.  John 
has  been  guided  to  pierce  the  veil  of  sense ;  he  has  penetrated 

also  the  remarkable  expression  zz.  6,  ttromw.  Uptis  rod  6coS  koI  tov  Xpurrov, 
which  clearly  associates  Christ  with  the  Father  in  the  highest  honour  which 
man  can  render  to  Grod,  namely,  the  offering  of  sacrifice;   zzi.  aa,  33, 
xzii.  I,  a. 
▼  Of.  Holtzmann,  Die  Synoptischen  Evangeiieii. 
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far  beyond  the  Human  features,  nay  even  beyond  the  Human 
thought  and  Human  will  of  the  Eedeemer,  into  the  central 
depths  of  His  Eternal  Personality.  He  sets  forth  the  Life  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  on  the  earth,  not  in  any  one  of  the  aspects 
which  belong  to  It  as  Human,  but  as  being  the  consistent  and 
adequate  expression  of  the  glory  of  a  Divine  Person,  manifested 
to  men  under  a  visible  form.  The  miracles  described,  the  dis- 
courses selected,  the  plan  of  the  narrative,  are  all  in  harmony 
with  the  point  of  view  of  the  fourth  Evangelist,  and  it  at  once 
explains  and  accounts  for  them. 

Plainly,  my  brethren,  two  or  more  observers  may  approach 
the  same  object  from  different  points  of  view,  and  may  be  even 
entirely  absorbed  with  distinct  aspects  of  it ;  and  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  any  one  of  these  aspects  is  necessarily  at  variance 
with  the  others.  Still  less  does  it  follow  that  one  aspect  alone 
represents  the  truth.  Socrates  does  not  lose  his  identity,  because 
he  is  so  much  more  to  Plato  than  he  is  to  Xenophon.  Each  of 
yourselves  may  be  studied  at  the  same  time  by  the  anatomist 
and  by  the  psychologist.  Certainly  the  aspect  of  your  complex 
nature  which  the  one  study  insists  upon,  is  sufficiently  remote 
from  the  aspect  which  presents  itself  to  the  other.  In  the  eyes 
of  one  observer  you  are  purely  spirit ;  you  are  thought,  affection, 
memory,  will,  imagination.  As  he  analyses  you  he  is  almost  in- 
different to  the  material  body  in  which  your  higher  nature  is 
encased,  upon  which  it  has  left  its  mark,  and  through  which  it 
expresses  itseK.  But  to  the  other  observer  this  your  material 
body  is  everything.  Its  veins  and  muscles,  its  pores  and  nerves, 
its  colour,  its  proportions,  its  functions,  absorb  his  whole  atten- 
tion. He  is  nervously  impatient  of  any  speculations  about  you 
which  cannot  be  tested  by  his  instruments.  Yet  is  there  any 
real  ground  for  a  petty  jealousy  between  the  one  study  of  your 
nature  and  the  other  1  Is  not  each  student  a  servant  whom  true 
science  will  own  as  doing  her  work  ?  May  not  each  illustrate, 
supplement,  balance,  and  check  the  conclusions  of  the  other  1 
Must  you  necessarily  view  yourselves  as  being  purely  mind,  if 
you  will  not  be  persuaded  that  you  are  merely  matter  ?  Must 
you  needs  be  materialists,  if  you  will  not  become  the  most  tran- 
scendental of  mystics  %  Or  will  not  a  little  physiology  usefully 
restrain  you  from  a  fanciful  supersensualism,  while  a  study  of 
the  immaterial  side  of  your  being  forbids  you  to  listen,  even 
for  a  moment,  to  the  brutalizing  suggestions  of  consistent  ma- 
terialism 1 

These  guestiozm  admit  of  eacfy  reply;  each  half  of  the  truth 
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is  practically  no  less  than  speculatively  necessary  to  the  other. 
Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  general  relation  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  to  the  fourth.  Yet  it  should  be  added  that  the  Synop- 
tists do  teach  the  Divine  Nature  of  Jesus,  although  in  the  main 
His  Sacred  Manhood  is  most  prominent  in  their  pages.  More- 
over the  fourth  Gospel,  as  has  been  noticed,  abundantly  insists 
upon  Christ's  true  Humanity.  Had  we  not  possessed  the  fourth 
Gospel,  we  should  have  known  much  less  of  one  side  of  His  Hu- 
man Character  than  we  actually  know.  For  in  it  we  see  Christ 
engaged  in  earnest  conflict  with  the  worldly  and  unbelieving 
spirit  of  His  time,  while  surrounded  by  the  little  company  of  His 
disciples,  and  devoting  Himself  to  them  even  *  unto  the  end.'  The 
aspects  of  our  Lord's  Humanity  which  are  thus  brought  into 
prominence  would  have  remained,  comparatively  speaking,  in 
the  shade,  had  the  last  Gospel  not  been  written.  But  that 
*  symmetrical  conception'  of  our  Lord's  Character,  which  modem 
critics  have  remarked  upon,  aa  especiaUy  distinguishing  the 
fourth  Gospel,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  St.  John 
lays  bare  the  Eternal  Personality  of  Jesus.  For  in  It  the  scattered 
rays  of  glory  which  light  up  lie  earlier  Evangelists  find  their 
point  of  unity.  By  laying  such  persistent  stress  upon  Christ's 
Godhead,  as  the  true  seat  of  His  Personality,  the  fourth  Gospel 
is  doctrinally  complemental  (how  marvellous  is  the  complement  1) 
to  the  other  three ;  and  yet  these  three  are  so  full  of  suggestive 
implications  that  they  practically  anticipate  the  higher  teaching 
of  the  fourth. 

I.  For  in  the  synoptic  Gospels  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of 
God  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  ethical  or  than  the  theocratic. 
In  the  Old  Testament  an  anointed  king  or  a  saintly  prophet  is 
a  son  of  God.  Christ  is  not  merely  one  among  many  sons.  He 
is  the  Only,  the  Well-beloved  Son  of  the  Father  ^c.  His  relation- 
ship to  the  Father  is  unshared  by  any  other,  and  is  absolutely 
unique.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  of  our  Lord's  contemporaries 
many  applied  to  Him  the  title  *  Son  of  God '  only  as  an  official 
designation  of  the  Messiah;  while  others  used  it  to  acknowledge 
that  surpassing  and  perfect  character  which  proclaimed  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  to  be  the  One  Son,  who  had  appeared  on  earth, 

>  Compare  the  voice  from  heaven  at  our  Lord's  baptism,  o(n6i  itrnv  6 
Tl6s  fiov  6  dLyavTiThs,  St.  Matt.  iii.  17,  repeated  at  His  transfiguration  (Ibid, 
s^-  5)  t  ^he  profound  sense  of  His  question  to  the  Pharisees,  rivos  vi6s 
iffriv;  [sc.  &  Xptffrhs]  (Ibid.  xxii.  41).  And  that  as  the  Tih?  rod  B€0Vf 
Christ  is  superhuman,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  questions  of  the  tempter 
(Ibid.  iy.  3,  6 ;  St.  Luke  iv.  3,  9). 
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woi-thily  showing  forth  the  moral  peiiections  of  our  Heayenly 
Father.  But  the  official  and  ethical  senses  of  the  term  are 
rooted  in  a  deeper  sense,  which  St.  Luke  connects  with  it  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Gospel.  *The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon 
thee/  so  ran  the  angel-message  to  the  Virgin-mother,  *  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee:  therefore  also  that 
Holy  Thing  Which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  God  7.'  This  may  be  contrasted  with  the  prediction  respecting 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  that  he  should  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
even  from  his  mother's  womb '.  St.  John  then  is  in  existence 
before  his  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  Christ's  Hu- 
manity Itself  is  foi-med  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In 
like  manner  St.  Matthew's  record  of  the  angel's  words  asserts 
that  our  Lord  was  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  *. 
But  St.  Matthew's  reference  to  the  prophetic  name  Emmanuel  ^ 
points  to  the  full  truth,  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  as  being 
of  the  Divine  Essence. 

^.  Indeed  the  whole  history  of  the  Nativity  and  its  attendant 
circumstances  guards  the  narratives  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke^^ 
against  the  inroads  of  Humanitarian  interpretei*s.  Our  Lord's 
Birth  of  a  Virgin-mother  is  as  irreconcileable  with  *an  Ebionitic 
AS  it  is  with  a  Docetic  conception  of  the  entrance  of  the  God-man 
into  connexion  with  humanity d.'     The  worship  of  the  InfiBint 

V  M(i.  tiiikn  I.  35,  where  the  abstract  rb  yevvdoyiivov  &yio¥  points  to  a 
■MIMtrhuiimn  Hiding,  so  far  described  indefinitely.  But  His  Birth  results 
himi  Uip  inurKid(9iy  of  the  bvvofiis  'Tyl/larov^  and  He  is  presently  announced 

•  ll«Ut.  VPr.  15  1  Upt^fxaTos  'Aylov  irXrfO'd'fja'erai  in  4k  KotXlas  fxrirphs  abrov, 

•  tt|i   Mtttli,  !•  10!  rh  yb.p  4v  avT^  yevvrjBlv  4k  TivfinarSs  4(mv  'Ayiov, 

^  lltiit  Vfi*.  i^i  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  when  our  Lord  was  called 
,lv#u4.     i^r   iVM'HMti  Oil  the  Creed  (ed.  Oxf.  1847),  ^*^'  ^'  P*  ^9>  ^^^  note. 

'  l>W  «  vl<Mli<*nUun  of  these  narratives  against  the  mythical  theory  of 
MliiiiitM,  iiMM  \h^  MIllV  Christian  Advocate's  Publications  for  1841,  1844, 
i|.|iiuikuil  lu  hin  witt'k  nti  the  'M3rthical  Interpretation.' 

'I  MiukuuMMU,  OIm'UU,  Do^n.  §  39  (Clark's  transl.)  :  'Christ  is  bom,  not 
•  il  kUi-  \\\\i  (it  ^  lumi,  nur  of  the  will  of  the  flesh;  but  the  holy  Will  of  the 
\  Ui'^io'i  tiitili  kU^  |44i«t>  t<r  thp  will  of  man  and  of  the  will  of  the  flesh.  That 
I.',  til"  CiinibUij^  M|<UI^.  Who  WON  in  the  beginning,  fulfilled  the  function  of 
(III.  |ilti.<i.i«.  |ii  iui.i|Jvi  V\\\  iitt  WMt  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  chosen  woman 
.1  LI41  ..U>M>u  luoijiku  U  WMH  thn  twik  of  Israel  to  provide,  not,  as  has  often 
!■■  •  u  ■••tul,  v>l4iub  llUuM^4f,  Itut  thn  mother  of  the  Lord;  to  develope  the 
.11  ■ .  |l.iliiliL\  iVi  V^i^^^^V  ^»  n  jxtliii  whore  it  might  be  able  to  manifest  itself 
t .  tU.  |ii  •h.iiu.li.ab  uuit,\  \\Ji  imt>uii»  Mid  spirit— an  unity  which  found  expres- 
1  It  iu  tU.  )iuit.  Vii.^iH.  \s\  \\pf  tho  pious  aspirations  of  Israel  and  of 
1. 1. II. t, III  I.  .M\.l  bUvU  (hUU  <h  ^\w  |tt*tiinisoM,  are  centred.  She  is  the  purest 
J.  till  lu  UiuUuj^  ^\\\\  \^  miW^  Mid  iht  therefore  becomes  the  appointed 
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Christ,  in  St.  Matthew  by  the  wise  men,  in  St.  Luke  by  the 
shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  represents  Jesus  as  the  true  Lord  of 
humanity,  whether  Jewish  or  Gentile,  whether  educated  or  un- 
lettered. Especially  noteworthy  are  the  greetings  addressed  to 
the  Mother  of  our  Lord  by  heayenly  as  well  as  earthly  visitants. 
The  Lord  is  with  her;  she  is  graced  and  blessed  among  women •. 
Her  Son  will  be  great;  He  wUl  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest; 
His  kingdom  will  haye  no  end '.  Elizabeth  echoes  the  angel's 
words ;  Mary  is  blessed  among  women,  and  the  Fruit  of  her 
womb  is  Blessed.  Elizabeth  marvels  that  such  an  one  as  herself 
should  be  visited  by  the  Mother  of  her  Lord  8. 

The  Evangelical  canticles,  which  we  owe  to  the  third  Gospel, 
remarkably  illustrate  the  point  before  us.  They  surround  the 
cradle  of  the  Infant  Saviour  with  the  devotional  language  of 
ancient  Israel,  now  consecrated  to  the  direct  semce  of  the  In- 
carnate Lord.  Mary,  the  Virgin-mother,  already  knows  that  all 
generations  shall  call  her  blessed ;  for  the  Mighty  One  has  done 
great  things  unto  her  ^.  And  as  the  moral  and  social  fruits  of 
the  Incarnation  unfold  themselves  before  her  prophetic  eye,  she 
proclaims  that  the  promises  to  the  forefathers  are  at  length  ful- 
filled, and  that  God,  *  remembering  His  mercy,  hath  holpen  His 
servant  Israel  *.'  Zacharias  rejoices  that  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
has  in  the  new-bom  Saviour  redeemed  His  people^.  This 
Saviour  is  the  Lord,  whose  forerunner  has  been  announced  by 
prophecy  ^ ;  He  is  the  Day-star  from  on  high,  bringing  a  new 
morning  to  those  who  sat  in  the  darkness  and  death-shadows  of 

medium  for  the  New  Creation.  And  while  we  must  confess  that  this  Virgin 
Birth  is  enveloped  in  a  veil  impenetrable  to  physical  reasonings,  yet  we 
affirm  it  to  be  the  only  one  which  fully  satisfies  the  demands  of  religion 
and  theology.  This  article  of  our  Creed,  *  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,*  is  the  only  .sure  defence  against  both  the 
Ebionitic  and  the  Docetic  view  of  the  entrance  of  the  Grod-man  into  con- 
nexion with  humanity.' 

*  St.  Luke  i.  28 :  x<^^P^»  K€X(ipi'rafi4trri*  6  K6pios  fierh  crov,  e{f\oyriix4yri  ah 
4v  yvuai^iv, 

'  Ibid.  ver.  3  a  :  oZros  tarai  fieyas,  ita2  uihs  ii^iffrov  KXTjB^irerai,  Ver.  33  : 
rrjs  BaaiXfias  avrov  ovk  ^arai  t€Aos. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  4a :  evXoyqfjLeyri  (rb  4v  yvvai!^,  koX  eu\oyriix4voi  b  xapvhs  rris 
Koi\ias  crov,  Ver.  43  :  koI  trSOtv  fioi  rovro,  %va  i\B^  ri  fiiirTjp  rod  Kvplov  /xov 
'wp6s  /A6 ; 

**  Ibid.  ver.  48 :  aic6  rov  vvv  fioKopiovai  fie  iraaai  at  ytptal*  Zri  i-Kolriarf  fiot 
ueyoiK€ia  6  SvparSs, 

*  Ibid.  vers.  51-55.  *  Ibid.  ver.  68. 

1  Ibid.  i.  69,  Christ  is  the  Kcpas  aoorripias.  Ibid.  ver.  76 ;  to  St.  John 
it  is  said,  irpoiropcva'p  yap  Trph  irpoff^ov  Kvplov^  iroifidaai  ddohs  avroD.  OC 
Mai.  iii.  i,  iv.  5. 
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the  world  ^.  Simeon  desires  to  depart  in  peace,  since  his  eyes 
haye  seen  his  Lord's  Salvation.  The  humble  Babe  Whom  the 
old  man  takes  in  his  arms  belongs  not  to  the  lowly  scenes  of 
Bethlehem  and  Nazareth ;  He  is  the  destined  inheritance  of  the 
world.  He  is  the  Divine  Saviour ;  all  nations  are  interested  in 
His  Birth ;  He  is  to  shed  light  upon  the  heathen  ;  He  is  to  be 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  New  Israel  ^, 

The  accounts  then  of  our  Lord's  Birth  in  two  of  the  synoptic 
Evangelists,  as  illustrated  by  the  sacred  songs  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  which  St.  Luke  has  preseiTed,  point  clearly  to  the 
entrance  of  a  superhuman  Being  into  this  our  human  world. 
Who  indeed  He  was,  is  stated  more  explicitly  by  St.  John;  but 
St.  John  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  history  of  His 
Advent.  The  accounts  of  the  Annunciation  and  of  the  Mi- 
raculous Conception  would  not  by  themselves  imply  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  But  they  do  imply  that  Christ  is  superhuman ;  they 
harmonize  with  the  kind  of  anticipations  respecting  Christ's 
appearance  in  the  world,  which  might  be  created  by  St.  John's 
doctrine  of  His  pre-existent  glory.  These  accounts  cannot  be 
forced  within  the  limits,  and  made  to  illustrate  the  laws,  of 
nature.  But  at  least  St.  John's  narrative  justifies  the  mysteries 
of  the  synoptic  Gospels  which  would  be  unintelligible  without 
it ;  and  it  is  a  vivid  commentary  upon  hymns  the  lofty  strains 
of  which  might  of  themselves  be  thought  to  savour  of  exag- 
geration. 

3.  If  the  synoptists  are  in  correspondence  with  St.  John's 
characteristic  doctrine  when  they  describe  our  Lord's  Nativity 
and  its  attendant  circumstances,  that  correspondence  is  even 
more  obvious  in  their  accounts  of  His  teaching  and  in  the 
pictures  which  they  set  before  us  of  His  Life  and  work.  They 
present  Him  to  us  mainly,  although  not  exclusively,  as  the  Son 
of  Man.  As  has  already  been  hinted,  that  title,  besides  its 
direct  signification  of  His  true  and  representative  Humanity,  is 
itself  the  *  product  of  a  self-consciousness,  for  which  the  being 
human  is  not  a  matter  of  course,  but  something  secondary  and 
superinduced  o.'     In  other  words,  this  title  implies  an  original 

■*  St.  Luke  1.  78 :  ^Trctriccif/aTO  97/itas  huxrfihJii  i^  vrj/ovs,  iiri(l>avai  rots  4p 
<rK6r€i  Ka\  (TKiq,  Oavdrov  Kadrjixfvois'  rod  Karevdvpai  rots  ir65as  TifiSav  els  SJihp 
flpiivvs.  Isa.  iz.  I,  xlii.  7,  xlix.  9,  Ix.  2,  are  thus  applied  in  a  strictly 
spiritual  sense. 

»  St.  Luke  ii.  30-32  :  rh  aoyriipiSy  aov,  t  7}roluaa'as  Karh  irpd<r«irov  vdtrratv 
rSov  XoMV  4>ws  €is  ctTTOKiUi/i^ti'  idvSav,  Ktd  S6^ap  \aod  aov  *l<rpcefiK  Cf.  Isa. 
rsv.  7,  xliv.  4. 

<»  Cf.  Domer,  Person  Christi,  Einl.  p.  82 :  'Von  einem  Sdbstbewusstseyn 
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Nature  to  Which  Christ's  Humanity  was  a  subsequent  accretion, 
and  in  Which  His  true  and  deepest  Consciousness,  if  we  may 
dare  so  to  speak,  was  at  home.  Thus,  often  in  the  synoptic 
Gospels  He  is  called  simply  the  Son  P.  He  is  the  true  Son  of 
Man,  but  He  is  also  the  true  Son  of  God.  In  Him  Sonship 
attains  its  archetypal  form  ;  in  Him  it  is  seen  in  its  unsullied 
perfection.  Accordingly  He  never  calls  the  Father,  ot^r  Father, 
as  if  He  shared  His  Sonship  with  His  followers.  He  always 
speaks  of  My  Father  Q.  To  this  Divine  Sonship  He  received 
witness  from  Heaven  both  at  His  Baptism  and  at  His  Trans- 
figuration. In  the  parable  of  the  vineyard,  the  prophets  of  the 
old  theocracy  are  contrasted  with  the  Son,  not  as  predeces- 
sors or  rivals,  but  as  slaves'.  Thus  He  lives  among  men  as 
the  One  True  Son  of  His  Father's  home.  He  is  Alone  free  by 
birthright  among  a  race  of  born  slaves.  Yet  instead  of  guard- 
ing BLis  solitary  dignity  with  jealous  exclusiveness.  He  vouch- 
safes to  raise  the  slaves  around  Him  to  an  adopted  sonship;  He 
will  buy  them  out  of  bondage  by  pouring  forth  His  blood ;  He 
will  lay  down  His  Life,  that  He  may  prove  the  generosity  of 
His  measureless  love  towards  them ". 

The  synoptic  Gospels  record  parables  in  which  Christ  is 
Himself  the  central  Figure.  They  record  miracles  which  seem 
to  have  no  ascertainable  object  beyond  that  of  exhibiting  the 
superhuman  might  of  the  Worker.  They  tell  us  of  His  claim  to 
forgive  sins,  and  that  He  supported  this  claim  by  the  exercise  of 
His  miraculous  powers*.  Equally  with  St.  John  they  represent 
Him  as  claiming  to  be  not  merely  the  Teacher  but  the  Object  of 

aus  muss  diese  Bezeichnung  ausgepragt  seyn,  fiir  welches  das  Mensch-oder- 
Menschensolmseyn  nicht  das  NachsUiegende,  sich  von  selbst  unmittelbar 
Verstehende,  sondem  das  Secundare,  Hinzugekommene,  war.  Ist  aber 
Ghristi  Selbstbewusstseyn  so  geartet  gewesen,  dass  das  Menschseyn  ihm  als 
das  Secundare  sich  darstellte :  so  muss  das  Primare  in  Seinem  Bewusstseyn 
ein  Anderes  seyn,  dasjenige,  was  sich,  z.  B.  bei  Johannes  xvii.  5  aussprioht ; 
und  das  Urspriingliche,  woiin  Sein  Selbstbewusstseyn  sich  unmittelbar 
heimisch  weiss  (vgl.  Luc.  ii.  49)  muss  wenigstens  von  der  Zeit  an,  wo  Er 
sich  selbst  ganz  hat,  wo  sein  Innerstes  Wirklichkeit  geworden  ist,  das 
Grottliche  gewesen  seyn.* 

P  St.  Matt.  xi.  37,  xxviii.  20. 

«  Ibid,  xviii.  10,  19,  35,  xx.  23,  xxvi.  53;  cf.  St.  Luke  xxiii.  46. 

'  St.  Matt.  zzi.  34  :  ktritmiK^  robs  ho{>?<ovs  avrov  irphs  rovs  yt<itpyo6s.  Ibid, 
ver.  36 :  ir(i\iv  dircVreiAev  &AAous  io6\ovs.  Ibid.  ver.  37 :  ttrrepov  5^  Aire- 
0"T€iA€  irphs  avrohs  rhy  vlhv  aifrou,  \4yo9P,  *  *Einpairfi<rovrcu  rhv  vl6y  fiov* 

*  Ibid.  zx.  a8 :  ^\d( . . .  Sovvai  r^y  ^^X^^  ahrov  \{npov  hn\  iroWwv,  Ibid. 
xxvi.  a8  :  rh  cd/xd  fiov,  rh  rrjs  Kcuy^s  Bu^icris,  rh  vepl  iroAAwv  iicxvi'6tMpop  cif 
&^€(rtv  a/jLoprmv, 

*  St.  Matt.  ix.  2-6 ;  St.  Luke  v.  ao,  24. 
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His  religion.  He  insists  on  £a.ith  in  His  own  Person  v.  He 
institutes  the  initial  Sacrament,  and  He  deliberately  inserts  His 
own  Name  into  the  sacramental  formula;  He  inserts  it  between 
that  of  the  Father  and  that  of  the  Spirit  <•  Such  self-intrusion 
into  the  sphere  of  Divinity  would  be  unintelligible  if  the  synop- 
tists  had  really  represented  Jesus  as  only  the  teacher  and  founder 
of  a  religious  doctrine  or  character.  But  if  Christ  is  the  Logos 
in  St.  John,  in  these  Gk)spels  He  is  the  Sophia  7.  Thus  He 
ascribes  to  Himself  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  EUghesi. 
No  statement  in  St.  John  really  goes  beyond  the  terms  in  which, 
according  to  two  synoptists.  He  claims  to  know  and  to  be  known 
of  the  Father.  *No  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father, 
neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him  *.'  Here  then  is  a  recipro- 
cal relationship  of  equality:  the  Son  alone  has  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  Father  ;  the  Son  is  Himself  such,  that  the  Father  Alone 
understands  Him.  In  these  Gospels,  moreover,  Christ  ascribes 
to  Himself,  sanctity;  He  even  places  Himself  above  the  holiest 
thing  in  ancient  Israel  ^.  He  and  His  people  are  greater  than 
the  greatest  in  the  old  covenant^.  He  scruples  not  to  proclaim 
His  consciousness  of  having  fuelled  His  mission.  He  asserts 
that  all  power  is  committed  to  Him  both  on  earth  and  in 
heaven  «.  All  nations  are  to  be  made  disciples  of  His  religion  d. 
When  we  weigh  the  language  of  the  first  three  Evangelists, 
it  will  be  found  that  Christ  is  represented  by  it  as  the  Absolute 
Good  and  the  Absolute  Truth  not  less  distinctly  than  in  St. 
John.  It  is  on  this  account  that  He  is  exhibited  as  in  conflict 
not  with  subordinate  or  accidental  forms  of  evil,  but  with  the 
evil  principle   itself,  with  the  prince  of  evil®.     And,  as  the 

■  St.  Matt.  xvi.  i6,  17. 

»  Ibid,  xxviii.  19.  Cf.  Waterland's  Eighth  Sermon  at  Lady  Moyep*» 
Lecture,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 

^  St.  Luke  vii.  35  :  ibiKaid^Orj  ri  a'o<pia  Avb  ruv  tckvuv  ainr^s  vavruv,  St. 
Matt.  xi.  19,  and  apparently  St.  Luke  xi.  49,  where  ri  ao<t>la  rod  &€ov  corre- 
sponds to  iy(i>  in  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  34. 

■  St.  Matt.  xi.  37 :  ovBeU  imyiutixrKei  rhy  Tihu  ei  fi^  6  Uariip'  od8i  rhp 
Uarcpa  ris  4viyiy(oaK€t,  fi  fi^  6  Tlhs,  Kcd  ^  4^v  fio6\r)Tai  6  Tths  diroKoKi^cu. 
St.  Luke  X.  22  :  ovBeU  yivdxTK^i  ris  iariy  6  Tihs  d  fiii  6  UaT-fip^  Koi  tIs  i(rri» 
6  Tlarript  el  fiii  6  Tihs,  fco)  $  4hv  fiovKrirai  b  Tihs  dvoKoiK^ai.  See  Mill  on 
Myth.  Interp.  p.  59. 

•  St.  Matt.  xii.  6 :  \4yw  8^  vfuv  Zri  rov  iepov  ficTCSy  [Tisch.]  itrriy  58«. 

•  Ibid.  xi.  II,  xii.  41,  42,  xxi.  33,  sqq. ;  St.  Luke  vii.  28. 

«  St.  Matt.  xi.  27  ;  St.  Luke  x.  23 ;  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  18  :  4d6eri  fioi  vwra 
i^ovaia  iu  oifpav^  fcol  iir\  71)9.  ^  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  1 9. 

•  St.  Luke  X.  1 8 :  iOcdfpovy  rhy  ^aravay  &s  daTpairrjy  ix  rod  ovpayop 
ntffdyrei,    St.  Matt.  iy.  I -I  I,  xii.  27-29,  xiii.  38,  39. 

[^LKCT. 
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Absolute  Good,  Christ  tests  the  moral  worth  or  worthlessness  of 
men  by  their  acceptance  or  rejection,  not  of  His  doctrine  but  of 
His  Person.  It  is  St.  Matthew  who  records  such  sentences  as 
the  following :  *  Neither  be  ye  called  Masters ;  for  One  is  your 
Master,  even  Christ  ^; '  *  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me  ? ;  *  *  Whosoever  shall  confess  Me 
before  men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  My  Father  J> ;'  *Come 
unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  I  will  give  you  rest*; '  *Take  My 
yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  Me ^*  In  St.  Matthew  then  Christ 
speaks  as  One  Who  knows  Himself  to  be  a  universal  and  infallible 
Teacher  in  spiritual  things;  Who  demands  submission  of  all 
men,  and  at  whatever  cost  or  sacrifice;  Who  offers  to  man- 
kind those  deepest  consolations  which  are  sought  from  all  others, 
in  vain.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark.  It 
is  indeed  remarkable  that  our  Lord's  most  absolute  and  peremp- 
tory claims  ^  to  rule  over  the  affections  and  wills  of  men  are 
recorded  by  the  first  and  third,  and  not  by  the  fourth  Evan- 
gelist. These  royal  rights  over  the  human  soul  can  be  justified 
upon  no  plea  of  human  relationships  between  teacher  and 
learner,  between  child  and  elder,  between  master  and  servant, 
between  friend  and  friend.  If  the  title  of  Divinity  is  more 
explicitly  put  forward  in  St.  John,  the  rights  which  imply  it  are 
insisted  on  in  words  recorded  by  the  earlier  Evangelists.  The 
synoptists  represent  our  Lord,  Who  is  the  object  of  Christian 
faith  no  less  than  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  as  designing  the 
whole  world  for  the  field  of  His  conquests™,  and  as  claiming 
the  submission  of  every  individual  human  soul.  All  are  to  be 
brought  to  discipleship.  Only  then  will  the  judgment  come, 
when  the  Gospel  has  been  announced  to  the  whole  circle  of  the 
nations".  Cihrist,  the  Good  and  the  Truth  Incarnate,  must 
reign  throughout  all  time  ®.  He  knows,  according  to  the  synop- 
tists no  less  than  St.  John,  that  He  is  a  perfect  and  final  Eeve- 
lation  of  God.  He  is  the  centre-point  of  the  history  and  of 
the   hopes   of  man.     None   shall   advance   beyond  Him:    the 


'  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  lo.  «  Ibid.  x.  37. 

*»  Ibid.  ver.  32  ;  St.  Luke  xii.  8.  *  St.  Matt.  xi.  28. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  29.  '  Ibid.  x.  39 ;  St.  Luke  xiv.  26. 

™  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19 :  rropevdevres  oZv  fia6riTe6<raTe  trdyra  tA  $6vri,  St. 
Mark  xvi.  15  ;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  47.     Of.  St.  Matt.  xiii.  32,  38,  41,  xxiv.  14. 

"  St.  Matt.  xxiv.  14 :  koL  icripvx^'fio'f'rai  rovro  rh  evayyihiov  t^5  jScwnAefaj 
iv  3A77  t^  oiKovfiivri^  els  fio^n^piov  vaffi  ro7s  tBvefff  koIH  rSre  fj^ft  rh  r€\os, 

*  St.  Luke  xxii.  69 :  dirh  rod  vvv  %<rrai  6  Tlhs  rod  dpdp<&irov  KaJd-fi/Aiuos  in 
5€^iwr  rrjs  dvvdi^fws  rod  BcoG. 
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pretenaioii  to  Burpass  Him  ig  but  the  symptom  of  disasl 
error  and  reaction  P. 

IThe  Tranefiffu ration  ie  described  bj  all  the  synoptiBtB ;  and  it 
represents  our  Lord  in  His  true  relation  to  the  legal  and  pro- 
phetic diepenBations,  and  ae  visibly  invested  for  the  time  being 
with  a  glory  which  was  rightfully  His.  The  Ascension  eecnrea 
His  permanent  investiture  with  that  glory:  and  the  Ascension 
IB  described  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  The  Resurrection  is 
recorded  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  as  accurately  aa  by  the 
fourth ;  and  it  was  to  the  Besurrection  that  Ue  Himself  appealed 
a«  being  the  sign  by  which  men  were  to  know  His  real  claim 
npOD  their  homage.  In  the  fii'st  three  Gospels,  all  of  Christ's 
hiuniliatioiis  are  consistently  linked  to  the  assertion  of  His  power, 
and  to  the  consummation  of  His  victory.  He  is  buffeted,  spat 
upon,  scourged,  cmcified,  only  to  rise  from  the  dead  tbe  third 
day4 ;  HiB  Resurrection  is  tbe  prelude  to  His  ascent  to  heaven. 
Ho  leaves  the  world,  yet  He  bequeaths  the  promise  of  His 
Presence,  He  promises  to  be  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered 
in  His  Name';  He  inBtitntea  the  Sacrament  of  HiB  Body  and 
His  Blood*;  He  declares  that  He  will  be  among  His  people  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world '. 

4.  But  it  is  more  particularly  through  our  Lord's  discourses 
respecting  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  fiual  judgment,  as  re- 
corded by  tbe  synoptists,  tiiat  we  may  discern  the  matchless 
dignity  of  HLs  Person.  It  is  reflected  in  the  position  which  He 
claims  to  fill  with  respect  to  the  moral  and  material  universe, 
and  in  the  absolute  finality  which  He  attributes  to  His  religion. 
The  Lawgiver  Who  ig  above  all  other  legislators,  and  Who 
I'evises  all  other  legislation,  will  also  be  the  fiual  Judge  i^ 

p  St.  Matt.  iiiv.  13-16,  Ac. 

1  Ibid.  EC.  19 :  St.  Mark  i.  34 ;  St.  Lake  iviii.  33. 

■  St.  Matt,  iriii.  ao  :  al  yifi  tlat  Sio  ti  rpt7i  aunri/^^-"'  ''"  t4  if^i 
iitfi  fltd  iy  fiiirt^  a.!nwy. 

•  Ibid.  nri.  36 ;  St.  Mark  IJv.  11 ;  St.  Lnke  ixii.  tQ. 

'  St.  Matt,  ixviii.  10:  lyii  /tif  ifiar  tl/u  xiiria  Thi  fitiipas  i*>i  t^i 

■  Ibid.  vii.  11 :    iroAAol  ipaval  jjw  in  inflrti  rp  V*P*.  'f^ipit.  Kip—,  — 

T$  fff  Di'iSjioTi  irpot^jjTtiira^w,  iciil  t^  iff  irifum  Joiiijria  iiiBaKofitr,  icoJ 
T0  a^  atiiucrt  Siit>(£ficiT  niAAaT  liraiiiiraiifr  ■'  Kal  r&ri  6^aXirff\)tm  alnoU,  Sri 
'diieiroT.  lywr  i/xat.  imx'^"'  i"'  ^1^^  '>'  ipyaiifui'oi  -rijr  4»o^ai-.* 
St.  Lake  liii.  as.    St.  Matt.  xiii.  41  :^  4»iKrr.A«  6  rai  toC  4.9ptS»o„  to&i 

ml  roll,  meirrat  t^.  oWw,  ml  8a\aZa.y  nimit  tls  -ri,  ni^mr  toB  irupji. 
Ibid,  X.  31 :  St.  Mark  vHi.  38.   St.  Matt.  xiiv.  31 :  iwairrtMt  tobi  iniXm/t 
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that  last  awful  reyelation  of  His  personal  glory,  none  shall  be 
able  to  refuse  Him  submission.  Then  will  He  put  an  end  to  the 
humiliations  and  the  sorrows  of  His  Church ;  then,  out  of  the 
fulness  of  His  majesty,  He  will  clothe  His  despised  followers 
with  glory;  He  will  allot  the  kingdom  to  those  who  have  be- 
lieved on  Him ;  and  at  His  heavenly  board  they  shall  share  for 
ever  the  royal  feast  of  life.  Certainly  the  Redeemer  and  Judge 
of  men,  to  Whom  all  spiritual  and  natural  forces,  aU  earthly  and 
heavenly  powers  must  at  last  submit,  is  not  merely  a  divinely 
gifted  prophet.  His  Person  ^  has  a  metaphysical  and  cosmical 
significance  X.'  None  could  preside  so  authoritatively  over  the 
history  and  destiny  of  the  world  who  was  not  entitled  to  share 
the  throne  of  its  Creator. 

The  eschatological  discourses  in  the  synoptists  do  but  tally 
with  the  prologue  of  St.  John's  Gbspel.  In  contemplating  the 
dignity  of  our  Lord's  Person,  the  preceding  Evangelists  for  the 
most  part  look  forward ;  St.  John  looks  backward  no  less  than 
forward.  St.  John  dwells  on  Christ's  Pre-existence ;  the  synop- 
tists, if  we  may  so  phrase  it,  on  his  Post-existence.  In  the 
earlier  Evangelists  His  personal  glory  is  viewed  in  its  relation  to 
the  future  of  the  human  race  and  of  the  universe ;  in  St.  John  • 
it  is  viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  origin  of  created  things,  and  to 
the  solitaiy  and  everlasting  years  of  God.  In  St.  John,  Christ 
our  Saviour  is  the  First;  in  the  synoptists  He  is  more  especially 
the  Last. 

In  the  synoptic  Gospels,  then,  the  Person  of  Christ  Divine 
and  Human  is  the  centre-point  of  the  Christian  religion.  Christ 
is  here  the  Supreme  Lawgiver ;  He  is  the  Perfect  Saiut ;  He  is 
the  Judge  of  all  men.  He  controls  both  worlds,  the  physical  and 
the  spiritual ;  He  bestows  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit;  He  promises  everlasting  life.  His  Presence  is  to  be 
perpetuated  on  earth,  while  yet  He  will  reign  as  Lord  of  heaven. 
*  The  entire  representation,'  says  Professor  Dorner,  *  of  Christ 
which  is  given  us  by  the  synoptists,  may  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  that  given  by  St.  John,  as  being  altogether  identical  with 
it.  For  a  faith  moulded  in  obedience  to  the  synoptic  tradition 
concerning  Christ,  must  have  essentially  the  same  features  in 
its  resulting  conception  of  Christ  as  those  which  belong  to  the 
Christ  of  St.  John  y.'     In  other  words,  think  over  the  miracles 

iK  r&y  reffffdpofy  dv4fictv,  dw*  tucpwv  abpea^&v  ^us  Anpwv  ahrSov,  Ibid.  xxv. 
34-46 ;  St.  Luke  xii.  35,  xvii.  30,  31.     See  Loct.  IV.  p.  176. 

>  Martensen,  Ghristl.  Dogm.  §  ia8. 

y  Dorner,  Person  Ohristi,  EiiJ.  p.  89 :    *  Das  synopUaohft  To^a5^s\^  '^^sa 
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wronglit  by  Christ  and  narrated  by  the  BynoptistB,  one  by  one. 
Think  over  the  disconrses  spoken  by  Christ  and  recorded  by  the 
synoptists,  one  by  one.  Look  at  the  whole  bearing  and  scope 
of  His  Life,  as  the  three  first  Evangelists  describe  It,  from  His 
supernatural  Birth  to  His  disappearance  beyond  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  Mark  well  how  pressing  and  tendJer,  yet  withal  how 
full  of  stem  and  majestic  Self-assertion,  are  His  words  1  Con- 
sider how  merciful  and  timely,  yet  also  how  expressive  of  imma- 
nent and  unlimited  power,  are  His  miracles!  Put  the  three 
representations  of  the  Royal,  the  Human,  and  the  Healing 
Redeemer  together,  and  deny,  if  it  is  possible,  that  Jesus  is 
Divine.  If  the  Christ  of  the  synoptists  is  not  indeed  an  unreal 
phantom,  such  as  Docetism  might  have  constructed,  He  is  &r 
removed  above  the  Ebionitic  conception  of  a  purely  human 
Saviour.  If  Christ's  Pre-existence  is  only  obscurely  hinted  at 
in  the  first  three  Gospels,  His  relation  to  the  world  of  spirits  is 
brought  out  in  them  even  more  clearly  than  in  St.  John  by  the 
discourses  which  they  contain  on  the  subject  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. If  St.  John  could  be  blotted  out  from  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament,  St.  John's  central  doctrine  would  still  live  on 
in  the  earlier  Evangelists  as  implicitly  contained  within  a  his- 
tory otherwise  inexplicable,  if  not  as  the  illuminating  truth  of 
a  heavenly  gnosis.  There  would  still  remain  the  picture  of  a 
Life  Which  belongs  indeed  to  human  history,  but  Which  the 
laws  that  govern  human  history  neither  control  nor  can  explain. 
It  would  still  be  certain  that  One  had  lived  on  earth,  wielding 
miraculous  powers,  and  claiming  a  moral  and  intellectual  place 
which  belongs  only  to  the  Most  Holy ;  and  if  the  problem  pre- 
sented to  faith  might  seem  for  a  moment  to  be  more  intricate, 
its  final  solution  could  not  differ  in  substance  from  that  which 
meets  us  in  the  pages  of  the  beloved  disciple. 

V.  But  what  avails  it,  say  you,  to  shew  that  St.  John  is  con- 
sistent with  himself,  and  that  he  is  not  really  at  variance  with 
the  Evangelists  who  preceded  him,  if  the  doctrine  which  he 
teaches,  and  which  the  Creed  re-asserts,  is  itself  incredible  t  You 
object  to  this  doctrine  that  it  *  involves  an  invincible  contradic- 
tion.' It  represents  Christ  on  the  one  hand  as  a  Personal  Being, 
while  on  the  other  it  asserts  that  two  mutuaUy  seK-excluding 

ChriBtiu  dOTi  johanneiBchen  insofem  yollkommen  an  die  Seite  seiEen  kaiiii» 
ala  der  durch  Vennittliing  der  synoptischen  Tradition  gebildete  Glanbe 
wesentlich  ganz  dieeelben  Ziige  in  seinem  GhriBtnsbegrifF  Iwben  mtuste,  wie 
rie  der  johimneisclie  GhrLBtoB  bat.*  For  the  preceding  remarks,  see  Person 
duisti,  Einl.  pp.  80-89. 
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Essences  are  really  united  in  Him.  How  can  He  be  personal, 
you  ask,  if  He  be  in  very  truth  both  God  and  Man  ?  If  He  is 
thus  God  and  Man,  is  He  not,  in  point  of  fact,  a '  double  Being ;' 
and  is  not  unity  of  being  an  indispensable  condition  of  person- 
ality ?  Surely,  you  insist,  this  condition  is  forfeited  by  the  veiy 
teims  of  the  doctrine.  Christ  either  is  not  both  God  and  Man, 
or  He  is  not  a  single  Personality.  To  say  that  He  is  One  Person 
in  Two  Natures  is  to  affirm  the  existence  of  a  miracle  which  is 
incredible,  if  for  no  other  reason,  simply  on  the  score  of  its 
unintelligibility  *. 

This  is  what  may  be  said ;  but  let  us  consider,  first  of  all, 
whether  to  say  this  does  not,  however  unintentionally,  caricature 
the  doctrine  of  St.  John  and  of  the  Catholic  Creed.  Does  it  not 
seem  as  if  both  St.  John  and  the  Creed  were  at  pains  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  Person  of  Christ  in  His  pre-existent  glory,  in 
His  state  of  humiliation  and  sorrow,  and  in  the  majesty  of  His 
mediatorial  kingdom,  is  continuously,  unalterably  One  ?  Does 
not  the  Nicene  Creed,  for  instance,  first  name  the  Only-begotten 
Son  of  God,  and  then  go  on  to  say  how  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  He  was  Himself  made  Man,  and  was  crucified  for  us 
under  Pontius  Pilate  ?  Does  not  St.  John  plainly  refer  to  One 
and  the  Same  Agent  in  such  verses  as  the  following?  *A11 
things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him  was  not  anything 
made  that  was  made  V     *  He  riseth  from  supper,  and  laid  aside 

"  Scheiikel,  Charakterbild  Jesu,  p.  a :  '  Es  gehort  yor  Allem  zum  Begriife 
emer  Person,  dass  sie  im  Kerne  ihres  Weeens  eine  Einlieit  bildet ;  nur  unter 
dieser  Voraussetzung  lasst  sie  sich  geschichtlioh  begreifen.  Diese  Einheit 
wird  dorch  die  herkommliche  Lehre  in  der  Person  des  Welterlosers  aufge- 
hoben.  Jesus  Ghristus  wird  in  der  kirchliohen  Glaubenslehre  als  ein  Doppel- 
Wesen  dargestellt,  als  die  personliche  Yereinigung  zweier  Wesenbeiten,  die 
an  sicb  nichts  mit  einander  gemein  haben,  sicb  vielmehr  schlechthin  wider- 
sprechen  und  nur  vermoge  eines  alle  Begri£fe  Ubersteigenden  Wunders  in  die 
engste  und  unaufloslichste  Verbindung  mit  einander  gebracht  worden  sind. 
Er  ist  demzufolge  Mensch  und  QoU  in  einer  und  derselben  Person.  Die 
kirchlichen  QHieologen  haben  grosse  Anstrengung^i  gemacht,  um  die  unauf- 
losliche  Verbindung  von  Gott  und  Mensch  in  einer  Person  als  begreiflich 
und  moglich  darzustellen ;  sie  haben  sioh  aber  zuletzt  doch  immer  wieder  zu 
dem  Gestandniss  genothigt  gesehen,  dass  die  Sache  unbegreiflich  sei,  und 
dass  ein  undurchdnngliches  G^heimniss  liber  dem  Personleben  Jesu  Christi 
schwebe.  Allein  eine  solche  Berufung  auf  G^heimnisse  und  Wunder  ist,  wo 
es  auf  die  Erklarung  einer  geschidbtlichen  Thatsache  ankommt,  fiir  die 
Wissenschaft  ohne  alien  Werth ;  sie  offenbart  uns  die  Unfahigkeit  des  theo- 
logischen  Denkens,  das  in  sich  Widersprechende  vorstellbar,  das  gesohicht- 
lidi  Unbegreifliche  denkbar  zu  machen.'  Cf.  Strauss,  Leben  Jesu,  §  146; 
Sohleiermacher,  Glaubenslehre,  ii.  §  96-9.8. 

•  St.  John  i.  3.  • 
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His  gaiments ;  and  took  a  towel,  and  girded  Himself.  Affcer 
that  He  poureth  water  into  a  bason,  and  began  to  wash  the 
disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel  wherewith  He 
was  girded  ^.'  If  St.  John  or  the  Creed  had  proceeded  to  intro- 
duce a  new  subject  to  whom  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  earthly 
Life  properly  belonged,  and  who  only  maintained  a  mysterious, 
even  although  it  were  an  indissoluble  connexion  with  the  Eternal 
Word  in  heaven,  then  the  charge  of  making  Christ  a  *  double 
Being '  would  be  warrantable.  Nestorius  was  fairly  liable  to 
that  charge.  He  practically  denied  that  the  Man  Christ  Jesus 
was  One  Person  with  the  Eternal  Word.  In  order  to  heighten 
the  ethical  import  of  the  Human  Life  of  Christ,  Nestorianism 
represents  our  Lord  as  an  individual  Man,  Who,  although  He  is 
the  temple  and  organ  of  the  Deity  to  which  He  is  united,  yet 
has  a  separate  basis  of  personality  in  His  Human  Nature.  The 
individuality  of  the  Son  of  Mary  is  thus  treated  as  a  distinct 
thing  from  that  of  the  Eternal  Word ;  and  the  Christ  of  Nesto- 
rianism  is  really  a  *  double  Being,'  or  rather  he  is  two  distinct 
persons,  mysteriously  joined  in  one^^.  But  the  Church  has 
formally  condemned  this  error,  and  in  so  doing  she  was  merely 
throwing  into  the  foim  of  a  doctrinal  proposition  the  plain  im- 
poi-t  of  the  narrative  of  St.  John's  Gospel  \ 

^  St.  John  xiii.  4,  5. 

^  Ap.  Marium  Merc.  p.  54 :  '  Non  Maria  peperit  Deum.  Non  peperit 
creatura  increabilem,  sed  peperit  hominem  Deitatis  instrumentum.  Divide 
naturae,  sed  oonjungo  reverentiam.*  Gf.  Nestorii  £p.  iii.  ad  CoeleBtin. 
(Mansi,  torn.  iy.  1 197):  t^  Tt^oOJd^tv  thv  Ocbv  Adyov  Ik  ttJs  xp*<"'®'''<^*w 
trapBepov  irap^  r^s  dfias  idi^dx^v  ypcup^s'  rh  56  yfvvr\9r\vax  Behv  i^  airrTJs, 
ohtofiov  ddiJidxBriv,  And  his  'famous'  saying,  'I  will  never  own  a  child  of 
two  months  old  to  be  God.*     (Labbe,  iii.  506.) 

^  St.  Leo  in  Epist.  ad  Leonem  Aug.  ed.  Ballerino,  165  :  '  Anathematizetur 
ergo  Nestorius,  qui  beatam  Yirginem  non  Dei,  sed  hominis  tantummodo  ere* 
didit  genitricem,  ut  aliam  personam  camis  faceret,  aliam  Deitatis ;  nee  unum 
Christum  in  Yerbo  Dei  et  came  sentiret,  sed  separatum  atque  sejunctum 
alterum  Filium  Dei,  alterum  hominis  prsedicaret.*  See  Confession  of  the 
Easterns,  accepted  by  St.  Cyril,  Labbe,  iii.  1107 :  *Ofio\oyovfi€P  rbv  K^piop 
rifjiMP  'iTiaovpXpiffThp,  rhpTlhp  roO  0coO,  Bchp  r4\€iOP  Kcd  tkvBpwnop  riXetop  4ii 
^X^^  ^oyiKtis  Kcd  ffdofxaToSt  vpb  Mpwp  fikp  in  rod  Uarphs  ytpPTi04pTa  Kara 
rijp  06<Jti]to,  iv*  iaxdrup  5^  rap  rififpwp  rhp  avrhp  4k  Maplas  Karh  r^pSa^Bpta- 
irdrTrro,  byLOOinriop  r^  Uarpl  Kara  rijp  Beirrira,  6fAOo6(riop  rjfup  Karh  rijp  dvBpv 
v6r7jra*  5^o  yap  <p6(r€o»p  tpotvis  y4yoP€,  Karh  raCrriP  rijp  rrjs  dovyx^ov 
kptkrews  tppoiap  S/AoKoyovfiep  rijp  ayiop  TlapB4pop  BtorSKOP,  8ta  rh  rop  Qehp 
liAyop  ffapKwBriPou  fcol  ipapBpo»inia'at,  Koi  4^  aurrjs  rrjs  trvW-fi^cws  ipaa-oj,  4avr^ 
rhv  4^  ainrjs  \ri<f>B4pra  po&p.  Tcfcs  5^  ehayy^XiKhis  irepX  rov  Kvpiov  ifxapiis  X<rfiep 
rohs  BfoKSyovs  &pBpas  r&s  fi^p  KoiPOTroiovpras  &s  4<f>*  4phs  trpoadmou,  rhs  8i 
Ziaipovpras  &s  4v\  wo  tpicetapf  Ka\  rhs  filp  Beon-peirtTs  Kar^  r^p  Bi6mira  rov 
Xpurrov,  rhs  tk  ravtipas  Kara  rrjp  dpBpunrdrrira'  ainov  irapaSibSpras.     The 
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Undoubtedly,  you  reply,  the  Church  has  not  allowed  her  doc- 
trine to  be  stated  in  terms  which  would  dissolve  the  Redeemer 
into  two  distinct  agents,  and  would  so  altogether  forfeit  the 
reality  of  redemption  o.  But  the  question  is  whether  the  or- 
thodox statement  be  really  successful  in  avoiding  the  error 
which  it  deprecates.     Certainly  the   Church   does  say  that 

definition  of  Ghalcedon  is  equally  emphatic  on  the  subject  of  the  Hypostatic 
Union.  Routh,  Scr.  Op.  ii.  78 ;  Bright,  Hist.  Oh.  p.  409.  The  title  Theo- 
tokos,  assigned  to  the  Blessed  virgin  by  eminent  Fathers  before  the  Nestorian 
controversy  (see  Bright,  ib.  p.  302),  and  by  the  whole  Church  ever  since  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  is  essentially  a  tribute  to  Christ's  personal  glory.  It  is 
in  exact  accordance  with  that  wdl-known  Scriptural  utua  loquendi,  whereby 
God  is  said  to  have  'purchased  the  Church  with  His  own  Blood'  (Acts  zx. 
a  8,  see  Lect.  YI. ;  and  compare  i  Cor.  ii.  8),  as  conversely,  '  the  Son  of  Man,' 
while  yet  on  earth,  is  said  to  have  been  ' in  heaven*  (St.  John  iii.  13).  This 
'  communicatio  idiomatum,'  Koofowolvicris  or  dvridoffis  (St.  John  Dam.  Orth. 
Fid.  iii.  4),  as  it  is  technically  termed,  is  only  intelligible  on  the  principle  • 
that  whatever  belongs  to  our  Lord  in  either  of  BQs  two  spheres  of  Existence 
belongs  to  Him  as  the  One  Christ,  Who  is,  and  is  to  be  spoken  of  as,  both 
God  and  Man.  In  other  words,  the  properties  of  both  His  Natures  are  the 
properties  of  His  Person.  (Hooker,  E.  P.  v.  53 ;  St.  Thom.  Summ.  iii.  16, 4.) 
In  the  same  sense  then  as  that  in  which  St.  Paul  could  attribute  '  crucifixion,' 
and  'shedding  His  Blood,'  to  'Gk>i>,'  that  is  to  sa^to  our  Divine  Saviour 
in  His  Manhood,  the  Church  could  attribute  to  Him  Birth  of  a  human 
Mother.  The  phrase  ^eorSKos  is  implicitly  sanctioned  by  the  phrase  atfia 
9€ov,  It  presupposes  the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Mary,  is  our 
Lord  and  GoD ;  that  'the  Son  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten 
&om  everlasting  of  the  Father,  very  and  eternal  Gon,  took  Man's  Nature 
upon  Him  in  ihe  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance  ;*  art.  a. 
In  sub-apostolic  language,  6  yhp  Bc^s  ^fuSv  ^Iriffovs  6  Xpiarhs  iKvwpop-fiOii  dirh 
Mapias.  Ign.  ad  Eph.  1 8.  Cf.  Bright's  observations,  Lat.Tr.  S.  Ath.  p.  150  sqq. 
*  Jackson  on  the  C^eed,  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  294:  'That  proper  blood 
wherewith  Gk>d  is  said  to  have  purchased  the  church,  was  the  blood  of  ibe 
Son  of  God,  the  second  Person  in  Trinity,  after  a  more  peculiar  manner  than 
it  was  the  blood  either  of  Grod  the  Father  or  of  Grod  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was 
the  blood  of  Gkxl  the  Father  or  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  all  other  creatures 
are,  by  common  right  of  creation  and  preservation.  It  was  the  blood  of 
God  the  Son  alone  by  personal  union.  If  this  Son  of  God,  and  Hi^  Priest 
of  our  souls,  had  offered  any  other  sacrifice  for  us  than  Himself,  or  ihe  Man- 
hood  thus  personally  united  unto  Him,  His  offering  could  not  have  been 
satisfactory,  because  in  all  other  things  created,  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  the  same  right  or  interest  which  the  Son  had,  He  could  not  have 
offered  anything  to  Them  which  were  not  as  truly  Theirs  as  His.  Only  the 
Seed  of  Abraham,  or  Fruit  of  the  Virgin's  womb  Which  He  assumed  into 
the  Grodhead,  was  by  the  assumption  made  so  His  own,  as  it  was  not 
Theirs,  £[is  own  by  incommunicable  property  of  personal  union.  By  reason 
of  this  incommunicable  property  in  the  woman's  seed,  the  Son  of  Gkxl  might 
truly  have  said  unto  His  Father,  '  Lord,  Thou  hast  purchased  the  church, 
yet  with  My  blood  :*  but  so  could  not  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  say  unto  the 
Son  of  Gknl,  '  Lord,  Thou  hast  paid  the  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
yet  with  My  blood,  not  with  Thine  own.' 
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'although  Christ  he  Crod  and  Man,  yet  He  is  not  two,  but 
one  Christ.'  But  is  this  possible)  How  can  Godhead  and 
Manhood  thus  coalesce  without  forfeiture  of  that  unity  which 
is  a  condition  of  personality  t 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  the  fact,  upon  which 
St.  John  insists  with  such  prominence,  that  our  Lord's  Godhead 
is  the  seat  of  His  Personality.  The  Son  of  Mary  is  not  a  distinct 
human  person  mysteriously  linked  with  the  Diyine  Nature  of 
the  Eternal  Word  *'.  The  Person  of  the  Son  of  Mary  is  divine 
and  eternal ;  It  is  none  other  than  the  Person  of  the  Word. 
When  He  took  upon  Him  to  deliver  man,  the  Eternal  Word  did 
not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb.  He  clothed  Himself  with  man's 
bodily  and  man's  immaterial  nature ;  He  united  it  to  His  Own 
Divinity.  He  *  took  man's  Nature  upon  EUm  in  the  womb  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance,  so  that  two  whole  and  per- 
*  feet  Natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  Manhood,  were 
joined  together  in  One  Person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is 
One  Christ  s.'  Thus  to  speak  of  Christ  as  a  Man,  at  least  with- 
out explanation,  may  lead  to  a  serious  misconception ;  He  is  th^ 
Man,  or  rather  He  is  Man.  Christ's  Manhood  is  not  of  Itself  an 
individual  being ;  It  is  not  a  seat  and  centre  of  personality ;  It 
has  no  conceivable  existence  apart  from  the  act  whereby  the 
Eternal  Word  in  becoming  Incarnate  called  It  into  being  and 
made  It  His  Own  \  It  is  a  vesture  which  He  has  folded  around 
His  Person ;  It  is  an  instrument  through  which  He  places  Him- 
self in  contact  with  men,  and  whereby  He  acts  upon  humanity  K 

'  St.  Ful.  de  f^de  ad  Petr.  c.  17 :  'Deus  Yerbum  non  aocepit  personam 
hominis,  sed  naturam ;  et  in  SBtemam  personam  divinitatis  aocepit  tempora- 
lem  Bubstantiam  camis.'  St.  Joh.  Damasc.  de  Fid.  Orthod.  iii.  ii :  b  ee^s 
\.6rfos  (Topieoodels  otf  r^y  4y  r^  elSci  deoipoufjieyrip,  ov  yap  vdcras  r^  vxoardacis 
kviKofitV  AKkh.  T^v  iv  dr6fJL^,  dLtfopxh^  fov  rifjifrepov  <l>vpdfUiros,  oit  it6ff  4au- 
r^p  ihrocrra(ray  Koi  droixov  xfiVM-o-rlffouray  irp6r€pov,  Koi  otrcts  ^  ainov  irpoa- 
\fl(ftd€i<ray,  d\\*  4v  Tp  ovbrov  {nrotrrdxru  virdp^ouray,  oStti  ykp  ri  virSoTcurts  rod 
Qeov  ASyov  4y4vfro  Tp  (rapKl  inrSffrairis,  He  states  this  in  other  terms  (c.  9) 
by  saying  that  onr  Lord's  Humanity  had  no  subsistence  of  itself.  It  was  not 
i^toffwrraTos,  nor  was  it  strictly  dpvTr6(rraTos,  but  iu  avrfi  ry  rod  eeou  AAyou 
hrotrrdffii  xmotrrdffaf  4yinr6<rraros,  He  speaks  too  of  Christ's  vir6araa'is  aiv' 
dtros.  Hooker,  E.  P.  v.  5a.  3.  «  Art.  ii. 

^  St.  Aug.  c.  Serm.  Arian.  0.  6 :  '  Nee  sic  assumptus  est  [homo]  ut  priiis 
crearetur,  post  assumeretur,  sed  at  in  ipsd  assumptione  crearetur.'  St.  Leo, 
Ep.  25.  3:  'Natura  nostra  non  sic  assumpta  est  ut  prius  creata,  post  as- 
sumeretur;  sed  ut  ipsd  assumptione  crearetur.'  Newman's  Par.  Sermons^ 
ii.  $2,  Ti.  59. 

*  Jackson  on  the  Creed,  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  289 :  *  The  Humanity  of 
Christ  is  such  an  instrument  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  His  Person,  as  the 
h;u)d  of  man  is  to  the  person  or  party  whose  hand  it  is.     And  it  is  well 

[^  LBCT. 
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He  wears  It  in  heaven,  and  thus  robed  in  It  He  represents,  He 
impersonates,  He  pleads  for  the  race  of  beings  to  which  It 
belongs.  In  saying  that  Christ  Hook  our  nature  upon  Him,' 
we  imply  that  His  Person  existed  before,  and  that  the  Manhood 
which  He  assumed  was  Itself  impersonal.  Therefore  He  did  not 
make  Himself  a  '  double  Being '  by  becoming  incarnate.  His 
Manhood  no  more  impaired  the  unity  of  ELis  Person  than  each 
human  body,  with  its  various  organs  and  capacities,  impairs  the 
unity  of  that  personal  principle  which  is  the  centre  and  pivot  of 
each  separate  human  existence,  and  which  has  its  seat  within 
the  soul  of  each  one  of  us. 

'As  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and 
man  is  one  Christ.'  As  the  personality  of  man  resides  in  the 
soul,  after  death  has  severed  soul  and  body,  so  the  Person  of 
Christ  had  Its  eternal  seat  in  ELis  Godhead  before  His  Incarna- 
tion. Intimately  as  the  '  I,'  or  personal  principle  within  each 
of  us,  is  associated  with  every  movement  of  the  body,  the  *  I ' 
itself  resides  in  the  soul.  The  soul  is  that  which  is  conscious, 
which  remembers,  which  wills,  and  which  thus  realizes  person- 
ality J.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  in  our  present  state  of  existence 
we  have  never  as  yet  realized  what  personal  existence  is,  apart 
from  the  body.  But  the  youngest  of  us  will  do  this,  ere  many 
years  have  passed.  Meanwhile  we  know  that,  when  divorced 
from  the  pe^nal  principle  which  rules  and  in8i;ire8  it,  the  body 
is  but  a  lump  of  lifeless  clay.    The  body  then  does  not  superadd 

observed,  whether  by  Aqainas  himself  or  no  I  remember  not,  but  by 
VigueriiUy  an  accurate  summist  of  Aquinas*  snmSi  that  albeit  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  man  be  a  spiritual  substaiice,  and  separated  from  the  matter 
or  bodily  part,  yet  is  the  union  betwixt  the  hand  and  intellectual  part  of 
man  no  less  firm,  no  less  proper,  than  the  union  between  the  feet  or  other 
organical  parts  of  sensitive  creatures,  and  their  sensitive  souls  or  mere 
physical  forms.  For  the  intellectual  part  of  man,  whether  it  be  the  form 
of  man  truly,  though  not  merely  physical,  or  rather  his  essence,  not  his 
form  at  all,  doth  use  his  own  hand  not  as  the  carpenter  doth  use  his  axe, 
that  is,  not  as  an  external  or  separated,  but  as  his  proper  united  instru- 
ment :  nor  is  the  union  between  the  hand  as  the  instrument  and  intellective 
part  as  the  artificer  or  commander  of  it  an  union  of  matter  and  form,  but 
an  union  personal,  or  at  the  least  such  an  union  as  resembles  the  hypo- 
statical  union  between  the  Divine  and  Human  Nature  of  Christ  much 
better  than  any  material  union  wherein  philosophers  or  school-divines  can 
make  instance.  Gf.  Viguerius,  Institutiones,  o.  20.  introd.  p.  259,  com- 
menting on  St.  Thom.  3*.  q.  2.  a.  i. 

J  Tet  when  we  contrast  man^s  person  (ego)  and  his  nature,  we  under- 
stand by  nature,  not  merely  the  body,  but  also  soul  and  spirit,  inasmuch 
AS  man^s  ego  is  conceived  of  as  distinct  from  the  lattex  uo^  Voiea  >i»tk»sv  ^<s<ax 
Uie  former.     Delitzsch,  Bibi.  Psych,  iv.  §  9. 
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a  second  personality  to  that  which  is  in  the  soul.  It  supplies 
the  personal  soul  with  an  instrument;  it  introduces  it  to  a 
sphere  of  action;  it  is  the  obedient  slave,  the  plastic  ductile 
form  of  the  personal  soul  which  tenants  it.  The  hand  is  raised, 
the  voice  is  heard ;  but  these  are  acts  of  the  selfsame  personality 
as  that  which,  in  the  invisible  voiceless  recesses  of  its  immaterial 
self,  goes  through  intellectual  acts  of  inference,  or  moral  acts  of 
aversion  or  of  love.  In  short,  man  is  at  once  animal  and  spirit, 
but  his  personal  unity  is  not  thereby  impaired :  and  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  other  than  a  Single  Person,  although  He  has  united  the 
Perfect  Nature  of  Man  to  His  Divine  and  Eternal  Being. 
Therefore,  although  He  says  'I  and  the  Father  are  One,'  He 
never  says  *  I  and  the  Son '  or  *  I  and  the  Word  are  One.'  For 
He  is  the  Word ;  He  is  the  Son.  And  His  Human  Life  is  not 
a  distinct  self,  but  a  living  robe  which,  as  it  was  created,  was 
forthwith  wrapped  around  His  Eternal  Personality  J^. 

But  if  the  illustration  of  the  Creed  is  thus  suggestive  of  the 
unity  of  Christ's  Person,  is  it,  you  may  fairly  ask,  altogether  in 
harmony  with  the  Scriptural  and  Catholic  doctrine  of  His 
Perfect  Manhood)  If  Christ's  Humanity  stands  to  His  God- 
head in  the  relation  of  the  body  of  a  man  to  his  soul,  does  not 
this  imply  that  Christ  has  no  human  Soul  \  or  at  any  rate  no 
distinct  human  Will  %  You  remind  me  that '  the  truth  of  our 
Lord's  Human  Will  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  His  Manhood, 
to  the  reality  of  His  Incarnation,  to  the  completeness  of  His 
redemptive  work.  It  is  plainly  asserted  by  Scripture ;  and  the 
error  which  denies  It  has  been  condemned  by  iie  Church.  If 
Nestorius  errs  on  one  side,  Apollinaris,  Eutyches,  and  finally  the 
Monothelites,  warn  us  how  easily  we  may  err  on  the  other. 
Christ  has  a  Human  Will  as  being  Perfect  Man,  no  less  than  He 
has  a  Divine  Will  as  being  Perfect  God.  But  this  is  not  sug- 
gested by  the  analogy  of  the  union  of  body  and  soul  in  man. 
And  if  there  are  two  Wills  in  Christ,  must  there  not  also  be  two 

^  On  the  objection  that  the  illustration  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  favours 
Nestorianism,  cf.  St.  The.  3*.  2. 5.  It  was  accepted  by  St.  Cyril  himself,  but 
not  as  complete,  Scholia.  8,28,  quo.  by  Bright,  Lat.  Tr.  of  S.  Ath.  p.  161,  note  A;. 

1  This  preliminary  form  of  the  objection  is  thus  noticed  by  the  Master  of 
the  Sentences,  Petr.  Lomb.  1.  iii.  d.  5  (858) :  '  Non  accepit  Verbum  Dei 
fertonam  hominis,  sed  naturam,  E :  A  quibusdam  opponitur,  quod  per- 
sona assumit  personam.  Persona  enim  est  substantia  rationalis  indiyidusB 
naturae,  hoc  autem  est  onima.  Ergo  si  animam  assumsit,  et  personam. 
Quod  ideo  non  sequitur,  quia  anima  non  est  persona,  quando  alii  rei  unita 
est  personaliter,  sed  quando  per  se  est.  lUa  autem  anima  (our  Lord's) 
ounqaam  fuit^  qui»  esset  i^ii  rei  conjuncta.' 
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Persons  ?  and  may  not  the  Sufferer  Who  kneels  in  Gethsemane 
be  another  than  the  Word  by  Whom  all  things  were  made ) ' 

Certainly,  the  illustration  of  the  Creed  cannot  be  pressed 
closely  wiijiout  risk  of  serious  error.  An  illusi  ration  is  gene- 
rally used  to  indicate  correspondence  in  a  single  particular ;  and 
it  will  not  bear  to  be  erected  into  an  absolute  and  consistent 
parallel,  supposed  to  be  in  all  respects  analogous  to  that  with 
which  it  has  a  single  point  of  correspondence.  But  the  Creed 
protects  itself  elsewhere  against  any  such  misuse  of  this  par- 
ticular illustration.  The  Creed  says  that  as  body  and  soul  meet 
in  a  single  man,  so  do  Perfect  Godhead  and  Perfect  Manhood 
meet  in  one  Christ.  The  Perfect  Manhood  of  Christ,  not  His 
Body  merely  but  His  Soul,  and  therefore  His  Human  Will,  is 
part  of  the  One  Christ.  Unless  in  His  condescending  love  our 
Eternal  Lord  has  thus  taken  upon  Him  our  fallen  nature  in  its 
integrity,  that  is  to  say,  a  Human  Soul  as  well  as  a  Human 
Body,  a  Human  Will  as  an  integral  element  of  the  Human  Soul, 
mankind  would  not  have  been  really  represented  on  the  cross  or 
before  the  throne.  We  should  not  have  been  truly  redeemed  or 
sanctified  by  a  real  union  with  the  Most  Holy. 

Tet  in  taking  upon  Him  a  Human  Will,  the  Eternal  Word 
did  not  assume  a  second  principle  of  action  which  was  de- 
structive of  the  real  unity  of  His  Person.  Within  the  precincts 
of  a  single  human  soul  may  we  not  observe  two  principles  of 
volition,  this  higher  and  that  lower,  this  animated  almost  en- 
tirely by  reason,  that  as  exclusively  by  passion  \  St.  Paul  has 
described  the  moral  dualism  within  a  ^gle  wiU  which  Ib  cha- 
racteristic  of  the  approach  to  the  regenerate  life,  in  a  wonderful 
passage  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  "^.  The  real  self  is  loyal  to 
God ;  yet  the  Christian  sees  within  him  a  second  self,  warring 
against  the  law  of  his  mind,  and  bringing  him  into  captivity  to 
that  which  his  central  being,  in  its  loyalty  to  God,  energetically 
rejects  ^.  Yet  in  this  gi'eat  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new 
self  of  the  regenerate  man,  there  is,  we  know,  no  real  schism  of 

™  Bom.  vii.  14-35.  Origen,  St.  GhrysoBtom,  and  Theodoret  anderstand 
this  passage  of  the  state  of  man  before  regeneration.  St.  Augustine  was  of 
this  mind  in  his  earlier  theological  life  (Confess,  vii.  ai ;  Prop.  45  in  Ep.  ad 
Bom.,  quoted  by  Meyer,  Bomer.  p.  246),  bat  his  straggle  ¥ritn  the  Pelagian 
heresy  led  him  to  anderstand  the  passage  of  the  regenerate  (Betractat.  i.  23, 
ii.  I ;  contr.  duas  Ep.  Pelag.  i.  10 ;  contr.  Faust,  zv.  8).  This  judgment 
has  been  accepted  by  the  great  divines  of  the  middle  ages,  St.  Anflelfn  and 
Aquinas,  and  largely  by  the  modems.  Of  late  years,  the  G-reek  interpretation 
has  been  again  widely  accepted,  as  doing  more  perfect  justice  to  the  lao* 
gnage  of  the  Apostle.  ^  Rom.  >ni.  v*;,  ii,  iv 
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an  indivisible  person,  although  for  the  moment  antagonist  ele- 
ments within  the  soul  are  so  engaged  as  to  look  like  separate 
hostile  agencies.  The  man's  lower  nature  is  not  a  distinct 
person,  yet  it  has  what  is  almost  a  distinct  will,  and  what  is 
thus  a  shadow  of  the  Created  Will  which  Christ  assumed  along 
with  His  Human  Nature.  Of  course  in  the  Incarnate  Christ, 
the  Human  Will,  although  a  proper  principle  of  action,  was  not, 
could  not  be,  in  other  than  the  most  absolute  harmony  with  the 
Will  of  Gk)d  o.  Christ's  sinlessness  is  the  historical  expression  of 
this  harmony.  The  Human  Will  of  Christ  corresponded  to  the 
Eternal  Will  with  unvarying  accuracy ;  because  in  point  of  &ct 
God,  Incarnate  in  Christ,  willed  each  volition  of  Christ's  Human 
Will  P.  Christ's  Human  Will  then  had  a  distinct  existence,  yet 
Its  firee  volitions  were  but  the  earthly  echoes  of  the  Will  of  the 
All-holy  4.  At  the  Temptation  It  was  confronted  with  the  per- 
sonal principle  of  evil ;  but  the  Tempter  without  was  seconded 
by  no  pulse  of  sympathy  within.  The  Human  Will  of  Christ 
was  incapable  of  ^ling  evil.  In  Gethsemane  It  was  thrown 
forward  into  strong  i-elief  as  Jesus  bent  to  accept  the  chalice  of 
suffering  from  which  His  Human  sensitiveness  could  not  but 
shrink.  But  from  the  first  It  was  controlled  by  the  Divine  Will 
to  which  It  is  indissolubly  united ;  just  as,  if  we  may  use  the 
comparison,  in  a  holy  man,  passion  and  impulse  are  brought 
entirely  under  the  empire  of  reason  and  conscience  ^,  As  Gk)d 
and  Man,  our  Lord  has  two  Wills ;  but  the  Divine  Will  origi- 
nates and  rules  His  Action ;  the  Human  Will  is  but  the  docile 
servant  of  that  Will  of  God  which  has  its  seat  in  Christ's  Divine 
and  Eternal  Person  *.     Here  indeed  we  touch  upon  the  line  at 

**  This  was  the  ground  taken  in  the  Sixth  General  Council,  a.d.  680, 
when  the  language  of  Ohalcedon  was  adapted  to  meet  the  error  of  the  Mono* 
thelites.  Alio  (pvatx^s  BeK-fitreis  ^roi  BeK-fifxara  iv  avr^  Ktd  S60  <l>v(nKhs 
ii^epyeias  d^uupdrces,  drptirrus,  dfifplffraSf  dxrvyx^^^t  Karct  r^v  r&v  ayimp 
vardpuv  Si^offKoXiay  KripArTOfxeu,  Kai  S6o  <l>vffiKh  de\iiixaTa  oitx  vveucafrla,  fi^ 
y4poiTO,  KoBits  ol  dffffifis  ^(priaav  cdpfTiKol,  dK\*  eirSfxevov  rh  dvBpdmivov  avrov 
$4\rifiaf  Kcti  /A^  dmiTrtirTov,  fj  dmnraXcuov  fxaWov  fiev  oZv  KOii  viroraffaSfJLevov 
ry  Oel^  ahrov  Koi  7ray(rd€U€7  BeK-fifjLari,  Mansi,  torn.  xi.  p.  637.  Kouth,  Scr. 
Op.  ii.  236 ;  Hooker,  E.  P.  v.  48.  9. 

P  This  does  not  exclude  the  action  upon  our  Lord's  Manhood  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Who  is  One  with  the  Word  as  with  the  Father :  St.  Matt.  iv.  i ; 
St.  Luke  iv.  18 ;  St.  John  iii.  34 ;  Acts  x.  38. 

4  <In  ancient  language,  a  twofold  voluntas  is  quite  compatible  with 
a  single  vditio.'     Klee,  Dogmengesch.  ii.  4.  6. 

'  St.  Maximus  illustrates  the  two  harmonious  operations  of  the  Two 
Wills  in  Christ,  by  the  physical  image  of  a  heated  sword  which  both  cuts 
and  bums.     Disp.  cont.  Pyrrh.  apud  Klee,  ubi  sup. 

"  St.  Ambros.  de  Fide,  v.  6 :    '  Didicisti,  quod  omnia  sibi  Ipsi  subjicere 
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which  revealed  truth  shades  off  into  inaccessible  mystery.  We 
may  not  seek  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  that  marvellous  6€avhpi»a\ 
€P€f}y€M :  but  at  least  we  know  that  each  Nature  of  Christ  is 
perfect,  and  that  the  Person  which  unites  them  is  One  and  in- 
dissoluble *. 

For  the  illustration  of  the  Creed  might  at  least  remind  us 
that  we  carry  about  with  us  the  mystery  of  a  composite  nature, 
which  should  lead  a  thoughtful  man  to  pause  before  pressing 
such  objections  as  are  urged  by  modem  scepticism  against  the 
truth  of  the  Incarnation.  The  Christ  Who  is  revealed  in  the 
Gospels  and  Who  is  worshipped  by  the  Church,  is  rejected  as 
being  '  an  unintelligible  wonder ! '  True,  He  is,  as  well  in  ELis 
condescension  as  in  His  greatness,  utterly  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  finite  comprehensions.  '  Salv4  proprietate  utriusque  Naturae, 
et  in  unam  coeunte  personam,  suscepta  est  a  majestate  humilitas, 
a  virtute  infirmitas,  ab  SBtemitate  mortalitas  ^.'  We  do  not  pro- 
fess to  solve  the  mystery  of  that  Union  between  the  Almighty, 
Omniscient,  Omnipresent  Being,  and  a  Human  Life,  with  its 
bounded  powers,  its  limited  Imowledge,  its  restricted  sphere. 
We  only  know  that  in  Christ,  the  finite  and  the  Infinite  are  thus 
united.  But  we  can  understand  this  mysterious  union  at  least 
as  well  as  we  can  understand  the  union  of  such  an  organism  as 
the  human  body  to  a  spiritual  immaterial  principle  like  the 
human  soul.  How  does  spirit  thus  league  itself  with  matter  t 
Where  and  what  is  the  life-principle  of  tihe  body  t  Where  is  the 
exact  frontier-line  between  sense  and  consciousness,  between 
brain  and  thought,  between  the  act  of  will  and  the  movement  of 
muscle)  Is  human  nature  then  so  utterly  commonplace,  and 
have  its  secrets  been  so  entirely  unravelled  by  contemporary 
science,  as  to  entitle  us  to  demand  of  the  Almighty  God  that 
when  He  reveals  Himself  to  us  He  shall  disrobe  Himself  of 

poflsit  secundum  operationem  utique  Deitatis ;  disce  nuno  quod  secundum 
camem  onmia  subjecta  accipiat.' 

*  St.  Leo,  Ep.  xxviii.  o.  4 :  *  Qui  verus  est  Deus,  idem  ▼erns  est  Homo ; 
et  nullum  est  in  bac  unitate  mendacium,  dum  invicem  sunt  et  humilitas 
hominis  et  altitudo  deitatis.  Agit  enim  utraque  forma  cum  alterius 
communione  quod  proprium  est ;  Yerbo  scilicet  operante  quod  Verb!  est,  et 
came  exsequente  quod  carnis  est.  Unum  horum  oorusoat  miraoulis,  alteram 
succumbit  injuriis.*  St.  Joh.  Damasc.  iii.  19 :  Bcov  ivavBpwidiaavrost  koL  ri 
dvdfxairlvri  ahrov  iuepyfia  0t(a  ^v,  ir/ovr  t66€«/a^,  koI  oIk  6,fioipos  Trjs  Qeias 
avrou  iyepydas'  voi  17  6ela  avrov  iv4py€ta  obx  AfMipos  rris  kvBpwjriirfis  abrov 
iyepyfla^'  &\\*  cKarepa  ahv  tJ  Mpe^  BeMpovfitvri,  He  urges,  here  and  in 
Hi.  15,  that  Two  Natures  imply  Two  Energies  co-operating,  for  no  nature  is 
avevfpynros.    See  St.  Tho.  3*.  1 9.  I. 

°  St.  Leo,  Ep.  xxviii.  c,  3. 
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mystery?  If  we  reject  His  Self-revelation  in  the  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ  on  the  ground  of  our  inability  to  understand  the 
difiieulties,  great  and  undeniable,  although  not  greater  than  we 
might  have  anticipated,  which  do  in  fact  surroimd  it ;  are  we 
also  prepared  to  conclude  that,  because  we  cannot  explain  how  a 
spiritual  principle  like  the  soul  can  be  robed  in  and  act  through 
a  material  body,  we  will  therefore  close  our  eyes  to  the  argu- 
ments  which  certify  us  that  the  sonl  is  an  immaterial  essence, 
and  take  refuge  from  this  oppressive  sense  of  mystery  in  some 
doctrine  of  consistent  materialism  ^  ? 

Certainly  St.  John's  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Word 
Incarnate  cannot  be  reasonably  objected  to  on  the  score  of  its 
mysteriousness  by  those  who  allow  themselves  to  face  their  real 
ignorance  of  the  mysteries  of  our  human  nature.  Nor  does  that 
doctrine  involve  a  necessary  internal  self-contradiction  on  such  a 
ground  as  that '  the  Word  by  Whom  all  things  were  made,  and 
Who  sustains  all  things,  cannot  become  His  Own  creature.'  Un- 
doubtedly the  Word  Incarnate  does  not  cease  to  be  the  Word ; 
but  He  can  and  does  assume  a  Nature  which  He  has  created, 
and  in  which  He  dwells,  that  in  it  He  may  manifest  HimseF. 
Between  the  processes  of  Creation  and  Incarnation  there  is  no 
necessary  contradiction  in  Divine  revelation,  such  as  is  presumed 
to  exist  by  certain  Pantheistic  thinkers.  He  who  becomes  In- 
carnate creates  the  form  in  which  He  manifests  Himself  simul- 
taneously with  the  act  of  His  Self-manifestation.  Doubtless 
when  we  say  that  God  creates,  we  imply  that  He  gives  an  exist- 
ence to  something  other  than  Himself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certain  that  He  does  in  a  real  sense  Himself  exist  in  each  created 
object,  not  as  being  one  with  it,  but  as  upholding  it  in  being.  He 
is  in  every  such  object  the  constitutive,  sustaining,  binding  force 
which  perpetuates  its  being.  Thus  in  varying  degrees  the 
creatures  are  temples  and  organs  of  the  indwelling  Presence  of 
the  Creator,  although  in  His  Essence  He  is  infinitely  removed 
from  them.  If  this  is  true  of  the  irrational  and,  in  a  lower 
measure,  even  of  the  inanimate  creatures,  much  more  is  it  true 

*  The  true  lesson  of  such  uncomprehended  truths  has  been  stated  in 
Dante's  imperishable  lines : — 

'  Accender  ne  dovria  piti  il  disio 

Di  veder  quella  essenzia,  in  che  si  vede 
Gome  nostra  natura  e  Dio  s'unio. 
Li  si  vedrk  ci6  che  tenem  per  fede, 
Non  dimostrato ;  ma  fia  per  se  noto, 
A.guisa  del  ver  primo  che  Tuom  crede.* 

Pabad.  il.  40-45. 
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of  the  family  of  man,  and  of  each  member  of  that  family.  In 
vast  inorganic  masses  Ood  discovers  Himself  as  the  supreme, 
creative,  sustaining  Force.  In  the  graduated  orders  of  vital 
power  which  range  throughout  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds, 
Gk>d  unveils  His  activity  as  the  Fountain  of  all  life.  In  man,  a 
creature  exercising  conscious  reflective  thought  and  free  self- 
determining  will,  God  proclaims  Himself  a  free  Intelligent 
Agent.  Man  indeed  may,  if  he  will,  reveal  much  more  than 
this  of  the  beauty  of  Ood.  Man  may  shed  abroad,  by  the  free 
movement  of  his  will,  rays  of  Ood's  moral  glory,  of  love,  of 
mercy,  of  purity,  of  justice.  Whether  a  man  will  thus  declare 
the  glory  of  his  MsJcer  depends  not  upon  the  necessary  con- 
stitution of  his  nature,  but  upon  the  free  co-operation  of  his  will 
with  the  designs  of  God.  God  however  is  obviously  able  to 
create  a  Being  who  will  reveal  Him  perfectly  and  of  necessity, 
as  expressing  His  perfect  image  and  likeness  before  His  creatures. 
All  nature  points  to  such  a  Being  as  its  climax  and  consumma- 
tion. And  such  a  Being  is  the  Archetypal  Manhood,  assumed 
by  the  Eternal  Word.  It  is  the  climax  of  God's  creation ;  It  is 
the  climax  also  of  God's  Self-revelation.  At  this  point  God's 
creative  activity  becomes  entirely  one  with  His  Self-revealing 
activity.  The  Sacred  Manhood  is  a  creature,  yet  It  is  indis- 
Bolubly  united  to  the  Eternal  Word.  It  differs  from  every  other 
created  being,  in  that  God  personally  tenants  It.  So  far  then 
are  Incarnation  and  Creation  from  being  antagonistic  concep- 
tions of  the  activity  of  God,  that  the  absolutely  Perfect  Creature 
only  exists  as  a  perfect  reflection  of  the  Divine  glory.  In  the 
Incarnation,  Gk)d  creates  only  to  reveal,  and  He  reveals  perfectly 
by  That  which  He  creates.  'The  Word  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory  ^.' 

VI.  But  if  belief  in  our  Lord's  Divinity,  as  taught  by  St. 
John,  cannot  be  reasonably  objected  to  on  such  grounds  as  have 
been  noticed,  can  it  be  destroyed  by  a  natural  explanation  of  its 
upgrowth  and  formation  1  Here,  undoubtedly,  we  touch  upon  a 
suspicion  which  underlies  much  of  the  current  scepticism  of  the 
day;  and  with  a  few  words  on  this  momentous  topic  we  may 
conclude  the  present  lecture. 

Those  who  reject  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  God  are  con- 
fronted by  the  consideration  that,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries  since  His  appearance  on  this  earth,  He  is  believed  in 
and  worshipped  as  God  by  a  Christendom  which  embraces  the 

«  On  this  subject,  s^  Martensen,  ChrisU.  Dogmat.  §  1 32. 
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most  civilized  portion  of  the  human  family.  The  question  arises 
how  to  account  for  this  fact.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
accounting  for  it  if  we  suppose  Him  to  be,  and  to  have  pro- 
claimed Himself  to  be,  a  Divine  Person.  But  if  we  hold  that, 
as  a  matter  of  history.  He  believed  Himself  to  be  a  mere  man, 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  world-wide  upgrowth  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  belief  about  Him,  as  is  this  belief  in  His  Divinity  % 
Scepticism  may  fold  its  arms  and  may  smile  at  what  it  deems 
the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  the  dogma  believed  in  ;  but  it  cannot 
ignore  the  existing  prevalence  of  the  belief  which  accepts  the 
dogma.  The  belief  is  a  phenomenon  which  at  least  challenges 
attention.  How  has  that  belief  been  spread  ?  How  is  it  that 
for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  at  this  hour,  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  dominates  over  the  world  of 
Christian  thought  ?  Here,  if  scepticism  would  save  its  intellec- 
tual credit,  it  must  cease  from  the  perpetual  reiteration  of  doubts 
and  negations,  unrelieved  by  any  firank  assertions  or  admissions 
of  positive  truth.  It  must  make  a  venture ;  it  must  commit 
itself  to  the  responsibilities  of  a  positive  position,  however  inexact 
and  shadowy;  it  must  hazard  an  hypothesis  and  be  prepared  to 
defend  it. 

Accordingly  the  theory  which  proposes  to  explain  the  belief 
of  Christendom  in  the  Godhead  of  Christ  maintains  that  Christ 
was  '  deified '  by  the  enthusiasm  of  His  first  disciples.  We  are 
told  that  'man  instinctively  creates  a  creed  that  shall  meet  the 
wants  and  aspirations  of  his  understanding  and  of  his  heart  x.' 
The  teaching  of  Christ  created  in  His  first  followers  a  passionate 
devotion  to  His  Person,  and  a  desire  for  unreserved  submission 
to  His  dictatorship.  Not  that  Christ's  Divinity  was  decreed  Him 
by  any  formal  act  of  public  honour ;  it  was  the  spontaneous  and 
irregular  tribute  of  a  passionate  enthusiasm.  Could  any  expres- 
sion of  reverence  seem  exaggerated  to  an  admiration  and  a  love 
which  knew  no  bounds?  Could  any  intellectual  price  be  too 
high  to  pay  for  the  advantage  of  placing  the  authority  of  the 
Greatest  of  teachers  upon  that  one  basis  of  authority  which  is 
beyond  assault?  Do  not  love  and  reverence,  centring  upon  a 
friend,  upon  a  memory,  with  eager  intensity,  turn  a  somewhat 
impatient  ear  to  the  cautious  protestations  of  the  critical  reason, 
when  any  such  voice  can  make  itself  heard  %  Do  they  not  pass 
by  imperceptible  degrees  into  adoration?  Does  not  adoration 
take  for  granted  the  Divinity  of  the  object  which  it  has  learned 

'  Feuerbach,  Geist.  d.  Christenth.  EHol. 
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imperceptibly  and  unreflectingly  to  adore?  The  enthusiasm 
created  by  Jesus  Christ  in  those  around  Him,  thus  comes  to  be 
credited  with  the  invention  and  propagation  of  the  belief  in  His 
Divinity.  '  So  mighty  was  the  enthusiasm,  that  nothing  short 
of  that  stupendous  belief  would  satisfy  it.  The  heart  of 
Christendom  gave  law  to  its  understanding.  Christians  wished 
Christ  to  be  God,  and  they  forthwith  thought  that  they  had 
sufficient  reasons  for  believing  in  EUs  Godhead.  The  feeling  of 
a  society  of  affectionate  friends  found  its  way  in  process  of  time 
into  the  world  of  speculation.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dia- 
lecticians, and  into  the  hands  of  the  metaphysicians;  it  was 
analysed,  it  was  defined,  it  was  coloured  by  contact  with  foreign 
speculations ;  it  was  enlarged  by  the  accretion  of  new  intellectual 
material.  At  length  Fathers  and  Councils  had  finished  their 
graceless  and  pedantic  task,  and  that  which  had  at  first  been  the 
fresh  sentiment  of  simple  and  loving  hearts  was  duly  hardened 
and  rounded  off  into  a  solid  block  of  repulsive  dogma.' 

Now  St.  John's  writings  are  a  standing  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  this  enterprising  hypothesis.  We  have  seen  that  the  fourth 
Gospel  must  be  recognised  as  St.  John's,  unless,  to  use  the  words 
of  Ewald,  '  we  are  prepared  knowingly  to  receive  falsehood  and 
to  reject  truth.'  But  we  have  also  seen  that  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  Jesus  Christ  is  proclaimed  to  be  God  by  the  whole  drift 
of  the  argument,  and  in  terms  as  explicit  as  those  of  the  Nicene 
Creed.  We  have  not  then  to  deal  with  any  supposed  process  of 
deification,  whereby  the  Person  of  Jesus  was  '  transfigured '  in 
the  apprehension  of  sub-apostolic  or  post-apostolic  Christendom. 
It  is  St.  John  who  proclaims  that  Jesus  is  the  Word  Incarnate, 
and  that  the  Word  is  Gk)d.  How  can  we  account  for  St.  John's 
conduct  in  representing  Him  as  God,  if  He  was  in  truth  only 
man  1  It  will  not  avail  to  argue  that  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel 
in  his  old  age,  and  that  the  memories  of  his  youthful  companion- 
ship with  Jesus  had  been  coloured,  heightened,  trancjormed, 
idealized,  by  the  meditative  enthusiasm  of  more  than  half  a 
century.  It  will  not  avail  to  say  that  the  reverence  of  the 
beloved  disciple  for  his  ascended  Master  was  fatal  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  portrait  which  he  drew  of  Him.  For  what  is  this  but  to 
misapprehend  the  very  fundamental  nature  of  reverence?  Truth 
is  the  basis,  as  it  is  the  object  of  reverence,  not  less  than  of 
every  other  virtue.  Reverence  prostrates  herself  before  a  great- 
ness the  reality  of  which  is  obvious  to  her ;  but  she  would  cease 
to  be  reverence  if  she  could  exaggerate  the  greatness  which  pro- 
vokes her  homage,  not  less  surely  than  if  she  could  depreciate 
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or  deny  it.  The  sentiment  which,  in  contemplating  its  object^ 
abandons  the  guidance  of  fieust  for  that  of  imagination,  is  disloyal 
to  that  honesty  of  purpose  which  is  of  the  essence  of  reyerence  \ 
and  it  is  certain  at  last  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  scomer 
and  the  spoiler.  St.  John  insists  that  he  teaches  the  Church 
only  that  which  he  has  seen  and  heard.  Even  a  slight  swerving 
from  truth  must  be  painful  to  genuine  reverence;  but  what 
shall  we  say  of  an  exaggeration  so  gigantic,  if  an  exaggeration 
it  be,  as  that  which  transforms  a  human  friend  into  the  Abnighty 
and  Everlasting  God  1  If  Jesus  Christ  is  not  Gk)d,  how  is  it 
that  the  most  intimate  of  His  earthly  friends  came  to  believe 
and  to  teach  that  He  really  is  God  % 

Place  yourselves,  my  brethren,  £urly  &ce  to  face  with  this 
difficulty ;  imagine  youi*8elves,  for  the  moment,  in  the  positicm 
of  St.  John.  Think  of  any  whom  you  have  loved  and  revered, 
beyond  measure,  as  it  1ms  seemed,  in  past  years.  He  has 
gone;  but  you  cling  to  him  more  earnestly  in  thought  and 
affection  than  while  he  was  here.  You  treasure  his  words,  you 
revisit  his  haunts,  you  delight  in  the  company  of  his  friends,  you 
represent  to  yourself  his  wonted  turns  of  thought  and  phrase, 
you  con  over  his  handwriting,  you  fondle  his  likeness.  These 
things  are  for  you  precious  and  sacred.  Even  now,  there  are 
times  when  the  tones  of  that  welcome  voice  seem  to  fall  with 
living  power  upon  your  strained  ear.  Even  now,  the  outline 
of  that  countenance,  upon  which  the  grave  has  closed,  flits,  as 
if  capriciously,  before  your  eye  of  sense.  The  air  around  you 
yields  it  perchance  to  your  intent  gaze,  radiant  with  a  higher 
beauty  than  it  wore  of  old.  Others,  you  feel,  may  be  forgotten 
as  memory  grows  weak,  and  the  passing  years  bring  with  them 
the  quick  succession  of  new  fields  and  objects  of  interest,  press- 
ing importunately  upon  the  heart  and  thoughts.  But  one  such 
memory  as  I  have  glanced  at,  fades  not  at  the  bidding  of  time. 
It  cannot  fade ;  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  mind  which  clings 
to  it.  Some  who  are  here  may  have  known  those  whom  they 
thus  remember;  a  few  of  us  assuredly  have  known  such.  But  can 
we  conceive  it  possible  that,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  we  should 
ever  express  our  reverence  and  love  for  the  unearthly  goodness, 
the  moi*al  strength,  the  tenderness  of  heart,  the  fearlessness,  the 
justice,  the  unselfishness  of  our  friend,  by  saying  that  he  was 
not  an  ordinary  human  being,  but  a  superhuman  person  %  Can 
we  imagine  ourselves  incorporating  our  recollections  about  him 
with  some  current  theosophic  doctrine  elevating  him  to  the  rank 
of  a  Divine  hypostasis  \     While  he  lies  in  his  silent  grave,  can 
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we  picture  ourselves  describing  him  as  the  very  absolute  Light 
and  Life,  as  the  Licamate  Thought  fA  the  Most  High,  as  stand- 
ing in  a  relationship  altogether  unique  to  the  Eternal  and  Self- 
existent  Being,  nay,  as  being  literally  Qod?  To  say  that '  St.  John 
lived  in  a  different  intellectual  atmosphere  from  our  own,'  does 
not  meet  the  difficulty.  If  Jesus  was  merely  human,  St.  John's 
statements  about  Him  are  among  the  most  preposterous  fictions 
which  have  imposed  upon  the  world.  They  were  advanced  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  all  that  they  involved.  St.  John  was  at  least 
as  profoundly  convinced  as  we  are  of  the  truth  of  the  unity  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  St.  John  was  at  least  as  alive  as  we  can 
be  to  the  infinite  interval  which  parts  the  highest  of  creatures 
from  the  Great  Creator.  If  we  are  not  naturally  lured  on  by 
some  irresistible  &8cination,  by  the  poetry  or  by  the  credulity  of 
our  advancing  years,  to  believe  in  the  Godhead  of  the  best  man 
whom  we  have  ever  known,  neither  was  St.  John.  If  Jesus  had 
been  merely  human,  St.  John  would  have  felt  what  we  feel  about 
a  loved  and  revered  friend  whom  we  have  lost.  In  proportion 
to  our  belief  in  our  friend's  goodness,  in  proportion  to  our  loving 
reverence  for  his  character,  is  the  strength  of  our  conviction  that 
we  could  not  now  do  him  a  more  cruel  injury  than  by  entwining 
a  blasphemous  fable,  such  as  the  ascription  of  Divinity  would 
be,  around  the  simple  story  of  his  merely  human  life.  This 
*  deification  of  Jesus  by  the  enthusiasm '  of  St.  John  would  have 
been  consistent  neither  with  St.  John's  reverence  for  God,  nor 
with  his  real  loyalty  to  a  merely  human  fiiend  and  teacher. 
St.  John  worshipped  the  'jealous'  God  of  Israel;  and  he  has 
recorded  the  warning  which  he  himself  received  against  wor- 
shipping the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse  y.  If  Christ  had  not  really 
been  Divine,  the  real  beauty  of  His  Human  Character  would 
have  been  disfigured  by  any  association  with  such  legendary 
exaggeration,  and  Christianity  would  assuredly  have  perished 
,  within  the  limits  of  the  first  century. 

The  theory  that  Jesus  was  deified  by  enthusiasm  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  general  disposition  in  mankind  which  is  unwar- 
ranted by  experience.  Generally  speaking  men  are  not  eager  to 
believe  in  the  exalted  virtue,  much  less  in  the  superhuman  origin 
or  dignity,  of  their  fellow-men.  And  to  do  them  justice,  the 
writers  who  maintain  that  Jesus  was  invested  with  Divine 
honours  by  popular  fervour,  illustrate  the  weakness  of  their  own 
principle  very  conspicuously.     While  they  assert  that  nothing 

•  Kev.  xxli.  9. 
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was  more  easy  and  obvious  for  the  disciple  of  the  apostolic  age 
than  to  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  his  Master,  they  themselvef 
reject  that  truth  with  the  greatest  possible  obstinacy  and  deter* 
mination ;  well-attested  though  it  be,  now  as  then,  by  historical 
miracles  and  by  overwhelming  moral  considerations ;  but  also 
proclaimed  now,  as  it  was  not  then,  by  the  faith  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies, and  by  the  suffrages  of  all  that  is  purest  and  truest  in 
our  existing  civilization. 

But,  it  is  suggested  that  the  apostolic  narrative  itself  bean 
out  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  was  deified  through  enthusiasm  by 
its  account  of  the  functions  which  are  ascribed,  especially  in 
St.  John's  Gospel,  to  the  Comforter.  Was  not  the  Comforter 
sent  to  testify  of  Jesus  1  Is  it  not  said,  *  He  shall  glorify  Me' t 
Does  not  this  language  look  like  the  later  endeavour  of  a 
religious  phrenzy,  to  account  for  exaggerations  of  which  it  is 
conscious,  by  a  bold  claim  to  supernatural  illumination  1 

Now  this  suggestion  implies  that  the  last  Discourse  of  our 
Lord  is  in  reality  a  forgery,  which  can  no  more  claim  to  repre- 
sent His  real  thought  tiian  the  political  speeches  in  Thucydides 
can  be  seriously  supposed  to  express  the  minds  of  the  speakers 
to  whom  they  are  severally  attributed.  Or,  at  the  least,  it  im- 
plies that  a  purely  human  feeling  is  here  clothed  by  language 
ascribed  to  our  Lord  Himself  with  the  attributes  of  a  Divine 
Person.  Of  course,  if  St.  John  was  capable  of  deliberately 
attributing  to  His  Master  that  which  He  did  not  say,  he  was 
equally  capable  of  attributing  to  Him  actions  which  He  did  not 
do;  and  we  are  driven  to  imagine  that  the  closest  Mend  of 
Jesus  was  believed  by  apostolical  Christendom  to  be  writing  a 
history,  when  in  truth  he  was  only  composing  a  biographical 
novel.  But,  as  Rousseau  has  observed,  in  words  which  have 
been  abeady  quoted,  the  original  inventor  of  the  Gospel  history 
would  have  been  as  miraculous  a  being  as  its  historical  Subject. 
Aud  the  moral  fascination  which  the  last  discourse  possesses  for 
eveiy  pure  and  true  soul  at  this  hour,  combines  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Church  to  assure  us  that  it  could  have  been  spoken 
by  no  merely  human  lips,  and  that  it  is  beyond  the  inventive 
scope  of  even  the  highest  human  genius.  Those  three  chapters 
which  M.  Renan  pronounces  to  be  full  of  *  the  dryness  of  meta- 
physics and  the  darkness  of  abstract  dogmas  *  have  been,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  watered  by  the  tears  of  all  the  purest  love  and 
deepest  sorrow  of  Christian  humanity  for  eighteen  centuries. 
Never  is  the  New  Testament  more  able  to  dispense  with  external 
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evidence  than  in  those  matchless  words;  nowhere  more  than 
here  is  it  sensibly  divine. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  a  fact  that  in  these  chapters  our  Lord  does 
promise  to  His  apostles  the  supernatural  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  true  that  the  Spirit  was  to  testify  of  Christ^  and  to  glorify 
Christ  *,  and  to  guide  the  disciples  into  all  truth  b.  But  how  ? 
*  He  shall  take  of  Mine  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you<) ;'  '  He  shall 
teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  aU  things  to  your  remembrance 
whatBoerer  I  haye  said  unto  you  ^^  l^ie  Holy  Spirit  was  to 
bring  the  words  and  works  and  character  of  Jesus  before  the 
illuminated  intelligence  of  the  Apostles.  The  school  of  the 
Spirit  was  to  be  the  school  of  reflection.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
the  school  of  legendary  invention.  Acts,  which,  at  the  time  of 
their  being  witnessed,  might  have  appeared  trivial  or  common- 
place, would  be  seen,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  to  have 
had  a  deeper  interest.  Words,  to  which  a  transient  or  local 
value  had  been  assigned  at  first,  would  now  be  felt  to  invite 
a  world-wide  and  eternal  meaning.  *  These  things  understood 
not  His  disciples  at  the  first,*  is  true  of  much  else  besides  the 
entry  into  Jerusalem  «.  Moral,  spiritual,  physical  powers  which, 
though  unexplained,  could  never  have  passeid  for  the  product  of 
purely  human  activity,  would  in  time  be  referred  by  the  Invisible 
Teacher  to  their  true  source ;  they  would  be  regarded  with  awe 
as  the  very  rays  of  Deity. 

Thus  the  work  of  the  Spirit  would  but  complete,  systematize, 
digest  the  results  of  previous  natural  observation.  Certainly  it 
was  always  impossible  that  any  man  could  *  say  that  Jesus  is 
the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost  V  The  inward  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  alone  could  make  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  a  certainty 
of  faith  as  well  as  a  conclusion  of  the  intellect.  But  the  intel- 
lectual conditions  of  belief  were  at  first  inseparable  from  natural 
contact  with  the  living  Human  Form  of  Jesus  during  the  years 
of  His  earthly  life.  Our  Lord  implies  this  in  saying,  *  Ye  also 
shall  bear  witness,  because  ye  have  been  with  Me  from  the 
beginning.'  The  Apostles  lived  with  One  Who  combined  an 
exercise  of  the  highest  miraculous  powers  with  a  faultless  human 

*  St.  John  zv.  26 :  iKtivos  fiofyrvfyfifftt  irtpi  ifiov, 

*  Ibid.  XYi.  14:  iKcipos  ifi^  8o|mr€i. 

*»  Ibid.  ver.  1 3 :  iJiry^crei  ifJMs  us  tratrav  t^p  itK-fiSeiop, 

*  Ibid.  yen.  I4,  15  :  4ic  rod  i/Mv  Kipper  at,  K<d  iiyayy€\€i  6fiup, 

^  Ibid.  xiv.  a6 :    iKetpos  6/ms  8t8il|ci  irdprci,  Ktd  xncoyarliffu  (tfjMS  wtima  ft 
ftvov  VfUV. 

*  St.  John  xii.  14-16. 

'  I  Cor.  xii.  3  :  ohBtls  B^pcerai  clirctr  K^pgop  'Irfffovp^  «i  ji^  iv  TVvt^viaTv*  Nr^v*^. 
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character,  and  Who  asserted  Himself,  by  implication  and  ex- 
pressly, to  be  personally  God.  The  Spirit  strengthened  and 
formalized  that  earlier  and  more  vague  belief  which  was  created 
by  His  language ;  but  the  language  which  had  fallen  on  the 
natural  ears  of  the  Apostles  was  His ;  and  it  was  the  germinal 
principle  of  their  riper  faith  in  His  Divinity. 

The  unbelief  of  our  day  is  naturally  anxious  to  evade  the 
startling  fact  that  the  most  intimate  of  the  companions  of  Jesus 
is  also  the  most  strenuous  assertor  of  His  Godhead.  There  is  a 
proverb  to  the  effect  that  no  man's  life  should  be  written  by  his 
private  servant.  That  proverb  expresses  the  general  conviction 
of  mankind  that,  as  a  rule,  like  some  mountain  scenery  or  ruined 
castles,  moral  greatness  in  men  is  more  picturesque  when  it  is 
viewed  from  a  distance.  The  proverb  bids  you  not  to  scrutinize 
even  a  good  man  too  narrowly,  lest  perchance  you  should  dis- 
cover flaws  in  his  character  which  will  somewhat  rudely  shake 
your  conviction  of  his  goodness.  It  is  hinted  that  some  un- 
obtrusive weaknesses  which  escape  public  observation  will  be 
obvious  to  a  man's  everyday  companion,  and  will  be  fatal  to  the 
higher  estimate  which,  but  for  such  close  scrutiny,  might  have 
been  formed  respecting  him.  But  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  moral  of  this  cynical  proverb  is  altogether  at  fault.  Jesus 
Christ  chooses  one  disciple  to  be  the  privileged  sharer  of  a 
nearer  intimacy  than  any  other.  The  son  of  Zebedee  lies  upon 
His  bosom  at  supper ;  he  is  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.* 
Along  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  James,  this  disciple  is  taken  to  the 
holy  mount,  that  he  may  witness  the  glory  of  his  Transfigured 
Lord.  He  enters  the  empty  tomb  on  the  morning  of  the  Resur- 
rection. He  is  in  the  upper  chamber  when  the  risen  Jesus 
blessed  the  ten  and  the  eleven.  He  is  on  the  mount  of  the 
Ascension  when  the  Conqueror  moves  up  visibly  into  heaven. 
But  he  also  is  summoned  to  the  garden  where  Jesus  kneels  in 
agony  beneath  the  olive  trees ;  and  alone  of  the  twelve  he  faces 
the  fierce  multitude  on  the  road  to  Calvary,  and  stands  with 
Mary  beneath  the  cross,  and  sees  Jesus  die.  He  sees  more  of 
the  Divine  Master  than  any  other,  more  of  His  glory,  more  too 
of  His  humiliation.  His  witness  is  proportioned  to  his  nearer 
and  closer  observation.  Whether  he  is  writing  Epistles  of  en- 
couragement and  warning,  or  narrating  heavenly  visions  touch- 
ing the  future  of  the  Church,  or  recording  the  experiences  of 
those  years  when  he  enjoyed  that  intimate,  unmatched  com- 
panionship,— St.  John,  beyond  any  other  of  the  sacred  wnters, 
ijB  the  persistent  herald  and  teacher  of  our  Lord's  Divinity. 
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How  and  by  what  successive  steps  it  was  that  the  full  truth 
embodied  in  his  Gospel  respecting  the  Person  of  his  Lord  made 
its  way  into  and  mastered  the  soul  of  the  beloved  disciple,  who 
indeed  shall  presume  to  sayl  Who  of  us  can  determine  the 
exact  and  varied  observations  whereby  we  learn  to  measure  and 
to  revere  the  component  elements  even  of  a  great  human  cha- 
racter) The  absorbing  interest  of  such  a  process  is  generally 
iaAaX  to  an  accurate  analysis  of  its  stages.  We  penetrate  deeper 
and  deeper,  we  mount  higher  and  higher,  as  we  follow  the 
uomplex  system  of  motives,  capacities,  dispositions,  which,  one 
alter  another,  open  upon  us.  We  cannot,  on  looking  back,  say 
when  this  or  that  feature  became  distinctly  clear  to  us.  We 
know  not  now  by  what  additions  and  developments  the  general 
impression  which  we  have  received  took  its  shape  and  outline. 
St.  John  would  doubtless  have  learnt  portions  of  the  mighty 
truth  from  definite  statements  and  at  specified  times.  The  reed 
sense  of  prophecy  s,  the  explicit  confessions  of  disciples  ^  the 
assertions  by  which  our  Lord  replied  to  the  malice  or  to  the 
ignorance  of  His  opponents  S  were  doubtless  distinct  elements 
of  the  Apostle's  training  in  the  school  of  truth.  St.  John  must 
have  learned  something  of  Christ's  Divine  power  when,  at  His 
word,  the  putrid  corpse  of  Lazarus,  bound  with  its  grave-clothes, 
moved  forward  into  air  and  life.  St.  John  must  have  learned 
yet  more  of  his  Master's  condescension  when,  girded  with  a 
towel,  Jesus  bent  Himself  to  the  earth,  that  He  might  wash  the 
feet  of  the  traitor  Judas.  Each  miracle,  each  discourse  supplied 
a  distinct  ray  of  light;  but  the  total  impression  must  have  been 
formed,  strengthened,  deepened  by  the  incidents  of  daily  inter- 
course, by  the  effects  of  hourly,  momentary  observation.  For 
every  human  soul,  encased  in  its  earthly  prison-house,  seeks  and 
finds  publicity  through  countless  outlets.  The  immaterial  spirit 
traces  its  history  with  an  almost  invisible  delicacy  upon  the 
coarse  hard  matter  which  is  its  servant  and  its  organ.  The  un- 
conscious, involuntary  movements  of  manner  and  countenance, 
the  unstudied  phrases  of  daily  or  of  casual  conversation,  the 
emphasis  of  silence  not  less  than  the  emphasis  of  speech,  help  in 
various  ways  to  complete  that  self-revelation  which  every  indi- 
vidual character  makes  to  all  around,  and  which  is  studied  by 

«  St.  John  xii.  41  :  raOra  elircv  'H<rdfas,  Xr*  tUf  r^v  S6^av  avTov,  Kfd 
4Kd\7i<r€  v€p\  avrov.     Isa.  vi.  9. 

^  St.  John  i.  49.  After  our  Lord's  words  implying  His  omnipresence, 
Nathanael  says,  *  Pa/S/Si,  ch  d  6  Tibs  rov  0€ow. 

'  St.  John  viii.  58,  &c. 
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all  in  each.  Not  otherwise  did  the  Incarnate  Word  reveal  Him- 
self to  the  purest  and  keenest  love  which  He  found  and  chose 
from  among  the  sons  of  men.  One  flaw  or  fault  of  temper,  one 
symptom  of  moral  impotence  or  of  moral  perversion,  one  hasty 
word,  one  ill-considered  act,  would  have  lettered  the  ideal  for 
ever.  But,  in  fact,  to  St.  John  the  Life  of  Jesus  was  as  the  light 
of  heaven  ;  it  was  as  one  constant  unfailing  outflow  of  beauty, 
ever  varying  its  illuminating  powers  as  it  falls  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  forest  oak  or  upon  the  countless  ripples  of  the  ocean.  In  the 
eyes  of  St.  John  the  Eternal  Person  of  Jesus  shone  forth  through 
His  Humanity  with  translucent  splendour,  and  wove  and  folded 
around  Itself,  as  the  days  and  weeks  passed  on,  a  moral  history 
of  faultless  grandeur.  It  was  not  the  disciple  who  idealized  the 
Master ;  it  was  the  Master  Who  revealed  Himself  in  His  majestic 
glory  to  the  illumined  eye  and  to  the  entranced  touch  of  the 
disciple.  No  treachery  of  memory,  no  ardour  of  temperament, 
no  sustained  reflectiveness  of  soul,  could  have  compassed  the 
transformation  of  a  human  Mend  into  the  Almighty  and  Ever- 
lasting Being.  Nor  was  there  room  for  serious  error  of  judg- 
ment after  a  companionship  so  intimate,  so  heart-searching,  so 
true,  as  had  been  that  of  Jesus  with  St.  John.  And  thus  to  the 
beloved  disciple  the  Divinity  of  his  Lord  was  not  a  scholastic 
formula,  nor  a  pious  conjecture,  nor  a  controversial  thesis,  nor 
the  adaptation  of  a  popular  superstition  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  strong  enthusiasm,  nor  a  mystic  reverie.  It  was  nothing  less 
than  a  fact  of  personal  experience.  *  That  Which  was  from  the 
beginning,  Which  we  have  heard,  Which  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes,  Which  we  have  looked  upon  and  our  hands  have  handled, 
of  the  Word  of  Life ;  (for  the  Life  was  manifested,  and  we  have 
seen  It,  and  bear  witness,  and  shew  unto  you  that  Eternal  Life, 
Which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us;)  That 
W^iicL  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you.' 
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OUK  LORD*S  DTVINTTY    AS  TAUOilT   BY    ST.  JAMBSJ^ 

ST.  PETER,   ANU  Sl\  PAUL. 


Aud  whs»  Jamei,  Cepkag,  and  John,  who  teemed  to  be  pillars,  perceived 
ike  grace  thai  was  ffwen  tuUo  me,  they  gave  to  me  and  HarnabaM  the 
rigid  hamds  ^ffeXUnwskip  ;  thaH  we  should  go  unto  the  heathen,  and  they 
unto  ike  eircuwteisvm, — Gal.  ii.  9. 

Thb  meditatiYe  temper  of  thought  and  phrase,  which  is  bo  ob- 
BervaUe  in  St.  John,  may  be  thought  to  bear  iu  two  diiiereiit 
manners  upon  the  question  before  us  in  tliese  lectui-es.  Ou  the 
one  hand,  sooh  a  temper,  regarded  from  a  point  of  view  entirely 
natunJiatie,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  guarantee  against  the  pre- 
sumption that  St.  John,  in  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  Jesus, 
committed  himself  to  hasty  beliefs  and  assertions  respecting  the 
Person  of  his  Friend  and  Master.  An  over-eager  and  undis- 
criminating  admiration  would  not  naturally  express  itself  in 
metaphysical  terminology  of  a  reflective  and  mystical  character. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  asked  whether  too  much  stress 
has  not  been  laid  by  the  argument  of  the  last  lecture  upon  the 
witness  of  St.  John  f  Can  the  conclusions  of  a  mind  of  high- 
strung  and  contemplative  temper  be  held  to  fui-nish  I'easons  on 
which  the  Church  may  build  a  cardinal  point  of  belief  in  the 
religion  of  mankind)  May  not  such  a  belief  be  inextricably 
linked  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  idiosyncrasies  of  a  single 
man  f  The  belief  may  indeed  be  the  honest  and  adequate  result 
of  that  particular  measure  and  kind  of  observation  and  reflection 
which  one  saintly  mind  has  achieved ;  and  as  such  it  may  be 
a  worthy  object  of  philosophical  interest  and  respect.  But  is  not 
this  respect  and  interest  due  to  it  on  the  precise  gi'ound  that  it 
is  the  true  native  product  of  a  group  of  conditions,  which  co- 
exist nowhere  else  save  in  the  pai*ticular  mind  which  generated 
iti   Will  a  faith,  of  such  origin,  bear  transplantation  '- ' 
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moral  and  mental  soil  around  1  Can  it  be  nourished  and  handed 
on  by  minds  of  a  different  calibre,  by  characters  of  a  distinct  cast 
from  that  in  which  it  originally  grew  1  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
for  instance,  had  private  belieflB  which  were  obviously  due  to  the 
tone  and  genius  of  his  particular  character.  These  beliefs  go  far 
to  constitute  the  charm  of  the  picture  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  the  pages  of  Boswell.  But  our  respect  for  Dr.  Johnson  does 
not  force  us  to  accept  each  and  all  of  his  quaint  convictions. 
They  are  peculiar  to  himself,  being  such  as  he  was.  We  admire 
them  as  belonging  to  the  attractive  and  eccentric  individuality 
of  the  man.  We  do  not  suppose  that  they  are  capable  of  being 
domesticated  in  the  general  and  diversified  mind  of  England. 

Now,  if  it  be  hinted  that  some  similar  estimate  should  be 
formed  respecting  St.  John's  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  the 
present,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  not  the  moment  to  insist  upon  a 
consideration  which  for  us  Christians  must  have  paramount 
weight,  namely,  that  St.  John  was  taught  by  an  in&llible 
Teacher,  by  none  other  than  God  the  Holy  Qhost.  But  let  us 
remark,  first  of  all,  the  fact  that  St.  John  did  convey  to  a  large 
circle  of  minds  his  own  deep  conviction  that  his  Friend  and 
Master  was  a  Divine  Person;  paradoxical  as  that  conviction 
must  at  first  have  seemed  to  them.  K  we  could  have  travelled 
through  Asia  Minor  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
we  should  have  fallen  in  with  a  number  of  persons,  in  various 
ranks  of  society,  who  so  entirely  believed  in  St.  John's  doctrine, 
as  to  be  willing  to  die  for  it  without  any  kind  of  hesitation  *. 
But  it  would  have  been  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  prevalence 
of  the  doctrine  was  due  only  to  the  activity  of  St.  John.  While 
St.  John  was  teaching  this  doctrine  under  the  form  which  he 
had  been  guided  to  adopt,  a  parallel  communication  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  doctrine  was  taking  place  in  several  other  quarters. 
St.  John  was  supported,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  such  an  ex- 
pression,  by  men  whose  minds  were  of  a  totally  distinct  natural 
cast,  and  who  expressed  their  thoughts  in  a  religious  phraseology 
which  had  little  enough  in  common  with  that  which  was  current 

*  'rhe  Apocalypse  was  probably  written  immediately  after  i^omiuan's 
persecution  of  the  Church.  Antipas  had  been  martyred  at  Pergamos. 
(Kev.  ii.  13.)  St.  John  wir  (he  80ul4  ^f  ma;-i^i-4  who  had  been  beheaded 
with  the  axe ;  €?8ov  rebs  ^yps  rtiy  veitekiKuri^ip^u  9iii  r^u  fiaprvpiav  *lTiffov, 
(Rey.  zz.  4.)  This  was  the  Roman  custom  at  executions.  In  the  perse- 
cution under  Nero  other  and  more  cruel  kinds  of  death  had  been  inflicted. 
The  Bishops  of  Pergamos  (Ibid.  ii.  13)  and  Philadelphia  (Ibid.  iii.  8)  had 
confessed  Christ.  St.  Clement  of  Rome  alludes  to  the  violence  of  this  perse- 
cation.   (Ep.  ad  Cor.  6.)    The  Apostle  himself  was  banished  to  Patmos. 

[  LECT. 
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in  the  school  of  Ephesus.  Nevertheless  it  will  be  our  duty  this 
morning  to  observe,  how  radical  was  their  agreement  with 
St.  John,  in  urging  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  human  race  the 
doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Qod. 

Very  ingenious  theories  concerning  a  supposed  division  of  the 
Apostolical  Church  into  schools  of  thought  holding  antagonistic 
bdiefs  have  been  advanced  of  late  years.  And  tibey  have  had 
the  effect  of  directing  a  large  amount  of  attention  to  the  account 
which  St.  Paul  gives,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians,  of  his  inter- 
view with  the  leading  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  ^.  The  accuracy  of 
that  account  is  not  questioned  even  by  the  most  destructive  of 
the  Tdbingen  divines.  According  to  St.  Irenseus  and  the  great 
majority  of  authorities,  both  ancient  and  modem,  the  interview 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  attendance  at  the  Apo- 
stolical Council  of  Jerusalem.  St.  Paul  says  that  St.  James, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  John,  who  were  looked  upon  as  '  pillars '  of 
the  Church,  among  the  Judaizing  Christians  as  well  as  among 
Christians  generally,  gave  the  right  hands  of  fellowship  to  him- 
self and  to  Barnabas.  '  It  was  agreed,'  says  St.  Paul,  *  that  we 
should  go  unto  the  heathen,  and  they  unto  the  circumcision.* 
Now  the  historical  interest  which  attaches  to  this  recorded 
division  of  labour  among  the  leading  Apostles  is  sufficiently 
obvious ;  but  the  dogmatic  interest  of  ^e  passage,  although  less 
direct,  is  even  higher  than  the  historicaL  This  passage  warrants 
us  in  inferring  at  least  thus  much ; — ^that  the  leading  Apostles 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  were  not  hopelessly  at 
issue  with  each  other  on  a  subject  of  such  central  and  primary 
importance  as  the  Divine  and  Eternal  Nature  of  their  Master. 

It  might  well  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  to  draw  such  an 
inference  at  all  within  the  walls  of  a  Christian  church  was  itself 
an  act  for  which  the  faith  of  Christians  would  exact  an  apology. 
But  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  imaginative  licence  of 
recent  theories  will  not  deem  our  inference  altogether  im- 
pertinent and  superfluous.  Of  late  years  St.  James  has  been 
represented  as  more  of  a  Jew  than  a  Christian,  and  as  holding 
in  reality  a  purely  Ebionitic  and  Humanitarian  belief  as  to  the 
Person  of  Jesus.  St.  Paul  has  been  described  as  the  teacher  of 
such  a  doctrine  of  the  Subordination  of  the  Son  as  to  be  prac- 
tically Arian.  St.  Peter  is  then  exhibited  as  occupying  a  feeble 
undecided  dogmatic  position,  intermediate  to  the  doctrines  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  James  ;  while  all  the  three  are  contrasted  with 

^  GaL  ii.  i-io. 
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the  distinct  and  lofty  Christology  said  to  be  proper  to  the  gnoaiB 
of  St.  John.  Now,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  historical 
trustworthiness  of  the  passage  in  the  Qalatians  has  not  been 
disputed  even  by  the  Tubingen  writers.  That  passage  repre* 
sents  St.  John  as  intimately  associated,  not  merely  with  St.  Peter 
but  with  St.  James.  It  moreover  represents  these  three  apostles 
as  giving  pledges  of  spiritual  co-operation  and  fellowship,  from 
their  common  basis  of  belief  and  action,  to  the  more  recent  con* 
vert  St.  Paul.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  St.  Paul  could  have 
been  thus  accepted  as  a  fellow-worker  on  one  and  the  same 
occasion  by  the  Apostle  who  is  said  to  be  a  simple  Humani- 
tarian, and  by  the  Apostle  whose  whole  teaching  centres  in  Jesus 
considered  as  the  historical  manifestation  of  the  Eternal  Word  f 
Or  are  we  to  imagine  that  the  apostles  of  Christ  anticipated 
that  indifference  to  doctrinal  exactness  which  is  characteristic 
of  some  modem  schools  f  Did  they  regard  the  question  of  our 
Lord's  Personal  Godhead  as  a  kind  of  speculative  curiosity;  as 
a  scholastic  conceit;  as  having  no  necessary  connexion  with 
vital,  essential,  fundamental  Christianity  f  Aiid  is  St.  Paul,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians,  only  describing  the  first  great  ec- 
clesiastical compromise,  in  which  truths  of  primary  importance 
were  sacrificed  for  an  immediate  practical  object,  more  ruthlessly 
than  on  any  subsequent  occasion  1 

My  bre^en,  the  answer  to  these  questions  could  not  be 
really  doubtful  to  any  except  the  most  paradoxical  of  modem 
theorists.  To  say  nothing  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  St.  Paul's 
general  language  on  the  subject  of  heresy^,  and  St.  John's  parti- 
cular application  of  such  terms  as  '  the  liar'  and  '  antichrist  ^ '  to 
Cerinthus  and  other  heretics,  make  the  supposition  oi  such  in- 
difference as  is  here  in  question,  in  the  case  of  the  apostles, 
utterly  inadmissible.   K  the  apostles  had  differed  vitally  respect- 

*  He  speaks  of  oupeo'cis  in  the  sense  of  sectarian  moyements  tending  to  or 
resulting  in  separation  from  the  Church,  as  a  form  of  evil  which  becomes 
the  unwilling  instrument  of  good  (i  Cor.  zi.  19).  And  alpfo-fis  are  thus 
classed  among  the  works  of  &e  flesh  {Gal,  v.  ao).  Using  the  word  in  its 
sense  of  dogmatic  error  on  vital  points,  St.  Paul  bids  Titus  reject  a  '  heretic* 
after  two  warnings  from  the  communion  of  the  Church :  ouptrtKhv  JkvBpwKov 
uirh.  ixlay  koI  ^(vrtpav  povdeaiav  vcLpairov  (Tit.  iii.  lo).  On  the  inviolate 
saorednesB  of  the  apostolical  doctrine,  cf.  G-al.  i.  8 :  ihv  rifieTs  ^  &yy€\os  i^ 
oupavov  €U'a77eA^^77Tai  v/uv  irap*  t  cvi}yy€At(r(£/ue0a  i^fuv,  iLvddefAa  ^(rrn.  Cf. 
a  Pet.  ii.  i. 

^  I  St.  John  ii.  aa  :  rls  icrnv  6  ij/€v<rrris,  ei  fiii  6  ipyo^fitvos  Bri  ^Iriaovs  ohn 
ifftw  b  XpicrrSs  ;  oVr6s  itrriv  b  itvrlxpio^ost  b  &pvo6fifPOS  rhv  TLar4pa  »cal  rhy 
Tl6y.  tras  b  ipvov/xtvos  rhv  Tihy,  ov5f  rhv  Xlarepa  fx^**  ^*  Ibid.  iv.  3; 
J  8t,  John  7. 
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ing  the  Person  of  Christ,  they  would  have  shattered  the  work  of 
Peutecost  in  its  infancy.  And  the  terms  in  which  they  speak  of 
each  other  would  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  meaningless  or 
insincere  conventionalities  ®.  Considering  that  the  Qospel  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  world  as  an  absolute  and  exclusive  draught 
of  Divine  truth,  contrasted  as  such  with  the  perpetually-shifting 
forms  of  human  thought  around  it ;  we  may  deem  it  antecedently 
probable,  that  those  critics  are  mistaken,  who  profess  to  have 
discovered  at  the  very  fountain-head  of  Christianity  at  least  three 
entirely  distinct  doctrines,  respecting  bo  fundamental  a  question 
as  the  personal  rank  of  Christ  in  the  scale  of  being. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  as  the  Evangelists  approach  the 
Person  of  our  Lord  &om  distinct  points  of  view,  so  do  the 
writers  of  the  apostolic  epistles  represent  different  attitudes  of 
the  human  soul  towards  tiie  one  evangelical  truth ;  and  in  this 
way  they  impersonate  types  of  thought  and  feeling  which  have 
ever  since  found  a  welcome  and  a  home  in  the  world-embracing 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  St.  James  insists  most  earnestly  on  the 
moral  obligations  of  Christian  believers ;  and  he  connects  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  New  by  shewing  the  place  of  the  law, 
now  elevated  and  transfigured  into  a  law  of  liberty,  in  the  new 
life  of  Christians.  He  may  indeed  for  a  moment  be  engaged  in 
refuting  a  false  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  ^.  But  this  is 
because  such  a  doctrine  prevents  Christians  from  duly  recogniz- 
ing those  moral  and  spiritual  truths  and  obligations  upon  which 
the  Apostle  is  most  eagerly  insisting.     Throughout  his  Epistle, 


*  St.  Paul  assooUtes  himself  with  the  other  apostles  as  bearing  the  stress 
of  a  common  oonfessorship  for  Christ  (a  Cor.  zii.  la).  The  apostles  are, 
together  with  the  prophets,  the  foundations  of  the  CShnroh  (Eph.  ii.  ao). 
The  apostles  are  first  in  order  (Eph.  iv.  1 1).  Although  the  grace  of  Gkxl  in 
himself  had  laboured  more  abundantly  tlum  all  the  apostles,  St.  Paul  terms 
himself  the  least  of  the  apostolic  college  (i  Cor.  zv.  9).  The  equality  of  the 
Grentile  believers  in  Chnst  with  the  Jewish  believers  was  a  truth  made 
known  to  St.  Paul  by  special  revelation,  and  he  called  it  his  Gkispel ;  but 
it  implied  no  properly  doctrinal  difference  between  himself  and  the  apostles 
of  the  circumcision.  The  harmonious  action  of  the  apostles  as  a  united 
spiritual  corporation  is  implied  in  such  passages  as  a  Pet.  iii.  2,  St.  Jude  17 ; 
and  neither  of  these  passages  affords  ground  for  Baur*s  inference  respecting 
the  post-apostolic  age  of  the  writer.  In  a  St.  Pet.  iii.  15,  16,  St.  Peter 
distinguishes  between  the  real  mind  of  'our  beloved  brother  Paul*  as 
being  in  perfect  agreement  with  his  own,  and  the  abuse  which  had  been 
made  by  teachers  of  eiror  of  certain  difficult  truths  put  forward  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles :  HwrvSrjrd  riva,  &  ol  afuiBeU  K(d  iurriipucroi  arpffiKovaty  &s 
vol  r^s  \oi7rb,s  ypa^p^s,  wpds  r^v  iJilay  ainmv  awJtKuaif, 

<  St.  James  ii.  14-26. 

VI] 
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^jiKtnxiik  itL  coBfMrftthrelTqieakin^.  tkrovn  mto  tlie  bad^roud  ; 
Ik^  »  lAtorl  spob  pfacdcal  eaDa«iefalioii&.  to  the  totaL  or  well- 
nijrib  tciiUL  vwthakm  ai  dodriiMl  topka.  St.  I^sL  oa  tke  oilier 
ittiHi,  aUwPMb  in  dognatie  sUtciBe]Ll&  SdD.  in  St.  Fral,  doe- 
tiiitt;  it.  St  lowt,  gcnenDr  bvcvgitt  iorvvrd  with  a  view  tc 
MAK  iBUDcdiate  pcactical  object.  Onlr  in  fire  out  of  lus  Ibiir- 
't«C!B  Epiglfai  can  the  doctrinal  dcmait  be  said  toj  decidedlj 
to  predcMBinate  V.  St.  FmiI  asEiiiBcs  that  hii  icaden  haipe  gone 
through  a  eooiae  of  «al  inrtmctian  in  nccesmj  Chdatian  doe- 
trineb  ;  he  aeeordinglT  eompletes.  he  expands,  he  draws  oat  into 
its  co&seqoeDceB  what  had  been  already  tangfat  hj  biswrff  or  bj 
others  St.  Paul's  fieiy  and  impetnoiis  titjle  is  in  keepii^  with 
his  general  relation,  throog^ioiit  his  Epistles,  to  Christian  dogma. 
The  csfan  enunciation  of  an  enchained  series  of  conseqiiflnoeB 
flowing  from  some  central  or  snfM^eme  tmth  is  pa-petnaDy  in- 
temipted,  in  St  Paul,  by  the  eTflsmationSj  the  qnestions,  the 
parentheses,  the  anacolontha,  the  qaotations  from  hymns,  tiie 
solemn  sseriptions  of  glory  to  the  Soorce  of  all  bleasingBy  the 
ofttbnrsts  by  which  argoment  suddenly  mehs  into  stem  denim- 
dation,  or  into  Tersatile  expostulation,  or  into  irresistihle  appeals 
to  fympatfay,  or  into  the  highest  strains  of  lyrical  poetry.  Hiub 
it  is  tluit  in  St.  Paul  primary  dogma  appears,  as  it  were,  rather 
in  flashes  of  b'gbt  streaming  with  rapid  ccnmseations  across  his 
pages,  than  in  highly  elaborated  statements  sach  ss  might 
abound  throoghont  a  professed  doctrinal  treatise  of  some  later 

'  And  yet  in  these  five  Epistles  sn  immediate  pnctical  pmpoee  is  generally 
dvtcenubie.  In  the  Romans  the  Apostle  is  harmonizing  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  elements  within  the  Catholic  Church,  by  shewing  that  eaieh  section 
is  equally  indebted  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  for  a  real  jostificatiaii  befi>ie€iod. 
In  the  Galatians  he  is  opposing  this  same  doctrinal  troth  to  the  destmctiTe 
and  reactionary  theory  of  the  Jadaizers.  In  the  Ephesians  and  CdoesianB 
be  is  meeting  the  mischierons  peeado-philoeophy  and  Cabbalism  of  the 
eariiest  (JnosticSy  here  positively  and  deyoti<Hially,  there  polemically,  by  in- 
sisting  on  the  dignity  ol  oxa  L(nrd*s  Person,  and  the  mystery  of  His  relaticii 
Ut  the  Church.  In  the  Hebrews,  written  either  by  St.  Pan!  himsdf  or  by 
8t.  Luke  under  his  direction,  our  Lord's  Person  and  Priesthood  are  exhibited 
in  their  several  bearings  as  a  practical  reason  against  apostasy  to  Judaism 
(it  would  seem)  of  an  Alexandrian  type. 

^  1  Thess,  iii.  10 :  yvicrhs  jcol  v/ifpas  Mp  iK  wtpurtrov  Mfitvot  ^s  rh  tBtof 
Ofx&y  rh  irp6<r<inrov,  Kcd  Karapricai  ra  har€p4\iiwra  rrii  wltrr^tts  i^fiAw.  The 
Apostle  desires  to  see  the  Roman  Christians,  not  that  he  may  teach  them 
any  supplementary  truths,  but  to  confirm  them  in  their  existing  belief  {w 
rh  (TTTiptxOripcu  iffias,  Rom.  i.  1 1)  by  the  interchange  of  spiritual  sympathies 
with  himself.  See  i  Cor.  xv.  i ;  Gal.  i.  11,  12,  iv.  is>  14;  <  Thess.  ii.  a; 
a  Thes8.  ii.  15.  Compare  i  St.  John  ii.  ai :  ouk  iypca^a  vfuy,  Srt  ovk  otSort 
ri^y  i\4f$tniy,  hXX*  '6m  ot^arf  ain-fjv, 

[lect. 
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age ;  and  yet  doctrine,  although  it  might  seem  to  be  introduced 
incidentally  to  some  general  or  special  purpose,  nevertheless  is 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  Apostle's  whole  drift  of  practical 
thought.  As  for  St.  John,  he  is  always  a  contemplative  and 
mystical  theologian.  The  eye  of  his  soul  is  fixed  on  God,  and 
on  the  Word  Incarnate.  St.  John  simply  describes  his  intui- 
tions. He  does  not  argue ;  he  asserts.  He  looks  up  to  heaven; 
and  as  he  gazes  he  tells  us  what  he  sees.  He  continually  takes 
an  intuition,  as  it  were,  to  pieces,  and  recombines  it ;  he  resists 
forms  of  thought  which  contradict  it ;  but  he  does  not  engage 
in  long  arguments,  as  if  he  were  a  dialectician,  defending  or 
attacking  a  theological  thesis.  Nor  is  St.  John's  temper  any 
mere  love  of  speculation  divorced  from  practice.  Each  truth 
which  the  Apostle  beholds,  however  unearthly  and  sublime,  has 
a  directly  practical  and  transforming  power ;  St.  John  knows 
nothing  of  realms  of  thought  which  leave  the  heart  and  con- 
science altogether  untouched.  Thus,  speaking  generally,  the 
three  Apostles  respectively  represent  the  moralist,  the  practical 
dogmatist,  and  the  saintly  mystic  ;  while  St.  Peter,  as  becomes 
the  Apostle  first  in  order  in  the  sacred  college,  seems  to  blend 
in  himself  the  three  types  of  Apostolical  teachers.  His  Epistles 
are  not  without  elements  that  more  especially  characterize 
St.  John;  while  they  harmonize  in  a  very  striking  manner 
those  features  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  which  seem  most  nearly 
to  approach  divergence.  It  may  be  added  that  St.  Peter's 
second  Epistle  finds  its  echo  in  St.  Jude. 

I.  I .  The  marked  reserve  which  is  observable  in  St.  James' 
Epistle  as  to  matters  of  doctrine,  combined  with  his  emphatic 
allusions  to  the  social  duties  attaching  to  property  and  to  class 
distinctions,  have  been  taken  to  imply  that  this  Epistle  I'epre- 
sents  what  is  assumed  by  some  theories  of  development  to  have 
been  the  earliest  form  of  Christianity.  The  earliest  Christians 
are  sometimes  refen'ed  to,  as  having  been,  both  in  their  Christ- 
ology  and  in  their  sociological  doctrines,  Ebionites.  But  St. 
James'  Epistle  is  so  far  from  belonging  to  the  teaching  of  the 
earliest  apostolical  age,  that  it  presupposes  nothing  less  than  a 
very  widespread  and  indirect  effect  of  the  distinctive  teaching 
of  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul's  emphatic  teaching  respecting  faith  as  the 
receptive  cause  of  justification  must  have  been  promulgated  long 
enough  and  widely  enough  to  have  been  perverted  into  a  parti- 
cular gnosis  of  an  immoral  Antinomian  type.  With  that  gnosi; 
St.  James  enters  into  earnest  conflict.  Baiir  indeed  mfti\\^«Ai> 
that  St.  James  is  engaged  in  a  vehement  ona\a.u^\>  u^n  ^ 
vij 
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actual  teaching,  upon  the  ijfsissima  verboi,  of  St.  Paul  himself^. 
Now  even  if  you  should  adopt  that  paradox,  yon  would  still 
obviously  be  debarred  from  saying  that  St.  James'  Epistle  is  a 
sample  dT  the  earliest  Christianity,  of  the  Christianity  of  the  pre- 
Pauline  age  of  the  Church  i.  But  in  point  of  &ct,  as  Bishop  Bull 
and  others  have  long  since  shewn,  St.  James  is  attacking  an 
evil  which,  although  it  presupposes  and  is  based  upon  St.  Paul's 
teaching,  is  as  foreign  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  as  to  his  own. 
The  justification  by  faith  without  works  which  is  denounced  by 
St.  James  is  a  corruption  and  a  caricature  of  that  sublime  truth 
which  is  taught  us  by  the  author  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  the  Qalatians.  Correspondent  to  the  general  temper  of  mind 
which,  in  the  later  apostolical  age,  began  to  regard  the  truths  of 
fedth  and  morals  only  as  an  addition  to  the  intellectual  stock  of 
human  thinkers,  there  arose  a  conception  of  frith  itself  which  de- 
graded it  to  the  level  of  mere  barren  consent  on  the  part  of  the 
speculative  f&culty.  This  'frith'  had  no  necessary  relatians  to 
holiness  and  moral  growth,  to  sanctification  of  the  affections,  and 
subdual  of  the  will  K    Thus,  for  the  moment,  error  had  imposed 

I  Banr,  Voriesungeii,  fiber  K.  T.  llieoIogiQ^  p.  377:  'In  dem  Brief 
Jaoofai  dag^gen  beg^^inei  mw  mm  due  auf  den  MSttdpoalct  der  pwiKmBfiihwi 
Lehie  loagc^ende  Opposition.  Dem  panlininrJien  Hanptsals  Bom.  in.  a8 : 
ZuBBuovcdai  witrrti  dp$p^hrow,  x*'P^  ^PT*'*'  viftav  wird  nm&  hier  der  S«tx  entge- 
gengeeiellt,  Jae.  iL  24 :  8ri  i^  Ipywr  Suttuovrau  ij/Opmwos,  icmL  mm.  ix  vUrr^n 
IJU&90W.  AUe  Vennche,  die  man  gemacht  hat,  mn  der  Anorkennm^  der 
Thatsache  zn  entgehen,  daas  ein  directer  Widerqproch  swisdieii  dieeen 
beiden  LdubegrifTen  stattfinde  and  der  VerCuBO'  des  Jaoobnabriefr  die 
panliniarJw  L^re  zom  nnmittelbarai  Gegenstand  sdner  Polemik  mafihe, 
and  -voDig  TeigeblictL*  In  his  Ghristenthmn  (p.  laa)  Baor  speaks  In 
a  Bcunewliat  lees  peren^>tory  sense.  St.  James  'bekampft  eine  eanaeitige^ 
far  das  praktiache  CSiri^entham  narJitheilige  Aoffassong  der  paoliniadien 
Lehre.* 

i  Baor,  Christenthom,  p.  laa :  'Der  Brief  des  Jaooboa^  wie  nnmog^ch 
T«kannt  weiden  kann,  die  paolinische  Bechtfertigangslehre  voramiDottt^  so 
kann  er  aoeh  nor  eine  antipaolinische,  wenn  aach  nicht  onmittelbar  gegen 
d^i  Apostel  sdbst  gerichtete  Tendens  haben.' 

k  Messmer,  Erkl.  des  Jaoobas-briefes,  p.  38 :  '  Dor  gUobe  ist  bei  Jaoobos 
nichts  anders  als  die  Annahme,  der  Besits  oder  aoch  das  leve  B^enntniss 
der  dunstlichen  Wahriieiten  (sofwohl  der  Crlaabens-als-Sitten-wahrheiten,) 
Besaltat  dee  bloesen  Horens  and  eigentlich  bloss  in  der  Erkenntniss  liegend. 
....  £n  solcher  Glaabe  kann  fiir  sich,  wie  ein  anfrnchtbartf  Keim,  rollig 
wiikui^slos  for  das  Leben  in  Menscboi  liegen,  odo*  aoeh  in  leeroi  Geluhlen 
bestehen;    er  ist   nichts  als  Kamen-ond-Scheinchristentham,   das  keine 

HdH^eit  herrari>ringt Das,  was  diesem  GUaben  erst  die  Sede 

einbjMicht,  ist  die  gottliche  Uebe,  dorch  welche  der  Wille  and  aUe 
Kzafte  des  Menschen  ram  Dienste  dee  Glaabens  gefio^n  genammen 
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upon  the  sacred  name  of  faith  a  sense  which  emptied  it  utterly  of 
its  religious  value,  and  which  St.  Paul  would  have  disavowed  as 
vehemently  as  St.  James.  St.  James  denies  that  this  mere  con- 
sent of  the  intellect  to  a  speculative  position,  carrying  with  it  no 
necessary  demands  upon  the  heart  and  upon  the  will,  can  justify 
a  man  before  Qod.  But  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  justifying 
faith,  he  means  an  act  of  the  soul,  simple  indeed  at  the  moment 
and  in  the  process  of  its  living  action,  but  complex  in  its  real 
nature,  and  profound  and  far-reaching  in  its  moral  effect.  The 
eye  of  the  soul  is  opened  upon  the  Redeemer :  it  believes.  But 
in  this  act  of  living  belief,  not  the  intellect  alone,  but  in  reality, 
although  imperceptibly,  the  whole  soul,  with  all  its  powers  of 
love  and  resolution,  goes  forth  to  meet  its  Saviour.  This  is 
St.  Paul's  meaning  when  he  insists  upon  justifying  faith  as  being 
TrioTig  di'  ayamig  €v€pyovn€vriK  Faith,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
when  once  it  lives  in  the  soul,  is  all  Christian  practice  in  the 
germ.  The  living  apprehension  of  the  Crucified  One,  whereby 
the  soul  attains  light  and  liberty,  may  be  separable  in  idea, 
but  in  fact  it  is  inseparable  from  a  Christian  life.  K  the 
apprehension  of  revealed  truth  does  not  carry  within  itself  the 
secret  will  to  yield  the  whole  being  to  God's  quickening  grace 
and  guidance,  it  is  spiritually  worthless,  according  to  St.  Paul. 
St.  Paul  goes  so  far  as  to  tell  the  Corinthians,  that  even  a  faith 
which  was  gifted  with  the  power  of  performing  stupendous 
miracles,  if  it  had  not  chariiy,  would  profit  nothing  i>^.  Thus 
between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  there  is  no  real  opposition. 
When  St.  James  speaks  of  a  faith  that  cannot  justify,  he  means 
a  barren  intellectual  consent  to  certain  religious  truths,  a  philo- 
sophizing temper,  cold,  thin,  heartless,  soulless,  morally  impo- 
tent, divorced  from  the  spirit  as  from  the  fruits  of  charity. 
When  St.  Paul  proclaims  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  he  means  a  faith  which  only  realizes  its  life  by  love,  and 
which,  if  it  did  not  love,  would  cease  to  live.  When  St.  James 
contends  that  '  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  fedth 
only,'  he  implies  that  faith  is  the  animating  motive  which  gives 
to  works  their  justifying   power,  or  rather  that  works  only 

»  Gal.  ▼.  6. 

■*  I  Cor.  xiii,  a ;  4ku  ^x«  '^acav  r^v  iri<rriVt  &(rre  6p7i  fi^BurrdvtiPt  dydvrip 
S^  fxil  txc^t  ovhh  tlfxi.  The  yywcris  of  I  Cor.  viii.  i  seems  to  be  substantially 
identiosJ  with  the  bare  trifrns  denounced  by  St.  James,  although  the  former 
was  probably  of  a  more  purely  scientific  and  intellectual  character.  The 
dydmi  of  I  Cor.  viii,  i  is  really  the  vlcrris  Hi  dydmis  iyf^Qv^ivx\  kH  ^t»\.. 
V.  6. 
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justify  as  being  the  expression  of  a  living  faith.  When  St.  Paul 
argues  that  a  man  is  justified  neither  by  the  works  of  the  Jewish 
law,  nor  by  the  works  of  natural  morality,  his  argument  shews 
that  by  a  ^  work'  he  means  a  mere  material  result  or  product,  a 
soulless  act,  unenlivened  by  the  presence  of  that  one  supernatural 
motive  which,  springing  from  the  grace  of  Christ,  can  be  indeed 
acceptable  to  a  peiiectly  holy  God.  But  if  on  the  question  of 
justification  St.  James*  position  is  in  substance  identical  with 
that  of  St.  Paul,  yet  St.  James'  position,  viewed  historically,  does 
undoubtedly  presuppose  not  merely  a  wide  reception  of  St.  Paul  s 
teaching,  but  a  perverse  development  of  one  particular  side  of  it. 
In  order  to  do  justice  to  St.  James,  we  have  to  contemplate  first, 
the  fruitless  ^'faith'  of  the  Antinomian,  with  which  the  Apostle 
is  immediately  in  conflict,  and  which  he  is  denouncing ;  next, 
the  living  faith  oif  the  Christian  believer,  as  insisted  upon  by 
St.  Paul,  and  subsequently  caricatured  by  the  Antinomian  per- 
version ;  lastly,  the  Object  of  the  believer's  living  faith,  Whose 
Person  and  work  are  so  prominent  in  St.  Paul's  teaching.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  all  this  is  in  the  mind  of  St.  James. 
But  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  insisting  upon  what  was  well 
understood ;  he  says  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  his  imme- 
diate purpose.  His  Epistle  is  related  to  the  Pauline  Epistles  in 
the  general  scheme  of  the  New  Testament,  as  an  explanatory 
codicil  might  be  to  a  will.  The  codicil  does  not  the  less  repre- 
sent the  mind  of  the  testator  because  it  is  not  drawn  up  by  the 
same  lawyer  as  the  will  itself.  The  codicil  is  rendered  necessary 
by  some  particular  liability  to  misconstruction,  which  has  be- 
come patent  since  the  time  at  which  the  will  was  di'awn  up. 
Accordingly  the  codicil  defines  the  real  intention  of  the  testator ; 
it  guards  that  intention  against  the  threatened  misconstruction. 
But  it  does  not  repeat  in  detail  all  the  provisions  of  the  will,  in 
order  to  protect  the  true  sense  of  a  single  clause.  Still  less  does 
it  revoke  any  one  of  those  provisions ;  it  takes  for  granted  the 
entire  document  to  which  it  is  appended. 

The  elementary  character  of  parts  of  the  moral  teaching  of 
St.  James  is  sometimes  too  easily  assumed  to  imply  that  that 
Apostle  must  be  held  to  represent  the  earliest  stage  of  the  sup- 
posed developments  of  apostolical  Christianity.  But  is  it  not 
possible  that  in  apostolical  as  well  as  in  later  times,  ^advanced' 
Cliristians  may  have  occasionally  incurred  the  danger  of  forget- 
ting some  important  precepts  even  of  natural  morality,  or  of 
supposing  that  their  devotion  to  particular  truths  or  forms  of 
thought,  or  that  their  experience  of  particular  states  of  feeling, 
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constituted  a  religious  warrant  for  such  forgetfulness  ^1  If  this 
was  indeed  the  case,  St.  James'  Epistle  is  placed  in  its  true  light 
when  we  see  in  it  a  healthful  appeal  to  that  primal  morality, 
which  can  never  be  ignored  or  slighted  without  the  most  certain 
risk  to  those  revealed  truths,  such  as  our  Lord's  plenary  Satis- 
faction for  sin,  in  which  the  enlightened  conscience  finds  its  final 
relief  &om  the  burden  and  misery  of  recognized  guilt.  If  the 
sensitiveness  of  conscience  be  dulled  or  impaired,  the  doctrines 
which  relieve  the  anguish  of  conscience  will  soon  lose  their 
power.  St.  Paul  himself  is  perpetually  insisting  upon  the  nature 
and  claims  of  Christian  virtue,  and  on  the  misery  and  certain 
consequences  of  wilful  sin.  St.  James,  as  the  master  both  of 
natural  and  of  Christian  ethics,  is  in  truth  reinforcing  St.  Paul, 
the  herald  and  exponent  of  tibe  doctrines  of  redemption  and 
justification.  Thus  St.  James*  moral  teaching  generally,  not  less 
than  his  special  polemical  discussion  of  the  question  of  justifica- 
tion, appears  to  presuppose  St.  Paul.  It  presupposes  St.  Paul 
as  we  know  him  now  in  his  glorious  Epistles,  ei^joining  the 
purest  and  loftiest  Christian  sanctity  along  with  the  most  per- 
fect acceptance  by  faith  of  the  Person  and  work  of  the  Divine 
Bedeemer.  But  it  also  presupposes  St.  Paul,  as  Gnostics  who 
preceded  Marcion  had  already  misrepresented  him,  as  the 
idealized  sophist  of  the  earliest  Antinomian  fancies,  the  sophist 
who  had  proclaimed  a  practical  or  avowed  divorce  between  the 
sanctions  of  morality  and  the  honour  of  Christ.  There  is  at 
times  a  flavour  of  irony  in  St.  James'  language,  such  as  might 
force  a  passage  for  the  voice  of  truth  and  love  through  the  dense 
tangle  of  Antinomian  self-delusions.  St.  James  urges  that  to 
listen  to  Christian  teaching  without  reducing  it  to  practice  is 
but  the  moral  counterpart  of  a  momentary  listless  glance  in  a 
polished  mirror  o;  and  that  genuine  devotion  is  to  be  really 
tested  by  such  practical  results  as  works  of  mercy  done  to  the 

^  Affcer  making  reference  to  Luther's  designation  of  this  Epistle  as  an 
'  Epistle  of  straw,  a  modem  French  Fjrotestant  writer  proceeds  as  follows : 
'Nous-m^mes,  nous  ne  pouvons  consid^rer  la  doctrine  de  Jacques  ni  comme 
bien  logique,  ni  oonmie  suffisante ;  nous  y  voyons  la  grande  pens^  de  J^us 
r^tr^e  et  appauvrie  par  le  principe  l^gal  du  mosaisme.  Le  christianisme 
de  Jacques  n  etait  qu*k  demi  ^mancip^  des  entraves  de  la  loi ;  o*^tait  un 
degr^  infiSrieur  du  Christianisme,  et  qui  ne  contenait  pas  en  germe  tous  lee 
deyeloppements  futurs  de  la  y^rit^  chi^tienne.  H  est  douteuz  que  cette 
l^pltre  ait  jamais  converti  personne.*  Premieres  Transformations  du  Chris- 
tianisme, par  A.  Coquerel  fils.  Paris,  1866.  (p.  65.) 

*  St.  James  i.  23 :  cT  ris  dKpoarijs  \&you  iarl  Koi  ob  troirrriist  oZros  toiK€V 
AyBpi  Karayoovyri  rh  trpStrtcrrov  rr^s  yiviar^nes  ahrov  iv  ^<r<{irrpQ(r  RaTtv&ivv^  '^^ 
kavrhVf  KoiX  dircX^Xi/de,  koX  ^Mvs  4'n€\dd€ro  6iro7os  ^v* 
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afflicted  and  the  poor,  and  by  conscientious  efforts  to  secure  the 
inward  purity  of  an  unworlfiy  life  p. 

2.  In  his  earnest  opposition  to  the  Antinomian  principle 
St.  James  insists  upon  the  continuity  of  the  New  dispensation 
with  the  Old.  Those  indeed  who  do  not  believe  the  representa- 
tions of  the  great  Apostles  given  us  in  the  Acts  to  have  been  a 
romance  of  the  second  century,  composed  with  a  view  to  recon- 
ciling the  imagined  dissensions  of  the  sub-apostolical  Church, 
will  not  fail  to  note  the  significance  of  St.  James'  attitude  at  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem.  After  referring  to  the  prophecy  of  Amos 
as  confirmatory  of  St.  Peter's  teaching  respecting  the  call  of  the 
Gentiles,  St.  James  advises  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
impose  the  Jewish  law  generally  upon  the  Gentile  converts  <i. 
Four  points  of  observance  were  to  be  insisted  on,  for  reasons  of 
very  various  kinds  "■ ;  but  the  general  tenor  of  the  speech  proves 
how  radically  the  Apostle  had  broken  with  Judaism  as  a  living 
system.  Tet  in  his  Epistle  the  real  continuity  of  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel  is  undeniably  prominent.  Considering  Christianity 
as  a  rule  of  life  based  upon  a  revealed  creed,  St.  James  terms  it 
also  a  Law.  But  the  Christian  Law  is  no  mere  reproduction  of 
the  Sinaitic.  The  New  Law  of  Christendom  is  distinguished  by 
epithets  which  define  its  essential  superiority  to  the  law  of  the 
synagogue,  and  which  moreover  indirectly  suggest  the  true 
dignity  of  its  Founder.  The  Christian  law  is  the  law  of  liberty 
— v6)koi  T^ff  eXev^fpiof  ■.  To  be  really  obeyed  it  must  be  obeyed 
in  freedom.  A  slave  cannot  obey  the  Christian  law,  because  it 
demands  not  merely  the  production  of  certain  outward  acts,  but 
the  living  energy  of  inward  motives,  whose  soul  and  essence  is 
love.  Only  a  son  whom  Christ  has  freed  from  slavery,  and 
whose  heart  would  rejoice,  if  so  it  might  be,  to  anticipate  or  to 
go  beyond  his  Father's  Will,  can  offer  that  free  service  which  is 
exacted  by  the  law  of  liberty.     That  service  secures  to  all  his 

P  St.  James  i.  27 :  dfrntrK^la  KaOaph.  K<d  Ajxiamos  iraph  r^  Be^  koH  Tlarpl  avrri 
iarrlv,  iiria-KiTrreirdai  6p<payohs  Ktd  xhpo-i  ^y  Tp  6A.(i|/6t  avr&yt  AtnciKow  kavrhp 
r7]puv  anh  rov  K6<rfiov, 

*  Acts  XV.  14-19.  '  Ibid.  ver.  ao. 

'  St.  James  i.  25  :  4  5^  TrapaK^njias  cis  vSfioy  riXciov  rhv  rris  ^KcvOepias,  Ktd 
irapafitlfas,  ovros  ovk  dKpoarijs  iTriKfjcrfiovv^  ycvSfievos,  dA.\A  irotTjTijj  cpyou, 
ovros  ficucdptos  iv  tJ  iroi'fi<r€t  avrov  ivrai.  Ibid.  11.  I  a  :  o^roa  \aA.€?T€  koL  oSt« 
iroi€<r€y  Sos  hih.  vSfxov  i\€vd€plas  fi4\\oyr€5  Kpiveffdai,  Messmer  in  loc. : 
'  Gesetz  der  Freiheit,  well  es  nicht  mebr  ein  bloss  aiisserllclies  knechtendes 
G^bot  1st,  wie  das  sJte  Gesetz,  sondem  mit  dem  imierlicb  umgewandelten 
Willen  uebereinstimmt,  wir  also  nicht  mebr  aus  Zwang,  sondem  mit  freier 
li'Jebe  dasselbe  erfiillen.* 
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faculties  their  highest  play  and  exercise ;  the  Christian  is  most 
conscious  of  the  buoyant  sense  of  freedom  when  he  is  most 
eager  to  do  the  Will  of  his  Heavenly  Parent.  The  Christian  law, 
which  is  the  law  of  love,  is  further  described  as  the  royal  law — 
v6[UQi  ^a(riKiK6s  *.  Not  merely  because  the  law  of  love  is  specifi- 
cally the  first  of  laws,  higher  than  and  inclusive  of  all  other 
laws  u ;  but  because  Christ,  the  Eling  of  Christians,  prescribes 
this  law  to  Christian  love.  To  obey  is  to  own  Christ's  legislative 
supremacy.  Once  more,  the  Christian  law  is  the  perfect  law — 
voftos  reXetof  x.  Jt  is  above  human  criticism.  It  will  not,  like 
the  Mosaic  law,  be  completed  by  another  revelation.  It  can 
admit  of  no  possible  improvement.  It  exhibits  the  whole  Will 
of  the  unerring  Legislator  respecting  man  in  his  earthly  state. 
It  guarantees  to  man  absolute  correspondence  with  the  true  idea 
of  his  life,  in  other  words,  his  perfection ;  if  only  he  will  obey  it. 
In  a  like  spirit  St.  James  speaks  of  C^stian  doctrine  as  the 
word  of  truth — \6yos  aKrjdelag  y.  Christian  doctrine  is  the  abso- 
lute truth ;  and  it  has  an  effective  regenerating  force  in  the 
spiritual  world,  which  corresponds  to  that  of  God's  creative 
word  in  the  region  of  physical  nature.  But  Christian  doctrine  is 
also  the  engrafted  word — \6yos  €fi(j>vTos  *•     It  is  capable  of  being 

*  St.  James  ii.  8 :  ci  fi4vrot  pSfiov  rcXcirc  fiauriXucbv,  fcarft  Tfjy  ypa<t»^v, 
'Ayavfiffeis  rhu  iT\ri<riov  ffov  as  (r€aurhv,  KoKois  iroieirc.  This  compendium  of 
the  ChriBtian*s  whole  duty  towards  his  neighbour,  as  enjoined  by  our  Blessed 
Lord  (St.  Matt.  zxii.  39 ;  St.  Mark  xii.  31 ),  is  not  a  mere  republication  of 
the  Mosaic  precept  (Lev.  xiz.  18).  In  the  latter  the  'neighbour'  is  appa- 
rently 'one  of  the  children  of  thy  people;*  in  the  former  it  includes  any 
member  of  the  human  family,  since  it  embraced  even  those  against  whom 
the  Jew  had  the  strongest  religious  prepossessions.  (St.  Luke  z.  29,  sqq.) 
This  injunction  of  a  love  of  man  as  man,  according  to  the  measure  cKf  each 
man*8  love  of  self,  is  the  law  of  the  true  Eling  ol  humanity,  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 

■  Bom.  xiii.  9. 

'  St.  James  i.  25. 

y  Ibid.  ver.  18 :  fiovXTjOiis  dwcK^crtv  ^fias  \iytp  iiXriBeiea,  cif  rh  tlvat 
r)fias  oLirapx^v  riva  rwu  ahrov  Kritrixdrtov.  inroKveiv  is  elsewhere  used  of  the 
female  parent.  Hence  it  indicates  the  tenderness  of  the  Divine  love,  as 
shewn  in  the  new  birth  of  souls ;  just  as  $ov\ri0€is  points  to  the  freedom  of 
the  grace  which  regenerates  them,  and  arrapxhv  riva  r&v  KTiafidTtoy  to  the 
end  and  purpose  of  their  regeneration.  Compare  St.  John  i.  12,  13 :  5<roc 
86  eAajSoi'  avrhv  ,  .  ix  &€ov  iyfuu^07i(rcw, 

*  St.  James  i.  21 :  iv  irpavTTiri  S4^aa-d€  rhv  %fx4>\nov  KiryoVf  rhv  9vydfifV0P 
crSxTai  rks  ^vx'^s  iffxav.  Messmer  in  loc. :  '  Die  Offenbarung  heisst  hier  das 
eingepflanzte,  eingewachsene  Wort ;  namlich  bei  der  Wiedergeburt  durch 
die  christliche  Lehre  eingepflanzt.  Wenn  nun  von  einem  Aufnehmen 
der  eingepflanzten  Lehre  die  Bede  ist,  so  ist  das  natiirlich  nicht  die  «r^ 
Aufhahme,  sondem  vielmehr  das  immer  innigeTQ  lxisvc\)kim'^\T£(i<(^S£^  ^^'^ 
VlJ  U  a 
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taken  up  into,  and  livingly  united  with,  the  life  of  human  Bouls. 
It  will  thus  bud  forth  into  moral  foliage  and  fruits  which, 
without  it,  human  souls  are  utterly  incapable  of  yielding.  This 
Xoyos  is  clearly  not  the  mere  texture  of  the  language  in  which 
the  faith  is  taught.  It  is  not  the  bare  thought  of  the  believer 
moulded  into  conformity  with  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  very  substance  and  core  of  the  doctrine ;  it  is 
He  in  Whom  the  doctrine  centres ;  it  is  the  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  Whose  Humanity  is  the  Sprout,  Shoot,  or 
Branch  of  Judah,  engrafted  by  His  Incarnation  upon  the  old 
stock  of  humanity,  and  sacramentally  engrafted  upon  all  living 
Christian  souls.  Is  not  St.  James  here  in  fundamental  agree- 
ment not  merely  with  St.  Paul,  but  with  St.  John  1  St.  James' 
picture  of  the  new  law  of  Christendom  harmonizes  with  St.  Paul's 
teaching,  that  the  old  law  of  Judaism  without  the  grace  of 
Christ  does  but  rouse  a  sense  of  sin  which  it  cannot  satisfy,  and 
that  therefore  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  has 
made  Christians  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  ^.  St.  James' 
doctrine  of  the  Engrafted  Word  is  a  compendium  of  the  first, 
third,  and  sixth  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  the  word  written 
or  preached  does  but  unveil  to  the  soul  the  Word  Incarnate,  the 
Word  Who  can  give  a  new  life  to  human  nature,  because  He  is 
Himself  the  Source  of  Life. 

It  is  in  correspondence  with  these  currents  of  doctrine  that 
St.  James,  although  our  Lord's  own  first  cousin^,  opens  his 
Epistle  by  representing  himself  as  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  Jesus  Christ  as  to  God.  He  is  the  slave  of  God  and  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  c.  In  like  manner,  throughout  his  Epistle, 
be  appears  to  apply  the  word  Kvpioy  to  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  to  Jesus  Christ,  quite  indifferently.     Especially 

Aneignen  derselben  und  das  Sichhineinleben  in  dieselbe.*  See  too  Dean 
Alford  in  loc. :  *The  Word  whose  attribute  and  h.^ifi\  it  is  to  be  i\L<^\nos, 
and  which  is  ifKpvros,  awaiting  your  reception  of  it,  to  spring  up  and  take 
up  your  being  into  it  and  make  you  new  plants.' 

'^  Baur  acbnits  that  'dem  Yerfasser  des  Briefs  auch  die  paulinische 
Verinnerlichung  des  Gesetzes  nicht  fremd,  indem  er  nicht  bios  das  Gebot 
der  liebe  als  konigliches  Gresetz  bezeichnet,  sondem  auch  von  einem  Gesetze 
der  Freiheit  spricht,  zu  welchem  ihm  das  G«setz  nur  dadurch  geworden 
sein  kann,  dass  er,  der  Aeusserlichkeit  des  Gesetzes  gegeniiber  sich  inner- 
lich  ebenso  frei  von  ihm  wusste,  wie  der  Apostel  Paulus  von  seinem 
Standpunkt  aus.*     Ohristenthum,  p.  122. 

^  Comp.  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  St.  Mark  xv.  40,  with  St.  John  xix.  25.  See 
Pearson  on  Creed,  Art.  iii. ;  Mill  on  Myth.  Int.  p.  226 ;  Bp.  Ellicott,  HuIb. 
Lect.  pp.  97,  354. 

^  St.  Jamea  i.  I :  *ldKwfios  Ocou  nal  Kuplou  'Itiaov  Hpurrov  ZovKos, 
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noteworthy  is  his  assertion  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Judge  of  men,  is  not  the  delegated  representative  of  an  absent 
Majesty,  but  is  Himself  the  Legislator  enforcing  His  own  laws. 
The  Lawgiver,  he  says,  is  One  Being  with  the  Judge  Who  can 
save  and  can  destroy  d;  the  Son  of  man,  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  has  enacted  the  law  which  He  thus  administers.  With 
a  reverence  which  is  as  practical  as  hicr  teaching  is  suggestive, 
St.  James  in  this  one  short  Epistle  reproduces  more  of  the 
words  spoken  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  than  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  ofner  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  taken  together  ®. 
He  hints  that  all  social  barriers  between  man  and  man  are  as 
nothing  when  we  place  mere  human  eminence  in  the  light  of 
Christ's  majestic  Person ;  and  when  he  names  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  terms  it  with  solemn  emphasis  the  'faith  of  the  Lord 
of  Glory,'  thus  adopting  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  St.  Paul's 
expressions  ^,  and  attributing  to  our  Lord  a  Majesty  altogether 
above  this  human  worlds.  Li  short,  St.  James'  recognition  of 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  just  what  we  might  expect 
it  to  be  if  we  take  into  account  the  mainly  practical  scope  of 
his  Epistle.  Our  Lord's  Divinity  is  never  once  formally  proposed 
as  a  doctrine  of  the  faith ;  but  rt  is  largely,  although  indirectly, 
implied.  It  is  implied  in  language  which  would  be  exaggerated 
and  overstrained  on  any  other  supposition.  It  is  implied  in  a 
reserve  which  may  be  felt  to  mean  at  least  as  much  as  the  most 
demonstrative  protestations.  A  few  passing  expressions  of  the 
lowliest  reverence  disclose  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Church 

^  St.  James  iv.  12:  cfr  l<m»  6  vofioOirfis  ictd  lepfrhs  6  Svvdfi^yos  tr&trtu  iced 
&7roA.^(ra(.  (fcal  fcptr^s  is  omitted  by  text  recept.,  inserted  by  A.  B.  M.)  So 
De  Wette :  '  Einer  ist  der  Gresetzgeber  una  Bichter,  der  da  vermag  zu 
retten  und  zu  verderben.'    Cf.  Alford  in  loo.,  who  quotes  this. 

*  The  following  are  his  referenoes  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.   St.  James 
i.  a ;  St.  Matt.  v.  lo-i  a.    St.  James  i.  4 ;  St.  Matt.  ▼.  48.    St.  James  i.  5 
St.  Matt.  vii.  7.   St.  James  i.  9 ;  St.  Matt.  ▼.  3.  St.  James  i.  ao ;  St.  Matt 
v.  aa.    St.  James  ii.  13 ;  St.  Matt.  vi.  14,  15,  y.  7.    St.  James  ii.  14  sqq. 
St.  Matt.  vii.  ai  sqq.   St.  James  ill.  17, 18 ;  St.  Matt.  ▼.  9.   St.  James  iv.  4 
St.  Matt.  vi.  a4.    St.  James  iv.  10 ;  St.  Matt.  y.  3,  4.    St.  James  iv.  1 1 
St.  Matt.  yii.  i  sqq.    St.  James  y.  a ;   St.  Matt.  vi.  19.    St.  James  v.  10 
St.  Matt.  y.  la.    St.  James  y.  la ;  St.  Matt.  y.  33  sqq.    And  for  other  dis 
courses  of  our  Lord :  St.  James  i.  14 ;  St.  Matt.  xv.  19.    St.  James  iy.  la 
St.  Matt.  X.  a8.    Again,  St.  James  y.  1-6 ;  St.  Luke  vi.  a4  sqq.    See  reff. 
and  Alford,  vol.  iv.  p.  107,  note.  '  i  Cor.  ii.  8. 

s  St.  James  ii.  i :  AScA^of  fiou,  fi^  ir  irpo<ronro\,rir^lous  lx^<  '''^^  "wlffriv  rov 
Kvpiov  TifiSov  *lri(rov  Xpiarov  rris  8<{|9}f.  Here  ttjs  96^ris  is  best  explained  as 
a  second  genitive  governed  by  Kvpiov,  Dean  Alford  suggests  that  it  may 
be  an  epithetal  genitive,  such  as  constantly  follows  the  mention  of  the 
Divine  Name. 
VI] 
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respecting  the  Person  of  her  Lord,  throned  in  the  background  of 
the  Apostle's  thought.  And  if  the  immediate  interests  of  his 
ministry  oblige  St.  James  to  confine  himself  to  considerations 
which  do  not  lead  him  more  fully  to  exhibit  the  doctrine,  we  are 
not  allowed,  as  we  read  him,  to  forget  the  love  and  awe  which 
veil  and  treasure  it,  so  tenderly  and  so  reverently,  in  the  inmost 
sanctuary  of  his  illuminated  soul. 

II.  Of  St.  Peter's  recorded  teaching  there  are  two  distinct 
stages  in  the  New  Testament.  The  first  is  represented  by  his 
missionary  sermons  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  the  second  by 
his  general  Epistles. 

I.  Although  Jesus  Christ  is  always  the  central  Subject  in  the 
sermons  of  this  Apostle,  yet  the  distinctness  with  which  he 
exhibits  our  Lord  in  the  glory  of  His  Divine  Nature  seems  to 
vary  with  the  varying  capacity  for  receiving  truth  on  the  part 
of  lus  audience.  Like  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  St.  Peter  teaches  as 
men  are  able  to  bear  his  doctrine ;  he  does  not  cast  pearls  before 
swine.  In  his  missionary  sermons  he  is  addressing  persons  who 
were  believers  in  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  who  were  also 
our  Lord's  contemporaries.  Accordingly,  his  sermons  contain  a 
double  appeal ;  first,  to  the  known  facts  of  our  Lord's  Life  and 
Death,  and  above  all,  of  His  Resurrection  from  the  dead ;  and 
secondly,  to  tJie  correspondence  of  these  facts  with  the  predictions 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Like  St.  James,  St.  Peter  lays 
especial  stress  on  the  continuity  subsisting  between  Judaism  and 
the  Gospel.  But  while  St.  James  insists  upon  the  moral  element 
of  that  connexion,  St.  Peter  addresses  himself  rather  to  the  pro- 
phetical. Even  before  the  day  of  Pentecost,  St.  Peter  points 
to  the  Psalter  as  foreshadowing  the  fall  of  Judas'.  When 
preaching  to  the  multitude  which  had  just  witnessed  the  Pente- 
costal gilts,  St.  Peter  observes  that  these  wonders  are  merely  a 
realization  of  the  prediction  of  Joel  respecting  the  last  days  ^ ; 
and  he  argues  elaborately  that  the  language  of  David  in  the 
sixteenth  Psalm  could  not  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the 
prophet-king  himself,  still  lying  among  his  people  in  his 
honoured  sepulchre,  while  it  had  been  literally  fulfilled  by 
Jesus  Christ  \  Who  had  notoriously  risen  from  the  grave.  In 
his  sermon  to  the  multitude  after  the  healing  of  the  lame  man 
in  the  Porch  of  Solomon,  St.  Peter  contends  that  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  had  been  '  shewed  before '  on  the  part  of  the  God  of 

*  Acts  i.  i6,  20.     Cf.  Ps.  xli.  9,  Ixix.  25. 
^  Acta  i7. 14-21 ;  Joelii.  28-31.  *  Acts  ii.  24-36. 
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Israel  by  the  mouth  of  all  His  prophets  ™,  and  that  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  prediction  of  Moses  respecting  a  coming  Prophet,  to 
Whom  the  true  Israel  would  yield  an  implicit  obedience,  had 
received  its  explanation  ^,  When  arraigned  before  the  Council  *>, 
the  Apostle  insists  that  Jesus  is  that  true  '  Comer-stone  *  of  the 
temple  of  souls,  which  had  been  foretold  both  by  Isaiah  p,  and  by 
a  later  Psalmist  Q ;  and  that  although  He  had  been  set  at  nought 
by  the  builders  of  Israel,  He  was  certainly  exalted  and  honoured 
by  God.  In  the  instruction  delivered  to  Cornelius  before  his 
baptism,  St.  Peter  states  that  '  all  the  prophets  give  witness '  to 
Jesus,  'that  through  His  Name,  whosoever  believeth  on  Him 
shall  receive  remission  of  sins^'  And  we  seem  to  trace  the 
influence  of  St.  Peter,  as  the  first  great  Christian  expositor  of 
prophecy,  in  the  teaching  of  the  deacons  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  Philip.  St.  Philip's  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine  to  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  was  based  upon  Isaiah's  prediction  of  the 
Passion".  St.  Stephen's  argument  before  his  judges  was  cut 
short  by  a  violent  interruption,  while  it  was  yet  incomplete. 
But  St.  Stephen,  like  St.  Peter,  appeals  to  the  prediction  in 
Deuteronomy  of  the  Prophet  to  Whom  Israel  would  hearken  ^, 
And  the  drift  of  the  protomartyr's  address  goes  to  shew,  that 
the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  Israel  pointed  to  the  advent 
of  One  Who  should  be  greater  than  either  the  law  or  the  temple  ", 
^-of  One  in  Whom  Israel's  wonderful  history  would  reach  its 
natural  climax, — of  that  '  Just  One '  Who  in  truth  had  already 
come,  but  Who,  like  prophets  before  Him,  had  been  betrayed 
and  murdered  by  a  people,  still  as  of  old,  *  stifPnecked  and  un- 
circumcised  in  heart  and  ears  ^.' 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  teaching  of  the  earliest 
Church,  as  represented  by  the  missionary  discourses  of  St.  Peter 
and  the  deacons,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  very  soul  and  end  of  Jewish 
prophecy.  This  would  of  itself  suggest  an  idea  of  His  Person 
which  rises  above  any  merely  Humanitarian  standard,  St.  Peter 
indeed  places  himself  habitually  at  the  point  of  view  which 
would  enable  him  to  appeal  to  the  actual  expenence  of  the 
generation  he  was  addressing.  He  begins  with  our  Lord's 
Humiliation,  which  men  had  witnessed,  and  then  he  proceeds  to 
describe  His  Exaltation  as  the  honour  put  by  God  upon  His 

™  Acts  iii.  18.  n  Ibid.  iii.  33-24;  Deut.  xviii.  15,  18,  19. 

o  Acts  iv.  II.  P  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 

4  Ps.  czviii.  33.  Our  Lord  Himself  claimed  the  prophecy,  St.  Matt, 
xxi.  42.  '  Acts  X.  43.  ■  Ibid.  vlii.  S2-3^c^» 

*  Ibid.  vii.  37.  •»  Ibid.  vi.  13.  *  T\a<^.  Vo..  V^-V^- 
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Human  Nature,  He  Bpeaksof  our  Lord's  Hara»nity  with  fearlesB 
plainness  v.  The  Man  Christ  Jesus  is  exhibited  to  the  world  as 
a  miracle -worker ;  as  Man,  He  is  anointed  with  1}ie  Holj  Ghost 
and  with  power  * ;  as  tie  true  Servant  of  God,  He  Is  glorified  by 
the  God  of  the  patriarchs';  He  is  raised  fiom  the  dead  by 
Divine  Power'';  He  la  made  by  God  both  Lord  and  Christ"; 
and  He  will  be  Bent  by  the  Lard  at '  the  times  of  reft'eahing  ^ '  as 
the  ordained  Judge  of  qaick  and  dead  ".  But  tbie  general  repre- 
sentation of  the  Human  Nature  by  Which  Christ  bad  entered 
into  Jewish  history,  is  interapereed  with  glimpsea  of  His  Divine 
Personality  Itself,  Which  is  veiled  by  His  Mauhood.  Thus  we 
jind  St.  Peter  in  the  porch  of  Solomon  applying  to  our  Lord  a 
magnificent  title,  which  at  once  carries  our  thoughts  into  the  very 
heart  of  tbedietinctiveCbristoIogyof  St,  John.  Christ,  although 
crucified  and  slain,  is  yet  the  Leader  or  Prince  of  Life — 'Apjtijyor 
r^c  fu^ff.  That  He  should  be  held  in  bondage  by  the  might  of 
death  was  not  possible  8.  The  heavens  m,uA  receive  Him  \  and 
He  IB  now  the  Lord  of  all  things  *.  It  is  He  Who  from  His 
heavenly  throne  has  poured  out  upon  the  earth  the  gifts  of 
PentecMt'',  His  Name  spoken  on  earth  has  a  wonder-working 
power';  as  unveiling  His  Nature  and  office,  it  is  a  symbol  which 
faith  reverently  treasures,  and  by  the  might  of  which  the  aer- 
vants  of  God  can  relieve  even  physical  suffering  ™.  As  a  refuge 
for  Binners  the  Name  of  JesuB  stands  alone ;  no  other  Name  ha« 

'  ActBti.ii:  'IiiiTDut'T&vNiifHparor,  ivSfKi  [not  here  the  geDsrielH'pamiO 
lii  Tou  %tai  iTnStitrf/imii  tli  ifiai  SuyofKO-i  jcal  Tipairi  col  »ti;.((oii^  ab 
tweiitnf  Si'  aaroS  i  Bfis  ir  /iivf  ifuir. 

•  Ibid.  X.  38.  ■  Ibid.  iii.  13. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  »4,  iii.  15,  it.  10,  v,  31,  i.  40.  '  Ibid.  ii.  36. 
'  Ibid.  iii.  19,  10.                *  Ibid.  x.  41.  '  Ibid.  iii.  15. 

■  Ibid.  ii.  14:  it  i  etis  aeiimiai,  kiaas  tit  aSivas  Tm  dayirav.  tatBiri 
tbit  ipi  lumrbr  KfirtaaBai  airrhy  u*'  o&rai'.  This  'impoedbiUty'  dqieiided 
not  merely  on  the  faot  that  prophecy  had  predicted  Christ's  reBamctioD, 
but  on  the  dignity  of  ChriBt'a  Person,  implied  id  the  eoBtence  of  any  Ba<di 
pn^hacy  respecting  Him. 

^  Ibid.  iii.  31  :  it  iti  airparhr  fLcv  Si^aadai  ixp*  XP^'"^*'  i'OKtLTturriiatut 
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><  Ibid.  z.  36 :  i^ii  im  wiyrur  K^iai.  J 

'  Ibid,  ii,  33 :  iiixit  to6td  h  ™»  ifiA  a>.4ttTt  ml  omnifTf,  i 

'  Ibid.  iii.  6:  ir  t^  irijiari  'Iigroi'  Xpurmi  roi!  Sa(aptdav,  iytipci  ml  *ifM-  I 

"  Ibid.  rer.  16 :  kbI  iiri  rj  wlinii  -raS  MfiaTas  avrtu,  rtdrov  tr  0Hgpin-i  % 

tal  oBaT*,  iirrfpiwat  ri  ufofia  airoS.     Ibid.  iv.  10:    yraiTTbt  lirrti  rSiriw  I 
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been  given  under  heaven  whereby  the  one  true  salvation  can  be 
guaranteed  to  the  sons  of  men  «*.  Here  St.  Peter  clearly  implies 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  the  true,  the  universal,  the  absolute 
religion.  This  implication  of  itself  suggests  much  beyond  as  to 
the  true  dignity  of  Christ's  Person.  Is  it  conceivable  that  He 
Who  is  Himself  the  sum  and  substance  of  His  religion,  Whose 
Name  has  such  power  on  earth,  and  Who  wields  the  resources 
and  is  invested  with  the  glories  of  heaven,  is  notwithstanding  in 
the  thought  of  His  first  apostles  only  a  glorified  man,  or  only  a 
super-angelic  intelligence  1  Do  we  not  interpret  these  early  dis- 
courses most  naturally,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  measure  of 
reticence  which  active  missionary  work  always  renders  necessary, 
if  truth  is  to  win  its  way  amidst  prejudice  and  opposition  1  And 
will  not  this  consideration  alone  enable  us  to  do  justice  to  those 
vivid  glimpses  of  Christ's  Higher  Nature,  the  fuller  exhibition  of 
Which  is  before  us  in  the  Apostle's  general  Epistles  ] 

2.  In  St.  Peter's  general  Epistles  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  same 
mind  as  that  which  speaks  to  us  in  the  earliest  missionary  ser- 
mons of  the  Acts.  As  addressed  to  Christian  believers  ®,  these 
Epistles  exhibit  Christian  doctrine  in  its  fuhiess,  but  with  an  eye 
to  practical  objects,  and  without  the  methodical  completeness 
of  an  oral  instruction.  Christian  doctrine  is  not  propounded  as 
a  new  announcement :  the  writer  takes  it  for  granted  as  furnish- 
ing a  series  of  motives,  the  force  of  which  would  be  admitted  by 
those  who  had  already  recognized  the  true  majesty  and  propor- 
tions of  the  faith.  St.  Peter  announces  himself  as  the  Apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  he  is  Christ's  slave  as  well  as  His  Apostle  p.  In 
his  Epistles,  St.  Peter  lays  the  great  stress  on  prophecy  which  is 
so  observable  in  his  missionary  sermons.  Thus,  as  in  his  speech 
before  the  Council,  so  in  his  first  Epistle,  he  specially  refers  ^  to 
the  prophecy  of  the  Rejected  Comer-stone,  which  our  Lord  had 
applied  to  Himself.  But  St.  Peter's  general  doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  relation  to  Hebrew  prophecy  should  be  more  particularly 
noticed.  In  our  day  theories  have  been  put  forward  on  this 
subject  which  appear  to  represent  the  Hebrew  prophetical  Scrip- 

*  Acts  iv.  12  :  owK  timv  4v  &W^  ohHeri  ri  ffwn\pia'  oftre  yhp  Spofid  iartv 
Urepov  inrh  rhv  ohpaaihv  rh  de^oficpop  iv  hvBpdnrois,  iv  f  Set  awB^vai  Tjfias, 

®  I  St.  Pet.  i.  I,  a  :  iK\cKro7s  xapeiri^iiots  dtaanropas, ....  Kar^  vp6yvu(rir 
&€ov  Tlarphs,  iv  ayiour/jL^  HvfifAoros,  tls  vtoko^v  fcal  ^cofruTfjihv  oSfJLaros  'li^aov 
Xpiarov,     2  St.  Pet.  i.  I :  rciis  iffSrinov  ifuv  \axov(ri  via-riv, 

P  I  St.  Pet.  i.  I :  iirSaroXos  'Iriaov  XpiirroO,  a  St.  Pet.  i.  1 :  9ov\os  fca2 
kKSffToXos  *lri(rov  Xpurrov, 

4  I  St. Pet.  ii.  6.    Cf.  Acts  iv.  ii ;  Isa.  xxviil.  i6;  P%.  cx<im.  "vi. 
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tures  as  little  better  than  a  large  dictionary  of  quotations,  to 
which  the  writers  and  preachers  of  the  New  Testament  are  said 
to  have  had  recourse  when  they  wished  to  illustrate  their  subject 
by  some  shadowy  analogy,  or  by  some  vague  semblance  of  a 
happy  anticipation.  St.  Peter  is  as  widely  removed  from  this 
position,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  According  to  St.  Peter, 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  did  not  only  utter  literal  pre- 
dictions of  the  expected  Christ,  but  in  doing  this  they  were 
Christ's  own  servants,  His  heralds,  His  organs.  He  Who  is  the 
subject  of  the  Gospel  story,  and  the  living  Ruler  of  the  Church, 
had  also,  by  His  Spirit,  been  Master  and  Teacher  of  the  pro- 
phets. Under  His  guidance  it  was  that  they  had  foretold  His 
sufferings.  It  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  was  in  the  pro- 
phets, testifying  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the 
glories  that  would  follows  The  prophets  did  not  at  first 
learn  the  full  scope  and  meaning  of  the  words  they  uttered", 
but  they  spoke  glorious  truths  which  the  Church  of  Jesus 
understands  and  enjoys  *.  Thus  the  proclamation  of  Christian 
doctrine  is  older  than  the  Incarnation :  Christianity  strikes  its 
roots  far  back  into  the  past  of  ancient  Israel.  The  pre-existent 
Christ,  moulding  the  utterances  of  Israel's  prophets  to  proclaim 
their  anticipations  of  His  advent,  had  indeed  reigned  in  the  old 
theocracy;  and  yet  the  privileged  terms  in  which  the  members 
of  God's  elder  kingdom  upon  eai-th  described  their  prerogatives 
were  really  applicable,  in  a  deeper  sense,  to  those  who  lived 
within  the  kingdom  of  the  Divine  Incarnation".  Indeed, 
St.  Peter's  language  on  the  nature  and  privileges  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  suggestive  of  the  highest  conception  of  Him  Who  is 

'  I  St. Pet.  i.  II :  t'h  Iv  axnoTs  Uvcvfia  Xpia-rov,  irpofiaprvp6fJL€Vov  rh,  th 
Xpitrrhv  irad-fifjiaTa,  Koi  rh.s  /terck  ravra  ^S^as.  Here  Xpurrov  is  a  genitive  of 
the  subject.  Olshausen :  '  Ghristus  ist  dem  Petrus  vor  seiner  Erscheinung 
ein  real  Existirender,  und  wirkt  selbst  durch  seinen  Geist  in  den  Propheten 
die  Weissagung  von  sich.*     See  Huther  and  Wiesinger  in  loc. 

■  1  St.  Pet.  i,  10,  II  :  irepl  ?is  a-corrjplas  ^e^iiTTjaav  Ka\  i^ripe^yrjaav  Trpo<p7irai 
oi  TTspi  rrjs  eis  vfias  x<^t'^os  vpo<pr)T€V(ravT€Sf  dpevvavres  els  riva  ^  voiov  Kaiphp 
4B4i\ov  rh  iv  avTois  Ilvevfia  XpiffTov.  Ibid.  ver.  12  :  ols  iLtreKoK^Kpdr}  Uri  ovx 
kavToiSt  T)iuv  S^  dir)K6vovv  auTct,  &  vvv  ain]yy^K7\  vfuv, 

*  2  St.  Pet.  i.  20:  irSff-a  irpocprirda  ypa({>rjs  tS^ay  itnXvffeas  ov  yiv€Tat, 
The  Spirit  in  the  Church  understands  the  Spirit  speaking  by  the  prophets. 

■  I  St.  Pet.  ii.  9,  10 :  u/xets  5^  y4vos  iK\€KThVf  ^aalKeioy  Updrev/xaf  tiQvos 
S.yi0Uf  Xabs  els  vepiirolria'iVf  (iircits  Tcks  dpfxis  i^ayyelXrire  rod  iK  <rK6Tovs  vjuLcis 
Ka\4aavros  us  rb  BavixouTThv  ahrov  <pS>s'  oi  irore  oh  A.abj,  vvv  Se  \ahs  06oO' 
ol  ovK  ^\€rt/jL4i/oi,  vvv  5i  i\€-r\Q4vTis,  Ibid.  ver.  5 :  a>s  \l6oi  (avres  oiicoSo- 
fXiitrBf,   oIkos    irvevfjiariKhst   Updreu/ia    S.yiov,   av€v4yKaL    Trv€unariKh,s   dvaias 
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its  Author  and  its  Object.  St.  Peter  speaks  of  conversion  from 
Judaism  or  heathendom  as  the  '  being  called  out  of  darkness  into 
God's  marvellous  light  ^.'  It  is  the  happiness  of  Christians  to 
suffer  and  to  be  reviled  for  the  Name  of  Christ  y.  The  Spirit  of 
glory  and  of  Qod  rests  upon  them.  The  Spirit  is  blasphemed 
by  the  unbelieving  world,  but  He  is  visibly  honoured  by  the 
family  of  God's  children  «,  It  is  the  Person  of  Jesus  in  Whom 
the  spiritual  life  of  His  Church  centres  *.  The  Christians  whom 
St.  Peter  is  addressiBg  never  saw  Him  in  the  days  of  His  flesh ; 
they  do  not  see  Him  now  with  the  eye  of  sense.  But  they  love 
Him,  invisible  as  He  is,  because  they  believe  in  Him.  The  eye 
of  their  faith  does  see  Him.  The  Lord  Christ  is  present  in 
their  hearts ;  they  are  to  *  sanctify '  Him  there,  as  God  was 
*  sanctified*  by  the  worship  of  Israel^.  They  rejoice  in  this 
clear  constant  inward  vision  with  a  joy  which  language  cannot 
describe,  and  which  is  radiant  with  the  glory  of  the  highest 
spiritual  beauty.  They  are  in  possession  of  a  spiritual  sense  ^^ 
whereby  the  goodness  of  Jesus  may  be  even  tasted ;  and  yet  the 
truths  on  which  their  souls  are  fed  are  mysteries  so  profound 
as  to  rouse  the  keen  but  baffled  wonder  of  the  intelligences  of 
heaven  <1.  Such  language  appears  to  point  irresistibly  to  the 
existence  of  a  supernatural  religion  with  a  superhuman  Founder; 
unless  we  are  to  denude  it  of  all  spiritual  meaning  whatever,  by 
saying  that  it  only  reflects  the  habitual  exaggeration  of  Eastern 
fervour.  Why  is  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  Church 
described  as  *  marvellous  light '  ]  Why  is  suffering  for  Jesus  so 
much  a  matter  for  sincere  self-congi-atulation  )     Why  does  the 

«  Ubi  supra.. 

7  I  St.  Pet.  iv.  13!  KoJSb  icoiy«vftr9  rots  rov  Xpurrov  xaB^fJuurtf  x^P^'^*$ 
tva  KoL  iv  T'p  airoKCL\tnl<€i  rrjs  d6^s  ahrov  xc(p^<  iya^M^fitPOi.  Ei  ovetSI^eo'^c 
iv  ovS/uLori  Xpurrov,  fuucdpioi, 

■  Ibid.Yer.  14:  tin  rh  rrjs  96^iiis  itai  rh  rod  Stov  Uvtvfui  ^*  ^ftas  dvo- 
iraverat*  Korh.  ii\v  ahrohs  fiKwrip^iielTM^  Karrh  th  ^fias  do^d(ereu, 

•  Ibid.  i.  7,  8 :  *It?<ro9  Xpurrovi'  %r  ovk  €ld6Tfs  &y aware,  «tf  %v  Upri  fih 
6pS)VT€5,  TiffTiiovrcs  5f,  ityaXKuurBc  x^vi  ^i^cfcAoA^ry  Koi  dedo^aurfiivii, 

^  Ibid.  iii.  15 :  K6piov  5^  rhv  Xpto'rhv  hyidxrart  iv  rtus  Kctpdlats  6fiQv, 
That  Xpiarhv  and  not  Qehv  is  the  true  reading  here,  see  Scrivener,  Introduo* 
tion  to  Crit.  N.  T.  p.  456.  Cf.  Isa.  viii.  13.  Isaiah  is  quoted  again  in 
I  St.  Pet.  ii.  8. 

*  I  St.  Pet.  ii.  3 :  e'tireo  iyeltffaffOt  Zri  xpv^^^s  ^  Kipios,  St.  Peter  is  nsing 
the  Psalmist's  language  in  reference  to  Jehovah  (Ps.  zzziv.  8),  but  the 
context  shews  him  to  be  speaking  of  Christ.  Cf.  Heb.  vi.  4 :  y€V(rafx4yovs 
T€  T7)s  boopeas  rrjs  ivovpaviou.  There  is  possibly  in  both  passages  an  indirect 
reference  to  sacramental  communion. 

'^  I  St.  Pet.  i.  I  a :  ctt  &  ixiQvuovaw  i.yyt\ot  irapouc^ou 
Vl] 
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Divine  Spirit  rest  so  surely  upon  Christian  confessors  1  Why  is 
the  Invisible  Jesus  the  Object  of  such  love,  the  Source  of  such 
inexpressible  and  glorious  joy;  if,  after  all,  the  religion  of  Jesus 
is  merely  a  higher  phase  of  human  opinion  and  feeling,  and  ELis 
Church  a  human  organization,  and  His  Person  only  human,  or 
at  least  not  literally  Divine  1  The  language  of  St.  Peter  respect- 
ing the  Christian  life®  manifestly  points  to  a  Divine  Christ.  And 
if  the  Christ  of  St.  Peter  had  been  the  Christ,  we  will  not  say 
of  a  Strauss  or  of  a  Kenan,  but  the  Christ  of  a  Socinus,  nay,  the 
Christ  of  an  Arius,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  should 
have  moved  the  angels  with  that  strong  desire  to  bend  from 
their  thrones  above,  that  they  might  gaze  with  unsuccessful 
intentness  at  the  humiliations  of  a  created  being,  their  peer  or 
their  inferior  in  the  scale  of  creation.  Surely  the  Angels  must 
be  longing  to  unveil  a  transcendent  mystery,  or  a  series  of  mys- 
teries, such  as  are  in  fact  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  Incarnation 
and  the  consequences  which  depend  on  it  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace.  St.  Peter's  words  are  sober  and  truthful  if  read  by  the 
Oght  of  faith  in  an  Incarnate  God ;  divorced  from  such  a  faith, 
they  are  fanciful,  inflated,  exaffirerated. 

St.  Peter  lays  especial  stresf  both  on  the  moral  significance 
and  on  the  atoning  power  of  the  Death  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here 
he  enters  within  that  circle  of  truths  which  are  taught  most 
fully  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  his  exhibition  of  the 
Passion  might  almost  appear  to  presuppose  the  particular  Christ- 
ological  teaching  of  that  Epistle,  St.  Peter  says  that  *  Christ 
has  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  Just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might 
bring  us  to  God  V  This  vicarious  suffering  depended  upon  the 
fact  that  Jesus,  when  dying,  impersonated  sinful  humanity.  '  He 
bare  our  sins  in  His  own  Body  on  the  tree  8.*  Stricken  by  the 
anguish  of  His  Passion,  the  dying  Christ  is  the  consummate 
Model  ^  for  all  Christian  sufferers,  in  His  innocence  *,  in  His 
silencei,  in  His  perfect  resignation  k.    But  also  the  souls  of  men, 

•  I  St.  Pet.  iii.  l6 :  Th\v  h.yoJdriiv  iv  Xpivrq/  kvaarpo(pri\v,     Cf.  v.  1 4. 

'  Ibid.  ver.  18 :  Xpiarhs  Aira|  vipX  atiaprtau  KiraBe,  AlKaios  inrlp  aSiKwv,  Xva 
rjfias  irpoffaydyii  ry  ©ey. 

'  Ibid.  ii.  34 :  hs  ras  afiaprlas  rnx&v  ainhs  avfiveyKev  4v  r^  ff^fiarL  avrov 
4v\  rh  |<5Aoy. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  21 :  Xpurrhs  tiraBev  vvkp  rtfiwu,  rifiiv  {moKiyLvdvoov  vvoypofifJihVf 
Xva  iiraKoXovdija^Tf  roTs  fx^fO'tv  ai/rov, 

1  Ibid.  ver.  22:  hs  hfiaprlav  ohx  iTroljjffev^  obH  cbpiB^  ^6\o5  iv  r^  jT(J/iOTi 
aiiTov.    Isa.  liii.  9;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  i  St.  John  iii.  5. 

J  I  St.  Pet.  ii.  23:  hs  \oiBopoitfifvos  ovk  avr€\oi^6p€i,  irdax^^  ®^''  ^ii*fX€i. 
fn  the  -^ir€(\€i  there  lies  the  consciousness  of  power. 

*  Ibid, :  irttpfdiSnu  K  T^  Kpivovri  ^iKaiws, 
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wounded  by  the  shafts  of  em,  may  be  healed  by  the  virtue  of  that 
sacred  Pain^;  and  a  special  power  to  wash  out  the  stains  of  moral 
guilt  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  Redeemer's  Blood.  The  Chris- 
tian as  such  is  predestined  in  the  Eternal  Counsels,  not  merely 
to  submission  to  the  Christian  faith,  but  also  to  <  a  sprinkling  of 
the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  °^/  The  Apostle  earnestly  insists  that 
it  was  no  mere  perishable  earthly  treasure,  no  silver  or  golden 
wares,  whereby  Christians  had  been  bought  out  of  their  old 
bondage  to  the  traditional  errors  and  accustomed  sins  of  Judaism 
or  of  heathenism.  The  mighty  spell  of  moral  and  intellectual 
darkness  had  indeed  been  broken,  but  by  no  less  a  ransom  than 
the  Precious  Blood  of  Christ,  the  Lamb  without  blemish  and 
Immaculate  i^.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  while  using  this  burning 
language  to  extol  the  Precious  Blood  of  redemption,  St.  Peter  is 
recklessly  following  a  rhetorical  impulse,  or  that  he  is  obscuring 
the  moral  meaning  of  the  Passion,  by  dwelling  upon  its  details 
in  misleading  language,  which  savours  too  strongly  of  the  sacri- 
ficial ritual  of  the  temple)  Is  he  not  even  echoing  the  Baptist 0I 
Is  he  not  in  correspondence  with  his  brother  apostles  9  Is  he  not 
summarizing  St.  PaulP?  Is  he  not  anticipating  St.  John<i? 
Certainly  this  earnest  recognition  of  Christ's  true  Humanity  as 
the  seat  of  His  sufferings  is  a  most  essential  feature  of  the  Apo- 
stle's doctrine  ^ ;  but  what  is  it  that  gives  to  Christ's  Human  acts 
and  sufferings  such  preterhuman  value  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  truth 
of  Christ's  Divine  Personality  underlies  this  entire  description  of 

^  I  St.  Pet.  ii.  34 :  oS  t{;  /ucvAcDiri  avrou  I(£0i}T€. 

"^  Ibid.  i.  a  :  cts  v-koko^v  koL  ^ooTUTiAbv  c^fixtros  *lrj<rov  Xpurrov, 

^  Ibid",  vers.  l8,  19:  ciBSres  Sri  ob  ipBofnoTs,  &f>yvpi<p  ^  xP^^^Vt  ^^^ 
rpf&6r}T€  4k  rrjs  /iaro/os  v/iQp  aycurrpo(l>Tis  Trarpoirapa^orov,  &AAck  rifiltp  cSfioTL 
&s  i.iJ.vov  a.fjLfS>tiov  KotX  iuTTriXov  Xpurrov,     Ezod.  zii.  5. 

®  St.  John  i.  29 :  ?Sc  6  d-fivhs  rov  &eoVf  6  oXptav  t)]v  afio^lay  rod  KStr/iou, 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  sacrificial  rather  than  the  moral  ideas 
associated  with  the  'Lamb*  are  here  in  question.     See  Alford  in  loc. 

P  Acts  xz.  28 :  iroifiaiueiv  rV  iKK\riaiau  rod  &fov,  ^v  irepieiroiiiaaTO  $(ck 
rod  iSiov  aX/xaros,  I  Cor.  Y.  J :  rh  trduxO'  ^ft®''  ^tiIJ^  XpiarSs.  Heb.  ix.  1 2  : 
8t^  rov  iSlov  aXfiaros  €taii\0€p  iipdwa^  els  rck  iyia,  aicoylav  K{npu)aiv  eitpd/iivos, 

*  I  St.  John  i.  7  *  '''^  ^"^'^  *lTiaov  XpioTov  rod  Tiov  avrov  KadaplCei  VH-os 
inrh  irdajjs  a/jLoprlas,  Bev.  i.  5 :  t^  &yairfiaayTt  r}fias  koI  XitravTi  rifias  awh 
rStv  aixaprmv  ^/lay  iv  Tf)  c&fxari  avrov  •  •  • .  ahr^  17  $($|a  kolI  rh  Kpdros  eis 
rohs  al&vas  rS>v  al^t^afv.  kixiiv.  Ibid.  v.  9 :  liJ^ios  cf  Xa^uv  rh  fiifixiov,  koi\ 
&vo7^ai  riis  a<f>pay7das  avrov'  Bri  itrpdyris  km  fiy6paaas  r^  ©ey  jjfias  iv  ry 
cSfxarl  ffov, 

'  St.  Peter  expressly  alludes  to  our  Lord's  Human  Body  (i  St.  Pet.  ii.  24, 
iii.  J  8,  iv.  i),  and  to  His  Human  Soul,  when  descending  to  preach  to 
the  spirits  in  prison  (Ibid.  iii.  18),  after  Its  separation  from  His  Body  at 
death. 

VI] 
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His  redemptive  work,  rescuing  it  from  the  exaggeration  and 
turgidity  with  which  it  would  be  fairly  chargeable,  if  Christ 
were  merely  human  or  less  than  Qod  ?  That  this  is  in  fact  the 
case  is  abundantly  manifest  b  ;  and  indeed  the  Person  of  Christ 
appears  to  be  hinted  at  in  St.  Peter's  Epistle,  by  the  same  august 
expression  which  has  been  noticed  as  common  to  St.  James  and 
to  St.  John.  The  Logos  or  Word  of  God,  living  and  abid- 
ing for  ever  *,  is  the  Author  of  the  soul's  new  birth :  and  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord  does  not  only  bring  us  this  Logos  from  heaven ; 
He  is  this  Logos.  And  thus  in  His  home  of  glory,  angels  and 
authorities  and  powers  are  made  subject  unto  Him^;  and  He  is 
not  said  to  have  been  taken  up  into  heaven,  but  to  have  gone 
up  thither,  as  though  by  His  own  deed  and  will  ^.  And  when 
St.  Peter  exhorts  Christians  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  Qod 
in  all  things  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ,  he  pauses 
reverently  at  this  last  most  precious  and  sacred  Name,  to  add, 
*  to  Whom  is  the  glory  and  the  power  unto  ages  beyond  ages  ^.' 

St.  Peter's  second  Epistle^,  like  his  first,  begins  and  ends 
with  Jesus  y.  Its  main  positive  theme  is  the  importance  of 
the  higher  practical^  knowledge  ^  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  *.  Jesus  is  not  set  before  Christians  as  a  revered  and 
departed  Teacher  whose  words  are  to  be  gathered  up  and 
studied ;  He  is  set  forth  rather  as  an  Livisible  and  Living  Person 
Who  is  to  be  spiritually  known  by  souls.  Along  with  this 
practical  knowledge  of  Jesus,  as  with  knowledge  of  God,  there 
will  be  an  increase  of  grace,  and  of  its  resultant  inward  evidence, 


■  I  St.  Pet.  i.  ao :  <}>av€p(oB4vros  implies  CJhrist's  Pre-existence. . 

*  Ibid.  ver.  23 :  avayeyevyTjfievot  oifK  ix  tnropas  <l>daprriSf  d\AA  ii.(f>6dpTOU, 
Sia  \6yov  ^SovTos  @€ov  koI  ixevovros  els  rhv  alwva.  By  identifying  the  \6yos 
here  with  the  (>7}iJ.a  (ver.  25)  that  proclaims  ISim,  Baur  maintains  his  paradox, 
that  in  St.  Peter's  Epistles  the  written  word  is  substituted  for,  and  does 
the  work  of,  the  Person  of  Christ  in  St.  Paul's  writings.  Vorlesungen, 
p.  296. 

*  I  St.  Pet.  iii.  2  2  :  tTrorayivrtev  avr<^  077^X0)1'  rcCL  i^ovaicov  K(d  ^wdfitoop, 
'  Ibid. :  <is  icriu  4v  56{j§  rov  ©eoO  tropevdels  els  ovpav6v, 

^  Ibid.  iv.  II  :  %va  kv  Traci  So^d^r}Tcu  6  Behs  dia  ^lri<rov  Xpiffrov,  ^  ianr 
rj  5o|a  Kol  rh  Kpdros  eis  tovs  alSivas  rS>v  aidbvwu,  a/x-fiv.  Here  ^  is  naturally 
referred  to  'Iijcou  Xpiffrov  which  inamediately  precedes  it.  See,  however, 
Huther,  in  loc. 

X  For  an  examination  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  Epistle,  see  Olshausen,  Opuscula 
Theologica,  pp.  1-8S,  and  Canon  Cook's  art.  'Peter,'  in  Smith's  Diet.  Bibl. 

y  2  St.  Pet.  i.  I,  iii.  18. 

■  iniyvcon-is. 

*  a  St.  Pet.  i.  a,  8,  ii.  20,  iii.  18. 

f  LECT. 
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spiritual  peace  ^.  For  this  practical  knowledge  of  Jesus  is  the 
crowning  point  of  other  Christian  attainments  <).  It  is  the 
consummate  result  both  of  faith  and  practice,  both  of  the 
intellectual  and  of  the  moral  sides  of  the  Christian  life.  In 
the  long  line  of  graces  which  this  special  knowledge  implies,  are 
faith  and  general  religious  knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  moral  strength,  self-restraint,  patience,  piety,  brotherly 
love,  and,  in  its  broadest  sense,  charity  \  In  this  higher  know- 
ledge of  Jesus,  all  these  excellences  find  their  end  and  their 
completion.  On  any  other  path,  the  soul  is  abandoned  to 
spiritual  blindness,  tending  more  and  more  to  utter  forgetfulness 
of  all  past  purifications  from  sin®.  For  this  higher  practical 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  means  whereby  Christians 
escape  from  the  polluting  impurities  of  the  life  of  the  heathen 
world  ^.  It  raises  Christian  souls  towards  the  Unseen  King  in 
His  glory;  it  secures  their  admission  to  His  everlasting  realms. 
If  Christians  would  not  be  carried  away  from  their  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  truth  and  life  of  Christianity  by  the  errors  of 
those  who  hate  all  law,  let  them  endeavour  to  grow  in  this 
blessed  knowledge  of  Jesus  ^.  The  prominence  given  to  the 
Person  of  Christ,  in  this  doctrine  of  an  Myvaxrig  of  which  His 
Person  is  the  Object,  leads  ns  up  to  the  truth  of  His  real 
Divinity.  If  Jesus,  thus  known  and  loved,  were  not  accounted 
God,  then  we  must  say  that  God  is  in  this  Epistle  thrown 
utterly  into  the  background,  and  that  His  human  messenger 
has  taken  His  place. 

Nor  is  the  negative  and  polemical  side  of  the  Epistle  much 
less  significant  than  its  constructive  and  hortatory  side.  The 
special  misery  of  the  false  teachers  of  whom  the  Apostle  speaks 
as  likely  to  afflict  the  Church,  will  consiBt  in  their  '  denying  the 

^  a  St.  Pet.  i.  a :  X^P^^  ^f^^  '^^  tlfyfivri  ir\ri0w$ttii  ir  iwryy^ff€i  rod  Btov, 
Kot  *Iri<rov  Tov  Kvplov  rifi&u, 

^  Ibid.  ver.  8  :  ravra  yhp  (that  is,  the  eight  graceB  previously  enumerated) 
bliiv  {nrdpxovra  Kol  ir\€oifd(oyTa,  ohx  i^>yohs  olbk  iucipvovs  tBoBUmitnv  fU  t^v 
rod  Kvplov  rifiQif  'IrytroD  Xpurrov  iiriyycoaiv, 

^  Ibid.  vers.  5,  6,  7. 

•  Ibid.  ver.  9. 

'  Ibid.  ii.  ao :  &vo<f>vy6vr€s  rh  ^tdtrfiara  rod  icSfffiov  Ir  hriyv^ei  rov 
Kvpiov  Kal  aarrjpos  'I>?(roO  Xpurrov,  Of.  Ibid.  1.  4:  hro^vy6prts  rrjs  h 
KdfffKo  iv  iirL0vfii<f  <f>6opas. 

«  ibid.  i.  II :  oSt»  yhp  irXovtrius  hrixopnyvH<r€rcu  ifuv  ^  ftirodo*  els  i^f 
aldoviov  fiatriKelav  rov  Kvpiov  rjfAwv  xai  aorrripos  *lT]<roC  Xpitrrov, 

J»  Ibid.iii.  17,  18 ;  ipvXdaataBe,  %va  /i^  t^  rS>v  adcfffuop  ir\dyri  4rvvawax9iv 
res,   iKirea-nre  rod  iblov  trrtipiyfiov'    aiidytrt  8^  4y  x<^f>*Tt  f^  yv(a<r^i  tov 
Kvplov  rjfi&u  Koi  acor^pos  *lTiaod  Xpiarod. 
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Sovereign  that  bought  them,'  aud  bo  biinging  on  themselves 
Bwift  destruction  i.  Unbelievers  might  contend  that  the  apo* 
Btolical  teachings  respecting  the  present  power  and  future  coming 
of  Jesus  were  cleverly-invented  myths  J ;  but  St.  Peter  had 
himself  witnessed  the  majesty  of  Jesus  in  His  Transfiguration  ^. 
The  Apostle  knows  that  he  himself  will  quickly  die;  he  has 
had  a  special  revelation  from  the  Lord  Jesus  to  this  effect  1. 
Throughout  this  Epistle  the  Person  of  Jesus  is  constantly  before 
us.  As  He  is  the  true  Object  of  Christian  knowledge,  so  He  is 
the  Lord  of  the  future  kingdom  of  the  saints.  He  is  mocked  at 
and  denied  by  the  heretics ;  His  Coming  it  is  which  the  scoffing 
materialism  of  the  age  derides;  His  judgments  are  foreshadowed 
by  the  great  destructive  woes  of  the  Old  Testament.  Again 
and  again,  as  if  with  a  reverent  eagerness  which  takes  pleasure 
in  the  sacred  words,  the  Apostle  names  His  Master's  Name  and 
titles.  He  is  Jesus  our  Lord  ™ ;  He  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ^  ; 
He  is  the  Lord  and  Saviour  ^ ;  He  is  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  P ;  He  is  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  Q.  His 
power  is  spoken  of  as  Divine  ^ ;  and  through  the  precious  things 
promised  by  Him  to  His  Church  (must  we  not  here  especially 
understand  the  sacraments  9)  Christians  are  made  partakers  of 
the  Nature  of  God^.  To  Christ,  in  His  exalted  majesty,  a 
tribute  of  glory  is  due,  both  now  and  unto  the  day  of  eternity*. 
Thi'oughout  this  Epistle  Jesus  Christ  is  constantly  named  where 

•  2  St.  Pet.  ii.  I :  irap6t(r«£|ou<riv  alpeaeis  avwXeiaSf  xai  rbv  iyopdaayra  av* 
Tobs  Aia-nor-qv  iipvo^ficvoi,  ivdyoures  kavrois  raxt"^*'  airtfiATetoy. 

J  Ibid.  i.  16 :  oh  yhp  (rfaocfufffi^vois  /ivdots  €^aKo\ovd'fj(ravTfs  iyvtaplffofiep 
iyuv  T^v  rov  Kvplov  Tjfi&u  *lri(rod  Xpurrov  d^va/xiv  koI  irapovaiay, 

^  Ibid. :  4'ir6irTai  ytvyiBevres  rrjs  iKeivov  fi€ya\€i&rriTos,  Ibid.  ver.  18 :  ^i' 
T^  6p€i  r^  ayl(p. 

'  Ibid.  ver.  14:  el^ifs  5ti  raxiv^  iffriv  ri  itirSOeffis  rod  aKT}V^/xaT6s  /xou, 
KaOcios  ical  6  Kvpios  vfiup  'Irjo-oGs  Xpitrrhs  ^h'^huxre  fxoi.  Here  raxit^h  seems  to 
mean  'soon,*  'not  distant,*  rather  than  'rapid.*  Of.  St.  John  xxi.  i8  ;  but 
some  independent  revelation,  made  shortly  before  these  words  were  written, 
is  probably  alluded  to.  Hegesippus,  de  Excidio  Hierosol.  lib.  iii.  2  ;  St.  Am- 
bros.  Serm.  contra  Auxentium,  de  Basilicis  tradendis,  n.  13  in  Epist.  21. 

"  2  St.  Pet.  i.  2.     This  occurs  elsewhere  only  at  Ilom.  iv.  24. 

n  2  St.  Pet.  i.  14,  16.        ®  Ibid.  iii.  2.        p  Ibid.  i.  11,  ii.  20,  iii.  18. 

'  Ibid.  i.  I.     Cf.  Bp.  Middleton  on  Gr.  Art.  p.  433. 

*■  2  St.  Pet.  i.  3  :  TTJs  Betas  Bvudfxecas  aifTov  ra  vpds  ^oj^y  kuI  finrefietav  Se- 
ScopTififvrjs.  avrov  apparently  refers  to  *Ii)(tov  (ver.  2),  and  is  so  distinguished 
from  the  Eternal  Father  rov  KdKecrwros  rifias  (ver.  3). 

*  Ibid.  ver.  4 :  riixia  iirayy4X^ara  StS^prjTai,  Xva  bih  roinotv  ytyriaOt  Of  Cos 

^  Ibid.  iii.  18  :  avT^  rj  B6^a  kc^  vvv  kolL  els  rj/iepav  ouwvos.  *  Tota  setemitaa 
una,  dies  est.*     Eutius. 
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we  should  expect  to  find  the  Name  of  God.  The  Apostle  does 
not  merely  proclaim  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  in  formal  terms  ;  ho 
everywhere  feels  and  implies  it. 

ni.  Akin  to  St.  Peter's  second  Epistle  in  its  language  and 
purpose  is  the  short  Epistle  of  St.  Jade.  Like  his  brother 
St.  James,  St.  Jude,  although  our  Lord's  first  cousin,  introduces 
himself  as  the  slave  of  Jesus  Christ.  St.  Jude  does  not  also 
term  himself  the  slave  of  God^.  If  believing  Christians  are 
sanctified  in  Qod  the  Father,  they  are  preserved  in  a  life  of 
faith  and  holiness  by  union  with  Jesus  Christ  ▼.  The  religion 
of  Jesus,  according  to  St.  Jude,  is  the  final  revelation  of  Gh>d, 
the  absolute  truth,  the  true  faith.  Men  should  spare  no  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  true  faith.  It  is  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered 
to  the  saints^.  The  Gnostics  alluded  to  in  this  Epistle,  like 
those  foretold  by  St.  Peter,  are  said  to  *  deny  our  only  Sovereign 
and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ  ^.*  They  are  threatened  with  the  punish- 
ments awarded  by  Jesus  to  Israel  in  the  wilderness  7,  and  to  the 
rebel  angels ;  they  will  perish  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  >.  The 
Book  of  Enoch  is  cited  to  describe  Jesus  coming  to  judgment, 
surrounded  by  mjrriads  of  saints  ^.  The  authors  of  all  unholy 
deeds  will  then  be  convicted  of  their  crimes ;  the  hard  things 
spoken  against  the  Judge  by  impious  sinners  will  be  duly 
punished.  Christians,  however,  are  to  build  themselves  up  upon 
their  most  holy  faith  ^ :  their  life  is  fashioned  in  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Tnnity.  It  is  a  life  of  prayer :  their  souls  live  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  in  an  atmosphere  0.  It  is  a  life  of  persevering 
love,  whereof  the  Almighty  Father  is  the  Object  d.  It  is  a  life 
of  expectation :  they  look  forward  to  the  indidgent  mercy  which 


*  St.  Jude  ver.  i :  *\i\oqv  Xpt<nov  9ov\os,  &8eX^bs  8^  'IcuctiBov, 

^  Ibid. :  TOiS  iv  6e^  xarpl  ^uurfi4vots  icai  *lTi<rov  Xpiar^  rfrriinifi4vois 
k\t}to7s. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  5 :  irapoHoX&v  hcaymvid^ffBat  rp  &ira^  xc^paHoOcltrp  roTs  ayiois 
irl<rT€i, 

'  Ibid.  ver.  4:  rhv  /aSvov  A€inr6rriv  icotl  K6pio»  fifi&»  *lriirovv  Xpitrrhp 
apvovfievoi. 

y  Ibid.  ver.  5,  where  *lii\(Tovi  is  found  in  A,  B,  13,  Vulg.,  Copt.,  Mih.., 
St.  Jer.,  Cyr.     'O  ^^6$,  K^pios,  and  6  Ki&pios  are  less  fully  attested. 

■  Ibid.  vers.  5-7. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  14  :  ^\0c  K^pios  tu  fivpidatu  ayiats  ainov,  iroi^crac  Kplaiv  Kard 
irdvTcov.    On  'Enoch*  see  Pusey,  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  393,  note  3. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  20:    vfius  8c,  &yain7ro2,  rp  ayiuTdrp  hfJiMV  irlaru  iwoucoSv 
fjLOvvTfs  kavrovi, 

^  Ibid. :  ^i'  llv9{ifxari  *Ayl^  irpoaevx^f^i^oL, 

*  Ibid.  ver.  ai :  iaurohs  iv  itydirp  6eov  rrip^irfln-c. 
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our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  shew  them  at  His  coining®.  Christ 
is  the  Being  to  whom  they  look  for  mercy;  and  the  issue  of 
His  compassion  is  everlasting  life.  Could  any  merely  Human 
Christ  have  had  this  place  in  the  heart  and  faith  of  Christians, 
or  on  the  judgment-seat  of  God  ] 

TV.  But  it  is  time  that  we  should  proceed  to  consider,  how- 
ever briefly,  the  witness  of  that  great  Apostle,  whose  Epistles 
form  so  much  larger  a  contribution  to  the  sacred  volume  of  the 
New  Testament  than  is  supplied  by  any  other  among  the  inspired 
servants  of  Christ. 

I.  In  comparing  St.  Paul  with  St.  John,  a  modem  author  has 
remarked  that  at  first  sight  two  objects  stand  out  prominently 
in  the  theological  teaching  of  the  beloved  disciple,  while  three 
immediately  challenge  observation  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  At  first  sight,  St.  John's  doctrine  appears  to 
place  us  face  to  face  only  with  God  and  the  human  world.  Christ 
as  the  Eternal  Logos  is  in  St.  John  plainly  identical  with  God ; 
although  when  we  contemplate  the  life  of  the  Godhead  He  is  dis- 
cerned to  be  personally  distinct  from  the  Father.  But  we  cannot 
really  understand  St.  John,  and  withal  establish  in  our  thought 
an  essential  separation  between  God  and  the  Word  Incarnate. 
Although  Jesus  is  a  manifestation  of  God's  glory  in  the  world 
of  sense,  He  is  ever  internal  to  that  Divine  Essence  Whose  glory 
He  manifests ;  He  is  with  God,  and  He  is  God.  In  St.  Paul, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  confronted  more  distinctly  with  three 
objects.  These  are,  God,  the  human  world,  and  between  the 
two,  Jesus  Christ,  Divine  and  human,  the  One  Mediator  between 
God  and  man.  Of  course  the  primd  facie  impression  produced 
on  the  mind  by  the  sacred  writers  is  all  that  is  here  in  question, 
and  this  impression  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  their  real 
relations  to  each  other.  The  Christ  of  St.  John  is  as  truly 
Human  as  the  Christ  of  St.  Paul  is  literally  Divine ;  St.  John 
exhibits  the  Mediator  not  less  truly  than  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul  the 
Divine  Son  of  the  Father  not  less  truly  than  St.  John.  But  the 
observation  referred  to  enables  us  to  do  justice  to  the  form  of 
St.  Paul's  Christology;  and  we  may  well  observe  in  his  writings 
the  prominence  which  is  given  to  two  truths  which  supply  the 
foil,  on  this  side  and  on  that,  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
essential  Godhead. 

(n)  St.  Paul  insists  with  particular  earnestness  upon  the  truth 

*  St.  Judever.  ai:  vpoaHex^Mvoi  rh  $\€os  rod  Kvpiovrifiwv^lriaovXpiarToS^ 
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of  our  Lord's  real  Humanity.  This  truth  is  not  impaired  by 
such  expressions  as  the  '  form  of  a  servant  ^,'  the  *  fashion  of  a 
man  «/  the  *  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  ^,*  which  are  employed  either 
to  describe  Christ's  Humanity  as  a  mode  of  being,  or  to  hint  at 
Its  veiling  a  Higher  Nature  undiscemed  by  the  senses  of  man, 
or  to  mark  the  point  at  which,  by  Its  glorious  inaccessibility  to 
sin,  It  is  in  contrast  with  the  nature  of  that  frail  and  erring  race 
to  which  It  truly  belongs.  Nor  is  our  Lord's  Humanity  con- 
ceived of  as  a  phantom,  when  the  Apostle  has  reached  a  point 
of  spiritual  growth  at  which  the  outward  circumstances  of  Christ's 
Life  are  wellnigh  forgotten  in  an  overmastering  perception  of 
His  spiritual  and  Divine  glory  *.  St,  Paul  speaks  plainly  of  our 
Lord  as  being  manifest  in  the  flesh  k ;  as  possessing  a  Body  of 
material  flesh  1 ;  as  being  *  made  of  a  woman  ^\^  as  being  '  bom 
of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh »» ; '  as  having  drawn 
the  substance  of  His  Flesh  from  the  race  of  Israel  o.  As  a  Jew, 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom  under  the  yoke  of  the  Law  p.  His  Hu- 
man Life  was  not  merely  one  of  self-denial  4  and  obedience ;  it 
was  pre-eminently  a  life  of  sharp  suffering  '.  The  Apostle  uses 
energetic  expressions  to  describe  our  Lord's  real  share  in  our 
physical  human  weakness",  as  well  as  in  those  various  forms 
of  pain,  mental  and  bodily,  which  He  willed  to  undergo,  and 
which  reached  their  climax  in  the  supreme  agonies  of  the  Pas- 
sion *.  If  however  Christ  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross",  this,  as  is  implied,  was  of  His  own  free 
condescension ;  and  St.  Paul  dwells  with  rapture  upon  the  glory 
of  Christ's  risen  Body,  to  which  our  bodies  of  humiliation  will 

'  Phil.  ii.  7 ;  fiop^v  M\ov. 
'  Ibid.  ver.  8 :  (rx^M^Tt  c^pcOcls  &5  S^Opwiros, 
^  Bom.  viii.  3 :  4v  dfjLou&fjLart  aapKhs  a/iofnioa. 

I  2  Cor.  y.  16:  f I  5i  Koi  iyu^KOfitv  Korrh  adpxa  Xpitrrhy,  &AA&  vvu  ouk  ^ti 
yiv<&aKOiJ.€v, 

^  I  Tim.  iii.  16:  4<l>car€p<&6n  iv  aapKL 

1  Col.  i.  22  :  4v  r^  a<&fiaTi  r^s  trapKhs  a^rol;. 

"*  Gal.  iv.  4 :  y€v6n€Vov  4k  yvyouKos, 

°  Horn.  i.  3 :  rod  yivofi^vov  4k  tneipfiaros  AajSlS  Karh  irdpHO, 

*  Ibid.  ix.  5 :  4^  Siv  6  Xpiarhs  rh  Karh  adpKcu 
P  Gal.  iv.  4 :  yiv6fiivuv  imh  vSfiov. 

'  Rom.  XV.  3 :  Koi  yhp  6  Xpitrrh^  oIk  eavrS  ^ptatr, 

'  Heb.  Y.  8 :  Kalvep  tbv  vihs,  tyMB^v  ii<p*  &v  tirade  r^v  diraxo^i/. 

*  2  Cor.  ziii.  4 :  4(rravp(&$7i  4^  iLcBeuelas, 

*  Ibid.  i.  5 :  rh  fraOrifiara  tov  Xpitrrov,     Phil.  iii.  10:  r^v  KoiroDvlav  rSov 
waSfjfLaTwv  avrov.     Ool.  i.  24 :  rk  iffrtpiifiara  rSov  Qxiy^iOiV  rov  Xpiffrov. 

"  Phil.   ii.    8 :    4ra.veivo»<Ttv  kaxnhv,   ytySfifvos    \nr4\Koos  Ai«Xf*   Bavdrov^ 
Bavdrov  Sc  ffravpov, 
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hereafter  in  their  degrees,  by  His  Almighty  Power,  be  assimi- 
lated ▼.  Upon  two  features  of  our  Lord's  Sacred  Humanity 
does  St.  Paul  lay  especial  stress.  First,  Christ's  Manhood  was 
clearly  void  of  sin,  both  in  Soul  and  Body;  and  in  this  respect 
It  was  unlike  any  one  member  of  the  race  to  which  It  belonged  x. 
This  sinlessness,  however,  did  but  restore  humanity  '  in  Christ ' 
to  its  original  type  of  perfection.  Thus,  secondly,  Christ's  Man- 
hood is  representative  of  the  human  race ;  it  realizes  the  arche- 
typal idea  of  humanity  in  the  Divine  Mind.  Christ,  the  Second 
Adam,  according  to  St.  Paul,  stands  in  a  relation  to  the  regene- 
rate family  of  men  analogous  to  that  ancestral  relationship  in 
which  the  first  Adam  stands  to  all  his  natural  descendants.  But 
this  correspondence  is  balanced  by  a  contrast.  In  two  great 
passages  St.  Paul  exhibits  the  contrast  which  exists  between  the 
Second  Adam  and  the  first  7.  This  contrast  is  physical,  psycho- 
logical, moral,  and  historical.  The  body  of  the  first  Adam  is 
corruptible  and  earthly;  the  Body  of  the  Second  Adam  is 
glorious  and  incorruptible".  The  first  Adam  enjoys  natural 
life ;  he  is  made  a  living  soul.  The  Second  Adam  is  a  super- 
natural Being,  capable  of  communicating  His  Higher  Life  to 
others ;  He  is  a  quickening  Spirit  \  The  first  Adam  is  a  sinner, 
and  his  sin  compromises  the  entire  race  which  springs  from 
him.  The  Second  Adam  sins  not ;  His  Life  is  one  mighty  act 
of  righteousness  ^ ;  and  they  who  are  in  living  communion  with 
Him  share  in  this  His  righteousness  <'.  The  historical  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  first  Adam  is  death,  the  death  of  the 
body  and  of  the  soul.     This  consequence  is  transmitted  to  his 

'  Phil.  iii.  ai :  fts  ftcrao'X'J/AaTfo'ei  rb  trS>i».a.  t^s  raireii^ci^o'cws  hv^vtv,  .... 
ff^lnixop<pou  T9?  ff^fiari  ttjs  Sd^rjs  aifroVf  Karii  r^v  4v4py€iay  rod  S^vatrOai  airrhv 
Koi  iiroTd^ai  caxn^  r^  rrdvra,      I  Cor.  xv.  44  :  (rSofia  irvevfiarucSv, 

*  a  Cor.  V.  ai  :  rhy  yb.p  /a^  yv6vra  afiapriav,  vv€p  rifiuv  afiaprlav  iiroh\(rev. 
Gal.  ii.  17:  Spa  Xpitrrhs  ctfiaprias  didKovos ;  fi^  yevoiro,  Rom.  viii.  3;  cf. 
Art.  XV. 

y  Rom.  V.  la-ai ;  i  Cor.  xv.  45-49. 

■  I  Cor.  XV.  47 :  6  irpcoros  &vdp<i)iros  ix  y^s,  x^ikSs'  b  Se^repos  AvSpwiros 
[6  Kvpios"],  c'l  ovpavov,  OXos  6  xo'iKhs,  roiovroi  Kol  01  xo^koI'  koI  otos  6  ivoo' 
pdvioSf  roiovroi  Koi  oi  ivovpdpioi. 

•  Ibid.  ver.  45 :  iyevero  6  trpioros  ApSpairos  *A5A)U  els  ^vxh^  ^Sxrav  6 
t^axaros  'A8a/it  els  irpevfia  ^woiroioDv.     Cf.  vers,  ai,  aa. 

^  SiKaluixa,  Bom.  v.  18. 

'  Kom.  V.  18,  19  :  &pa  ohv  &s  $(*  tyhs  vapavr^fiaros,  els  vdyras  hvBpdnrovs, 

els   KardKpifia'    ourco    Kal   5i'    evhs    ZiKaidtixaros,    fls   ndvras   avOptivovs,    fts 

SiKaioxriv  C^rjs.   &(nr€p  yap  Sia  rrjs  vapoKorjs  rod  fyhs  avBpd>irov  afiaprwhol 

Karearddriffitv  oi  froWolf  o&ru  koI  Sia  rrjs  vTraKOTJs  rov  eyhs  SiKaioi  Koratrra' 

ff^o'oyTai  oi  iroAAoi. 
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descendants  along  with  his  other  legacy  of  transmitted  sin. 
The  historical  consequence  of  the  action  and  suffering  of  the 
Second  Adam  is  life ;  and  communion  with  His  living  right- 
eousness is  the  gauge  and  assurance  to  His  faithful  disciples 
of  a  real  exemption  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  d.  Sudi  a 
contrast,  you  observe,  might  well  suggest  that  the  Second  Adam, 
Representative  of  man's  race,  its  true  Archetype,  its  Restorer 
and  its  Sayioux,  is  Himself  more  than  man.  Certainly;  but 
nevertheless  it  is  as  Man  that  Chnst  is  contrasted  with  our  first 
parent;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  His  Manhood  that  He  is  our 
Mediator,  our  Redeemer®,  our  Saviour  from  Satan's  power,  our 
Intercessor  with  the  Father  ^.  Qreat  stress  indeed  does  St.  Paul 
lay  upon  the  Manhood  of  Christ  as  the  instrument  of  His  media- 
tion between  earth  and  heaven,  as  the  channel  through  which 
intellectual  truth  and  moral  strength  descend  from  God  into 
the  souls  of  men,  as  the  Exemplar  wherein  alone  human  nature 
has  recovered  its  ideal  beauty,  as  entering  a  sphere  wherein  the 
Sinless  One  could  offer  the  perfect,  world-representing  sacrifice 
of  a  truly  obedient  Will.  So  earnestly  and  constantly  does 
St.  Paul's  thought  dwell  on  our  Lord's  mediating  Humanity, 
that  to  unreflecting  persons  his  language  might  at  times  appear 
to  imply  that  Jesus  Christ  is  personally  an  inferior  being,  ex- 
ternal to  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Essence  «.  Thus  he  tells  the 
Corinthians  that  Christians  have  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  well 
as  one  God  \     Thus  he  reminds  St.  Timothy  that  there  is  One 

^  Rom.  ▼.  I  a :  8i*  kvhs  avOpJnrov  rj  ctfAapria  us  rhv  Kuff/xov  eiaii\0€,  Koi 
Hiii  rrjs  ofiaprias  6  dAvaros,  Ibid.  ver.  l^f  i  ei  yhp  iy  iv\  [r^  rod  €yhs,  text, 
rec.]  vapmrT(&fiari  6  Bdvaros  i^afflXevffe  Sih  rod  Ivbs,  iroAA^  fAoWov  ol  r^p 
vtpL(T(T€icaf  T^s  x^^'''^^  *^^  '''^^  ^tepeas  r^s  ZiKaiotr^VTis  Kofxfiiivoyrts,  iv  (i^ 
fiaffiKiixTovffi  hik  rov  kvhs  *lriaov  Xpiarov.     Gf.  Ibid.  ver.  ai. 

•  I  Tim.  ii.  5,  6 :  AfOponros  Xpurrhs  'Iriffovs,  6  Sohs  cavrhv  iarrikurpov  urhp 
vdvratu. 

'  Heb.  ii.  14:  iirel  oZv  rh.  iraiHia  KeKoiud^yrjKc  capKhs  koI  oS/xaros,  koI  avrhs 
irapaK\.Ti<riw5  /xer^cxe  twp  avrav,  %va  5iA  rou  daydrov  Karapyfitrp  rhv  rh  Kpdros 
^X^v"^^  '''ov  OavdroVf  rovriffri,  rhv  Sidfiokoy.     Ibid.  v.  I . 

s  Ab  in  I  Cor.  ill.  a 3,  xi.  3.     Compare  Eph.  ii.  i8-ao. 

^  I  Cor.  viii.  6 :  ets  K6pios  'Iriaovs  Xpia-ris.  Here  however  (i)  K.6pios,  as 
contrasted  with  Qehs,  implies  no  necessary  inferiority ;  else  we  must  say 
that  the  Father  is  not  K6ptos ;  cf.  St.  Chrys.  de  Incompr.  Dei  Nat.  v.  a ; 
in  I  Cor.  x.  ao,  ai,  K{tptos  is  used  of  Christ  in  conlarast  with  the  demon- 
gods  of  heathendom :  while  (a)  the  clause  Bi  oZ  rck  Trdvra,  koX  rjfAus  81'  ai/roVf 
(which  could  not  be  restricted  to  our  Lord's  redemptive  work  without 
great  arbitrariness,  since  it  plainly  refers  to  His  creation  of  the  universe,) 
places  Jesus  Christ  on  a  level  with  the  Father.  Compare  the  position  of 
dih  between  4^  and  cts,  Bom.  xi.  36 ;  cf.  Col.  i.  16.  Our  Lord  is  here  dis- 
tinguished from  the  *  One  God,*  as  being  Human  as  weW  »s  T>W«vfe\  ci.  ^^ 
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God  and  One  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  Man  Christ 
Jesus,  Who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all^  Thus  he  looks 
forward  to  a  day  when  the  need  for  Christ's  mediatorial  Royalty 
having  ceased,  His  Manhood,  shall  be  subject  to  Him  That 
put  all  things  under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all  i.  It  is  at 
least  certain  that  no  modem  Humanitaiian  could  recognise  the 
literal  reality  of  our  Lord's  Humanity  with  more  explicitness 
than  did  the  Apostle  who  had  never  seen  Him  on  eartJi,  and  to 
whom  He  had  been  manifested  in  visions  which  a  Docetic  en- 
thusiast might  have  taken  as  sufficient  warrant  for  denying  His 
actual  participation  in  our  flesh  and  blood  ^. 

(iS)  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Paul  is  as  strict  a  monotheist  as 
any  unconverted  pupil  of  Gamaliel ;  he  does  not  merely  retain 


relation  of  fiea-irris  to  06^f  in  I  Tim.  ii.  5.  But  the  real  antithesis  lies  not 
between  its  &ehs  and  th  K{tpio5,  but  between  the  efs  Qchs  6  Uariip  and  the 
Biol  iroAAof  of  heathendom,  and  the  els  Kvpios  and  the  heathen  K^ptoi 
iroWolz  cf.  ver.  5.  Baur*s  remarks  on  i  Cor.  viii.  6  (Vorlesungen,  p.  193), 
which  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  only  four  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are 
extant,  and  therefore  that  Col.  i.  16;  17  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and 
which  moreover  endeavour  to  impose  the  plain  redemptive  reference  of 
a  Cor.  V.  17,  18  upon  this  passage,  are  so  capricious  as  to  shew  very  re* 
markably  the  strength  and  truth  of  the  Catholic  interpretation.  Cf.  Water- 
land,  Works,  ii.  54. 

*  I  Tim.  ii.  5,  6  :  efs  yhp  Oebs,  efs  koI  fi^ffirris  06oO  kouL  avBpd>Trtov,  JkvBpwiros 
Xpiffrhs  'Iriffovs.     Cf.  Wilberforce,  Doctr.  Inc.  pp.  213-214,  ed.  3. 

J  I  Cor.  XV.  38 :  Urav  dk  inroTay^  avr^  ra  -navra,  rdre  koX  avrhs  6  Tibs 
inrorayfifferai  r^  uTrord^avri  avrw  rh  ir<£vTa,  %va  ^  6  ©ebs  ri  irAvra  ip  ircurty. 
That  our  Lord's  Humanity  is  the  subject  of  vnoTayfia-eTai  is  the  opinion  o£ 
St.  Augustine  (de  Trin.  i.  c.  8),  St.  Jerome  (adv.  Pelag.  i.  6),  Theodoret  (in 
loc.).  If  aitrhs  6  Tlhs  means  the  Divine  Son  most  naturally,  the  predicate 
inrorayfjcrerai  is  an  instance  of  conmiunicatio  idiomatum  (cf.  Acts  xx.  38 ; 
I  Cor.  ii.  8  ;  Rom.  viii.  33,  ix.  5 ;  Heb.  vi.  6 ;  St.  John  iii.  13) ;  since  it 
can  only  apply  to  a  created  nature.  A  writer  who  believed  our  Lord  to 
be  literally  God  (Rom.  ix.  5)  could  not  have  supposed  that,  at  the  end  of 
His  mediatorial  reign  as  Man,  a  new  relation  woidd  be  introduced  between 
the  Persons  of  the  Godhead.  The  subordination  (/cara  rd^iu)  of  the  Son 
is  an  eternal  fact  in  the  inner  Being  of  God.  See  Lect.  IV.  p.  303.  But 
the  visible  subjection  of  His  Humanity  (with  Which  His  Church  is  so 
organically  united  as  to  be  called  '  Christ '  i  Cor.  xii.  13)  to  the  supremacy 
of  Grod  will  be  realized  at  the  close  of  the  present  dispensation.  Against 
the  attempt  to  infer  from  this  passage  an  airoKardtrratTis  of  men  and  devils, 
cf.  Meyer  in  loc. ;  and  against  Pantheistic  inferences  from  ra  irdpra  iv 
naaiv,  cf.  Julius  MuUer,  Lehre  von  d.  Siinde,  i.  p.  157,  quoted  ibid. 

*  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  distinction  between  such  visions  and 
trances  as  those  of  3  Cor.  xii.  1-4 ;  Acts  xviii.  9 ;  xxii.  17,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  Christ  at  midday,  at  St.  Paul's  conversion.  Acts  ix.  1 7.  Of 
this  last  St.  Paul  appears  to  speak  more  especially  in  i  Cor.  ix.  i,  and 
XF,  8,     Cf.  Macpherson  on  the  Resurrection,  p.  330. 
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his  hold  upon  the  primal  truth  of  God's  inviolate  Unity ;  he  is 
especially  devoted  to  it. 

God  is  parted  from  the  very  highest  forms  of  created  life  by 
a  measureless  interval,  and  yet  the  universe  is  a  real  reflection 
of  His  Nature  \  The  relation  of  the  creatures  to  God  is  three- 
fold. Nothing  exists  which  has  not  proceeded  originally  from 
God's  creative  Hand.  Nothing  exists  which  is  not  upheld  in 
being  and  perfected  by  God's  sustaining  and  working  energy. 
Nothing  exists  which  shall  not  at  the  last,  whether  mechanically 
or  consciously,  whether  willingly  or  by  a  terrible  constraint,  sub- 
serve God's  high  and  resistless  purpose.  For  as  He  is  the 
Creator  and  Sustainer,  so  He  is  the  One  last  End  of  all  created 
existences.  Of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  unto  Him,  are  all 
things  11^.  So  absolute  an  idea  of  God  excludes  all  that  is  local, 
transient,  particular,  finite.  God's  supreme  Unity  is  the  truth 
which  determines  the  universality  of  the  Gospel ;  since  the  Gospel 
unveils  and  proclaims  the  One  supreme,  world-controlling  God^^. 
Hence  the  Apostle  infers  the  deep  misery  of  Paganism.  The 
Pagan  representation  of  Deity  was  '  a  lie '  by  which  this  essential 
truth  of  God's  Being  o  was  denied.  The  Pagans  had  forfeited 
that  partial  apprehension  of  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
which  the  physical  universe  and  the  light  of  natural  conscience 
placed  within  their  reach.  They  had  yielded  to  those  instincts 
of  creature- worship  P  which  mere  naturalism  is  ever  prone  to 
indulge.  The  Incarnation  alone  subdues  these  instincts  by 
consecrating  them  to  the  service  of  God  Incarnate ;  while  beyond 

1  Bom.  i.  ao:  t&  7&p  di^para  tnhiov  Ik-nh  Krliretcs  Kdfffiov  rots  iroiiifieuri 
yoovficua  KaBoparau 

"^  Ibid.  xi.  36 :  2(r<  4^  abrov  Koi  9<*  abrov  K(d  els  abrhy  rh  irJana,  '  Alles 
ist  aus  QoU  ( Urgrund),  in  sofem  Alles  ans  Gottes  Schopferkrafte  hervor- 
gegangen  ist;  dwrch  Qott  (Vermittelungsgrund),  in  sofem  nichts  ohne 
Gottes  Vermittelung  (continuirliche  Einwirkong)  existirt ;  filr  Oott  {teleO' 
logische  Bestimmung),  in  sofem  Alles  den  Zwecken  Gottes  dient.*  Meyer 
inloc. 

"  Baur,  Vorlesungen,  p.  205:  'Anf  dieser  AufiPassung  der  Idee  Gottes 
becTiht  der  UuiversalismuB  des  Apostels,  wie  er  diess  in  dem  Satz  aasspricht, 
dass  Gk>tt  sowohl  der  Heiden  als  der  Jnden  Gott  sei.  Bom.  ii.  11,  iii.  39, 
X.  la.  Das  Christenthum  ist  selbst  nichts  anderes  (it  is  this,  but  it  is 
a  great  deal  more)  als  die  Aufhebung  alles  Particiilaristischen,  damit  die 
reine  absolute  Gottes-Idee  in  der  Menschheit  sich  verwirkliche,  oder  in  ihr 
zum  BewuBstsein  konmie.'  The  Pantheistic  touch  of  the  last  phrase  does 
not  destroy  the  general  truth  of  the  observation. 

^  Kom.  i.  25  :  /uer^AAo^ay  rijy  &A'^06iav  rov  &€0v  4y  r^  i^te^ieu 

P  Ibid.  vers.  18-35;  especially  23:  ffWo^ov  r^v  96^av  rov  ii<l>Bdprov 
0€oD  iy  dfMOtdifiari  ciiciJvos  <^aprov  kvOpflmov  jccd  xcreivwi/  koX  Tvr^a-vlit^uav 
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the  Church  they  perpetually  threaten  naturalistic  systems  with 
an  utter  and  disastrous  suhjection  to  the  empire  of  sense.  When 
man  then  had  fairly  lost  sight  of  the  Unity  and  Spirituality  of 
God,  Paganism  speedily  allowed  him  to  sink  heneath  a  flood  of 
nameless  sensualities ;  he  had  abandoned  the  Creator  to  become, 
in  the  most  debased  sense,  the  creature's  slaye  4. 

At  another  time  the  Apostle's  thought  rests  for  an  instant 
upon  the  elegant  but  impure  idolatries  to  which  the  imagination 
and  the  wealth  of  Greece  had  consecrated  those  beautiful  temples 
which  adorned  the  restored  city  of  Corinth.  *  To  us  Christians,' 
he  fervently  exclaims,  *  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father;  aU 
things  owe  their  existence  to  Him,  and  we  live  for  His  purposes 
and  His  glory  '.'  In  after  years,  St.  Paul  is  writing  to  a  fellow- 
labourer  for  Christ,  and  he  has  in  view  some  of  those  Gnostic 
imaginations  which  already  proposed  to  link  earth  with  heayen 
by  a  graduated  hierarchy  of  .^ns,  thus  threatening  the  re- 
introduction  either  of  virtual  polytheism  or  of  conscious  creature- 
worship.  Against  this  mischievous  speculation  the  Apostle 
utters  his  protest ;  but  it  issues  from  his  adoring  soul  upwards 
to  the  footstool  of  the  One  Supreme  and  Almighty  Being  in  the 
richest  and  most  glorious  of  the  doxologies  which  occur  in  his 
Epistles.  God  is  the  King  of  the  ages  of  the  world ;  He  is  the 
imperishable,  invisible,  only  wise  Being  •.  God  is  the  Blessed 
and  Only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ;  He 
only  has  from  Himself,  and  originally,  inmiortality ;  He  dwells 
in  the  light  which  is  inaccessible  to  creatures ;  no  man  has  seen 
Him ;  no  man  can  see  Him ;  let  honour  and  power  be  for 
ever  ascribed  to  Him  *. 

4  Bom.  i.  34:  irapeSooKey  ainohs  6  Behs  iv  reus  iiridufAlais  tQp  KapBm¥ 
avrau  eis  aKaBapffiay.  Ibid.  ver.  a6 :  ets  nddri  ^rifiias.  Ibid.  ver.  a8  :  cif 
ii,B6Kifiov  vovv.     See  the  whole  context. 

'  I  Cor.  viii.  5,  6 :  koI  yhp  eXirep  eiVl  \ey6fxevoi  Oeol,  etrc  4v  oifpavf,  etrc 
M  yrjs  (the  two  spheres  of  polytheistic  invention)  fio-trep  etVl  6fo\  voWol, 
Kcd  K^pioi  iroAAof*  AAA*  rnuy  cIs  Behs  6  Uariip,  4^  ov  rk  ircii^Ta,  ical  rjfieTs 
tls  avT6y, 

*  I  Tim.  i.  1 7 :  t^  9^  fiatriXii  rSiv  ald^voav,  k<f>Bdpr<^f  hopdrip  fi6v<^  cro^t^ 
Qe^,  Ttu^  Kcd  b6^a  eis  robs  cduvas  rav  aldovoov.  Here  fx6v(f  <ro<p^  06^  ex- 
cludes current  Gnostic  claims  on  behalf  of  .^iOns ;  in  Bom.  xvi.  37  (with 
which  compare  St.  Jude  25)  it  contrasts  the  Divine  Wisdom  manifested 
in  the  plan  of  Bedemption  through  Jesus  Christ  with  human  schemes  and 
theories,  whether  Jewish  or  Gentile. 

^  I  Tim.  vi.  15,  16:  6  /xaKdpios  Kal  fi6pos  Bvvdffrris,  &  ffcuriXehs  r&v  ficurt- 
\€v6vT09Vf  icol  Kvpios  rS>v  Kvpi€v6vTaVf  6  fiSvos  <EX(»v  6i.Btafa(riav,  ^ws  oIkSop 
kvpSffiroVf  hv  elSey  ouScU  &v6pwKuyf  ovB^  tSctv  hT&yarai,  ^  Ti/i^  Ktd  Kpdros 
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St.  Paul  is,  beyond  all  question,  an  earnest  monotheist ;  his  faith 
is  sensitively  jealous  on  behalf  of  the  supremacy  and  the  rights 
of  God.  What  then  is  the  position  which  he  assigns  to  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  scale  of  being  f  That  he  believed  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  merely  a  man  is  a  paradox  which  could  be  maintained  by  no 
careful  reader  of  his  Epistles.  But  if,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
Christ  is  more  than  man,  what  is  He  %  Is  He  still  only  an  Arian 
Christ  \  or  is  He  a  Divine  Person  f  In  St.  Paul's  thought  this 
question  could  not  have  been  an  open  one.  His  earnest,  sharply- 
defined  faith  in  the  One  Most  High  God  must  force  him  to  say 
either  that  Christ  is  a  created  Being,  or  that  He  is  internal  to 
the  Essence  of  God.  Nor  is  the  subject  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
admit  of  accommodation  or  compromise  in  its  treatment.  In 
practical  matters,  and  where  the  law  of  God  permits,  St.  Paul 
may  become  all  things  to  all  men  that  he  may  by  all  means  save 
some  ^.  But  he  cannot,  as  if  he  were  a  pagan  politician  of  old, 
or  a  modern  man  of  the  world,  compliment  away  his  deepest 
faith  ^.  He  cannot  ascribe  Divinity  to  a  fellow-creature  by  way 
of  panegyrical  hyperbole ;  his  belief  in  Gk)d  is  too  poweriiil,  too 
exacting,  too  keen,  too  real.  St.  Paul  may  teach  the  Athenians 
that  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  the  all-present,  all- 
encompassing  Life  of  Gody ;  he  may  bid  the  Corinthians  expect 
a  time  when  God  shall  be  known  and  felt  by  every  member  of 
His  great  family  to  be  all  in  all*.  But  St.  Paul  cannot  merge  the 
Maker  and  Buler  of  the  universe,  so  gloriously  free  in  His  creative 
and  providential  action^  in  any  conception  which  identifies  Him 
with  the  work  of  His  hands,  or  which  reduces  Him  to  the  level 
of  an  impersonal  quality  or  force.  The  Apostle  may  contemplate 
the  vast  hierarchy  of  the  blessed  angels,  ranging  in  their  various 
degrees  of  glory  between  the  throne  of  God  and  the  children  of 
men  ^.  But  no  heavenly  intelligence,  however  exalted,  is  seen 
in  his  pages  to  trench  for  one  moment  upon  the  incommunicable 
prerogatives  of  God.  St.  Paul  may  describe  the  regenerate  life 
of  Christians  in  such  terms  as  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that 
Christ's  true  members  become  divine  by  spiritual  communion 
with  God  in  His  Blessed  Son  c.  But  the  saintliest  of  men,  the 
most  exalted  and  majestic  of  seraphs,  are  alike  removed  by  an 
infinite  interval  from  the  One  Uncreated,  Self-existent,  Incor- 

•  1  Cor.  ix.  22.  »  2  Cor.  i.  i8,  ii.  17.  ^  Acts  xvii.  28. 

■  I  Cor.  XV.  28.  •  Kom.  ix.  21. 

^  Col.  i.  16.     These  hierarchical  distinctions  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
served among  the  fallen  angels  (Eph.  vi.  12). 

«  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17 ;  vi.  19,  20. 
VI J 
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ruptible  Essence  d.  There  is  no  room  in  St.  Paul's  thought  for 
an  imaginary  being  like  the  Arian  Christ,  hovering  indistinctly 
between  created  and  Uncreated  life ;  since,  where  God  is  be- 
lieved to  be  so  utterly  remote  from  the  highest  creatures  beneath 
His  throne,  Christ  must  either  be  conceived  of  as  purely  and 
simply  a  creature  with  no  other  than  a  creature's  nature  and 
rights,  or  He  must  be  adored  as  One  Who  is  for  ever  and  neces- 
sarily internal  to  the  Uncreated  Life  of  the  Most  High. 

a.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  the  author  of  'Ecce  Homo' 
that  *  the  trait  in  Christ  which  filled  St.  Paul's  whole  mind  was 
His  condescension ; '  and  that  '  the  charm  of  that  condescension 
lay  in  its  being  voluntary  ©.'  Certainly.  But  condescension  is 
the  act  of  bending  from  a  higher  station  to  a  lower  one ;  and 
the  question  is,  from  what  did  Christ  condescend  %  If  Christ  was 
merely  human,  what  was  the  human  eminence  from  which 
St.  Paul  believed  Him  to  be  stooping?  Was  it  a  social  emi- 
nence 1  But  as  the  favourite  of  the  synagogue,  and  withal  as  pro- 
tected by  the  majesty  of  the  Eoman  franchise^,  St.  Paul  occupied 
a  social  position  not  less  widely  removed  from  that  of  a  Galilean 
peasant  leading  a  life  of  vagrancy,  than  are  your  circumstances, 
my  brethren,  who  belong  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  this 
country,  removed  from  the  lot  of  the  homeless  multitudes  who 
day  by  day  seek  relief  in  our  workhouses.  Was  it  an  intellec- 
tual eminence?  But  the  Apostle  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  and  had  drawn  largely  from  the  fountains  of  Greek 
thought  and  culture,  had  at  least  enjoyed  educational  advantages 
which  were  utterly  denied  to  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.  Was  it 
then  a  moral  eminence  %  But,  if  Jesus  was  merely  Man,  was  He,  I 
do  not  say  morally  perfect,  but  morally  eminent  at  all  1  Was  not 
His  self-assertion  such  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  truthful 
recognition  whatever  of  the  real  conditions  of  a  created  exist- 
ence 1  But  was  the  eminence  from  which  Christ  condescended 
angelical  as  distinct  from  human?  St.  Paul  has  drawn  the 
sharpest  distinction  between  Christ  and  the  angels;  Christ  is 
related  to  the  angels,  in  the  belief  of  the  Apostle,  simply  as  the 
Author  of  their  being  8;  while  the  appointed  duties  of  the 
angels  are  to  worship  His  Person  and  to  serve  His  servants  \ 

What  then  was  the  position  from  which  Christ  condescended  % 
Two  stages  of  condescension  are  indeed  noted,  one  within  and 


^  itom.  xi.  34-36. 

•  Ecce  Homo,  p.  49.  '  Acts  xxii.  29. 

*  Col,  i.  16,  *>  Heb.  i.  6,  14. 
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one  beyond  the  limits  of  our  Lord's  Human  Life.  Being  found 
in  fashion  as  a  Man,  He  voluntarily  humbled  Himself  and  be- 
came obedient  unto  death  i.  But  the  earlier  and  the  greater  act 
of  condescension  was  that  whereby  He  had  become  Man  out  of 
a  state  of  pre-existent  glory  \  St.  Paul  constantly  refers  to  the 
pre-existent  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Second  Adam  differs 
from  the  first  in  that  He  is  *from  heaven  l'  When  ancient 
Israel  was  wandering  in  the  desert,  Christ  had  been  Him- 
self invisibly  present  as  Guardian  and  Sustainer  of  the  Lord's 
people  ™.  St.  Paul  is  pleading  on  behalf  of  the  poor  Jewish 
Churches  with  their  wealthier  Corinthian  brethren ;  and  he 
points  to  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who,  when  He 
was  rich,  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through  His 
poverty  might  be  rich»*.  Here  Christ's  eternal  wealth  is  in 
contrast  with'fiis  temporal  impoverishment.  For  His  poverty 
began  with  the  manger  of  Bethlehem ;  He  became  poor  by  the 
act  of  His  Licamation ;  being  rich  according  to  the  unbegun, 
unending  Life  of  His  Higher  Nature,  He  became  poor  in  time  ®. 
When  St.  Paul  says  that  our  Lord  was  '  manifested  in  the  flesh  p,' 

*  Phil.  ii.  8 :  (rx'^/Aan  c6oc06lf  &s  AvOponros,  irctir§lv»a'€P  iavrhy,  yeySfityos 
vviiKoos  /K€xp(  davdrov,  Oavarov  8i  crrot/pov. 

^  Ibid.  vers.  6,  Ji  ip  fiofKpy  Btov  &wiipx»i^9  •  •  itunhv  iKivwtrt,  fMpip^p 
SovKov  Xafidy, 

^  I  Cor.  xv.  47 :  6  Bt^r^pos  iufBponros  \b  Yixipios]  i^  obpayov,  Cf.  Tert.  adv. 
Marc.  v.  lo. 

'^  I  Cor.  X.  4 :  tj  Sk  irerpa  [the  w^pa  iucoXovBovaa  commemorated  by 
Jewish  traditions]  ^v  6  XpiffT65,  Ibid.  ver.  9:  firj^k  iitireipdCufiey  rhy 
Xpiarhy,  Ka0ii)s  KaCriyes  ahrSay  irretpaircuf. 

"  2  Cor.  viii.  9 :  ywdxrKer^  yhp  r^v  x^^^  '''^^  Kvplou  rinwv  *J7I(tov  XpiOTov, 
tin  Bi    vfias  i-Kr<joxsvar€  irKoifftos  tiy,  tvo   hfius   ry  iK%ivov   xrwx^^a  irXow- 

<>  Baur  suggests  that  ivr^x^^^  need  mean  no  more  than  that  Christ  was 
poor.  (Yorlesungen,  p.  193.)  But  '  der  Aorist  bezeichnet  das  einst  gesche- 
hene  Eintreten  des  Armseins  (denn  irre^x^^^'^  heisst  nicht  arm  werden, 
sondem  arm  sein),  nicht  das  von  Christo  gefuhrte  ganze  Leben  in  Armuth 
und  Niedrigkeit,  wobei  er  gleichwohl  reioh  an  Gnade  gewesen  sei.*  (Meyer 
in  2  Cor.  viii.  9.) 

P  I  Tim.  iii.  16:  4<pay€p<&eri  h  trapKi  Cf.  Bishop  Ellioott  in  loc.  The 
bishop  pronounces  ^s  to  be  the  reading  of  the  Codex  A,  'after  minute 
personal  inspection/  and  has  adopted  it  in  his  text.  Mr.  Scrivener  however 
has  examined  the  Codex  more  recently,  and  with  a  different  result.  '  On 
holding  the  leaf/  he  says,  'up  to  the  light  one  singularly  bright  hour, 
February  7,  1 861,  and  gazing  at  it  with  and  without  a  lens,  with  eyes 
which  have  something  of  the  power  and  too  many  of  the  defects  of  a  mi- 
croscope, I  saw  clearly  the  tongue  of  the  €  througjfi  the  attenuated  vellum, 
crossing  the  circle  about  two  thirds  up,  (much  above  the  thick  modem 
line),  the  knob  at  its  extremity  falling  without  ^'d  c^t^<&.    0\i  \&.^w% 
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he  at  least  implies  that  Christ  existed  before  this  manifestation  ; 
when  St.  Paul  definitely  ascribes  to  our  Lord  the  function  of  a 
Creator  who  creates  not  for  a  Higher  Power  but  for  Himself,  we 
rise  from  the  idea  of  pre-existence  to  the  idea  of  a  relationship 
towards  the  universe,  which  can  belong  to  One  Being  alone. 
This  will  presently  be  considered. 

Certainly  St.  Paul  used  the  terms  '  form  of  Qod/  ^  image  of 
God,'  when  speaking  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  <i.  But 
these  terms  do  not  imply  that  Christ's  Divinity  only  resembles 
or  is  analogous  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Father.  They  do  not 
mean  that,  as  Man,  He  represents  the  Divine  Perfections  in 
an  inferior  and  partial  manner  to  our  finite  intelligence  which 
is  incapable  of  raising  itself  sufficiently  to  contemplate  the  trans- 
cendent reality.  They  are  necessary  in  order  to  define  the 
personal  distinction  which  exists  between  the  Divine  Son  and 
the  Eternal  Father.  Certainly  it  is  no  mere  human  being  or 
seraph  Whom  St.  Paul  describes  as  being  *  over  all,  God  blessed 
for  ever'.'  You  remind  me  that  these  words  are  referred  by 
some  modem  scholars  to  the  Eternal  Father.  Certainly  they 
are:  but  on  what  grounds?  Of  scholarship?  What  then  is 
St.  Paul's  general  purpose  when  he  uses  these  words  %  He  has 
just  been  enumerating  those  eight  privileges  of  the  race  of 
Israel,  the  thought  of  which  kindled  in  his  true  Jewish  heart 
the  generous  and  passionate  desire  to  be  made  even  anathema 
for  his  rejected  countrymen.  To  these  privileges  he  subjoins  a 
climax.  The  Israelites  were  they,  e^  hv  o  Xpta-ros  t6  Kara  aapKa^ 
6  &u  em  ndvraav  Qeos  cvXoyrfTos  fls  tovs  ala>va5.  It  was  from  the 
blood  of  Israel  that  the  true  Christ  had  sprung,  so  far  as  His 
Human  Nature  was  concerned ;  but  Christ's  Israelitic  descent  is, 
in  the  Apostle's  eyes,  so  consummate  a  glory  for  Israel,  because 
Christ  is  much  more  than  one  of  the  sons  of  men;    because 


down  the  leaf  I  saw  immediately  after  (but  not  at  the  same  moment)  the 
slight  shadow  of  the  real  ancient  diameter,  only  just  above  the  recent  one.* 
Still,  on  a  review  of  the  whole  mass  of  external  proof,  particularly  of  the 
verdict  of  Codex  »,  and  of  the  versions  and  Fathers,  Mr.  Scrivener,  decides 
for  bs  as  the  probable  reading  although  '  he  dares  not  pronounce  0€bs  a  cor- 
ruption.*  See  the  very  full  statement  in  his  'Introduction  to  the  Criticism 
of  the  N.  T.,  3rd  ed./  pp.  637-642.  If  then  it  be  admitted  that  the  reading 
02  is  too  doubtful  to  be  absolutely  relied  on ;  in  any  case  our  Lord's  Pre- 
existence  lies  in  the  i<J}avfpiij0T)  (i  St.  John  i.  2),  which  cannot  without  violence 
be  watered  down  into  the  sense  of  Christ's  manifestation  in  the  teaching 
and  belief  of  the  Church,  as  distinct  from  His  manifestation  in  history. 

fl  Phil.  ii.  6;  Col.  i.  15. 

*■  Rom.  ix,  5, 
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by  reason  of  His  Higher  Pre-existent  Nature  He  is  *  over  all, 
God  blessed  for  ever.'  This  is  the  natural  •  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage. If  the  passage  occurred  in  a  profane  author  and  its  sense 
and  structure  alone  had  to  be  considered,  few  critics  would 
think  of  overlooking  the  antithesis  between  Xpiarbs  t6  Kara  a-apKa 
and  Qehg  eiXoyrjrds  *.  Still  less  possible  would  it  be  to  destroy 
this  antithesis  outright,  and  to  impoverish  the  climax  of  the 
whole  passage,  by  cutting  off  the  doxology  from  the  clause 
which  precedes  it,  and  so  erecting  it  into  an  independent  ascrip- 
tion of  praise  to  God  the  Father  ^.    If  we  should  admit  that  the 

*  BeuBs,  Thdol.  Ghr^.  ii.  76,  note.  M.  Reuss  says  that  the  Catholic  inter- 
pretation of  Bom  ix.  5  is  Texplication  la  plus  simple  et  la  plus  naturelle.* 
'  Man  hat  hier  verschiedene  Auswege  gesacnt,  der  Nothwendigkeit  zu  entge- 
hen,  [6]  &v  iirl  irtbneoy  6c^f  auf  Christnm  zu  beziehen ;  aber  bei  jedem  bieten 
sie  solclie  Schwierigkeiten  dar,  die  immer  wieder  aof  die  einfachste  und  von 
der  Gnuumatik  gebotene  Auslegnng  zorttckfUhren.'  (Usteri,  Entwickelnng 
des  Faulinischen  Lehrbegriffee,  p.  309. )  That  the  text  was  understood  in 
the  early  Church  to  apply  to  Jesus  Christ  will  appear  from  St.  Iren.  iii.  16. 3 ; 
Tert.  adv.  Prax.  13,  15;  St.  Hipp.  c.  Noet.  6;  Origen  in  Bom.  vii.  13; 
Cone.  Ant.  a.d.  269,  ap.  Bouth,  Beliq.  Sacr.  iii.  293;  St.Athan.  Orat. 
c.  Ar.  i.  10,  iv.  i,  sub  init. ;  Theodoret,  Hser.  Fab.  v.  14 ;  St.  Chrys.  de 
Incompr.  Dei  Nat.  v.  a ;  in  Joan.  hom.  zzziii.  i ;  in  i  Cor.  hom.  zx.  3 ; 
St.  Cyr.  Alex.  Contr.  Julianum,  x.  328.  It  seems  probable  that  any  non- 
employment  of  so  striking  a  passage  by  the  Catholics  during  their  earlier 
controversial  struggles  with  the  Arians  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  fear 
of  being  chatged  with  construing  it  in  a  Sabellian  sense.  (Cf.  Olsh.  in 
loc. ;  Beiche,  Conmi.  ii.  m6S,  note.)  The  language  of  the  next  age  was 
unhesitating:  clirty  ainhp  'hrl  irimmu*  .  .  .  '06Oy'  . .  .  ' €h\oyriThp*  .  .  . 
%Xovr€5  oZv  Thv  Xpiarbv  koI  6yra  Behu  ical  tbKoyrrrhyg  ahr^  icpofficuviiffwfjLev. 
St.  Prod,  ad  Arm.  (Labbe,  iii.  1231.)  Wetstein  erroneously  assumed  that 
those  early  fathers  who  refused  to  apply  b  hrX  irdin-cop  &ths  to  Christ  would 
have  objected  to  the  predicate  actually  employed  by  the  Apostle,  M  trdprup 
&€6s,  (Cf.  Fritzsche,  Comm.  in  Bom.  i.  p.  262  sqq.)  And  indeed  Sodnus 
himself  (see  Tholuck  in  loc.)  had  no  doubt  of  the  reference  of  this  passage 
to  Christ;  although  he  explained  it  of  a  conferred,  not  of  a  'natural* 
Divinity.  (Cat.  Bac.  159  sqq.)  See  too  Dr.  Vaughan,  Comm.  in  loc., 
against  the  'harsh,  evasive  and  most  needless  interpretation,*  which  applies 
it  to  the  Father. 

*  Observe  Bom.  i.  3,  where  ix  anr4pfiaros  AaBlS  Karii  <rdpica  is  in  contrast 
with  Tiov  &90V  .  .  .  KOTcb  Uvevfia  'Aytwrhnis,  Here  as  trdp^  designates  the 
lower  human  Nature  in  Christ,  Tlvevfia  'Aytwaivris  must  mean  "Bia  Higher 
Divine  Nature,  conceived  of  generally,  according  to  which  He  is  the  Son 
of  Grod.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  nowhere  called  wevfui  ayMaivr\s  in  the  New 
Testament,  while  irvcOfia  is  used  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  St.  John  iv.  24 ; 
2  Cor.  iii.  17 ;  Heb.  ix.  14.    See  Philippi  in  loc. ;  Lect.  VI.  p.  344,  note. 

^  As  to  the  punctuation  of  this  passage  the  early  MSS.  themselves  of 
course  determine  nothing ;  but  the  citations  and  versions  to  which  Lach* 
mann  generally  appeals  iar  the  formation  of  his  text  are  decisively  in  favour 
of  referring  b  t^v  to  Xptffros.    The  Sabellian  use  of  the  text  to  ignKss^^  >;2da^. 
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doctrine  of  Christ's  Godhead  is  not  stated  in  this  precise  form 
elsewhere  in  St.  Paul's  writings  ^,  that  admission  cannot  be  held 


the  Father  became  Man,  and  the  orthodox  replies  shewing  that  this  was 
not  the  sense  of  the  passage,  equally  assume  that  the  doxological  clause 
refers  to  Christ.  Nothing  can  with  safety  be  inferred  as  to  the  received 
reading  in  the  Church  from  the  general  and  of  course  prejudiced  statement 
of  the  Emperor  Julian,  that  rhv  yovv  *lri(rovu  otre  UavKos  irSkfJiria-cy  eheiv 
0€<Jv.  St.  Cyril,  cont.  Jul.  x.  init.,  Op.  tom.  vi.  p.  327.  Besides  CL  (Tisch. 
ed.  8),  two  cursive  MSS.  of  the  twelfth  century  (5  and  47)  inteipose  a 
punctuation  after  adpKa,  and  so  raise  the  following  clause  into  an  inde- 
pendent doxology  addressed  to  God  the  Father.  But  the  construction 
which  is  thus  rendered  necessary  (i)  makes  the  participle  &v  altogether 
superfluous.  In  a  Cor.  xi.  31,  d  &v  ciiXoyryrhs  eis  rohs  cu&uas  is  an  exactly 
parallel  construction  to  that  of  Bom.  ix.  5.  (Cf.  also  Bom.  i.  35.)  It  is 
instructive  to  observe  the  facility  with  which  the  natural  force  of  the 
passage  is  at  once  recognised  in  the  former  and  denied  in  the  latter  case 
(see  Prof.  Jowett  in  loc.,  and  Baur,  Vorlesungen,  p.  194,  who  begs  the 
question, — 'Christus  ist  noch  wesenllich  Mensch,  nicht  Gott*).  There  is 
no  authority  for  transposing  6  ti>v  into  Stv  6  (with  Schlichting,  Whiston, 
and  Whitby),  in  order  to  evade  the  natural  force  of  the  participle,  (a)  The 
construction  which  the  isolation  of  the  clause  renders  necessary  violates 
the  invariable  usage  of  Biblical  Greek.  '  If  the  Apostle  had  wished  to 
express  ''God,  Who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever, '  he  must,  according 
to  the  unvarying  usage  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  LXX.  (which 
follows  the  use  of  "|T>3),  have  placed  ih\orft\^6s  first,  and  written  thXoynrhs 
d  &p  K.T.A..  There  are  about  forty  places  in  the  Old  Testament  and  five 
in  the  New  in  which  this  formula  of  doxology  occurs,  and  in  every  case 
the  arrangement  is  the  same,  "  Blessed  be  the  Grod  Who  is  over  iJl,  for 
ever.**  *  (Christ.  Rem.  April  1856,  p.  469.)  In  the  only  apparent  exception, 
Ps.  Ixviii.  19,  LXX.  (cited  by  Winer,  N.  T.  Gr.  Eng.  Tr.  p.  573),  K{,pios 
6  &€hs  evXoyrjrhSf  €u\oyrirhs  Kvptos,  the  first  €v\oy7ir6s  has  no  corresponding 
word  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  if  not  interpolated  is  a  paraphrastic  clause, 
intended  to  concentrate  rhetorical  emphasis  on  the  doxology  of  the  usual 
form,  which  follows.  Dean  Alford  observes  that  i  Elings  x.  6 ;  a  Chron. 
ix.  8;  Job  i.  21 ;  Ps.  cxii.  a,  are  not  exceptions;  'since  in  all  of  them 
the  verb  ftrj  or  yevoiro  is  expressed,  requiring  the  substantive  to  follow  it 
closely.*  We  may  be  very  certain  that,  if  iirl  irdvrwv  &€6s  could  be  proved 
to  be  an  unwarranted  reading,  no  scholar  would  hesitate  to  say  that  d  ^y 
evKoynrhs  K.r.X.  should  be  referred  to  the  proper  name  which  precedes  it. 

*  Our  Lord  is  not,  we  are  reminded,  called  ^vXoyrjrSs  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament.  But  evXoynixhos  is  certainly  applied  to  Him,  St.  Matt. 
xxi.  9 ;  St.  Luke  xix.  aS ;  and  as  regards  evKoyriTSs,  the  limited  number 
of  the  doxologies  addressed  to  Him  might  account  for  the  omission.  The 
predicate  could  only  be  refused  to  Him  on  the  ground  of  His  being,  in  the 
belief  of  St.  Paul,  merely  a  creature ;  whereas  St.  Paul  calls  Him  06<Js, 
Eph.  V.  5.  See  Lect.  VI.  p.  340,  note ;  Harless  and  Riickert  in  loc. ;  Col. 
ii.  a,  rod  &€ov  Xpicrrov ;  Tisch.  8th  ed.,  where  the  comma  before  Xpia-rov  is 
unwarranted ;  and  Tit.  ii.  13,  fjieyas  0€<Js  (cf.  notey,  p.  319).  It  is  arbitrary  to 
maintain  that  no  word  can  possibly  be  applied  to  a  given  subject  because 
there  is  not  a  second  instance  of  such  application  within  a  limited  series 
of  books.     Even  if  the  application  of  &  &u  ivl  vdmap  Bths  f^XoynrSs  to 
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to  justify  US  in  violently  breaking  up  the  passage,  in  order  to 
escape  from  its  natural  meaning,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  deny 
that  St.  Paul  could  possibly  have  employed  an  ^tto^  Xcyo/xevov. 
Nor  in  point  of  fact  does  St.  Paul  say  more  in  this  famous  text 
than  when  in  writing  to  Titus  he  describes  Christians  as  '  look- 
ing for  the  blessed  hope  and  appearing  of  the  glory  of  our  great 
God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  Who  gave  Himself  for  usy.' 
Here  the  grammar  apparently,  and  the  context  certainly,  oblige 
us  to  recognise  the  identity  of  *  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ'  and 
*our  Great  God,*  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Christians  are  not 
waiting  for  any  manifestation  of  the  Father.     And  He  Who 

Christ  were  an  Sir.  \^y.,  it  would  be  justified  by  the  consideration  that  a 
writer  who  habitually  thinks  of  Christ  as  God  (Col.  i.  1 5,  i6, 1 7 ;  Eph.  i.  23 ; 
Rom.  i.  7 ;  I  Cor.  i.  3 ;  Rom.  x.  13 ;  Phil.  ii.  10, 1 1)  would  naturally  call  Him 
Grod  in  a  passage  designed  to  express  in  the  most  vivid  terms  the  crowning 
privilege  of  Iffliiel.  Against  ht\  frdmeoy  BtSs,  besides  the  foregoing  ob- 
jection, it  is  further  urged  that  it  cannot  be  applied  to  our  Lord,  Who, 
although  consubstantial  with,  is  subordinate  to,  tiie  Eternal  Father,  and 
withal  personally  distinct  from  Him ;  cf.  Eph.  iv.  5 ;  i  Cor.  viii.  6,  where, 
however,  see  p.  309,  note  h.  But  St.  Paul  does  not  call  our  Lord  d  i'wl 
irdvrwy  &€hs;  the  article  would  lay  the  egression  open  to  a  Sabellian 
construction;  St. Paul  says  that  Christ  is  ivl  iravrcop  ^(6s,  where  the 
Father  of  course  is  not  included  among  r&  xivra,  i  Cor.  xv.  37 ;  and  the 
sense  corresponds  substantially  with  Acts  x.  36,  Rom.  x.  la.  It  asserts 
that  Christ  is  internal  to  the  Divine  Essence,  without  denying  His  personal 
distinctness  from,  or  His  filial  relation  to,  the  Father.  Cf.  Alford  in  loc. ; 
Usteri,  Entwickelung  des  Paulinischen  Lehrbegriffes,  p.  309  sqq. ;  01s- 
hausen,  Comm.  in  loc. 

'  Tit.  ii.  13 :  irpoffZex&tievoi,  T^y  fuucaplay  4\iriha  Ktd  4n<pdv€iay  rris  iS^ris 
rod  fxeydKov  @fov  (col  "SooTTJpos  ^fi&p  'Ir/ffoO  Xpiarrov,  ts  liicoKfP  icanhy  dirip 
Tifi&v.  *  Nicht  Gott  nnd  Christus,  sondem  bloss  Christus  gemeint  ist ;  denn 
es  ist  von  der  herrlichen  Wiederkunfb  Christ!  die  Rede,  nnd  eine  &schei- 
nung  Gk>ttes  (of  the  Father)  anzunehmen,  ware  ausser  aUer  Analogic ;  auch 
bediirffce  Grott  der  Yater  nicht  erst  des  erhebenden  und  preisenden  Epithets 
jxeyaSf  vielmehr  deutet  auch  dieses  auf  Christum.*  (Usteri,  Lehrbegriff, 
p.  310.)  For  St.  Paul's  habitual  association  of  4fri<f>av€la  rrjs  h6^r)s  with 
Christ,  cf.  2  Thess.  ii.  8 ;  i  Tim.  vi.  14 :  a  Tim.  i.  10 ;  a  Tim.  iv.  i,  8.  To 
these  arguments  Bishop  EUicott  adds  that  the  subsequent  allusion  to  our 
Lord's  profound  Self-humiliation  accounts  for  St.  Paul's  ascribing  to  Him, 
by  way  of  reparation,  '  a  title,  otherwise  unusual,  that  specially  and  anti- 
thetically marks  His  glory,*  and  that  two  ante-Nicene  writers,  Clemens 
Alexandr.  (Protrep.  7)  and  St.  Hippolytus,  together  with  the  great  bulk 
of  post-Nicene  fathers,  although  not  all,  concur  in  this  interpretation. 
The  bishop  holds  that  grammatically  there  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
this  interpretation,  but,  on  account  of  the  defining  genitive  ^fiwv,  nothing 
more.  Nevertheless,  taking  the  great  strength  ^  the  exegetical  evidence 
into  account,  he  sees  in  this  text  a  'direct,  defimte,  and  even  studied 
declaration  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Eternal  Son.'  See  his  note ;  Words- 
worth in  loc. ;  Middleton,  Greek  Article,  ed.  Rose,  p.  393 ;  Pfleiderei 
Paulinismus,  Kap.  xi.  p.  474. 
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gave  Himself  for  us  can  be  none  other  than  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  that  most  solemn  passage 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  is  read  by  the  Church 
in  the  Communion  Service  on  Palm  Sunday  ^s,  in  order,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  remind  Christians  of  the  real  dignity  of  their 
suffering  Lord.  Our  Lord's  Divine  Nature  is  here  represented 
as  the  seat  of  His  Eternal  Personality ;  His  Human  Nature  is 
a  clothing  which  He  assumed  in  time.  *Ev  iiop(f>^  Qeov  vnapxa^Vf 
.  . .  iavTov  cKcvaxrff  fiop^^v  dovXov  \a^d>v  ^.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  by  the  mysterious  statement  that  Christ,  being  in  the 
form  of  God,  did  not  look  upon  equality  with  God  {t6  chai  la-a 
Qe^)  as  a  prize  to  be  seized  and  kept  hold  on^  {ovk  &pirayixbv 
fiyrjaaro).  It  has  been  maintained  that  St.  Paul  is  here  contrasting 
the  apostolic  belief  in  our  Lord's  condescending  love  with  an  early 
Gnostic  speculation  respecting  an  -^on.  Tms  iEon  desired  by 
an  immediate  and  violent  assault  to  lay  hold  on  the  invisible  and 
incomprehensible  God ;  whereas  God  could  only  be  really  known 
to  and  contemplated  by  the  Monogenes.  The  ambition  of  the 
fabled  iEon  is  thus  said  to  be  in  contrast  with  the  '  self-empty- 
ing' of  the  Eternal  Christ.  Such  a  contrast,  if  it  had  been  in 
the  Apostle's  mind,  would  have  implied  the  Absolute  Pre-existent 
Divinity  of  Christ.  Christ  voluntarily  lays  aside  the  glory 
which  was  His ;  the  fabled  Man  would  violently  grasp  a  glory 

*  See  Epistle  for  Sunday  next  before  Easter. 

*  Phil.  ii.  6,  7.  *Die  Gnostiker  sprachen  von  einem  Aeon,  welcher  das 
absolute  Wesen  Gottes  auf  unmittelbare  Weise  erfassen  wollte,  und  weil  er 
80  das  an  sich  Unmogliche  erstrebte  aus  dem  irA^pwjLia  in  das  (ceVoj/iaherabfiel. 
Dieser  Aeon  begieng  so  gleichsam  einen  Kaub,  weil  er,  der  in  der  Qualitat 
eines  gottlichen  Wesens  an  sich  die  Fahigkeit  hatte,  sich  mit  dem  Absoluten 
zu  vereinigen,  diese  Identitat,  welche  erst  durch  den  ganzen  Weltprocess 
realisirt  werden  konnte,  gleichsam  sprungweise,  mit  Einem  Male,  durch 
einen  gewaltsamen  Act,  oder  wle  durch  einen  Kaub  an  sich  reissen  wollte. 
So  erhalt  erst  die  bildliche  Vorstellung  eines  apirayfx6s  ihre  eigentliche 
Bedeutung.*  (Baur,  Vorlesungen,  p.  266.)  Compare,  however,  Meyer, 
Philipperbrief,  p.  68,  Anmerkung.  Baur  has  spun  a  large  web  out  oiF 
St.  Irenseus,  Adv.  Haer.  I.  2.  i.  2.  The  notion  that  the  -^Eon  sought  to 
attain  an  identity  with  God, — and  this  assumption  is  necessary  in  order 
to  construct  a  real  parallel  with  St.  Paul*s  words,— has  no  foundation  in 
the  text  of  St.  Irenaeus. 

*>  Cf.  Bp.  Ellicott  in  loc. ;  and  in  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  436 ;  Bollinger,  First 
Age  of  the  Church,  p.  163.  (E.  T.)  renders  apirayfihv  as  'a  spoil  which  was 
not  His  by  right,  and  of  which  He  might  be  deprived.*  apir,  is  clearly 
a  thing  or  state,  not  an  action.  Thus  the  description  of  the  glory  from 
which  our  Lord  stooped  ends  at  {firdpx(oy'»  the  description  of  His  con- 
deBoension  begins  with  ovx  apTrayfihp,  and  aAV  has  its  full  force. 
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which  could  not  rightfully  belong  to  hun.  But  if  this  explana- 
tion of  the  energetic  negative  phrase  of  the  Apostle  should  not 
be  accepted,  it  is  in  any  case  clear  that  the  force  of  St.  Paul's 
moral  lesson  in  the  whole  passage  most  depend  upon  the  real 
Divinity  of  the  Incarnate  and  Self-immolating  Christ.  The 
point  of  our  Lord's  example  lies  in  His  emptying  Himself  of 
the  glory  or  *  form'  of  His  Eternal  Godhead.  Woiiihless  indeed 
would  have  been  the  force  of  His  example,  had  He  been  in 
reality  a  created  Being,  who  only  abstained  from  grasping 
tenaciously  at  Divine  prerogatives  which  a  creature  could  not 
have  arrogated  to  himself  without  impious  folly  c.  Christians 
are  to  have  in  themselves  the  Mind  of  Christ  Jesus ;  but 
what  that  mind  is  they  can  only  understand,  by  considering 
what  His  Apostle  believed  Christ  Jesus  to  have  been,  before 
He  took  on  Him  the  form  of  a  servant  and  became  obedient 
unto  death. 

Perhaps  the  most  exhaustive  assertion  of  our  Lord's  Godhead 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  is  that  which 
occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  ^.  This  magnificent  dog- 
matic passage  is  introduced,  after  the  Apostle's  manner,  with  a 
strictly  practical  object.  The  Colossian  Church  was  exposed  to 
the  intellectual  attacks  of  a  theosophic  doctrine,  which  degraded 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  rank  of  one  of  a  long  series  of  inferior  beings, 
supposed  to  range  between  mankind  and  the  supreme  God. 
Against  this  positiou  St.  Paul  asserts  that  Christ  is  the  (Ikohv  tov 
Oeov  TOV  doparov — ^the  Lnage  of  the  Invisible  God®.  The  ex- 
pression eUav  TOV  Qeov  supplements  the  title  of  *the  Son.*  As 
'the  Son'  Christ  is  derived  eternally  from  the  Father,  and  He  is 
of  One  Substance  with  the  Father.  As  '  the  Image,'  Christ  is, 
in  that  One  Substance,  the  exact  likeness  of  the  Father,  in  all 
things  except  being  the  Father.  The  Son  is  the  Image  of  the 
Father,  not  as  the  Father,  but  as  God :  the  Son  is  *  the  Image 

*  The  Arian  gloss  upon  this  text  was  this :  Sri  Bths  &v  ixdrronf  ohx  fipTraa-e 
Th  etyai  lira  t^  ®c^  t<5  fi€yd\eo  koX  fielCoyu  St.  Chiysostom  comments  thus : 
Kal  fiiKphs  Koi  fi€yas  Qehs  ^vi ;  Kcd  reb  *EAA.7}ytic&  rois  ttjs  ^KKXriffias  B6yfia(rty 
ivetadytre ; .  .  .  Ei  yi^  fitiq>h5,  ir&s  koI  6e^f  ;  (Hom.  yi.  in  loc.)  Mop<t)^  is 
the  'manner  of  existence;'  and  oidy  Grod  could  have  the  'manner  of 
existence*  of  Grod.  Trench.  Syn.  N.  T.  p.  348.  Cp.  8<J|a,  St.  John  xvii.  5. 
Of  this  iJLop<p^  (as  distinct  from  Deity  Itself)  our  Lord  iKepoxrey  favr6v. 
The  word  6irdpx(»y  points  to  our  Lord's  'original  subsistence'  in  the 
splendour  of  the  Godhead.  The  expression  iy  fiopfpfj  0eoS  iirdpxav  is 
virtually  equivalent  to  rh  thai  Xffa  &€^,  See  Dean  Alford's  exhaustive 
note  upon  this  passage. 

d  Col.  i.  15-17.  •  Of .  2  Cor.  iv.  4 :  Us  itrrtp  (Uioy  rod  0€ov, 
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of  Gkxl.'  The  uk^v  is  indeed  originally  God's  unbegun,  unending 
reflection  of  Himself  in  Himself ;  but  the  ^vdiv  is  also  the  Organ 
whereby  God,  in  His  Essence  invisible,  reveals  Himself  to  His 
creatures.  Thus  the  f  tica)i/  is,  so  to  speak,  naturally  the  Creator, 
since  creation  is  the  flrst  revelation  which  God  has  made  of 
Himself.  Man  is  the  highest  point  in  the  visible  universe ;  in 
man,  God's  attributes  are  most  luminously  exhibited ;  man  is  the 
image  and  glory  of  God  ^.  But  Christ  is  the  Adequate  Image 
of  God,  God's  Self-reflection  in  His  Own  thought,  eternally  pre- 
sent with  Himself.  As  the  6ixa>v,  Christ  is  the  Trpwroroicoff  irocn^r 
KTi(r€(os:  that  is  to  say,  not  the  First  in  rank  among  created 
beings,  biU  born  before  any  created  beings  s.  That  this  is  a 
true  sense  of  the  expression  is  etymologically  certain  ^ ;  but  it 
is  also  the  only  sense  which  is  in  real  harmony  with  the  relation 
in  which,  according  to  the  context,  Christ  is  said  to  stand  to  the 

'  I  Cor.  xi.  7 :  €lKi)v  koI  5^|a  0coO. 

«  itpuyrSroKos  wa8  apparently  preferred  by  St.  Paul  to  TCfMrSyovoi,  the 
favourite  Alexandrian  word,  because  it  suggested  that  Christ  was  the 
true  Messiah  as  well  as  the  true  Logos.    Lightfoot,  Colossians,  p.  aia. 

^  As  (iKdiv  here  defines  our  Lord's  relation  to  Grod  the  Father,  so  trpeor^' 
TOKOS  defines  His  relation  to  the  creatures.  &ov\€rai  8€t|af  on  vph  vda-yis  riis 
leriac^s  itrriy  6  Tl6s'  ir«s  &v ;  Si^  yevirfiffecos'  oifxovy  koL  rwv  aYYe\<av  irp6» 
repos,  Kol  o0T(uy,  &orr€  Kot  avrhs  ^Kriffev  avTois,  (Theophyl.  in  loo.)  Christ 
is  not  the  first  of  created  spirits;  He  exists  before  them,  and  as  One 
'begotten  not  made.*  *Der  genit,  vd<n}s  Kria-fas  ist  nicht  Gknit.  partitiv, 
(obwohl  diess  noch  de  Wette  fiir  unzweifelhaft  halt),  weil  iracra  icrurts  nicht 
die  ganze  Schopfung  heisst,  mithin  nicht  die  Kategorie  oder  Qesammtheii 
aussagen  kann,  zu  welcher  Christus  als  ihr  erstgebomes  Individuum  gehore  : 
es  heisst,  jedwedes  Qesch^pf;  vrgl.  z.  iraaa  olKoSofiiif  Eph.  ii.  ai),  sondem 
es  ist  der  Genit.  comparat. :  der  Srstgebome  in  Vergleich  mit  jedem  Ge^ 
schdpfe  (s.  Bemhardy,  p.  139),  d.  h.  eher  geboren  als  jedes  G^eschopf.  Vrgl. 
Bahir  z.  St.  u.  Emesti  XJrsprung  d.  Siinde,  p.  241.  Anders  ist  das  Ver- 
haltniss  Apoc.  i.  5 :  vpofrSroKos  r5>v  veKpwy,  wo  rwv  yeKp&v  die  Kategorie 
anzeigt,  vrgl.  vpurSroKos  4v  iroWoTs  6.d€\(po7s  (Rom.  viii.  29).  Unser  (xenit. 
ist  ganz  zu  fassen  wie  der  vergleichende  Genit.  bei  rrpuros  Joh.  i.  15,  30; 
Winer,  p.  218  ;  Fritzsche  ad  Rom.  ii.  p.  421.  Das  Vergleichungs-Moment 
ist  das  Yerhaltniss  der  Zeit,  imd  zwar  in  Betreff  des  Ursprungs :  da  aber 
letzterer  bei  jeder  Kriffis  anders  ist  als  bei  Christo,  so  ist  nicht  •irpuT6KTi<rros 
oder  irp<0r6v\a(rTos  gesagt,  welches  von  Christo  eine  gleiche  Art  der  Entste- 
hung  wie  von  der  Creatur  anzeigen  wiirde,  sondem  Trp(or6roKos  gewahlt, 
welches  in  der  Zeitvergleichung  des  Ursprungs  die  absonderliche  Art  der 
Entstehung  in  Betreff  Christi  anzeigt,  dass  er  namlich  von  Gott  nicht 
getchaffen  sei,  wie  die  anderen  Wesen,  bei  denen  diess  in  der  Benennung 
Krltris  li^,  sondem  geboren,  aus  dem  Wesen  Gottes  gleichartig  hervorge- 
gangen.  Richtig  Theodoret :  obx  &>s  aB€\<p^u  exwv  t)?i/  Kri<riy,  oAA*  ms 
irph  TFd(r7js  Krifffufis  ycvvrjdfis.  Wortwidrig  ist  daher  die  Arianische  Erkla- 
rung,  dass  Christus  als  das  erste  Qesch'dpf  Oottes  bezeichnet  werde.'  Meyer, 
Kolps^erbrief,  p.  184.     See  Lightfoot,  Colossians.  p.  ai2. 
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created  universe  ^  That  relation,  according  to  St.  Paul,  is 
threefold*  Of  all  things  in  earth  and  heaven,  of  things  seen  and 
unseen,  of  the  various  orders  of  the  angelic  hierarchy,  of  thrones, 
of  dominions,  of  principalities,  of  powers — ^it  is  said  that  they 
were  created  in  Christ,  by  Christ,  and  for  Christ.     '£y  aan^^ 

(KTicrBri   .  •  •  .  di*  airovy  Koi  els  avrbv  tfienaTcui,     In  Him.      There 

was  no  creative  process  external  to  and  independent  of  Him ; 
since  the  archetypal  forms  after  which  the  creatures  are  modelled, 
and  the  sources  of  their  strength  and  consistency  of  being,  eter- 
nally reside  in  Him^.  By  Him.  The  force  which  has  sum- 
moned the  worlds  out  of  nothingness  into  being,  and  which 
upholds  them  in  being,  is  His ;  He  wields  it ;  He  is  the  One 
Producer  and  Sustainer  of  all  created  existence.  For  Him. 
He  is  not,  as  Arianism  afterwards  pretended,  merely  an  inferior 
workman,  creating  for  the  glory  of  a  higher  Master,  for  a  God 
superior  to  Himself.  He  creates  for  Himself ;  He  is  the  End  of 
created  things  as  well  as  their  immediate  Source  ;  and  in  living 
for  Him  every  creature  finds  at  once  the  explanation  and  the 
law  of  its  being.  For  '  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  Him  aU 
things  consist  K'     After  such  a  statement  it  follows  naturally 

'  Schleiermaclier*8  desire  to  apply  to  the  new  creation,  what  is  here  said 
of  the  natural,  illustrates  his  tendency  '  to  expound  the  BibU  by  the  verdict 
of  his  consciousness,  instead  of  permitting  his  consciousness  to  be  regulated 
by  the  Bible.*    Auberlen  on  the  Divine  Itevelation,  pt.  a.  iv.  2.  a. 

J  Compare  Bom.  xi.  36 :  i^  ahrov  koX  81*  aJlnov  koX  §1$  cdnlw  t&  irdyrsi. 
As  in  this  passage  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  Gkxl,  without  hinting  at  any 
distinction  of  Persons  within  the  Gkxlhead,  he  writes  i^  ahrov,  not  iy  ain^. 
The  Eternal  Father  is  the  ultimate  Source  of  all  life,  both  intra  and  extra 
Deum ;  while  the  production  of  created  beings  depends  inmiediately  upon 
the  Son.  The  other  two  prepositions — the  last  being  theologically  of  most 
import— correspond  in  the  two  passages. 

■  iicrlaBri  describes  the  iiet  of  creation ;  ^fcrurrai  points  to  creation  as 
a  completed  and  enduring  fact.  In  iv  avr^,  the  preposition  signifies  that 
'in  Ghristo  beruhete  (ursachlich)  der  Act  der  Schopfung,  so  dass  die  Voll- 
ziehung  derselben  in  Seinen  Person  hegrilndet  wttr,  und  ohne  ihn  nichi 
geschehen  ware.*  Cf.  St.  John  i.  3 :  X'^P^^  adroS  iyhero  oxiith  %Vt  t  y4yov€v. 
But  although  the  preposition  immediately  expresses  the  dependence  ci 
created  life  upon  Christ  as  its  cause,  it  hints  at  the  reason  of  this  depend- 
ence, namely,  that  our  Divine  Lord  is  the  eausa  exempUvru  of  creation,  the 
KdfffjLos  vanrhs,  the  Archetype  of  all  created  things,  '  die  Dinge  ihrer  Idee 
nach,  Selbst,  er  tragt  ihre  Wesenheit  in  sich.*     (Olshausen  in  loo.) 

^  Col.  i.  17  1  'coi  ahr6s  iffri  irph  irdvrcoyf  Koi  ri  irdvra  iv  ahr^  avv4<rrriK€. 
Meyer  in  loc.  'Und  £r  (£r  eben),  durch  welchen  und  fiir  welchen  ra 
irdvra  ^itricrrou,  hat  eine  friihere  Existenz  als  Alles,  und  das  Sammtliche 

besteht  in  ihm Tph  irdvrotv  wie  irpoyrSroKos  von  der  Zeit,  nicht  vom 

Range ;  wiederhoU  und  nachdrilcJcUch  betont  wird  von  P.  die  Pjri&ezistar 
Christi.  Statt  tEtrri  hatte  er  ^v  sagen  konnen  (Joh.  i.  i) ;  jenes  abtr  \ 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  a  comparison  is  instituted  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism ;  and  this  comparison  turns  partly  on 
the  spiiitual  advantages  which  belong  to  the  two  systems  respec- 
tively, and  partly  on  the  relative  dignity  of  the  persons  who 
represent  the  two  dispensations,  and  who  mediate  accordingly, 
in  whatever  senses,  between  God  and  humanity.  Thus  our 
Incarnate  Lord  as  the  one  great  High-priest  is  contrasted  with 
Aaron  o  and  his  successors.  Thus  too  as  the  one  perfect  Be- 
vealer  of  God,  He  is  compared  with  Moses  p  and  the  Jewish 
prophets.  As  the  antitype  of  Melchisedec,  Christ  is  a  higher 
Priest  than  Aaron  <i ;  as  a  Son  reigning  over  the  house  of  God, 
Christ  is  a  greater  Euler  than  the  legidator  whose  praise  it  was 
that  he  had  been  a  faithful  servant  i*.  As  Author  of  a  final, 
complete,  and  unique  revelation,  Christ  stands  altogether  above 
the  prophets  by  whom  God  had  revealed  His  Mind  in  many 
modes  and  in  many  fragments,  in  revelations  very  various  as  to 
their  forms,  and,  at  certain  epochs,  almost  incessant  in  their 
occurrence  ■.  But  if  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism 
was  to  be  completely  established,  a  fui*ther  comparison  was 
necessary.  The  later  Jewish  theologians  had  laid  much  stress 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  Sinaitic  Law  through  the  agency 
of  angels  acting  as  delegates  for  the  Most  High  God^.  The 
Author  of  Christianity  might  be  superior  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  but  could  He  challenge  comparison  with  those  pure 
and  mighty  spirits  compared  with  whom  the  greatest  of  the 
sons  of  Israel,  as  beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  were  insignificant 
and  sinful  Y    The  answer  is,  that  if  Christ  is  not  the  peer  of  the 

ability  by  Biesenthal,  '  Das  Troetschreiben  des  Ap.  Panlus  an  die  Hebraer,' 
Leipzig,  1878,  cf.  pp.  19-43  [1881]. 

0  Heb.  V.  4;  X.  II.  »  Ibid.  iii.  1-6. 

«  Ibid.  vii.  i-aa. 

'  Ibid.  iii.  5,  6 :  iccJ  Mwcr^f  iikv  marhs  ip  i\<jp  r^  otxtp  tdnov,  &s  Oepdiruv, 
. .  •  .  Xpiarbs  Jie,  its  vlhs  ivl  rhv  oXkov  axnov^  oZ  otK6s  i<rfi€v  ti/jlus.  The 
preceding  words  are  yet  more  noteworthy :  Moses  and  the  house  of  Israel 
stand  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  relation  of  creature  to  the  Creator.  ir\€iovos 
yhp  S6^7is  oZros  irapa  Muarjy  ij^lunai,  KaO'  ttrov  irXeiova  rifiifv  lx<*  "^"^^  otKou  6 
KaraaKtvdffas  airrov.  xos  yhp  oJkos  KarcurKevdCerai  vir6  rivos'  6  Si  rh  trdyra 
KaraarKevdaras  (so.  Jesus  Christ),  €fe6s.  So  too  the  &vh  Stov  (uvros  of 
ver.  1 2  refers  most  naturally  to  our  Lord,  not  to  the  Father. 

'  Ibid.  i.  I :  iroKvfiepcis  Kcd  ico\vTp6v»s  xcUou  &  Bcbs  KaXiicras  rots  •Karpdatv 
iv  rols  Trpo<p^T(us. 

*  Ibid,  n,  21   6  81'  &yy4\(av  KaXriOfls  \6yos.    Acts  vii.  38 :    fitrii  rov 
ayyeXov  rod  \a\ovmos  ainf  iv  ry  6p€i  Stvfi.    Ibid.  ver.  53 :  otrivts  i\dfi§T9 
rov  v6fiov  tis  Siarayits  kyyeKav,    Gal.  iii.  19 :    b  y6/jLOS  .  .  •  vj 
biaray^ls  81*  ayytKwv, 

VI] 
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angels,  this  is  because  He  is  their  Lord  and  Master  ^.  The  angels 
are  ministers  of  the  Divine  Will ;  they  are  engaged  in  stated 
services  enjoined  on  them  towards  creatures  lower  than  them- 
selves, yet  redeemed  by  Christ  \  But  He,  in  His  glory  above 
the  heavens,  is  invested  with  attributes  to  which  the  highest 
angel  could  never  pretend.  In  His  crucified  but  now  enthroned 
Humanity,  He  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high^;  He  is  seated  there,  as  being  Heir  of  all  things  x; 
the  angels  are  themselves  but  a  portion  of  His  vast  inheritance. 
The  dignity  of  His  titles  is  indicative  of  His  essential  rank  7. 
Indeed  He  is  expressly  addressed  as  God^;  and  when  He 
is  termed  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  Son,  the  full  sense  of  that 
term  is  drawn  out  in  language  adopted,  as  it  seems,  from  the 
Book  of  Wisdom'*,  and  not  less  explicit  than  that  which  we 
have  been  considering  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  although 
of  a  distinct  type.  That  He  is  One  with  God  as  having 
streamed  forth  eternally  from  the  Father's  Essence,  like  a 
ray  of  light  from  the  parent  fire  with  which  it  is  unbrokenly 
joined,  is  implied  in  the  expression  aurcwyaa-fia  Trj£  d6^s  ^.  That 
He  is  both  personally  distinct  from,  and  yet  literally  equal 
to,  Him  of  Whose  Essence  He  is  the  adequate  imprint,  is 
taught  us  in  the  phrase  xapaKrfjp  rrjs  vTroardaeag^,      By  Him, 


°  Heb.  ii.  3 :  a-arriptas  .  . .  itpx^v  \afiov<ra  \tt\eicr0cu  81&  rov  Kvplov, 

^  Ibid.  i.  14:  \eiTovpyiKii  in^ctJ/Liara,  els  Sicacoviav  avoar€W6fj.€ua  81^  robs 

fiiWovras  K\ripoyofi€7v  fftarrjpltiy, 

^  Ibid.  ver.  3 :    iicdditrfv  iv  JJ€|(§  t^j  tiiydKw(rlvi\s  iv  h^Kois,    The 

Biiperiarity  of  Christ  to  the  Angels  is  already  implied  in  the  climax  at 

Gal.  iv.  14,  while  the  elevation  of  Christ's  Manhood  above  all  orders  of 

A-ngelic  life  is  taught  in  Eph.  i.  20,  ai. 

*  Heb.  i.  a  :  K\ripov6fiop  -ndvrwv, 

y  Ibid,  ver,  4 :  rotroxntf  Kpeirrwv  y€v6fi€vos  rS>v  hryyikoiVf  %<rcfi  Jiia^op^epop 
irop'  avrovs  KiK\'npov6iiiiKiv  6voiia.  As  to  ytv6ii€voSf  it  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  subject  of  the  whole  passage  is  the  Word  now  truly  Incarnate, 
and  not,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  the  pre-existent  Logos  alone.  The 
'Yiv6ix€vos  would  therefore  refer  to  the  exaltation  of  our  Lord*s  Humanity. 
(See  Ebrard,  Comm.  in  loc.)  St.  Ojrl  observes  that  it  does  not  imply 
that  in  ChrisVs  superior  nature  He  could  be  made  superior  to  angels, 
Thes.  p.  199. 

■  Heb.  i.  8 :  irphs  Se  thy  Tlbv,  *  d  OpSvos  crou,  d  Bebs,  tis  top  cua>va  rov 
alwfos*     Ps.  xlv.  6. 

»  Wisd.  vii.  26 ;  of.  Lect.  II.  p.  63. 

^  Heb.  i.  3. 

•  Ibid.  A.  V.  has  *  Express  image  of  His  Person.'  •  So  Beza,  who  dreaded 
Arianism,  and  accordingly  used  'Person'  instead  of  'Substance,'  froir. 
an  apprehension  that  the  latter  rendering  would  here  imply  something 
inconsistent  with  the  Homoousion. 

[  LECT. 
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therefore,  the  uniyerfie  was  made^;  and  at  this  moment  all 
things  are  preserved  and  upheld  in  being  by  the  fiat  of  His 
almighty  word^.  What  created  angel  can  possibly  compare 
with  Him  Y  In  the  Name  which  He  bears  and  which  unveils 
His  Nature  ^ ;  in  the  honours  which  the  heavenly  intelligences 
themselves  may  not  refuse  to  pay  Him,  even  when  He  is  enter- 
ing upon  His  profound  Self-humiliation  s ;  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween their  ministerial  duties  and  His  Divine  and  unchanging 
Eoyalty^;  in  His  relationship  of  Creator  both  to  earth  and 
heaven^;  and  in  the  majestic  certainty  of  His  trumph  over 
all  who  shall  oppose  the  advance  of  His  kingdom  \ — ^we  recog- 
nise a  Being,  for  Whose  Person,  although  It  be  clothed  in  a 
finite  Human  Nature  ^,  there  is  no  real  place  between  humanity 
and  God.  While  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  lays  even  a 
stronger  emphasis  than  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament 
upon  Christ's  true  Humanity  °^,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that 
no  other  book  more  explicitly  asserts  the  reality  of  His  Divine 
prerogatives  n. 

3.  Enough  will  have  been  said,  to  shew  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
believed  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  in  the  moral  sense 
of  Socinianism,  nor  in  the  ditheistic  sense,  so  to  speak,  of 
Arianism,  but  in  the  literal,  metaphysical,  and  absolute  sense 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Those  passages  in  his  writings  which 
may  appear  to  interfere  with  this  conclusion  are  certainly  to 
be  referred  either  to  his  anxiety  to  insist  upon  the  reality  of 
our  Lord's  Manhood,  or  to  his  recognition  of  the  truth  that 
Christ's  Eternal  Sonship  is  Itself  derived  from  the  Person 
of  the  Father.  From  the  Father  Christ  eternally  receives  an 
equality  of  life  and  power,  and  therefore,  as  being  a  recipient. 
He  is  so  far  subordinate    to   the   Father.     We   have   indeed 

^  Heb.  i.  a :  81*  oS  koX  to2>s  atwvat  ivoiritrtv.  See  DelitzBch  and  Biesenthal, 
in  loc. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  3 :  ipipoav  rt  rh  irAifra  r^  ^tAort  ttjs  9vvdiA€09S  aitrw, 
'  Ibid.  ver.  5  :  Tlis  fMv  tl  <r6.    See  Biesenthal,  in  loo. 

'  Ibid.  ver.  6:    irpoffKuirqardrwaay  ain^  irdirrts  &yyt\oi   6cov.     Psahn 
xcvii.  7. 
^  Heb.  i.  7-9,  14. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  10:  arh  icot*  &px^'>  K^pie,  d^y  yrjp  iOefieXlaa-as,  Kcd  tprya  rSav 
Xeipiav  ffov  fifflv  ol  ovpavoi, 

*  Ibid.  ver.  13:  rrphs  rlva  tk  rOv  hrfyiXoiV  ^prixi  iroT9,  'KiJdov  in^t^icov 
tioUf  ews  tiu  B<a  robs  4xBpo(>s  ffov  bitoirS^iov  tS>v  iro^&v  ffov  ; 

*  Ibid.  iii.  a  :  irtarhi^  tvra  ry  vovi\ir€ani  ahr6v, 
™  Ibid.  ii.  14,  18,  iv.  15,  v.  7.     So  xiii.  ao. 

^  Gf.  especially  Heb.  xiii.  8,  than  which  no  stronger  language  oould  be 
employed  to  describe  the  Alone  Unchangeable. 
VI] 
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already  seen  that  Christ's  eternal  derivation  from  the  Father  is 
set  forth  nowhere  more  fully  than  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
and  by  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  Himself.  But  the  doctrine 
before  us,  as  it  lies  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  is  not  to  be 
measured  only  by  an  analysis  of  those  particular  texts  which 
proclaim  it  in  terms.  The  evidence  for  this  great  doctrine 
is  not  really  in  suspense  until  such  time  as  the  critics  may 
have  finally  decided  by  their  microscopical  and  chemical  ap- 
paratus, whether  the  bar  of  the  e  in  a  famous  passage  of 
St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  or  is  not  really  discernible 
in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript.  The  doctrine  lies  too  deep  in  the 
thought  of  the  Apostle,  to  be  affected  by  such  contingencies  <>.  You 
cannot  make  St.  Paul  a  preacher  of  Humanitarianism,  without 
warping,  mutilating,  degrading  his  whole  recorded  mind.  Par- 
ticular texts,  when  duly  isolated  from  the  Apostle's  general 
teaching,  may  be  pressed  with  plausible  effect  into  the  service 
of  Arian  or  Humanitarian  theories ;  but  take  St.  Paul's  doctrine 
as  a  whole,  and  it  must  be  admitted  to  centre  in  One  Who 
is  at  once  and  truly  God  as  well  as  Man. 

St.  Paul  never  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  pupil  of  less 
originality  and  genius  might  speak  of  a  master  in  moral  truth, 
whose  ideas  he  was  recommending,  expanding,  defining,  defend- 
ing, popularizing,  among  the  men  of  a  later  generation.  St.  Paul 
never  professes  to  be  working  on  the  common  level  of  human 
power  and  knowledge  with  a  master  from  whom  he  differed,  as 
an  inferior  teacher  might  differ,  only  in  the  degree  of  his  capacity 
and  authority.  St.  Paul  always  writes  and  speaks  as  becomes 
the  slave  of  Jesus.  He  is  indeed  a  most  willing  and  enthusiastic 
slave,  reverently  gathering  up  and  passionately  enforcing  all 
that  touches  the  work  and  glory  of  that  Divine  Master  to  Whom 
he  has  freely  consecrated  his  liberty  and  his  life. 

In  St.  Paul's  earliest  sermons,  we  do  not  find  the  moral 
precepts  of  Jesus  a  more  prominent  element  than  the  glories 
of  His  Person  and  of  His  redemptive  work.     That  the  reverse 


<»  This  is  indirectly  recognised  by  those  writers  who  would,  for  instance, 
deny  the  Pauline  authorship  of  such  Epistles  as  those  to  the  Ephesiana 
and  Colossians,  for  this  reason  among  others,  that  our  Lord*8  profound 
relations  to  the  Church,  as  set  forth  in  these  Epistles,  involve  a  doctrine 
of  His  Person,  which  they  reject ;  cf.  Baur,  Vorlesungen  liber  N.  T. 
Theologie,  273,  sqq.  Pfleiderer  regards  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  as 
due  to  the  later  influence  of  Alexandrianism  upon  St.  Paul's  doctrine ; 
while  that  to  the  Ephesians,  he  says,  belongs  to  the  transition  stage  from 
'Paulimsin'  to  ' Catholicittm.'     'Paulinismus/  1873.  pp.366,  431  [1881I. 
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is  the  case  is  at  once  apparent  from  a  study  of  the  great  dis- 
course which  was  pronounced  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Pisidian 
Antioch.  The  past  history  of  Israel  is  first  summarized  from  a 
point  of  view  which  regards  it  as  purely  preparatory  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  anticipated  Saviour  p  ;  and  then  the  true 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  is  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  the  testimony 
of  John  the  Baptist  4,  to  the  correspondence  of  the  circumstances 
of  Christ's  Death  with  the  prophetic  announcements',  and  to 
the  historical  feet  of  His  resurrection  from  the  graved  which 
had  been  witnessed  by  the  apostles  as  distinctly^  as  it  had  been 
foretold  by  the  prophets  ^.  -Thus  the  Apostle  reaches  his  prac- 
tical conclusion.  To  believe  in  Jesus  Chnst  is  the  one  condition 
of  receiving  remission  of  sins  and  (how  strangely  must  such 
words  have  sounded  in  Jewish  ears!)  justification  from  all 
things  from  which  men  could  not  be  justified  by  the  divinely- 
given  law  of  Moses  V.  To  deny  Jesus  Christ  is  to  incur  those 
penalties  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  denounced  against  scornful 
indifPerence  to  the  voice  of  God  and  to  the  present  tokens  of 
His  Love  and  Power  ^. 

At  first  sight,  St.  Paul's  sermon  from  the  steps  of  the  Areo- 
pagus might  seem  to  be  rather  Theistic  than  Christian.  St.  Paul 
had  to  gain  the  ear  of  a  '  philosophical '  audience  which  imagined 
that  *  Jesus  and  the  Besurrection '  were  two  *  strange  demons  ^,' 
who  might  presently  be  added  to  the  stock  of  deities  already 
venerated  by  the  Athenian  populace.  St.  Paul  is  therefore  eager 
to  set  forth  the  lofty  spirituality  of  the  God  of  Christendom ; 
but,  although  he  insists  chiefly  on  those  Divine  attributes  which 
are  observable  in  Nature  and  Providence,  his  sermon  ends  with 
Jesus.  After  shewing  what  God  is  in  Himself  7,  and  what  are 
the  natural  relations  which  subsist  between  God  and  mankind  », 
St.  Paul  touches  the  conscience  of  his  Athenian  audience  by  a 
sharp  denunciation  of  the  vulgar  idolatry  which  it  despised^,  and 
he  calls  men  to  repent  by  a  reference  to  the  coming  judgment, 

p  Acts  xiii.  17-33.  «  Ibid.  vers.  34,  25.  *  Ibid.  vera.  36-30. 

•  Ibid.  ver.  30.  *  Ibid.  ver.  31.  "  Ibid.  vers.  33-37. 

*  Ibid.  vara.  38,  39 :  hih  ro^ov  6fuv  &<fifcris  afiapri&y  KaraYyeWerai'  Kcti 
airh  trdtrrtov  S)v  ovk  ridvviiBfjrf  ip  Tf)  p6fi^  MaaeMs  ^iKauoQrivcUp  ip  rolrtf  vas 

^  Ibid.  ver.  40:  fi\4irer€  oZv  /a^  ^^X^  itp*  tficu  rh  elp7jfi4vov  iv  rois 
irpoifyfiTous*  '"iBert,  ol  Koreuppovriral,  Koi  Oaufidtrart  Kcd  i,<pavla0rirf'  5ti  ^pyop 
iyw  ipydCo/J-ou  iv  rais  rifidpcus  bixStv,'     Hab.  i.  5* 

'  Acts  zvii.  18 :  ^ivooy  9cu/ioylw  SoKCt  KarayytKfhs  ehau. 

y  Ibid.  vers.  34,  35.  ■  Ibid.  vers.  36-38. 

»  Ibid.  vers.  29,  30. 
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which  conscience  itself  foreshadowed.  But  the  certainty  of  that 
judgment  has  been  attested  by  the  historical  fact  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus ;  the  risen  Jesus  is  the  future  Judge  ^. 

Or,  listen  to  St.  Paul  as  with  fatherly  authority  and  tender- 
ness he  is  taking  his  leave  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  Christ,  the 
presbyters  of  Ephesus,  on  the  strand  of  Miletus.  Here  the 
Apostie's  address  moves  incessantly  round  the  Person  of  Jesus. 
He  protests  that  to  lead  men  to  repentance  towards  Qod  and 
faith  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ^,  had  been  the  single  object 
of  his  public  and  private  ministrations  at  Ephesus.  He  counts 
not  his  life  dear  to  himself,  if  only  he  can  complete  the  mission 
which  is  so  precious  to  him  because  he  has  received  it  from  the 
Lord  Jesus  d.  The  presbyters  are  bidden  to  *  shepherd  the 
Church  of  God  which  He  has  purchased  with  His  Own  Blood  e ;' 
and  the  Apostle  concludes  by  quoting  a  saying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  which  has  not  been  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  but  which 
was  then  reverently  treasured  in  the  Church,  to  the  effect  that 
*  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ^.* 

Li  the  two  apologetic  discourses  delivered,  the  one  from  the 
stairs  of  the  tower  of  Antonia  before  the  angry  multitude,  and 
the  other  in  the  council-chamber  at  Caesarea  before  King 
Agrippa  II.  of  Chalcis,  St.  Paul  justifies  his  missionary  activity 
by  dwelling  upon  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  and 
immediately  followed  his  conversion.  Everything  had  turned 
upon  a  fact  which  the  Apostle  abundantly  insists  upon; — ^he 
had  received  a  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  His  heavenly  glory. 
It  was  Jesus  Who  had  spoken  to  St.  Paul  from  heaven  8 ;  it  was 
Jesus  Who  had  revealed  Himself  as  persecuted  in  His  suffering 
Church  h ;  it  was  to  Jesus  that  St.  Paul  had  surrendered  his 
moral  liberty  * ;  it  was  from  Jesus  that  he  had  received  specific 

**  Acts  xvii.  31 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  19. 

*  Acts  XX.  2 1  :  SiaixapTup6/A€vos ....  rV  ^ts  fhv  Sthp  lA^rdpoiaVf  kcDl  irtany 
r^y  €19  rhy  Kvpiov  Tjfxwp  *lriaovp  XpicrrSv, 

*  Ibid.  ver.  24. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  28  :  iroiinatpcip  r^p  iKKKritriop  rod  Beov  [Kvpiov,  IHsch.  al.]  ^v 
ir€pi€jroi'fi<raTo  ^ih  rod  alfiaros  rov  i^lov.  See  Dr.  "Wordsworth's  note  in  loc. 
In  the  third  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament,  Dean  Alford  restored  the 
reading  rod  Qeov,  which  he  had  abandoned  for  Kvpiov  in  the  two  former 
editions.  See  especially  the  note  in  his  fifth  edition.  For  Kvpiov  are 
A,  C,  D,  E ;  for  (d€ov,  B,  w,  Syr.,  Vulg.  Compare  Scrivener,  Introduction 
to  Criticism  of  the  N.  T.,  ed.  3,  p.  620  sqq. 

'  Acts  XX.  35  :  iiPtifjLoviitiip  re  rS>p  hSycop  rov  Kvpiov  *l77<roD,  5ti  avrhs  elicv 
*  MaKdpiSv  4ffTi  fiaXAop  Si^dvai  ^  Xafx^dvetv.* 
'  Ibid.  xxii.  /;  xxvi.  14.       ^  Ibid.  xxii.  8;  xxvi.  15.      *  Ibid.  xxii.  10. 
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orders  to  go  into  Damascus  ^ ;  Jesus  had  commissioned  him  to 
he  a  minister  and  witness  hoth  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  of  the 
truths  which  were-  yet  to  be  disclosed  to  him  1 ;  it  was  by 
Jesus  that  he  was  sent  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  'to  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that,*  continued  the  Heavenly 
Speaker,  *  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance 
among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  Me  "^.'  It 
was  Jesus  Who  had  appeared  to  St.  Paul  when  he  was  in  an 
ecstasy  in  the  Temple,  had  bidden  him  leave  Jerusalem  suddenly, 
and  had  sent  him  to  the  Gentiles^.  The  revelation  of  Jesus  had 
been  emphatically  the  turning-point  of  the  Apostle's  life ;  it  had 
first  determined  the  direction  and  had  then  quickened  the 
intensity  of  his  action.  He  could  plead  with  truth  before  Agrippa 
that  he  had  not  been  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision  o. 
But  who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Lord  who  in  His  glorified 
Manhood  thus  speaks  to  His  servant  from  the  skies,  and  Who 
is  withal  revealed  to  him  in  the  very  centre  of  his  soul  p,  is  no 
created  being,  is  neither  saint  nor  seraph,  but  in  very  truth  the 
Master  of  consciences,  the  Monarch  Who  penetrates,  inhabits, 
and  rules  the  secret  life  of  spirits,  the  King  Who  claims  the 
fealty  and  Who  orders  the  ways  of  men  1 

St.  Paul's  popular  teaching  then  is  emphatically  a  *  preaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  Q.'  Our  Lord  is  always  the  Apostle's  theme ; 
but  the  degree  in  which  His  Divine  glory  is  unveiled  varies  with 
the  capacities  of  the  Jewish  or  heathen  listeners  for  bearing  the 
great  discovery.  The  doctrine  is  distributed,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
in  a  like  varying  manner  over  the  whole  text  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.      It   lies   in  those  greetings'  by  which  the  Apostle 


*  Acts  mi.  10.  *  Ibid.  rrvi.  i6.  ™  Ibid.  vers.  17,  18. 

i>  Ibid.  zzii.  17:    lyivvro  ....  irpo<T€vxoiii4vov  fiou  4y  rf  ^^p9f  Y^'^cerOoi 

fx€  Iv  iKffrdffcif  Kcd  iSeiv  avrhv  Kiyovrd  fioi,  Sireviroy  nai  Jf^cAOc  iv  rdxft  H 

'ItpovaoK-fuji.     Ibid.  ver.  ai :  els  %9v7i  fuucp^v  i^airo<rrt\&  at, 
®  Ibid.  zxyi.  19 :  ovk  iyfyd/xrjv  hireiO^s  ry  ohpavlpfi  ifwroffU^, 
^  Gral.  i.  15,  16 :  eMmffffv  6  Behs  ....  &iroica\t^ai  rhp  Tlhv  avrov  4y  ifioL 
4  Acts  iz.  20,  xvii.  3,  l^,  zzviii.  31  :  Hi^darKwy  rcb  xcpl  rod  Kvplov  'Irjirov, 

Cf.  Ibid.  V.  4a;    I  Cop.  i.  33;    a  Cop.  iv.  5;   Phil.  i.  15,  17,  18.    Hence 

Kom.  xvi.  35  :  rh  icfipuyfia  *lTiaov  Xpiarrov, 

'  Bom.  i.  7  :  x'^pis  ifiTv  koI  elp^yri  airh  Beov  Uarphs  i\yM>v  kclL  Kvptov  *lricrov 

Xptarrov.     I  Cor.  i.  3 ;  a  Cop.  i.  a  ;  Gal.  i.  3 ;  Eph.  i.  a ;  Phil.  i.  2  ;  Col.  i. 

2 ;  I  Thess.  i.  i ;  a  Thess.  i.  2  ;  Philemon  3.     In  i  Tim.  i.  a ;  2  Tim.  i.  a ; 

eheos  is  inserted  between  xdpis  and  fipiivn,  probably  because  Timothy,  on 

account  of  his  ministerial  responsibilities,  ne^ed  the  pitying  mercy  of  God 

more  than  unordained  Christians. 

VI] 
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associates  Jesus  Christ  with  God  the  Father,  as  being  the  source 
no  less  than  the  channel  of  the  highest  spiritual  blessings.  It  is 
pointedly  asserted  when  the  Galatians  are  warned  that  St.  Paul 
is  '  an  Apostle  not  from  men  nor  by  man,  hai  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  God  the  Father  *.'  It  is  implied  in  commands  and  benedic- 
tions^ which  are  pronounced  in  the  Name  of  Christ  without 
naming  the  Name  of  God  u.  It  underlies  those  early  apostolical 
hymns,  sung,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  Redeemer's  honour  ^ ;  it 

■  Gal.  i.  1 :  ovk  &ir*  kydp^wv  ov8e  8t*  i,v0p<&irov,  itWk  8i^  'Iritrov  Xpurrov 
Koi  0€oD  UaTpSs,    Compare  vers,  ii,  la. 

*  3  Thess.  iii.  6,  la. 

*  Kom.  zri.  ao :  ^  x^''  '''^^  Kvplov  rifiav  *lri<rov  Xpiorov  /uc0*  6fiSw,  i  Cor. 
xvi.  a3;  a  Cor.  ziii.  15.  InGkJ.  vi.  i8»  /lerk  rod  frveifiaros  6fjLwy,  Phil, 
iv.  a3 ;  i  Thess.  v.  a8.  a  Thess.  ii.  16 :  abrhs  8^  6  K^pios  rifi&y  ^Irjaovs 
Xpiffrhs,  Kcd  6  S€hs  fcal  Tlar^p  vfjwy,  6  ayatrfiaas  rifuis  Kcd  Bobs  frapdicKrio'iP 
aleoyiay  Ktd  i\irllia  Si.yc^w  iv  xfy^'^h  ""^opcucaXfTat  v/xcoy  riis  Kaphas,  Ktd  flrrif- 
pi^cu  hfjMs  iv  iravri  \Ay(p  tea}  ipytp  hyaB^.     a  These,  iii.  18. 

^  Such  are  i  Tim.  i.  15,  from  a  hymn  on  redemption:— 

XpiffThs  *Ii7<roOf 
^KBiv  els  rbw  K6<ryM¥ 
afxapTofKobs  a'aa'ai, 
A.nd  Ibid.  iii.  16,  from  a  hymn  on  our  Lord's  Incarnation  and  trinmph  :— 

i<pay€p^dri  iv  a'apki, 
ititKoui&Ori  iu  irveifiaxi, 
&<f>0ri  i.yyi\ois, 

iieripix^  ^^  e^vco'a', 
iiria'TevOri  iv  xSo'/itp, 
&vcX^(/>0i7  iv  8(J|j7. 

And  2  Tim.  ii.  1 1 -1 3,  from  a  hymn  on  the  glories  of  martyrdom  :— 

€t  ffvvawedtivofiev,  kou  a-u^iia-ofiev* 
tl  ^on^vofjLev,  Ko)  ovfifiaaiXt^o'ofiev 
ci  itpvofifiedOf  KoiK^Tvos  apvi)a'€Tcu  ti/jmS' 
cl  iLvioTovfiiv,  iKtivos  vto'Ths  fifveC 
iipvi\ffa<TBcu  kavrhv  oh  ^{tvaTai. 

And  Tit.  iii.  4-7,  from  a  hymn  on  the  way  of  salvation  ;  cf.  Keble's  Sermons 
Acad,  and  Occ.,  p.  iSa  : — 

5tc  8€  rj  xfiV^f^^^s  Kol  ri  <pi\€afdpQ>irla  i'Kf<pdv7i  rod  JUmvpos  rifjuiv  0£OT, 
OVK  i^  Kpytav  r&v  iv  BiKcuoa'{>y(j  S)v  ivoiifa'afxev  fjfius, 
&AA^  Karii  rhv  ahrov  ^\€ov,  Hffcofftv  -ijjuas-, 
81&  \ovrpov  wdKiyytvifflas,  koI  avaKcuvda-ews  TINETMATOS   'AFIOTy 
o5  i^^X^tv  i<p"  VfMS  irXouffias,  5tA  *IH20T  XP12TOT  rod  lUoriipos  Vfi&p^ 
Xva  ?ilKaiOtd€VT€S  TTJ  iKiivov  x^P^'''h 
K\r)pov6iJLOi  y€vd>fx€$a  /car'  ikvi^a  Cf»rjs  alcaviov. 

Although  in  Tit.  iii.  4  2«T^poy  Qeov  refers  to  the  Father,  it  is  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour  through  Whom  He  has  given  the  Spirit  and  the  sacraments, 
the  grace  of  justification,  and  an  inheritance  of  eternal  life.  Jesus  is  the 
more  prominent  Subject  of  the  hymn.  Compare  the  fragment  of  a  hymn, 
whether  for  a  baptism  or  on  penitence,  based  on  Isa.  Ix.  i,  and  quoted  in 
Eph.  V.  j^: — 
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justifies  the  thanksgiyings  and  doxologies  which  set  forth  His 
praise^.  It  alone  can  explain  the  application  of  passages, 
which  are  used  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  to 
the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  *  ;  such  an  application  would  have 
heen  impossihle  unless  St.  Paul  had  renounced  his  helief  in  the 
authority  and  sacred  character  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  or  had 
explicitly  recognised  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  was  Jehovah 
Himself  visiting  and  redeeming  His  people. 

Mark  too  how  the  truth  before  us  mingles  with  the  current 
topics  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  how  it  is  often  presupposed  even 
where  it  is  not  asserted  in  terms.  Does  that  picture  of  the 
future  Judge  Whose  Second  Coming  is  again  and  again  brought 
before  us  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  befit  one  who  is 
not  Divine  y  t  Is  the  Justifier  of  humanity  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Eomans  and  the  Galatians,  to  Whom  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  points  as  its  fulfilment,  only  a  human  martyr  after 
all  *  ?  Why  then  is  the  effect  of  His  Death  so  distinct  in  kind 
from  any  which  has  followed  upon  the  martyrdom  of  His  ser- 
vants*] How  comes  it  that  by  dying  He  has  achieved  that 
restoration  of  the  rightful  relations  of  man's  being  towards  God 
and  moral  truth'',  which  the  law  of  nature  and  the  Law  of 
Sinai  had  alike  failed  to  secure  f  Does  not  the  whole  repre- 
sentation of  the  Second  Adam  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans 
and  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  point  to  a  dignity 
more  than  human  f  Can  He,  Who  is  not  merely  a  living  soul, 
but  a  quickening  Spirit ;  from  Whom  life  radiates  throughout 
renewed  humanity  c ;  from  Whom  there  flows  a  stream  of  grace 
more  abundant  than  the  inheritance  of  sin  which  was  bequeathed 

fyctpeu  b  KoBtHav 
Koi  b.v&ffra  ix  t&p  V€Kp&v, 
Koi  4in<pa^(r€i  <roi  6  XpitrrSs. 
Cf.  Miinter,  Uber  die  alteste  Ghristliohe  Poesie,  p.  29. 

^  Bom.  ix.  5 ;  and  perhaps  zvi.  27,  see  01s.  in  loc. ;  i  Tim.  i.  i  a :  x<^P^^ 
^^u  T^  iv^vua/x^a-oarrl  juc  Xpiar^  'Ii^erov  t^  Kvpltp  rjfi&v  ic.r.A.   Cf.  Heb.  ziii.  ao. 
'  e.  g.  certainly  Joel  ii.  3a  in  Bom.  x.  13 ;   and  very  probably  Jer.  ix. 
33,  24  in  I  Cor.  i.  31,  etc. 

'  I  Thess.  ii.  19,  iii.  13,  iy.  2,  6,  16,  if,  y.  33;   a  Thess.  i.  f,  8,  9,  10, 
ii.  8.     Compare  Bom.  xiy.  10,  11,  I  a. 
>  Bom.  X.  4 ;  Gal.  iii.  a4. 

•  Bom.  iii.  25,  26;  Gal.  ii.  16,  etc.  St.  Paul's  argument  in  Gral.  iii.  ao 
implies  our  Lord^s  Divinity ;  since,  if  Christ  is  merely  human.  He  would  be 
a  mediatcnr  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Moses  was  a  mediator.     Of  the  two 

?arties,  God  and  Israel,  the  /xeffiTris  of  the  Law  could  properly  represent 
srael  alone.     The  fietrirvs  of  i  Tim.  ii.  5  is  altogether  higher. 
'    ^i^<aio(r{nnj,     Comp.  Bom.  v.  i,  a,  II. 
<^  Rom.  V.  18,  19 ;  xv.  18. 
VI] 
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by  our  fallen  parent  \ — can  He  be,  in  His  Apostle's  mind,  merely 
one  of  the  race  which  He  thus  hlesses  and  Eaves  » I  And  if  Jesus 
Chriet  be  more  than  mau,  is  it  possible  to  suggest  any  iDtsmie- 
diate  position  between  humanity  and  the  throne  of  God,  which 
St.  Paul,  with  bis  earnest  belief  in  the  God  of  Israel,  could  hava 
beUeved  Him  to  occupy  1 

In  the  Epistles  to  the  CorintbiaitB  St.  Paul  is  not  especially 
maintaining  any  one  great  truth  of  revelation ;  he  is  entering 
witb  practical  yersatility  into  the  varied  active  life  and  pressing 
wants  of  a  local  Church.  Yet  these  Epiatles  might  alone  auffice 
to  shew  the  high  and  unrivalled  honour  paid  to  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  ApOEtle's  heart  and  thought.  Is  the  Apostle  contrasting  his 
preaching  with  the  pbiloEophy  of  the  Qreek  and  the  hopes  of 
the  Jewish  world  around  bini  j  Jesus  crucified  ^  la  bis  central 
subject;  Jesus  crucified  is  bis  whole  philosophy s.  Is  he  pre- 
scribing the  law  of  apostolic  labours  in  building  up  souls  or 
Churches  1  '  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay '  tban  '  Jesus 
Christ  V  Is  he  unfolding  the  nature  of  the  Church  t  It  is  not 
a  self-organized  multitude  of  religionists  who  agree  in  certain 
tenets,  but  '  the  Body  of  Clirist  ■.'  Is  he  arguing  against  sins 
of  impurity  1  Christians  have  only  to  remember  that  they  are 
members  of  Christ  J.  Is  he  deepening  a  sense  of  the  glory  and 
of  the  responsibility  of  being  a  Christian  1  Christians  are  re- 
minded that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  them  except  tboy  bo  reprobates  ^■ 
Is  be  excommunicating  or  reconciling  a  flugrant  offendei' against 
natural  law  )     He  delivers  to  Satan  in  thb  Name  of  Christ ;  he 

<<  KDm.  V.  I  j ;  IT.  2g. 

*  St.  Paul  styles  liimaelf  in  Rom.  1  1,  SduAdI'  XpiDToD  'Iiiirou :  uid  hii 
jalaa  for  tbU  deeignaCion  appears  from  Bol.  i  lo,  t\  Iti  irSpiiiais  (jpiauini, 
XpurraS  SouAoi  o&x  ^  fl^ft  where  ubsecve  the  antithasie  betwoea  XpurraS 
and  avSpiiirDit :  (d'.  Eph.  vi.  6.  With  these  uumpare  his  earnest  precept, 
I  Cor.  vii.  13,  liii  tlKaBt  taZ\ot  afffK^aic.  How  much  is  implied  too  in 
the  Btam  desariptioD,  Bom.  xri.  jS,  t$  Kvplif  ^^v  Xpiar^  a!i  tauKfiourir, 
iA\i  TTJ  inuTfiv  >rDiA(f .    Cf.  Phil.  iii.  19. 

'  I  Oar.  i.  13,  14 :  ^^<<t  Si  inipiaironiv  Xpurrhr  laimipuiiinBy  ....  Sf  oil 

(  Ibid.  H.  1 :  aJ  yif  fHpaiii  Tsu  tltlroi  ti  Iv  6fur,  <!  itii  'Iij^oiii'  Xpurrir, 
Hal  tdDtdk  iffrmtpwfiivov- 

^  Ibid.  iii.  II !  BiniMoy  -yip  i!\Aoi'  d6!*1s  BiraTULi  fffiVoi  tapii  rhr  itflnwo* 
Ii  ^iTTii'  'iTntois  i  Xfiirrh.     Ira.  xiviii.  16 ;  Gpb.  ii.  30. 

'  I  Cor.  xii.  17 :    infis  St  imi  crwjua  Xpurrau  Kot  fiAn  4k  liipaus.     Thua 
he  even  ideutiGee  the  Chnrch  with  Christ.     Ibid.  ver.  1 1 :  naBimp  >i| 
ffu/ia  Ik  iiTTi,  Ha]  «iJX))  ^X"  "oAAi  -  -  . .  aUrti  Hal  6  Xpurrh. 

I  Ibid.  vi.  15:  aliic  aJSart  Sti  tiI  atittara.  in&ii  niKi)  XpivTaE  timr ; 

*  a  Cor.  xiii.  J :  fl  aim  hrrywiiirKtTt  laurtiht,  Sri  'lijiroSt  Xpiarbs  Ir 
jimr  I  tl  leli  TI  &iKtiiol  {art. 
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absolves  in  the  Person  of  Christ  \  Is  he  rebuking  irreverence 
towards  the  Holy  Eucharist  %  The  broken  bread  and  the  cup  of 
blessing  are  not  picturesque  symbols  of  an  absent  Teacher,  but 
veils  of  a  gracious  yet  awful  Presence ;  the  irreverent  receiver  is 
guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  Which  he  does  not 
'discern™.'  Is  he  pointing  to  the  source  of  the  soul's  birth 
and  growth  in  the  life  of  light )  It  is  the  ^  illumination  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Glory  of  Christ,  Who  is  the  Image  of  God;' 
it  is  the  'illumination  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ^.'  Is  he  describing  the  spirit 
of  the  Christian  life  %  It  is  perpetual  self-mortification  for  the 
love  of  Jesus,  that  the  moral  life  of  Jesus  may  be  manifested 
to  the  world  in  our  frail  human  nature  o.  Is  he  sketching 
out  the  intellectual  aim  of  his  ministry)  Every  thought  is 
to  be  brought  as  a  captive  into  submission  to  Christ  p.  Is  he 
unveiling  the  motive  which  sustained  him  in  his  manifold  suf- 
ferings %  All  was  undergone  for  Christ  4.  Is  he  suffering  from 
a  severe  bodily  or  spiritual  affliction  f  Thrice  he  prays  to  Jesus 
Christ  for  relief.  And  when  he  is  told  that  the  trial  will  not  be 
removed,  since  in  possessing  Christ's  grace  he  has  all  that  he 
needs,  he  rejoices  in  the  infirmity  against  which  he  had  prayed, 
*  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  tabernacle  upon  him '.'  Would 
he  summarize  the  relations  of  the  Christian  to  Christ  %  To  Christ 

'  I  Cor.  T.  4,  5 :  iw  T0  ovSfMTi  rov  Kupiov  rifi&w  *lria'ou,  ....  ff^  r^ 
Svvd/x€i  Tov  Kvplov  rjfiup  'Iricrov  XpttrTOV  irapoJiouycu  rhw  rotovrow  r^  iSarorf. 
a  Cor.  ii.  10 :  Koi  y^p  iyit  cf  r<  Kexcipiff/iaif  tp  KtxdpiffiJLOU,  Bi*  6fMS,  4v  icpovdnr^ 
XpiffTov',  *iva  fii}  ir\€oy€KT7i6wfi€v  inrb  rod  ^araya, 

™  Ibid.  X,  16:  rh  woT'fipioy  t^s  ittKoylas  h  evKoyovfitp,  ohx^  Koiyuyia  roi 
aXfjLaTos  TOV  XpiffTov  itrri ;  rhy  &proy  hv  Kkafny,  otx^  Koiyuvia  rov  tr^fxaroi 
rov  Xpitrrov  iffri ;  Ibid.  xi.  27 :  hs  hy  iffdiy  rhy  &proy  rovroy  ^  vlyp  rh  iror^- 
pioy  rod  Kvpiov  i.y allots,  tyoxos  tarai  rov  adtfjLaros  koI  alfAaros  rov  Kvplov, 
Ibid.  ver.  2gi  6  yhp  Mlwy  kuI  wlycoy  [(kya^lcos],  Kpifia  iavr^  itrBUi  jcal  irlyti, 
fi^  diaKplycoy  rh  O'wfia  rov  Kvpiov, 

^  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  The  god  of  this  world  has  blinded  the  thoughts  of  the 
onbelievers,  €tj  rh  fi^  avydtrai  avrois  rhy  ipoaTurfxhv  rov  €vayyt\iov  r^s  HS^ris 
rod  Xpiffrov,  Bs  iffriv  eixioy  rod  &(ov.  On  the  other  hand,  God,  Who  bade 
light  shine  out  of  darkness,  has  shined  in  the  hearts  of  believing  Christians, 
irphs  (pcorio'fJLhy  rr^s  yydnffws  rr^s  h6^ris  rov  0€oS  iv  vpoffiinrtp  "Itjcto?  Xpiarov 
(ver.  6). 

*  Ibid.  ver.  10 :  7va  K<d  ^  (w^  rov  *lri<rov  kv  r^  o'<&fMri  rifi&y  (paytpooB^, 
P  Ibid.  X.  5  :  cuxfJM^oyrl(oyrts  vay  pSrifM  eis  rijy  OwaKo^y  rov  Xpitrrov, 
4  Ibid.  xii.  10 :  €v8oicw  iy  iur6iy€lais,  iy  dfipeo'iy,  iy  iydyKcuSt  4y  hioryfuns, 
iy  o'revoxopio-is  inrlp  Xpiffrov* 


4y  rah  aa-deyelais  fMV,  tya  iiriaic7iy<&ffii  iir*  ifil  ri  Biytniis  rov  KAurrmi. 
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he  owes  his  mental  philosophy,  his  justification  before  God,  his 
progressive  growth  in  holiness,  his  redemption  from  sin  and 
death ».  Would  he  mark  the  happiness  of  instruction  in  that 
^  hidden  philosophy '  which  was  taught  in  the  Church  amonff  the 
perfect,  and  which  was  unknown  to  the  rulers  of  the  non-cLiB- 
tian  world  ?  It  might  have  saved  them  from  crucifying  the  Lord 
of  Glory  *.  Would  he  lay  down  an  absolute  criterion  of  moral 
ruin  %  ^  K  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
Anathema  Maran-atha  ^.'  Would  he  impart  an  apostolical  bene- 
diction 1  Li  one  Epistle  he  blesses  his  readers  in  the  Name  of 
Christ  alone  ^ ;  in  the  other  he  names  the  Three  Blessed  Persons : 
while  ^  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  is  mentioned,  not  only 
before  *  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost^'  but  before  *  the  lovd 
of  God  w; 

Here  are  texts,  selected  almost  at  random  from  those  two 
among  the  longer  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  which  are  most  entirely 
without  the  form  and  method  of  a  doctrinal  treatise,  dealing 
as  they  do  with  the  varied  contemporary  interests  and  contro- 
versies of  a  particular  Chiuxh  ^c.  Certainly  some  of  these  texts, 
taken  alone,  do  not  assert  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
put  them  together;  add,  as  you  might  add,  to  their  number; 
and  consider  whether  the  whole  body  of  language  before  you. 
however  you  interpret  it,  does  not  imply  that  Christ  held 
a  place  in  the  thought,  affections,  and  teaching  of  St.  Paul, 
higher  than  that  which  a  sincere  Theist  would  assign  to  any 
creature,  and,  if  Christ  be  only  a  creature,  obviously  inconsistent 

'  I  Cor.  i.  50 :  %i  iyepiidri  rifiiv  (ro<pia  i,irh  Qeov,  SiKouocivri  t€  koI  ayiaafihs 
Koi  aTToXvrpcaffis, 

*  Ibid.  ii.  8  :  tt  yhp  Ityuootray,  ovk  hy  rhv  K^piov  rris  iS^ris  iffTaipoavav, 
"  Ibid.  zvi.  33 :  it  ris  ob  <piKu  rhv  K.\>piov  'Iritrovy  Xpiffrhv,  IJTtD  iu/dffffia, 
fiaphiv  kdd,. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  23. 

^  3  Cor.  xiii.  13;  cf.  i  Gor.  i.  8 :  %s  kolL  0€0ai£(r€i  ifias  tus  t4\ovs, 
^  Thus  to  the  passages  already  quoted  from  3  Cor.  may  be  added,  those 
on  our  Lord's  unchangeableness,  i.  19,  20,  comp.  Numb,  xxiii.  19,  Mai.  iii. 
6,  St.  James  i.  17,  and  Heb.  ziii.  8;  His  being  the  Divine  ITvfOjua,  iii.  17, 
comp.  note,  p.  317 ;  the  <p60os  rod  Kvplov,  with  reference  to  His  coming  to 
judgment,  v.  1 1 ;  the  explanation  of  vv^p  Xpiffrov  vpia^evofnv  by  Sds  rov 
0eoG  vapoKaXovvTos  St'  ^/awv,  v.  30,  cf.  ver.  19;  Christ's  condescension, 
viii.  9,  cf.  p.  314;  the  implied  force  of  viii.  19,  33;  Christ's  bestowal  of 
4^ov(rla,  X.  8,  xiii.  lo;  His  being  the  'boast'  of  Chnstians,  x.  17-18,  comp. 
vers.  7,  14,  and  i  Cor.  i.  31,  although  this  reference  to  our  Lord  admits  of 
being  disputed ;  His  being  Bridegroom  of  the  Church,  xi.  3,  cf.  Rev.  xix.  7, 
as  Jehovah  is  of  Israel  in  Ezek.  xvi.  8-14,  Is.  Ixii.  5,  etc. ;  the  adjurations, 
xi.  10,  xii.  19,  cf.  Is.  Ixv.  16;  Christ's  speaking  in  His  servants,  ziii.  3, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  St.  Matt.  x.  30. 

C  LECT. 
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with  the  supreme  and  exacting  rights  of  God.  In  these  Epistles, 
it  is  not  the  teaching,  but  the  Person  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ, 
upon  which  St.  Paul's  eye  appears  to  rest.  Christ  Himself  is,  in 
St.  Paul's  mind,  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  if  Christ  be  not  God, 
St.  Paul  cannot  be  acquitted  of  assigning  to  Him  generally  a 
prominence  which  is  inconsistent  with  serious  loyalty  to  mono- 
theistic truth. 

Still  more  remarkably  do  the  Epistles  of  the  First  Imprison- 
ment present  us  with  a  picture  of  our  Lord's  Work  and  Person 
which  absolutely  presupposes,  even  where  it  does  not  in  terms 
assert,  the  doctrine  of  BSs  Divinity.  The  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  and  the  Colossians  are  even  more  intimately  related  to 
each  other  than  are  those  to  the  Eomans  and  the  Galatians.  They 
deal  with  the  same  lines  of  truth ;  they  differ  only  in  method 
of  treatment.  That  to  the  Ephesians  is  devotional  and  expository ; 
that  to  the  Colossians  is  polemical.  In  the  Colossians  the  dignity 
of  Christ's  Person  is  put  forward  most  explicitly  as  against  the 
speculations  of  a  Judaizing  theosophy  which  degraded  Christ 
to  the  rank  of  an  archangel  2,  and  which  recommended,  as  a 
substitute  for  Christ's  redemptive  work,  ascetic  observances, 
grounded  on  a  trust  in  the  cleansing  and  hallowing  properties 
and  powers  of  nature  ^.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  our 
Lord's  Personal  dignity  is  asserted  more  indirectly.  It  is 
implied  in  His  reconciliation  of  Jews  and  heathens  to  each 
other  and  to  God,  and  still  more  in  His  relationship  to  the  pre- 
destination of  the  saints  h.     In  both  Epistles  we  encounter  two 

■  Baur,  Vorlesungen,  p.  274:  'Die  im  Colosserbrief  gemeinten  Engels- 
verehrer  setzten  ohne  Zweifel  Ghristus  selbst  in  die  Classe  der  Engel,  als 
cVa  tSdv  apxo-yy^^ooVf  wie  diess  Epiphanius  als  einen  Lehrsatz  der  Ebiomten 
angibt,  wogegen  der  Oolosserbiief  mit  allem  Nachdruck  auf  ein  solches 
KpaT€7u  T^v  /c60aAV  dringt,  dass  alles,  was  nicht  das  Haupi  selbst  isi,  nw 
in  einem  absoUtten  AbhdngigkeitS'Verhaltniss  xu  Ihm  siehend  gedacht 
ivird,  ii.  19.' 

•  Ibid.  '  Eine  Lehre,  welche  den  Menschen  in  religioser  Hinsicht  von 
seinem  natUrlichen  btirgerlichen  Sein,  von  der  materiellen  Natnr  abhangig 
machte,  nnd  sein  religioses  Heil  durch  die  reinigende  und  heiligende  Ejraft, 
die  man  den  Mementen  und  Substanzen  der  Welt  zuschrieb,  den  Einflnss 
der  Himmels-corper,  das  natiirlich  Beine  im  TJnterschied  yon  dem  fUr 
unrein  Gehaltenen  vermittelt  werden  liess,  setzte  die  trroix^la  rod  KSff/xov 
an  dieselbe  Stelle,  welche  nur  Ghristus  als  Erloser  haben  sollte.  In  diesem 
Sinne  werden  V.  8  die  trToix^Ta  rod  K6(rfAov  und  Ghristus  einander  gegenii- 
bergestellt.  Das  ist  die  Philosophie  in  dem  Sinne  in  welchem  das  Wesen 
der  PhiloBophie  als  Weltweisheit  bezeichnet  wird,  als  die  Wissenschaft,  die 
es  mit  den  aroix^'ia  rod  K6(rixov  zu  thun  hat.  Als  solche  ist  sie  auch  nur 
eine  Kiv)^  airdrrif  eine  blosse  vapdJSoo'is  rwv  atrOpdoiroty.* 

^  Ibid.  p.  370 :  'Der  transcendenten  Ghristologie  dieser  Briefe  und  ibxes 
VI  i  Z 
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prominent  lines  of  thought,  each,  in  a  high  degree,  pointing  to 
Christ's  Divine  dignity.  The  first,  the  absolute  character  of 
the  Christian  faith  as  contrasted  with  the  relative  character  of 
heathenism  and  Judaism  c;  the  second,  the  re-creative  power 
of  the  grace  of  Christ  d.  In  both  Epistles  the  Church  is  con- 
sidered as  a  vast  spiritual  society  ^  which,  besides  embracing  as 
its  heritage  all  races  of  the  world,  pierces  the  veil  of  the  unseen, 
and  includes  the  families  of  heaven^  in  its  majestic  compass. 
Of  this  society  Christ  is  the  Head  8,  and  it  is  *  His  Body,  the 
fulness  of  Him  That  fiUeth  all  in  all.'  Christ  is  the  predestined 
point  of  unity  in  which  earth  and  heaven,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
meet  and  are  one  \  Chi*ist's  Death  is  the  triumph  of  peace  in 
the  spiritual  world.  Peace  with  God  is  secured  through  the 
taking  away  of  the  law  of  condemnation  by  the  dying  Christ, 
Who  nails  it  to  His  Cross  and  openly  triumphs  over  the  powers 
of  darkness  i.  Peace  among  men  is  secured,  because  the  Cross 
is  the  centre  of  the  regenerated  world,  as  of  the  moral  universe  i. 


darauf  beruhenden  Anschaiiung  von  dem  alles  umfassenden  und  fiber  alles 
Ubergreifenden  Gharakter  des  Christenthums  ifit  es  ganz  gemass,  dass  sie  in 
der  Lehre  yon  der  Beseligung  der  Menschen  auf  eine  Uberzeitliche  Vorher* 
bestimmnng  zurtlckgehen,  Eph.  i.  4,  f.' 

*  Baur,  Vorlesungen,  p.  373 :  *So  ist .  .  .  auch  die  absolute  Erhabenheit 
deB  Christenthums  liber  Judenthum  und  Heidenthum  ausgesprochen.  Beide 
verhalten  sich  gleich  negativ  (but  by  no  means  in  the  same  degree)  zum 
Christenthum,  das  ihnen  gegeniiber  b  \6yos  ttjs  aKrjdeias  ist  Eph.  i.  13, 
oder  (pws  im  Gegensatz  von  o-kStos  (v.  8).  Die  Juden  und  die  Heiden 
waren  wegen  der  allgemeinen  Slindhaftigkeit  dem  gottlichen  Zom  ver- 
fallen,  Eph.  ii.  3.  Der  religiose  Charakter  des  Heidenthums  wird  noch 
besonders  dadurch  bezeichnet,  dass  die  Heiden  Udeoi  iv  r^  KSfffitf)  sind 
(ii.  13),  iffKOiafievoi  rp  Siai^o/oi  6vTes  (iv.  1 8),  avriWoTpKafievoi  rrjs  ((orjs  rod 
&€ov  Jiek  T^v  Ikyvoiav  r^v  oZ<ray  iv  axnois  (iv.  18),  ircpiiroToDi/Tcs  Kark  rhv 
a'wva  rod  KSfffiov  roirov  Rarh.  rhv  &pxoyTa  t^s  i^ovfflas  rod  aepos  (ii.  3). 
Beiden  Keligionen  gegeniiber  ist  das  Christenthum  die  absolute  Religion. 
Der  absolute  Charakter  des  Christenthums  selbst  aber  ist  bedingt  durch 
die  Person  Christi.' 

^  Col.  iii.  9;  Eph.  iv.  ai  sqq. ;  cf.  Ibid.  ii.  8-10.  Baur,  Vorlesungen, 
p.  370:  'Die  Gl^nade  ist  das  den  Menschen  durch  den  Glauben  an  Christus 
neu  schaffende  Prindp.  Etwas  Neues  muss  namlich  der  Mensch  durch 
das  Christenthum  werden.' 

*  Col.  i.  5,  6 :  rod  €vayyt\ioVf  rod  irapSvros  tls  vfias,  kuB^s  Kcd  4v  irayrl 
Tw  K6<r/x(f>,  Koi  itrri  Kopvotpopol^ivov.  Eph.  i.  13.  '  Eph.  iii.  15. 

'  Eph.  i.  33,  33 :  avrhv  ^5«/C€  Kc<pa\^y  ifirep  irdjfra  ry  ^KKK-qffia,  {Jtu  icrl 
rh  (Tufxa  avToVf  rh  irXiipafia  rod  vdvra  4y  vatrt  irKrjpovfifPOv.  v.  33,  30. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  10 :  avaK€<paKau&(ra(Tdai  tA  vdyra  4v  ry  Xpitrr^f  rd  rt  iv  roii 
ovpavoTs  Koi  Tck  iirl  rrjs  yrjs'  iv  a^ry,  iv  $  fcal  iKKr}p<i>dri,ufv. 

*  Col.  ii.  14,  15. 

J  Col.  i.  20,  21 :  Bt*  ahrod  ikiroKaraWa^ai  to  irovro  tis  ainhv,  kiprivoirotiiffas 
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Divided  races,  religions,  nationalities,  classes,  meet  beneath  the 
Cross ;  they  embrace  as  brethren ;  they  are  fused  into  one  vast 
society  which  is  held  together  by  an  Indwelling  Presence,  re- 
flected in  the  general  sense  of  boundless  indebtedness  to  a 
transcendent  Love^.  Hence  in  these  Epistles  such  marked 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ  1 ;  since 
the  reunion  of  moral  beings  shews  forth  Christ's  Personal  Glory. 
Christ  is  the  Unifier.  As  Christ  in  His  Passion  is  the  Combiner 
and  Eeconciler  of  all  things  in  earth  and  heaven ;  so  He  ascends 
to  heaven,  He  descends  to  hell  on  His  errand  of  reconciliation 
and  combination  ™.  He  institutes  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  n ; 
He  is  the  Boot  from  which  her  life  springs,  the  Foundation  on 

Si&  rov  cdftaros  rod  ffravpov  al/rou,  9i*  airrov,  cfrc  t&  M  r^s  yrjSf  cfrc  r&  4r 
rails  ohpavois, 

^  Gol.  ill.  1 1 :  ohK  tvi  "EXXi}!'  koH  *lovficuos,  ircptrofi^  kcH  ijqtofivtrrla,  fidp- 
Bapos,  ^icddTiSf  SovKos,  iKf^tpos'  &AA&  rh  irdyra  Kol  ip  irouri  Xpiffr6s.  Ob- 
serve  the  moral  inferenoes  in  vera.  12-14,  the  measure  of  charity  being 
KoBfiis  Kcd  6  Xpta-rhs  ^x^^^"-"^^  ^f^^^*  Especially  Jews  and  Grentiles  are  re- 
conciled beneath  the  Cross,  because  the  Cross  cancelled  the  obligatoriness  of 
the  ceremonial  law.  Eph.  ii.  14-17  •  av^^i  yAp  itrrtv  ri  cipiivri  vniStv,  6  iroiii(ras 
Tck  itfip^repa  %p,  koX  rh  fifffSroixo^  '''ov  (pparyfiov  \6(ras,  r^u  ^x^P^"^  ^^  ''V  ^^'VK^^ 
ainoVf  rhv  vS/xov  rwv  ivroK&v  iv  HSyfJMffi,  Kcerapy^ia'as'  fpa  rohs  5^  Kri(rp  iv 
iavr^  tis  cVa  Kouvhv  &v0ponroy,  iroiay  elpiiyrip,  koX  itiroKaraWd^^  rohs  iifipo- 
repovs  iv  eyi  a<&naTi  r^  &(^  8ii  rod  arcvupov,  imoicrfivas  t^v  ^x^P'^  ^^  ahr^. 
Col.  iii.  15. 

^  Baur,  Christenthum,  p.  119:  'Die  Einheit  ist  das  eigentliche  Wesen 
der  Xirche,  diese  Einheit  1st  mit  alien  zu  ihr  gehorenden  Momenten  durch 
das  Christenthnm  gegeben,  es  ist  £in  Leib,  Ein  G^t,  Ein  Herr,  Ein 
Glaube,  Eine  Tanfe  u.  s.  w.  Eph.  iv.  4,  f .  .  .  .  .  Von  diesem  Pnnkte  aus 
steigt  die  Anschauung  hoher  hinauf,  bis  dahin,  wo  der  Grand  aller  Einheit 
liegt.  Die  einigende,  eine  allgemeine  Gemeinschaft  stiffcende  Elraft  des 
Todes  Christi  lasst  sich  nur  daraus  begreifen,  doss  Christus  ilberhaupi  der 
alles  tragende  und  zusammen?kaltende  CentraVpunJcte  des  ganzen  Universums 

ist Die  Christologie  der  beiden  Briefe  hangt  aufs  Innigste  zusanmien 

mit  dem  in  der  unmittelbaren  Gegenwart  g^ebenen  Bedtii&ss  der  Eini- 
gung  in  der  Idee  der  Einen,  alle  TJnterschiede  und  G^ensatze  in  sich  auf- 
hebenden  Kirche.  Es  ist,  wenn  wir  uns  in  die  Anschauungsweise  dieser 
Briefe  hineinversetzen,  scHon  ein  acht  katholisches  Bewusstsein  das  sich  in 
ihnen  ausspricht.'  This  may  be  fully  admitted  without  accepting  Baur's 
conclusions  as  to  the  date  and  authonjiip  of  the  two  Epistles. 

^  Eph.  iv.  10:  S  KarafiiiSf  avrSs  iari  koX  6  ayafiits  vTrepdyw  vdvrcoy  rSov 
ovpayuy,  Iva  irKripdxTri  r&  vdirra,  St.  Aug.  Ep.  1 87,  ad  Dardanum :  '  Christum 
Dominum  .  .  .  ubiqi:e  totum  praBsentem  esse,  non  dubites,  tanquam  DeumJ* 

°  Eph.  iv.  II-13:  fcol  axnhs  ^$a>KC  rohs  fxty  i,iro(rr6\ovSf  rohs  Se  irpo- 
(piiraSf  rohs  He  eva-yyeKiariis,  rohs  Hi  "Koifiivas  hcIjL  SiHcurKdKovs,  irphs  rhv 
Karaprifffihv  rS>v  bt/yinVf  (Is  tpyov  HiaKoyias,  (is  oIkoHoh^v  rov  ffi&naros  rod 
Xpiarov'  II^XP'-  Ka^auT'fiffCDfKy  ol  vdyr€S  ds  r^v  ^vSrfyra  rrjs  ir'urrfws  icoi 
rrjs  i'Kiyvd)ff((as  rod  Tiov  rod  06ov,  (Is  JivHpa  r^Kdov,  (Is  niroov  hXudas  rod 
•wK-ripdifAaros  rod  Xpiarov.  Compare  i  Cor.  xii.  28 :  ^B(ro  6  i 
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which  her  superstructure  rests  o ;  He  is  the  quickening,  organ- 
izing. Catholicizing  Principle  within  her  P.  The  closest  of  natural 
ties  is  the  chosen  symbol  of  His  relation  to  her;  she  is  His 
bride.  For  her,  in  His  love,  He  gave  Himself  to  death,  that 
He  might  sanctify  her  by  the  cleansing  virtue  of  His  baptism, 
and  might  so  present  her  to  Himself,  her  Lord, — ^blameless, 
immaculate,  glorious  4.  And  thus  He  is  the  Standard  of  per- 
fection with  which  she  must  struggle  to  correspond.  Her  mem- 
bers must  grow  up  unto  Him  in  all  things.  Accordingly,  not 
to  mention  the  great  passage,  already  referred  to,  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  Jesus  Christ  is  said  in  that  Epistle  to  possess 
the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  other  attributes  of  Deity  r.  In 
the  allusions  to  the  Three  Most  Holy  Persons,  which  so  remark- 
ably underlie  the  structure  and  surface-thought  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  Jesus  Christ  is  associated  most  significantly 
with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  >.  He  is  the  Invisible  King, 
Whose  slaves  Christians  are  *.  Nay,  His  Eealm  is  termed  ex- 
plicitly *  the  kingdom  of  Him  Who  is  Christ  and  God " ;'  the 
Church  is  subject  to  Him  \  He  is  the  object  of  Christian  study, 
and  of  Christian  hope  ^.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  it  is 
expressly  said  that  all  created  beings  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and 
in  hell,  when  His  triumph  is  complete,  shall  acknowledge  the 

°  Col.  ii.  7 :  ippiCofficvoi  K(d  i'KoiKo^ofio{ffi€voi  iv  altT^, 

P  Eph.  iy.  15,  l6:  6  Xpia-rhs,  i^  ou  rrau  rh  (r&fxa  avvapfxoKoyo^fieuov  Koi 
crvix^i^aCSfievoy  8tA  irda-rjs  a<p7js  r^s  iirixopriyias,  kolt*  ivipyaav  4v  fierp^ 
fvhs  ^KdffTOv  fiepovs,  r^y  aii^7)(riv  rod  ffd^fxaros  irotetTcu  els  olKoSofi^v  kavrov 
iv  itydtnj.     Col.  ii.  19. 

*  Eph.  V.  35-37  •  ^  XpiCT^s  riydirqffe  r^v  iKKKrja-lcof,  K(d  fcwrhv  rrape^oyKfv 
uvep  avrrjs'  ^va  ai/r^y  ayidarif  Kadaplcras  r&  Xourp^  rov  SSaros  iv  Itiitiari^  %va 
jrapoMrT^trp  ahr)]V  kavr^  evbo^ou,  tV  iKK\riTiav,  /jltj  ^xovcrav  a"trl\oy  ^  ^vrlSa 
ij  ri  rSov  Toio^Tcay,  aW*  %va  ^  ayia  Koi  AfJiw/xos, 

'  Col.  ii.  3,  3 :  4y  S  €l<r\  irdvTes  ol  O-ncravpoi  t^s  <ro<plas  koL  ttjs  yyJoa-eas 
hr6Kpv<poi.     Scrivener,  Introd.  Crit.  N.  T.,  p.  451.     Col.  i.  19,  ii.  9. 

■  Eph.  i.  3 :  TLoT^p  rov  Kvplov,  Ibid.  ver.  6 :  iv  t^  iiyairyjiieycp.  Ibid, 
ver,  13  :  4(r<ppayta'driT€  r^  nveC/naTi,  Ibid.  ii.  18 :  Si'  avrov  tx^t^^^  "^^^  vpoa- 
aywy^v  ol  &iJL<f)6repoi  4v  ivX  Tly^ifiaTi  trphs  rhy  ndrepa.  Ibid.  iii.  6 :  (Tvy- 
K\rip6vo/xaf  Koi  ffvffaoi^a,  koL  (rvfjLfieroxa,  where  the  Father  Whose  heirs  we 
are,  the  Son  of  Whose  Body  we  are  members,  the  Spirit  of  Whose  gifts  we 
partake,  seem  to  be  glanced  at  by  the  adjectives  denoting  our  relationship 
to  the  ivayyf\ia,     Cf.  Ibid.  iii.  14-17. 

*  Ibid.  vi.  6 :  /x^  kut'  b<f}da\fjioSov\elav  cos  iivOpwirdpea-Koi,  dA\'  ws  SoOAoi 
Tov  Xpicrrov,     Cf.  ver.  5  :  as  r^  Xpt<rr^.     Cf.  p.  334,  note. 

"  Ibid.  V.  5  :  iv  ry  fiaffiKela  rov  Xpia-rov  kou  0€oG,  where,  'in  the  absence 
of  the  article  before  &€ov,  Christ  and  Grod  are  presented  as  a  single  concep- 
tion.'    See  Harless  in  loc.     Col.  i.  13. 

^  Eph.  V.  24 :  7]  iKKK-qcrla  utrordcrffirai  r^  Xpurr^, 

*  Ibid.  iv.  30 ;  i.  13;  vi.  6-9. 
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majesty  even  of  His  Human  Nature  y.  The  preacliing  of  the 
Gospel  is  described  as  the  preaching  Christ'.  Death  is  a 
blessing  for  the  Christian,  since  by  death  he  gains  the  eternal 
presence  of  Christ  ^,  The  Philippians  are  specially  privileged 
in  being  permitted,  not  merely  to  believe  on  Christ,  but  to 
suffer  for  Him  ^.  The  Apostle  trusts  in  Jesus  as  in  Providence 
to  be  able  to  send  Timothy  to  Philippic.  He  contrasts  the 
selfishness  of  ordinary  Christians  with  a  disinterestedness  that 
seeks  the  things  (it  is  not  said  of  God,  but)  of  Christ  d.  The 
Christian  *  boast'  centres  in  Christ,  as  did  the  Jewish  in  the 
Law^;  the  Apostle  had  counted  all  his  Jewish  privileges  as 
dung  that  he  might  win  Christ^;  Christ  has  taken  possession 
of  him  s ;  Christ  strengthens  him  ^ ;  Christ  will  one  day  change 
this  body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it  may  become  of  like  form 
with  the  Body  of  His  glory,  according  to  the  energy  of  His 
ability  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself^.  In  this 
Epistle,  as  in  those  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Apostle  is  far  from 
pursuing  any  one  line  of  doctrinal  statement :  moral  exhorta- 
tions, interspersed  with  allusions  to  persons,  and  matters  of 
interest  to  himself  and  to  the  Philippians,  constitute  the  staple 
of  his  letter.  And  yet  how  constant  are  the  references  to  Jesus 
Chiist,  and  how  inconsistent  are  they,  taken  as  a  whole,  with 
any  conception  of  His  Person  which  denies  His  Divinity  J I 

'  Phil.  ii.  10 :  7va  ^v  r^  hvSixari  ^Iriaov  itay  y6w  Kdfiypp  hrovpoofloty  ical 
iiriyelcov  Kal  KaraxBovlcDV,     Cf.  St.  Cyril  Alex.  Thes.  p.  128. 

■  Phil.  i.  16 :  rhv  Xpiorhv  KarayylxKovaiv,  Ibid.  ver.  18 :  Xpurrhs  Karay- 
yeWerai, 

*  Ibid.  ver.  23 :  ividvfilap  tx(ov  elf  rh  kiniKvaaif  iced  ahv  Xpitrr^  cImu. 
Cf.  2  Cor.  V.  8 ;  I  Thoss.  iv.  17. 

^  Phil.  i.  29 :  6fiiv  ix^^^^  "^^  ^^P  Xpio"rov,  oh  fxSvov  rh  els  ainhw  trW' 
re^ueiVt  aAAcb  koX  rh  6ir^p  avrov  ircScrxetv.  Cf.  i.  30 :  fityaXuvO^trtrai  Xpitrrhs 
iy  Tc?  (rd>fiaTl  fiov. 

^  Ibid.  ii.  19 :  i\vl(M  ^h  iv  Kvpl^  *hi(roVf  TifiSStop  rax^s  ir4fi}pcu  ifuw, 

^  Ibid.  yer.  a  i :  ol  trdyres  yhp  rh  iain&v  (riTovtra^,  ov  rk  rod  Xptcrrov 
*Jri<rov, 

»  Ibid.  iii.  3  :  Kavxc&lJ-fVot  iv  XptcTT^  'Iijcrov. 

'  Ibid.  ver.  8 :  $t'  tv  rii  irdvra  i(r]/xu&07jV  xol  riyovfuu  oric^fidKa  etvaif  tva 
Xpitrrhv  K^pdiitrco,  ko^  eipedw  iv  ain^,  Cf.  St.  Matt.  x.  37,  39,  xiii.  44,  46  ,* 
St.  Luke  xiv.  33. 

»  Ibid.  iii.  I  a  :  icaT€A^(/)6ijv  6irh  Xpitrrov  *lTj<roi). 

^  Ibid.  iv.  13:  vdvra  l<rx^  iv  r^  ivhwayu>vvri  fit  [Xpitrry].  Cf.  i.  19: 
iirixop'nyia  rod  Ilvev/iaTos  'Iijcow  Xpicrov, 

*  Ibid.  iii.  ao,  ai :  ts  /Aerao-xry^aTfcrei  rh  trQfia  r^s  rair€iv^<rfoos  ruimv,  elf 
rh  y€U€<r6ai  avrh  ff^fifioppov  ry  ffJ^ixari  rrjs  SS^rjs  o^ov,  Karit  r^v  ivfpyfiav 
Tov  dvvao'dai  avrhv  Koi  inrord^ai  favr^  rk  vdvra,     Cf.  iv.  4 :  6  K{fpios  iyy^s, 

i  It  should  be  added  .that  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  our 
ciated  with  the  Father  as  the  source  of  grace  and  peace,  v« 
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The  Pastoral  Epistles  are  distinguished,  not  merely  by  the 
specific  directions  which  they  contain  respecting  the  Christian 
hierarchy  and  religious  societies  in  the  apostolical  Church^, 
but  also  and  especially  by  the  stress  which  they  lay  upon  the 
vital  distinction  between  heresy  and  orthodoxy  1.  Each  of  these 
lines  of  teaching  radiates  from  a  most  exalted  conception  of 
Christ's  Person,  whether  He  is  the  Source  of  ministerial  power  ™, 
or  the  Sun  and  Centre-point  of  orthodox  truth  ^.  In  stating 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  these  Epistles  insist  strongly  upon 
its  universality  o.     The  whole  world  was  redeemed  in  the  inten- 

18  represented  as  the  object  of  Christian  faith  and  activity,  vers.  5,  6 ;  and 
the  pregnant  phrases  4v  Xpia-r^y  iv  Kvpi^^  occur  four  times  in  this  short 
Epistle. 

*  I  Tim.  iii.  iv.  v. ;  Tit.  i.  5-9 ;  ii.  i-io,  etc. 

^  St.  Paulas  language  implies  that  the  true  faith  is  to  the  soul  what  the 
most  necessary  conditions  of  health  are  to  the  body,  vyialvova-a  ^tbatrKoKia 
(l  Tim.  i.  10;  Tit.  i.  9,  ii.  l);  so  K6yos  ^i^s  (Tit.  ii.  8),  \6yoi  vyiaiyovres 
(3  Tim.  i.  13).  Thus  the  orthodox  teaching  is  styled  i]  Ka\^  SiBacKo^ia 
(i  Tim.  iv.  6),  or  simply  ri  8t8a<ricaA.fa  (Ibid.  vi.  i),  as  though  no  other 
deserved  the  name*.  Any  deviation  (Irepo^iSourfcoXeiiK,  Ibid.  i.  3 ;  vi.  3)  is 
self-condemned  as  being  such.  The  heretic  prefers  his  own  self-chosen 
private  way  to  the  universally-received  doctrine ;  he  is  to  be  cut  off,  after 
two  admonitions,  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  (Tit.  iii.  10)  on  the 
ground  that  i^^crrpairrai  6  roiovros,  koI  a/JiapTduei,  &u  auroKaroiKpiros  (Ibid.). 
Heresy  is  spoken  of  by  turns  as  a  crime  and  a  misfortune,  irepl  r^y  iriffriv 
4yavdy7](rau  (l  Tim.  i.  19) ;  i.v€v\ayfi0Tt(rav  airh  rrjs  irl(rT€<os  (Ibid.  vi.  10) ; 
Trepl  T^v  a\-fid€tau  ij<rr6x'n<'^<^^  (a  Tim.  ii.  1 8).  Deeper  error  is  characterized 
in  severer  terms,  diroerT^troyrcu  t^s  wftrrcws,  trpoa-exoures  irveiJ/iacn  irKdvois 
Koi  ^liatTKaXlais  ^aifioi/latr ....  KeKavrripiofffieycoy  r^y  IBiav  (rvveldrjiriy  K.r.\, 
(l  Tim.  iv.  I,  j) ;  oUroi  kvOitrravraL  t^  aKtiOciat  HvOpwiroi  KaT€<pdapfi4yoi  rhy 
vovVf  i.^6KifjL0i  vepl  T^v  irlffTiy  (2  Tim.  iii.  8) ;  i-irh  r^s  ^Xridelas  r^y  ^Ko^y 
itroffrpf^l/ovaiVf  iv\  Se  robs  fxvBovs  iKTpairftffovrat  (Ibid.  iv.  4).  Heresy  eats 
its  way  into  the  spiritual  body  like  a  gangrene,  6  \6yos  altrSbv  ws  ydy- 
ypaiya  yofi^y  ^ei  (Ibid.  ii.  17).  It  is  observable  that  throughout  these 
Epistles  irlffris  is  not  the  subjective  apprehension,  but  the  objective  body 
of  truth ;  not  Jides  qud  creditur,  but  the  Faith.  And  the  Church  is 
trr^Kos  Koi  k^palafia  rrjs  dAtj^efos  (I  Tim.  iii.  15).  This  truth,  which  the 
Church  supports,  is  already  embodied  in  a  vvor^ircoffis  vyt(uv6vr<ay  \Aytov 
(2  Tim.  i.  13). 

™  I  Tim.  i.  I  a :  defievos  eU  ^laKOviay,  2  Tim.  ii.  3 :  orrparid^rTis  *lri<rov 
Xpia-Tov.  So  when  the  young  widows  who  have  entered  into  the  Ordei 
of  widows  wish  to  marry  again,  this  is  represented  as  an  offence  against 
Christ,  with  Whom  they  have  entered  into  a  personal  engagement,  '6ray 
yap  Karatrrprividacoffi  rov  Xpitrrov^  yafi^lv  04\ov(riy,  ^x^^^^*'  'cp^M^  ^t*  f^f 
irpdrriy  iriaTiy  ijdeTTjaay  (l  Tim.  v.  II,  12). 

"  I  Tim.  vi.  3,  where  moral  and  social  truth  is  specially  in  question. 

**  Ibid.  ii.  3.  Intercession  is  to  be  offered  for  all.  rovro  yap  KoXbv  <cal 
hnrS^^KTOv  4vd}-Kiov  rov  2«T^pos  ri^Hov  ©eoD,  %s  vdvTas  avBpdinrovs  d4\€i  (TcoBijyat 
•col   €if  4ir[yya}<riy  dAry^f/as  4\B-         ^    -'tip  0€bs,   iXs  kolL  fi€<rlT7is  Sfov  koX 
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tion  of  Christ,  however  that  intention  might  be  limited  in  effect 
by  the  will  of  man.  As  the  theories,  Judaizing  and  Gnostic, 
which  confined  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemptive  work  to  races 
or  classes,  were  more  or  less  Humanitaiian  in  their  estimate 
of  His  Person ;  so  along  with  the  recognition  of  a  world- 
embracing  redemption  was  found  the  belief  in  a  Divine  He- 
deemer.  Accordingly  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  the  Divinity 
of  our  Lord  is  taught  both  in  express  terms  P  and  by  tacit 
implication  4.  His  functions  as  the  Awarder  of  indulgence  and 
mercy ',  His  invisible  Presence  among  angelic  attendants  *,  His 
active  providence  over  His  servants,  and  His  ready  aid  in 
trouble  \  are  introduced  naturally  as  familiar  topics.  And  if 
the  Manhood  of  the  One  Mediator  is  prominently  alluded  to 
as  being  the  instrument  of  His  Mediation ",  His  Pre-existence 
in  a  Higher  Nature  is  as  clearly  intimated  ^. 

After  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  prominence  of  the 
doctiine  of  Christ's  Divinity  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
it  may  suffice  here  to  remark  that  the  power  ^  of  His  Priestly 

Apdp^ncDv,  HvOpcairos  Xpiffrhs  *lri(rovs,  6  Sohs  iavrhy  i.inlK\npov  {nrlp  TtAvrtav, 
Cf.  Ibid.  iv.  lo;  Tit.  ii.  II. 

P  Tit.  ii.  13:  Tov  iieyA\ov  %iov  Kid  ^otrTJpos  ^fi&p  'liitrov  Xpurrov,  Cf. 
p.  319,  notey. 

4  e.g.  2  Tim.  i.  1,  ii.  i.  Cf.  St.  John i.  14,  16;  2  Tim.  i.  9,  10.  Cf. 
Tit.  ii.  1 1,  iii.  4,  etc. 

'  I  Tim.  i.  1 6 :  Hih,  rovro  i^Xc^^v,  Ipa  iv  ifioi  irp<&T<p  ivBtl^rirai  'Iriffovs 
Xpiffrhs  r^v  iraffau  fxoucpodvfiicLy,  Cf.  ver.  1 3.  Compare  the  intercession  for 
the  (apparently)  deceased  OnesiphoruB :  8^  avr^  6  Kipios  ibpuv  tKios  iro^ 
Kvpiov  iv  iKelvT)  rj}  f]ix€p(ji.  (2  Tim.  1.  18) ;  where  the  second  Kvptos  also  is 
Jesus  Christ  (Gen.  xiz.  24;  St.  Luke  zi.  17;  St.  Matt.  zii.  26)  the  Judge, 
at  Whose  Hands  St.  Paul  himself  expects  to  receive  the  crown  of  right- 
eousness (Ibid.  iv.  8,  14). 

"  Observe  the  adjurations,  Biafiapr6popxu  ivdnriov  tov  0cov  koDl  Kvpiov 
*l7](Tov  XptcTTov  Koi  tSov  iicKeKTuv  iyyiKotu  (l  Tim.  v.  21);  iropaTyeAActf  <roi 
iudnriov  rov  &tov  tov  Ct^oiroiovvTos  tA  irtiyra,  ical  XpiffTOv  *lri<rov  rod  fiaprvpii' 
(ravTos  ivl  Uoyrlov  Uikdrov  r^v  KaKijv  ifioKoyltw  (Ibid.  yI.  1 3).  Cf. 
2  Tim.  iv.  I. 

^  2  Tim.  iii.  II :  ^k  irdvTwv  [sc.  SuoyfiQv]  fie  ipp{)ffaro  6  K^ptosl  Ibid.  iv. 
17:  5  8^  K6pi6s  /loi  vapitmif  kdX  ivtiivvdfiotffi  /xe.  Ibid.  ver.  18:  puffer  at 
/ie  6  K{>pios  awh  irayrhs  iipyov  iropripov,  Cf.,  yet  more,  Ibid.  ii.  10 :  ffWTriplas 
T^s  iv  XpiffTQ  ^Iriaov,  /x€Tct  HS^ris  oiWIov.     Cf.  St.  John  x.  28,  xvii.  22. 

«  I  Tun.  ii.  5. 

'  Ibid.  iii.  16.  Baur,  Vorlesungen,  p.  351 :  'Mensch  wird  zwar  Christus 
ausdrucklich  genannt  (i  Tim.  ii.  5)  aber  von  einem  menschlichen  Subject 
kann  doch  eigentlich  nicht  gesagt  werden  i<pavfpd)dr\  iv  trapKl,  Es  passt 
diess  nur  fiir  ein  hoheres  tibermenschliches  Wesen.' 

^  Heb.  vii.  25:  a^iuv  tls  rh  wayr€\hs  ^^arcu.  Ibid.  ix.  la:  cuwvfw 
Xvrpocaiv, 
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Mediation  as  there  insisted  on,  although  exhibited  in  His 
glorified  Humanity,  does  of  itself  imply  a  superhuman  Person- 
ality^. This  indeed  is  more  than  hinted  at  in  the  terms  of 
the  comparison  which  is  instituted  between  Melchisedec  and 
His  Divine  Antitype.  History  records  nothing  of  the  parents, 
of  the  descent,  of  the  bii*th,  or  of  the  death  of  Melchisedec ; 
he  appears  in  the  sacred  narrative  as  if  he  had  no  beginning 
of  days  or  end  of  life.  In  this  he  is  '  made  like  unto  the  Son 
of  Qod,'  with  His  eternal  Pre-existence  and  His  endless  days  y. 
This  Eternal  Christ  can  save  to  the  uttermost,  because  He 
has  a  Priesthood  that  is  unchangeable,  since  it  is  based  on  His 
Own  Everlasting  Being  *. 

In  short,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that,  as  the  Mediator,  Christ  is 
God  and  Man,  St.  Paul's  language  about  Him  is  explained  by 
its  twofold  drift.  On  the  one  hand,  the  true  force  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  *  One  God'  and  '  One  Lord'  or '  One  Mediator' 
becomes  apparent  in  those  passages,  where  Christ  in  His  as- 
siuned  Majihood  is  for  the  moment  in  contrast  with  the  Un- 
incarnate  Deity  of  the  Father  *.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only 
possible  to  read  the  great  Christological  passages  of  the  Apostle 
without  doing  violence  to  the  plain  force  of  his  language,  when 
we  believe  that  Christ  is  God.  Doubtless  the  Christ  of  St.  Paul 
is  shrouded  in  mystery;,  but  could  any  real  intercourse  be- 
tween God  and  man  have  been  re-established  which  should 
be  wholly  unmysterious  ?  Strip  Christ  of  His  Godhead  that 
you  may  denude  Him  of  mystery,  and  what  becomes,  I  do  not 
say  of  particular  texts,  but  of  all  the  most  characteristic  teach- 
ing of  St.  Paul  %  Substitute,  if  you  can,  throughout  any  one 
Epistle  the  name  of  the  fiist  of  the  saints  or  of  the  highest 
among  the  angels,  for  the  Name  of  the  Divine  Kedeemer,  and 
see  how  it  reads.  Accept  the  Apostle's  implied  challenge. 
Imagine  for  a  moment  that  Paul  was  crucified  for  you ;  that 


*  That  it  was  our  Lord's  Divine  Nature  which  gave  its  supreme  value 
to  His  sacrifice  on  the  Cross  seems  to  be  taught  in  Heb.  ix.  14,  where 
TTj'cO/ia  is  the  nature  of  Grod,  Who  is  Spirit;  see  Kom.  i.  4,  i  Tim.  iii.  16, 
and  St.  John  iv.  34.     Cf.  Bisping  in  loc. 

y  Heb.  vii.  3 :  atrdrwpj  ani^jwpf  a.yivia\6yi]ros'  fiifre  ipx^*'  7}ix€pwv,  fj.'fire 
Coorjs  t4Kos  €X^^'  o.<l>cofxoicoij.€i/os  5*  t^  Tt^  rod  &€0v.  Bengel :  *Non  dicitur 
Filius  Dei  assimilatus  Melchisedeko,  sed  contra.  Nam  Filius  Dei  est 
antiquior,  et  archetypus.' 

•  Heb.  vii.  24,  25 :  6  5e,  5j^  rh  fi4v€iy  avrbp  eis  rhv  aiwva,  aTrapdfiarow 
ex^t  r^v  iepwcvvrji/'  fidev  Koi  (rdo^eiv  ets  rh  rravT^Xks  Stivarai, 

*  /  Cor,  viiL  6;  JEph.  iv.  5;  i  Tim.  ii.  5. 
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you  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul  * ;  that  wisdom,  holi- 
ness, redemption,  come  from  the  Apostle ;  that  the  Church  is 
not  Christ's,  but  Paul's''.  Conceive,  if  you  can,  that  the 
Apostle  ascends  his  Master's  throne ;  that  he  says  anathema 
to  any  who  loves  not  the  Apostle  Paul ;  that  he  is  bent  upon 
bringing  every  thought  captive  to  the  obedience  of  Paul ;  tiiat 
he  announces  that  in  Paul  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge ;  that  instead  of  protesting  ^  We  preach  not 
ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  ourselves  your  ser- 
vants for  Jesus*  sake  0,'  he  could  say,  Paul  is  *  the  end  of  the 
law  to  every  one  that  believeth  d,'  or  *  I  beseech  you  for  Paul's 
sake  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit  ®,'  What  is  it  in  the  Name 
of  Christ  which  renders  this  language,  when  applied  to  Him, 
other  than  intolerable?  Why  is  it  that  when  coupled  with 
any  other  name,  however  revered  and  saintly,  the  words  of 
Paul  respecting  Jesus  Christ  must  seem  not  merely  strained, 
but  exaggerated  and  blasphemous?  Is  it  not  that  truth  an- 
swers to  truth,  that  all  through  these  Epistles,  and  not  merely 
in  particular  assertions,  there  is  an  underlying  idea  of  Christ's 
Divinity  which  is  taken  for  granted,  as  being  the  very  soul 
and  marrow  of  the  entire  series  of  doctrines  ?  that  when  this 
is  lost  sight  of,  all  is  misshapen  and  dislocated)  that  when 
this  is  recognised,  all  falls  into  its  place  as  the  exhibition  of 
infinite  Power  and  Mercy,  clothed  in  a  vesture  of  humiliation 
and  sacrifice,  and  devoted  to  the  succour  and  enlightenment 
of  man  f 

4.  It  is  with  the  prominent  features  of  St.  Paul's  charac- 
teristic teaching  as  with  the  general  drift  of  his  great  Epistles ; 
they  irresistibly  imply  a  Christ  Who  is  Divine. 

(a)  Every  reader  of  the  New  Testament  associates  St.  Paul 
with  the  special  advocacy  of  the  necessity  of  faith  as  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  man's  justification  before  Qod.  What  is 
this  '  faith '  of  St.  Paul  ?  It  is  in  experience  the  most  simple  of 
the  movements  of  the  soul ;  and  yet,  if  analysed,  it  turns  out 


*  I  Cor.  i.  13:  /u^  navAof  iaravpi&Bri  6ir^p  ijx&v;  fj  tis  rb  tvofia  Tlabkov 

^  Kom.  xvi.  16:  ai  iKKXria-lai  iraffcu  rod  Xpttrrov.  QbX.  i.  33.  Gomp. 
St.  Matt.  xri.  i8 :  /lov  r^v  iKRAritrlav,  The  more  nsual  expression,  it  is 
significant  to  note,  is  iiacKTiffia  rod  Beov,  I  Cor.  1.  2,  x.  32,  xi.  16,  22, 
XV.  9 ;  2  Cor.  i.  i ;  Gal.  i.  13 ;  i  Tim.  iii.  5,  15. 

«  3  Cor.  iv.  5.  <*  Bom.  x.  4. 

*  Bom.  XV.  30 :  irapaKaXu  8^  i^/iias,  itSfKtpol,  Siit  rov  Kvpiov  iipJov  'Ii^crov 
Xpiarov,  Koi  8t2t  r^s  iuydarns  rov  UP€VfMros, 
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to  be  one  of  the  most  complex  among  the  religious  ideas  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  word  jriVrty  implies,  first  of  all,  both 
faithfulness  and  confidence  ^ ;  but  religious  confidence  is  closely 
allied  to  belief,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  persuasion  that  some  unseen 
fact  is  true  8.  And  this  beHef,  having  for  its  object  the  unseen, 
is  opposed  by  St.  Paul  to  *  sight  ^.'  It  is  fed  by,  or  rather 
it  is  in  itself,  a  higher  intuition  than  any  of  which  nature  is 
capable^;  it  is  the  continuous  exercise  of  a  new  sense  of 
spiritual  truth  with  which  man  has  been  endowed  by  grace. 
It  is  indeed  a  spiritual  second-sight;  and  yet  reason  has  an- 
cillary duties  towards  it.  Eeason  may  prepare  the  way  of 
faith  in  the  soul  by  removing  intellectual  obstacles  to  its 
claims ;  or  she  may  arrange,  digest,  explain,  systematize,  and  so 
express  the  intuitions  of  faith  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
a  particular  locality  or  time.  This  active  intellectual  appre- 
ciation of  the  object-matter  of  faith,  which  analyses,  discusses, 
combines,  infers,  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  life  of  the 
Christian  soul.  It  is  a  special  grace  or  accomplishment,  which 
belongs  only  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful.  Their  faith  is  supplemented  by  what  St.  Paul  terms, 
in  this  peculiar  sense,  *lmowledgeJ.'  Faith  itself,  by  which 
the  Boul  lives,  is  mainly  passive,  at  least  in  respect  of  its  in- 
tellectual ingredients:  the  believing  soul  may  or  may  not 
apprehend  with  scientific  accuracy  that  which  its  faith  re- 
ceives. The  *  word  of  knowledge,'  that  is,  the  power  of  analysis 
and  statement  which  is  wielded  by  theological  science,  is  thus 
a  distinct  gift,  of  great  value  to  the  Church,  although  cer- 

'  Kom.  iii.  3.  irlims  Qeov  is  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  accomplishing 
His  promises.  Cf.  irta-rhs  6  0€(Js,  i  Cor.  i.  9 ;  i  Thess.  v.  24.  irlffris  is 
confidence  in  Grod,  Bom.  iv.  19,  20 ;  as  iretrla-revfjiai,  *I  have  been  entrusted 
with'  (Gal.  ii.  7;  I  Tim.  i.  ii). 

'  The  transition  is  observable  in  Bom.  vi.  8 :  €t  $^  AirfBdvoixev  trhy  Xpicrr^, 
niffTeiiofiey  Zri  Koi  av^iiffofMev  avr^.  For  belief  in  the  truth  of  an  unseen 
fact  upon  human  testimony,  cf.  i  Cor.  zi.  18 :  &ko{kid  (rx^<7'AM(Ta  ip  vfuf 
vTzdpx^i^f  Koi  fiepos  ri  iria-Tfwo. 

^  2  Cor.  V,  7  I  5tek  vtoTims  yhp  TrepiiraToD/icv,  oh  Stek  et^ovs, 

*  I  Cor.  xii.  3 :  ovSels  9&arai  clvfiv  Kipios  *l'na'ovs,  ei  fi^  iv  Tlveitfiari  *Ayi(p. 

J  I  Cor.  xii.  8 :  &Wtp  9h  [5(5otou]  \6yos  yvdoa^ws^  Kcvrh.  rh  axnh  nvev/xo. 
2  Cor,  viii.  7 :  iv  iravrl  ir€pt<r<r€<5eT€,  vlffret,  Koi  A.'iyy,  Koi  yv<&(r€i.  So  in 
I  Cor.  xiii.  2  traaa  ^  yvcoa-is  evidently  means  intellectual  appreciation  of 
the  highest  revealed  truths,  of  which  it  is  said  in  ver.  8  that  KorapyridiiffeTou. 
Of  course  this  yvSoffis  was  from  the  first  capable  of  being  abused ;  only,  when 
it  is  so  abused,  to  the  hindrance  of  Divine  truth,  the  Apostle  maintains 
that  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  {avTiB^ffeis  r^s  ^evZoiv{>iiov  yvitxretas, 
J  Tim.  vi.  20). 
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tainly  not  of  absolute  necessity  for  all  Christians.  But  *  with- 
out faith'  itself  'it  is  impossible  to  please  God;*  and  in  its 
simplest  forms,  faith  pre-supposes  a  proclamation  of  its  object 
by  the  agency  of  preaching  ^^.  Sometimes  indeed  the  word 
preached  does  not  profit,  *  not  being  mixed  with  faith  in 
them  that  hear  it^.*  But  when  the  soul  in  very  truth  re- 
sponds to  the  message  of  God,  the  complete  responsive  act 
of  faith  is  threefold.  This  act  proceeds  simultaneously  from 
the  intelligence,  from  the  heart,  and  from  the  will  of  the  be- 
liever. His  intelligence  recognises  the  unseen  object  as  a 
fact™.  His  heart  embraces  the  object  thus  present  to  his 
understanding ;  his  heart  opens  instinctively  and  unhesitatingly 
to  receive  a  ray  of  heavenly  light  ^.  And  his  will  too  resigns 
itself  to  the  truth  before  it ;  it  places  the  soul  at  the  disposal 
of  the  object  which  thus  rivets  its  eye  and  conquers  its  affec- 
tions o.  The  believer  accordingly  merges  his  personal  existence 
in  that  of  the  object  of  his  foith ;  he  lives,  yet  not  he,  but 
Another  lives  in  him  p.  He  gazes  on  truth,  he  loves  it,  he 
yields  himself  to  it,  he  loses  himself  in  it.  So  true  is  it,  that 
in  its  essence,  and  not  merely  in  its  consequences,  faith  has 
a  profoundly  moral  character.  Faith  is  not  merely  a  percep- 
tion of  the  understanding;  it  is  a  kindling  of  the  heart,  and 
a  resolve  of  the  will ;  it  is,  in  short,  an  act  of  the  whole 
soul,  which,  by  one  simultaneous  complex  movement,  sees,  feels, 
and  obeys  the  truth  presented  to  it. 

Now,  according  to  St.  Paul,  it  is  Jesus  Christ  Who  is  emi- 
nently the  Object  of  Christian  faith.  The  intelligence,  the 
heart,  the  will  of  the  Christian  unite  to  embrace  Him.     How 

^  Rom.  X.  14-17 :  h  irlans  i^  iiKoris,     Cf.  \6yos  Slkotis,  I  Thess.  ii.  13. 

*  Heb.  iv.  2. 

^  I  Thess.  iv.  14,  viaTe^eiv  is  used  of  recognising  two  past  historical  facts ; 
Eom.  vi.  8,  of  recognising  a  future  fact ;  2  Thess.  ii.  1 1,  of  believing  that 
to  be  a  fact  which  is  a  falsehood. 

°  Horn.  z.  9j  10 :  iay  bfxo\oyt\(n(fs  iv  r^  (rrSfiari  trov  Kbpiov  'It/ctoOv,  kclL 
TriffTivcnps  iv  tJ  fcapSff  aov  5ti  6  ©ebs  ainhv  ijyetpev  ix  vexpuv,  <r<oBii(rri'  Ko^^'uf 
yap  viffTeleTai  6ts  ZiKaiO(rivT\v ,  Thus  coincidently  with  the  act  of  faith,  ^ 
aydTTi)  Tov  06oO  iiacixvTai  iv  to7j  Kopdiais  thiSov  (Bom.  v.  5).  The  love  of 
God  is  infused  into  the  heart  at  the  moment  when  His  truth  enters  the 
understanding ;  and  it  is  in  this  co-operation  of  the  moral  nature  that  the 
essential  power  of  faith  resides:  hence  faith  is  necessarily  5t'  aydinis 
iv€pyovfx4vy\, 

•  Horn.  vii.  4 :  e* j  rh  yeviaOat  ificis  ir€p<f,  ry  ix  vexpSov  iyepOivri.  Ibid, 
xiv.  8,  9;  a  Cor.  v.  15 ;  Col.  iii.  17. 

P  Gal.  ii.  20 :  (a  8c  oifK  In  iyi),  (y  5^  iv  ifiol  XpiarSs,  Phil.  i.  ai :  ifiai 
yap  rh  ^TJv,  Xpiards. 
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versatile  and  many-sided  a  process  this  believing  apprehension 
of  Christ  is,  might  appear  from  the  constantly  varied  phrase  of 
the  Apostle  when  describing  it.  Yet  of  faith  in  all  its  aspects 
Christ  is  the  legitimate  and  constant  Object.  Does  St.  Paul 
speak  as  if  faith  were  a  movement  of  the  soul  towards  an  end  % 
That  end  is  Christ  4.  Does  he  hint  that  faith  is  a  repose  of 
the  soul  resting  upon  a  support  which  guarantees  its  safety  % 
That  support  is  Christ '.  Does  he  seem  to  imply  that  by  faith 
the  Christian  has  entered  into  an  atmosphere  which  encircles 
and  protects,  and  fosters  the  growth  of  his  spiritual  life  %  That 
atmosphere  is  Christ*.  Thus  the  expression  *the  faith  of 
Christ'  denotes  the  closest  possible  union  between  Christ  and 
the  fetith  which  apprehends  Him  ^.  And  this  union,  afPected 
on  man's  side  by  faith,  on  God's  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  sacraments 'I,  secures  man's  real  justification.  The  believer 
is  justified  by  this  identification  with  Christ,  Whose  perfect 
obedience  and  expiatory  sufferings  are  thus  transferred  to  him. 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  belief  in  Christ  as  involving  belief  in  the 
Christian  creed  ▼;  Christ  has  warranted  the  ventures  which 
faith  makes,  by  assuring  the  believer  that  He  has  guaranteed 
the  truth  of  tiie  whole  object-matter  of  faith  ^.  Faith  then 
is  the  starting-point  and  the  strength  of  the  new  life;  and 
this  faith  must  be  pre-eminently  faith  in  Christ  x.    The  precious 

<i  This  seems  to  be  the  force  of  €is  with  TtiVT^h^iv,  Col.  ii.  5  :  t^  (rrepfcofia 
TTJs  €15  Xpiarhtf  -rr'nmois  v/xwv.  Phil.  i.  29 ;  Bom.  x.  14.  The  preposition 
irphs  indicates  the  direction  of  the  soul^s  gaze,  without  necessarily  implying 
the  idea  of  movement  in  that  direction.  In  Philem.  5  :  r^v  iriffriy,  ^v  cx^is 
vphs  [els  A.  0.  D.]  rbv  Kvpiov  'irjffovv.     Cf.  I  Thess.  i.  8. 

'  I  Tim.  i.  16 :  irio-rciJctv  iv  aury  (sc.  Jesus  Christ)  els  Cf>hv  aXtaviov. 
Ut(rT€V€iv  ivl  is  used  with  the  ace.  of  trust  in  the  Eternal  Father.  Cf. 
Rom.  iv.  5,  24. 

■  Gal.  iii.  26  :  ircivres  yaip  viol  &€ou  icrre  5t3t  r^s  vlareus  iv  XpiaT^  *lri(rov. 
Eph.  i.  15  :  cLKolffoLs  T^p  Ka6i*  vfjicis  iria-Tip  iv  ry  Kvpi^  *Ii7<roO.  2  Tim.  iii.  15. 
The  Old  Testament  can  make  wise  linto  salvation,  Sta  v'ktthios  rris  iv  XpicT^ 
*l7j(Tov.     I  Tim.  iii.  13:  nappricrlav  iv  Triarei  ry  iv  Xpiar^  *l7j(rov. 

*  Bom.  iii.  22 :  5i^  irlareus  ^l-nffov  Xpurrov.  Gal.  ii.  16.  This  genitive 
seems  to  have  the  force  of  the  construct  state  in  Hebrew. 

■  Tit.  iii.  5 ;  I  Cor.  x.  16. 

^  I  Tim.  iii.  16 :  ixia-re^fdrj  iv  KScficp,  Christ's  Person  is  here  said  to  have 
been  believed  in  as  being  the  Centre  of  the  New  Dispensation. 

^  2  Tim,  i.  12  :  oISo  yicp  ^  ir€7rt<rT€v/co,  Kcd  netriKTfiai  Zri  Swards  iffri  t^v 
irapaOiiKriv  fiov  (f>v\d^ai  (is  iKflvriv  t^v  rifiipav.     Bom.  i.  16. 

^  Gal.  ii.  16 :  ri/x(7s  els  Xpicrrhv  'hiffovv  ivurre^a-afievt  tva  SiKaioDOcofiev  ix 
itio'Teus  Xpitrrov,  So  Bom.  i.  171  StKaio(rvvri  yitp  ©eoO  ^i'  aur^  (ChriaVs 
Grospel)  airoKaK^irreTat  ix  xlffreas  els  iri<mv.  In  like  manner  the  Christian 
is  termed  6  ix  vla-reas  *lri<rov :   his  spiritual  life  dates  firom,  and  depends 
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Blood  of  Christ,  not  only  as  representing  the  obedience  of  His 
Will,  but  as  inseparably  joined  to  His  Majestic  Person,  is  itself 
an  object  in  which  faith  finds  life  and  nutriment ;  the  baptized 
Christian  is  bathed  in  it,  and  his  soul  dwells  on  its  pardoning 
and  cleansing  power.  It  is  Christ's  .  Blood ;  and  Christ  is 
the  great  Object  of  Christian  faith  y.  For  not  Christ's  teaching 
alone,  not  even  His  redemptive  work  alone,  but  emphatically 
and  beyond  all  else  the  Person  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  is  set 
forth  by  St.  Paul  before  the  eyes  of  Christians,  as  being  That 
upon  Which  their  souls  are  more  especially  to  gaze  in  an 
ecstasy  of  chastened  and  obedient  love  *. 

Now  if  our  Lord  had  been,  in  the  belief  of  His  Apostle,  only 
a  created  being,  is  it  conceivable  that  He  should  have  been  thus 
put  forward  as  having  a  right  well-nigh  to  engross  the  vision, 
the  love,  the  energy  of  the  human  soult  For  St.  Paul  does 
expressly,  as  well  as  by  implication,  assert  that  the  hope  ^  and 
the  love^  of  the  soul,  no  less  than  its  belief,  are  to  centre  in 
Christ.  He  never  tells  us  that  a  bare  intellectual  realization  of 
Christ's  existence  or  of  Christ's  work  will  avail  to  justify  the 
sinner  before  God.  By  faith  the  soul  is  to  be  moving  ever 
towards  Christ,  resting  ever  upon  Christ,  living  ever  in  Christ. 
Christ  is  to  be  the  end,  the  support,  the  very  atmosphere  of  its 
life  c.  But  how  is  such  a  relation  possible,  if  Christ  be  not  God  1 
Undoubtedly  faith  does  perceive  and  apprehend  the  existence  of 
invisible  creatures  as  well  as  of  the  Invisible  God.  Certainly  the 
angels  are  discerned  by  faith ;  the  Evil  One  himself  is  an  object 
of  faith.  That  is  to  say,  the  supernatural  sense  of  the  soul  per- 
ceives these  inhabitants  of  the  unseen  world  in  their  different 
spheres  of  wretchedness  and  bliss.     But  angels  and  devils  are 

upon  bis  faith.  Bom.  iii.  26.  So,  oX  ix  irl(rr€us  (Gkil.  iii.  7) ;  and,  with 
an  allusion  to  the  Church  as  the  true  home  of  fiuth,  ohcttovs  riis  vlcmMs 
(Gal.  vi.  10.) 

7  Kom.  iii.  25 :  dih,  rrjs  trltmus  iv  r^  ahrov  (dfiart.  We  might  have  ex- 
pected iw\ ;  and  St.  Paul  would  doubtless  have  used  it,  if  he  had  meant  to 
express  no  more  than  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  Blood. 

■  Thus  it  is  that  our  Lord  is,  in  the  fullest  sense,  rrjs  vlffrfus  i.pxny^s 
4cal  T€\€ui)T'f)s,  Heb.  xii.  2,  where  apxny^s  means  not  'leader*  but 
'author,'  as  Acts  iii.  15,  itpxvy^s rrjs  fw^s,  Heb.  ii.  10,  apxny^s  t^s  a-wTvplas. 
He  is  kpxnyhs  r^s  viareas,  as  'docens  quse  credenda  sunt  et  donans  ut 
credamus,*  and  He  is  Himself  the  object-matter  of  the  grace  which  is  His 
gift,  and  which  He  will  reward  heresiter  with  the  vision  of  Himself. 

*  I  Tim.  i.  I ;  I  Cor.  xv.  19;  Cd.  i.  27;  i  Thess.  i.  3. 

**  I  Cor.  xvi.  22. 

«  2  Tim.  iii.  12.     The  phrase  €v<r§fi&s  ^p  iv  Xpttrr^  *lri<rov  could  be  used 
of  no  created  being,  '  extra  Christum  nulla  pietas.' 
VI] 
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not  objects  of  the  faith  which  saves  humanity  from  sin  and 
death.  The  blessed  spirits  command  not  that  loyalty  of  heart 
and  will  which  welcomes  Christ  to  the  Christian  soul.  The  soul 
loves  them  as  His  ministers,  not  as  its  end.  No  creature  can 
be  the  legitimate  satisfaction  of  a  spiritual  activity  so  complex 
in  its  elements,  and  so  soul-absorbing  in  its  range,  as  is  the 
faith  which  justifies.  No  created  form  can  thus  be  gazed  at, 
loved,  obeyed  in  that  inmost  sanctuary  of  a  soul,  which  is  con- 
secrated to  the  exclusive  glory  of  the  great  Creator.  K  Christ 
were  a  creature,  we  may  dare  to  affirm  that  St.  Paul's  account 
of  faith  in  Christ  ought  to  have  been  very  different  from  that 
which  we  have  been  considering.  K,  in  the  belief  of  St.  Paul, 
Christ  is  only  a  creature,  then  it  must  be  said  that  St.  Paul, 
by  his  doctrine  of  faith  in  Christ,  does  lead  men  to  live  for  the 
creature  rather  than  for  the  Creator.  In  the  spiritual  teaching 
of  St.  Paul,  Christ  eclipses  God  if  He  is  not  God ;  since  it  is 
emphatically  Christ's  Person,  as  warranting  the  preciousness  of 
His  work.  Which  is  the  Object  of  justifying  faith.  Nor  can  it 
be  shewn  that  the  intellect  and  heart  and  will  of  man  could 
conspire  to  give  to  God  a  larger  tribute  of  spiritual  homage 
than  they  are  required  by  the  Apostle  to  give  to  Christ. 

(3)  Again,  how  much  is  implied  as  to  the  Person  of  Christ 
by  the  idea  of  Eegeneration,  as  it  is  brought  before  us  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul  1  St.  Paul  uses  the  word  itself  only  once  d. 
But  the  idea  recurs  continually  throughout  his  writings ;  it  is 
not  less  prominent  in  them  than  is  the  idea  of  faith.  This  idea 
of  regeneration  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  image  of  a  change 
of  vesture®.  The  regenerate  nature  has  put  off  the  old  man, 
with  his  deeds  of  untruthfcdness  and  lust,  and  has  put  on  the 
new  or  ideal  man,  the  Perfect  Moral  Being,  the  Christ.  Some- 
times the  idea  of  regeneration  is  expressed  more  closely  by  the 
image  of  a  change  of  form^.  The  regenerate  man  has  been 
metamorphosed.      He  is  made  to  correspond   to  the  Form  of 

*  '»roA.t776»'€(r^a,  Tit.  iii.  5.  In  St.  Matt.  xix.  28  the  word  has  a  much 
wider  and  a  very  distinct  sense. 

*  Col.  iii.  9,  10:    aTr€K^v(rdfjL€Poi  rhp  vaKcuhv  dyOpanrov Kol  iy^vtr- 

dfievoi  rhv  veoy.     Eph.  iv.  22-24:   iLvo64a-0ai rhv  iraXaihy  &y0po9Troy 

rhv  <p0€ip6fifvov  Karh  tAs  iiriOu/xias  rrjs  iiirdTrjs'  aycoKovadai  5^  ry  vyivfiart 
rod  vohs  vfiuy,  koH  ivZitraffBai  rhv  Kaivhv  &y6p<aTrov  rhv  Korh  &€hy  Krurdevra 
iv  ?iiKcuo(r6yr}  Koi  b(ri6ri)ri  rris  aXriOeias,  Gal.  iii.  27:  Xptcrrhv  ividva-aa-dt, 
Horn.  xiii.  14. 

'  Kom.  xii.  2 :  fxiraixop(pov<rd€  tJ  ayoKaiv^an  rov  vohs  vfiuv.  Ibid.  viii. 
29 :  ots  irpo4yyWf  ical  irpo<&piffe  (rviJ.fJL6p<pov5  rijs  €Ik6vo5  rod  Tiov  avrov.  Of. 
Coh  UJ.  10 :  Kar  cIkSvu  rod  Kria-cunos  a.hr6v, 

[lect. 
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Christ ;  he  is  renewed  in  the  Image  of  Christ ;  his  moral  heing 
is  reconstructed.  Sometimes,  however,  and  most  emphatically, 
regeneration  is  paralleled  with  natural  hiiih.  Regeneration  is 
a  second  birth.  The  regenerate  man  is  -a  new  creature  s ;  he  is 
a  work  of  God  ^ ;  he  has  been  created  according  to  a  Divine 
standard  1.  But— and  this  is  of  capital  importance — he  is  also 
said  to  be  created  in  Christ  Jesus  i ;  Christ  is  the  sphere  of  the 
new  creation^.  The  instrument  of  regeneration  on  Christ^s 
part,  according  to  St.  Paul,  is  the  sacrament  of  baptism  1,  to 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  its  efficacy,  and  which,  ^n  the  case  of 
an  adult  recipient,  must  be  welcomed  to  the  soul  by  repentance 
and  faith.  Eegeneration  thus  implies  a  double  process,  one 
destructive,  the  other  constructive ;  by  it  the  old  life  is  killed, 
and  the  new  life  forthwith  bursts  into  existence.  This  double 
process  is  effected  by  the  sacramental  incorporation  of  the 
baptized,  first  with  Christ  crucified  and  dead  ™,  and  then  with 
Clmst  rising  from  the  dead  to  life ;  although  the  language  of 
the  Apostle  distinctly  intimates  that  a  continued  share  in  the 
resurrection-life  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  will  of 
the  Christian^.  But  the  moral  realities  of  the  Christian  life, 
to  which  the  grace  of  baptism  originally  introduces  the  Chris- 
tian, correspond  with,  and  are  effects  of,  Christ's  Death  and 
Resurrection.  Regarded  historically,  these  events  belong  to  the 
irrevocable  past.  But  for  us  Christians  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
Resurrection  are  not  merely  past  events  of  history ;  they  are 
energizing  facts  from  which  no  lapse  of  centuries  can  sever  us ; 
they  are  perpetuated  to  the  end  of  time  within  the  kingdom 
of  the  Redemption  <>•      The  Christian  is,  to  the  end  of  time, 

«  Gal.  vi.  15 :  icoii^  m-fo-is. 

'^  Eph.  ii.  10 :  fklyrov  ydp  [so.  6eoG]  ^ffiitv  wotrifia. 

*  Ibid.  iv.  24 :  rhv  icari  &§hv  itriffOiina, 

J  Ibid.  ii.  10 :  KTurQivres  4v  Xptffr^  *lri<rod  iirl  ipyois  iyoBots. 

^  2  Cor.  V.  17;  and  perhaps  I  Gor.  viii.  6,  where  rifius  meaoB  'we  re- 
generate Christians.* 

^  Tit.  iii.  5 :  tffoaaev  rjfAcis,  8i&  \ovrpw  ira\iyy§¥€(rUu  lud  k¥tuuu»^€ws 
Tlyeifiaros  *Aylov,  Gal.  iii.  27:  Baoi  yhp  els  Xpurrhw  i$mrriaOfiT€t  Xpurrhv 
4v€d{Krcur0§.     I  Cor.  xii.  13. 

™  Rom.  vi.  3,  4 :  fj  &yyoeir€  ^t  Zffot  i$awrUr0rifi€¥  c2s  Xpurrhv  'Itjo'cvy,  cis 
rhu  B6.varov  ainov  ifimrriffOTjfiey  ;  (Tvvcr&iprifitv  oZv  o&r^  81^  rov  fiairriafjun'os 
fis  rhy  OdyoToy, 

°  Ibid.  Yem.  4,  5 :  tya  &a-7r€p  iiy4pdri  Xpurrhs  ix  yfKpwv  Hih,  ri}5  ZS^ns  rav 
UuTphsy  otrto  Kcti  ^fieis  4y  Kaiy6'niri  (mis  vepiiraTfiffwfify,  El  yhp  ff^fupvroi 
yeyovafjL^y  ry  6/xoi<&ixari  rod  Oapdrov  avroVf  &AA3t  Kal  rrjs  kycurrdrtw^  4ff6fit0a, 

•  Reuss,  Thdol.  Chrdb.  ii.  140 :  *  La  rdgdndration  en  tant  qu'elle  comprend 
ces  deux  ^dments  d^une  mort  et  d*une  renaissance,  est  tout  natox^^soNssG^ 
VI] 
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crucified  with  Christ  p  ;  he  dies  with  Christ  <i ;  he  is  buried  with 
Christ ' ;  he  is  quickened  together  with  Christ  > ;  he  rises  with 
Christ  * ;  he  lives  with  Christ ".  He  is  not  merely  made  to  sit 
together  in  heavenly  places  as  being  in  Christ  Jesus  ^,  he  is  a 
member  of  His  Body,  as  out  of  His  Flesh  and  out  of  His  Bones  ^. 
And  of  this  profound  incorporation  baptism  is  the  original 
instrument.  The  very  form  of  the  sacrament  of  regeneration, 
as  it  was  administered  to  the  adult  multitudes  who  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Church  pressed  for  admittance  into  her  communion, 
harmonizes  with  the  spiritual  results  which  it  effects.     As  the 


mise  en  rapport  direct  avec  la  mort  et  la  resurrection  de  J^us-Christ.  Ce 
rapport  a  ^t^  compris  par  quelques  th^logiens  comme  ed  le  fait  historique 
etait  un  symbole  du  fait  psychologique,  pour  lequel  il  aurait  foumi  la  ter- 
minologie  figur^.  Mais  assur^ment  la  pens^e  de  l*apdtre  va  au  deld,  d'un 
simple  rapprochement  idSal  et  nout  propose  lefait  d^une  relation  objective 
et  rielle.  Nous  nous  trouvons  encore  une  fois  sur  le  terrain  du  mysticisme 
^vangelique ;  11  est  question  tr^s-positivement  d^une  identification  avec  la 
mort  et  la  vie  du  Sawoeur,  et  il  iCy  a  id  de  figurie  que  Vexpression, 
puisqu*au  fond  il  ne  s*agit  pas  de  l*existence  physique  du  Chretien.  Qui, 
aapi^s  Paul,  lo  croyant  meurt  avec  Christ,  pour  ressusciter  avec  lui ;  et 
cette  phrase  ne  s*ezplique  pas  par  oe  que  nous  pourrions  appeler  nn  jeu 
de  mots  spirituel,  ou  un  rapprochement  ing^nieuz ;  elle  est  V application 
du  grand  principe  de  Vunion  personnelle,  d^aprhs  lequel  V existence  propre 
de  Vhomme  cesse  rdellement^  pour  se  confondre  avec  celle  du  Christy  qui 
r^pbte,  pour  ainsi  dire,  la  sienne,  avec  ses  deux  faits  capitauz,  dans  chaque 
individuality  se  donnant  k  lui.'     O  si  sic  omnia  1 

*  Kom.  vi.  6 :  A  vaXaihs  ij/xui/  dydpuiros  a-vyiffravpddri.  Gal.  ii.  ao :  Xpiar^ 
avvfOTadptcnai, 

«  a  Tim.  ii.  1 1 :  ffwamBdvoixev,     Bom.  vi.  8 :  aveddi/ojULey  trhv  Xpicrr^, 
'  Horn.  vi.  4 :    avverii^rifiey  oZv  avr^  5tek  tov  fiairrifffxaros.     Col.  ii.  I  a : 
(rvyra<l>4vri5  awry  iy  rtp  fiairritrfiaTi. 

■  Eph.  ii.  5:  crvveCuowolriffe  ry  Xpiffr^.  Col.  ii.  13:  ffvye^aoTroirifff  ahy 
avT^.     The  Aorists  point  to  a  definite  event  in  the  past. 

•  Eph.  ii.  6:  avyfry^ip^  [ry  XpurTw],  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
understanding  Eph.  ii.  5,  6  of  the  future  resurrection  alone ;  although  in 
that  passage  the  idea  of  the  future  resurrection  (cf.  ver.  7)  is  probably 
combined  with  thai  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  of  souls  in  the  kingdom 
of  grace.  We  have  been  raised  with  Christ  here,  that  we  may  live  with 
Him  hereafter.  Col.  ii.  la:  4y  $  Koi  [sc.  iy  Xpiar^']  avy7jy€pe7}r€  Bih,  Trjs 
irlareus  ttjs  ivepyetas  rod  ©epD.     Ibid.  iii.  I. 

■  Kom.  vi.  8 :  ffvChcofiev  ahr^,  a  Tim.  ii.  11:  tl  yhp  (rvyaveOdyofiev,  Kcti 
(rvC^iffOfiey,     I  Thess.  v.  10. 

^  Eph.  ii.  6 :  avyiKdOitrey  iv  to7s  iirovpaviois  iy  Xpicr^  'Iijtroi;. 

^  Ibid.  V.  30:  fJLfXrj  4(TfX€V  rod  ffdfiaros  avrov,  ix  rrjs  (rapKhs  avrov,  icol 
Ik  Twy  6ar€(av  avrov.  Although  omitted  by  t^.  A.  B.,  this  passage  is  re- 
tained by  N".  D.  E.  F.  G.  L.  P.  and  verss.  except  Copt.  Cf.  Meyer,  App. 
Grit,  in  loc.  Cf.  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  56,  7:  'We  are  of  Him  and 
in  Him,  even  as  though  our  very  flesh  and  bones  should  be  made  con- 
tmimte  with  Hia.* 
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neophjrte  is  plunged  beneath  the  waters,  so  the  old  nature  is 
slain  and  buided  with  Christ,  As  Christ,  crucified  and  entombed, 
rises  with  resistless  might  from  the  grave  which  can  no  longer 
hold  Him,  so,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  the  Christian  is  raised  from 
the  bath  of  regeneration  radiant  with  a  new  and  supernatural 
life.  His  gaze  is  to  be  fixed  henceforth  on  Christ,  Who,  being 
raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more.  The  Christian  indeed  may 
fail  to  persevere ;  he  may  fall  from  this  high  grace  in  which  he 
stands.  But  he  need  not  do  so  ;  and  meanwhile  he  is  bound  to 
account  himself  as  '  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  s^.' 

This  regenerate  or  Christian  life  is  further  described  by  two 
most  remarkable  expressions.  The  Apostle  speaks  sometimes 
of  Christians  being  in  Christy;  sometimes  of  Christ  being  in 
Christians  2.  The  most  recent  criticism  refuses  to  sanction  the 
efforts  which  in  former  years  have  been  made  to  empty  these 
expressions  of  their  literal  and  natural  force.  Hooker  has  ob- 
served that  it  is  '  too  cold  an  interpretation  whereby  some  men 
expound  being  in  Christ  to  import  nothing  else  but  only  that 
the  selisame  nature  which  maketh  us  to  be  men  is  in  Him,  and 
maketh  Him  man  as  we  are.  For  what  man  in  the  world  ii 
there  which  hath  not  so  far  forth  communion  with  Jesus  Christ"  f 
Nor  will  it  sufiice  to  say  that  in  such  phrases  as  are  here  in 
question,  '  Christ '  means  only  the  moral  teaching  of  Christ,  and 
that  a  Christian  is  *  in  Christ  *  by  the  force  of  a  mere  intellectual 
loyalty  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  expression  is  too 
energetic  to  admit  of  this  treatment ;  it  resists  any  but  a  literal 
explanation.  By  a  vigorous  metaphor  an  enthusiastic  Platonist 
might  perhaps  apeak  of  his  *  living  in '  Plato,  meaning  thereby 
that  his  whole  intellectual  activity  is  absorbed  by  and  occupied 
with  the  recorded  thought  of  that  philosopher.  But  he  would 
scarcely  say  that  he  is  *  in '  Plato ;  since  such  a  phrase  would 
imply  not  merely  an  intellectual  communion  with  Plato's  mind, 
but  an  objective  inherence  in  his  nature  or  being.     Still  less 


'  Horn.  yi.  TO,  11:  %  yhp  itviBcaft  [ac.  6  Xpurrhs],  ry  ofiaprie^  hiriBaiftv 
^0(£ira|*  ^  5i  f5>  fS  ''"V  ®*4'»  otkto  jccd  t^fieis  Xoyiii^eBi  iavrohs  VfKpohs  /xhv 
€hai  tJ  afxafnif,  (Spras  5i  r^  06$  iif  Xpitrr^  *lriaov  ry  Kvpl^  vfJ^&tf.  Col. 
iii.  3,  4, 

y  Rom.  viii.  I ;  xii.  5 ;  xvi.  7,  ii ;  I  Cor.  i.  3,  30;  xv.  22 ;  2  Cop.  ii.  17  ; 
y.  17;  xii.  19;  Gal.  i.  22;  iii.  a6,  28;  Eph.i.  i,  3,  10;  ii.  10;  iii.  6;  Phil, 
i.  I ;  1  These,  ii.  14 ;  iv.  16.    Comp.  St.  John  xv.  4,  5. 

■  Rom.  viii.  10;  Gal.  ii.  20;  Eph.  iii.  17;  9  Cfflr,  Jm,  5;  Col.  i.  27, 

•  Hooker,  Ecd.  Pol.  y.  j6,  7. 
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pofisible  would  it  be  to  adopt  the  alternative  phrase,  and  say  that 
Plato  is  '  in '  the  student  of  Plato.  When  St.  Paul  uses  these 
expressions  to  denote  a  Christian's  relation  to  Christ,  he  plainly 
is  not  recording  any  snbjectiye  impression  of  the  human  mind ; 
he  is  pointing  to  an  objective  and  independent  feict,  strictly  pecu- 
liar to  the  kingdom  of  the  Incarnation.  The  regenerate  Chris- 
tian is  as  really '  in'  Christ,  as  every  member  of  the  human  fieimily 
is  <in'  our  first  parent  Adam^.  Christ  is  indeed  much  more 
to  the  Christian  than  is  Adam  to  his  descendants ;  Christ  is  the 
sphere  in  which  the  Christian  moves  and  breathes ;  but  Christ  is 
also  the  Parent  of  that  new  nature  in  which  he  shares ;  Christ  is 
the  Head  of  a  Body,  whereof  he  is  really  a  member ;  nay,  the  Body 
of  which  he  is  a  member  is  itself  Christ  <^.  From  Christ,  risen, 
ascended,  glorified,  as  from  an  exhaustless  storehouse,  there  flow 
powers  of  unspeakable  virtue^;  and  in  this  life-stream  the  be- 
lieving and  baptized  Christian  is  bathed  and  lives.  And  con- 
versely, Christ  lives  in  the  Christian ;  the  soul  and  body  of  the 
Christian  are  the  temple  of  Christ ;  the  Christian  is  well  assured 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  him,  except  he  be  reprobate  ^. 

My  brethren,  what  becomes  of  this  language  if  Jesus  Christ  be 
not  truly  Gk)d  %  No  conceivable  relationship  to  a  human  teacher 
or  to  a  created  being  will  sustain  its  weight.  If  it  be  not  a  mass 
of  crude,  vapid,  worthless,  misleading  metaphor,  it  indicates  rela- 
tionship with  One  Who  is  altogether  higher  than  the  sons  of  men, 
altogether  higher  than  the  highest  archangel.  It  is  true  that  we 
are  in  Him,  by  being  joined  to  His  Human  Nature ;  but  what  is  it 
which  thus  makes  His  Human  Nature  a  re-creative  and  world- 
embracing  power  ?  Why  is  it  that  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  there 
is  a  new  creation^  of  his  moral  being?  And  how  can  Christ 
really  be  in  us,  if  He  is  not  one  with  the  Searcher  of  hearts  % 
Surely  He  only  Who  made  the  soul  can  thus  sound  its  depths, 
and  dwell  within  it,  and  renew  its  powers,  and  enlarge  its  capa- 
cities. If  Christ  be  not  God,  must  not  this  renewal  of  man's 
nature  rest  only  on  an  empty  fiction,  must  not  this  regeneration 
of  man*s  soul  be  but  the  ecstasy  of  an  enthusiastic  dreamer  1 

(y)  It  would,  then,  be  a  considerable  error  to  recognize  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  only  in  those  passages  of  St.  Paul's 
writings  which  distinctly  assert  it.    The  indirect  evidence  of  the 

^  See  Olshausen  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  §  9,  '  Parallel  between 
Adam  and  Christ,'  chap.  v.  12-21,  Introductory  Kemarks. 
«  I  Cor.  xii.  1 2. 

•*  Eph.  iv.  7 :  lb6QT\  7\  X'^*-^  Kwrh.  rh  fierpoy  r^s  ^copeas  rod  Xpiffrov. 
•  ^  Cor.  xiii.  5.  '  Ibid.  v.  1 7  :  rf  tu  iv  Xpi<rr^,  Kaiy^  icrlffts, 
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Apostle's  hold  upon  the  doctrine  is  much  wider  and  deeper  than 
to  admit  of  being  exhibited  in  a  given  number  of  isolated  texts ; 
since  the  doctrine  colours,  underlies,  interpenetrates  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  his  thought  and  teaching.  The  proof 
of  this  might  be  extended  almost  indefinitely;  but  let  it  suffice 
to  observe  that  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  the  key  to 
the  greatest  polemical  struggle  of  the  Apostle's  whole  life.  Of 
themselves,  neither  the  importation  of  Jewish  ceremonial,  nor 
even  the  disposition  to  sacrifice  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  to 
a  petty  nationalism,  would  fully  account  for  the  Apostle's  attitude 
of  earnest  hostility  to  those  Judaizing  teachers  whom  he  encoun- 
tered at  Corinth,  in  Galatia,  and,  in  a  somewhat  altered  guise,  at 
Colossse  and  at  Ephesus.  For,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Judaizers 
implied  more  than  they  expressly  asserted.  They  implied  that 
Christ's  religion  was  not  of  so  perfect  and  absolute  a  character 
as  to  make  additions  to  it  an  irreverent  impertinence.  They 
implied  that  they  did  its  Founder  no  capital  wrong,  when,  instead 
of  recognizing  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  whole  human  family, 
they  practically  pui-posed  to  limit  the  applicability  of  His  work 
to  a  narrow  section  of  it.  They  implied  that  there  was  nothing 
in  His  majestic  Person  which  should  have  forbidden  them  to 
range  those  dead  rites  of  the  old  law,  which  He  had  fulfilled 
and  abolished,  side  by  side  with  the  Cross  and  Sacraments  of 
Redemption.  The  keen  instinct  of  the  Apostle  detected  the 
wound  thus  indirectly  but  surely  aimed  at  his  Master's  honour ; 
and  St.  Paul's  love  for  Christ  was  the  exact  measure  of  his 
determined  opposition  to  the  influence  and  action  of  the  Juda- 
izers. If  the  Judaizers  had  believed  in  the  true  Divinity  of 
Jesus,  they  could  not  have  returned  to  the  '  weak  and  beggarly 
elements'  of  systems  which  had  paled  and  died  away  before  the 
glories  of  His  Advent.  If  they  had  fully  and  clearly  believed 
Jesus  to  be  God,  that  faith  must  have  opposed  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  these  reactionary  yearnings  for  *  the  things  which  had 
been  destroyed.'  Their  attempt  to  re-introduce  circumcision 
into  the  Galatian  Churches  was  a  reflection  upon  the  glory  of 
Christ's  finished  work,  and  so,  ultimately,  upon  the  transcendent 
dignity  of  His  Person.  They  knew  not,  or  heeded  not,  that 
tlicy  were  members  of  a  kingdom  in  which  circumcision  and 
uncircumcision  were  insignificant  accidents,  and  in  which  the 
new  creation  of  the  soul  by  the  atoning  and  sacramental  grace 
of  the  Incarnate  Saviour  was  the  one  matter  of  vital  import  8. 

■  Gal.  vi.  1 5 :  Iv  yhp  Xpiffr^  *lri<rov  o(h§  trtpiTOfiii  n  i<rx^6i  o6re  aKpofivtrritif 
aWa  Kaiv^  icrlffts.  Here  regeneration  is  viewed  from  without,  on  the  side 
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Although  they  had  not  denied  Christ  in  terms,  yet  He  had 
become  of  no  effect  to  them ;  and  the  Apostle  sorrowfully  pro- 
claimed that  as  many  of  them  as  were  justified  by  the  law  had 
fallen  from  grace  ^.  They  had  practically  rejected  the  plenary 
efficacy  of  Christ's  saving  and  re-creating  power ;  they  had 
implicitly  denied  that  He  was  a  greater  than  Moses.  Their 
work  did  not  at  once  perish  from  among  men.  For  the  Juda- 
izing  movement  bequeathed  to  the  Churches  of  the  Lesser  Asia 
many  of  those  theological  influences  which  were  felt  by  later 
ages  in  the  traditional  temper  of  the  School  of  Antioch ;  while 
outside  the  Church  it  was  echoed  in  the  long  series  of  Humani- 
tarian mutterings  which  culminated  in  the  blasphemies  of  Faulus 
of  Samosata.  It  must  thus  be  admitted  to  figure  conspicuously 
in  the  intellectual  ancestry  of  the  Arian  heresy;  and  St.  Paul, 
not  less  than  St.  John,  is  an  apostolical  representative  of  the 
cause  and  work  of  Athanasius. 

Although  the  foregoing  observations  may  have  taxed  your 
indulgent  patience  somewhat  severely,  they  furnish  at  best  only 
a  sample  of  the  evidence  which  might  be  brought  to  illustrate 
the  point  before  us.  But  enough  will  have  been  urged  to  dispose 
of  the  suspicion,  that  St.  John's  belief  and  teaching  respecting 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  was  only  an  intellectual  or  spiritual 
peculiarity  of  that  Apostle.  If  the  form  and  clothing  of  St.  John's 
doctrine  was  peculiar  to  him,  its  substance  was  common  to  all 
the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Chiist.  Just  as  the  titles  and  position 
assigned  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  narrative  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
are  really  in  harmony  with  the  powers  which  He  wields  and  with 
the  rights  which  He  claims  in  the  first  three  Evangelists,  so 
St.  John's  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Word  is  substantially  one  with 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  *  Image  of  the  Father,'  and  with  his 
whole  description  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Christian  soul  towards  Him.  St.  John's  fuller 
statements  do  but  supply  the  key  to  the  fervid  doxologies  of 
St.  Peter,  and  to  the  profound  and  significant  reverence  of 
St.  James.  Indeed  from  these  Apostles  he  might  seem  to  differ 
in  point  of  intellectual  temper  and  method,  even  less  than  he 
differs  from  St.  Paul.    Between  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  how  great 

of  the  Divine  Energy  Which  causes  it ;  in  Gal.  v.  6,  where  it  is  equally 
contrasted  with  legal  circumcision,  it  is  viewed  from  within  the  soul,  as 
consisting  essentially  in  -niffm  5i'  h.-yA.mis  itf€pyovfifyT).  Cf.  Lect.  VI.  p.  287. 
^  Gal.  V.  4:  KaTrjpyh^Te  atrh  rov  Xp«rToG,  o%rivis  4v  v6ix((>  SiKatovffde,  Trji 
Xdpiros   ^$€ir€<roT€.     Cf.  Ibid,  v.  2  :    ibty  rrepiTCfiirrjaOey  Xpiarhs  v/xas  ou5b 
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is  the  contrast  I  In  St.  Paul  we  are  struck  mainly  by  the  wealth 
of  sacred  thought ;  in  St.  John  by  its  simplicity.  St.  Paul  is 
versatile  and  discursive ;  St.  John  seems  to  be  fixed  in  the 
entranced  bliss  of  a  perpetual  intuition.  St.  Paul  is  a  dialectician 
who  teaches  us  by  reasoning ;  he  refutes,  he  infers,  he  makes 
quotations,  he  deduces  corollaries,  he  draws  out  his  demonstra- 
tions more  or  less  at  length,  he  presses  impetuously  forward, 
reverently  bending  before  the  great  dogmas  which  he  proclaims, 
yet  moving  in  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual  conflict.  St.  John 
speaks  as  if  the  highest  life  of  his  soul  was  the  wondering  study 
of  one  vast  Apocalypse :  he  teaches,  not  by  demonstrating  truths, 
but  by  exhibiting  his  contemplations ;  he  states  what  he  sees ; 
he  repeats  the  statement,  he  inverts  it,  he  repeats  it  once  more  ; 
he  teaches,  as  it  seems,  by  the  exquisite  tact  of  scarcely  disguised 
but  uninterrupted  repetition,  which  is  justified  because  there  is 
no  higher  attainable  truth  than  the  truth  which  he  repeats. 
St.  Paul  begins  with  anthropology,  St.  John  with  theology ; 
St.  Paul  often  appeals  to  theology  that  he  may  enforce  ti-uths 
of  morals ;  St.  John  finds  the  highest  moral  truth  in  his  most 
abstract  theological  contemplations.  St.  Paul  usually  desciibes 
the  redemptive  gift  of  Chiist  as  Bighteousness,  as  the  restoration 
of  man  to  the  true  law  of  his  being ;  St.  John  more  naturally 
contemplates  it  as  Life,  as  the  outflow  of  the  Self-existent  Being 
of  God  into  His  creatures  through  the  quickening  Humanity  of 
the  Incarnate  Word.  In  St.  Paul  the  ethical  element  predomi- 
nates, in  St.  John  the  mystical.  St.  John  is  more  especially  the 
spiritual  ancestor  of  such  fathers  as  was  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen ; 
St.  Paul  of  such  as  St.  Augustine.  It  may  be  said,  with  some 
reservations,  that  St.  Paul  is  the  typical  Apostle  of  Western,  as 
St.  John  is  of  Eastern  Christendom ;  that  the  contemplative  side 
of  the  Christian  life  flnds  its  pattern  in  St.  John,  the  active  in 
St.  Paul.  Yet  striking  as  are  such  differences  of  spiritual  method 
and  temper,  they  are  found  in  these  great  apostles  side  by  side 
with  an  entire  unity  of  teaching  as  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord. 
'  Certainly,*  says  Neander,  with  deep  truth,  *it  could  be  nothing 
merely  accidental  which  induced  men  so  differently  constituted 
and  trained  as  Paul  and  John  to  connect  such  an  idea  [as  that 
of  Divinity]  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  This 
must  have  been  the  result  of  a  higher  necessity,  which  is  founded 
in  the  nature  of  Christianity,  in  the  power  of  the  impression 
which  the  life  of  Christ  had  made  on  the  lives  of  men,  in  the 
reciprocal  relation  between  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  the 
archetype  that  presents  itself  as  an  inward  revelation  of  God  in 
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the  depths  of  the  higher  Belf-ccmscioiiEiieaL  And  all  this  has 
UmsA  its  point  iA  eonneetimi  and  its  Terificatioii  in  the  mannwr 
in  which  Christy  the  Unerring  Witness,  expreaed  His  ecMiacioas- 
ne»  of  the  indwelling  of  the  DiTine  Essence  with  Him>.' 

This  is  indeed  the  only  reasonahle  explanation  of  the 
markable  fact  before  ns,  namely,  that  the  persecutor  idio 
conrerted  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  the  disciple  idio  had 
laid  <m  Christ's  breast  at  sapper,  were  absolately  agreed  as  to 
the  Divine  prerogatires  of  tiieir  Master.  And  if  we,  my  bre- 
thren, hare  erer  been  tempted  to  think  that  a  creed  like  that 
of  St.  John  befits  only  a  contemplatire  or  mystic  life,  alien  to 
the  habits  of  onr  age  and  to  the  necessities  of  oar  position,  let 
OS  tarn  oar  eyes  towards  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  It 
would  be  difficult,  eren  in  this  busy  day,  to  rival  St.  Paul's 
activity ;  and  human  weakness  might  well  shrink  from  sharing 
his  burden  of  pain  and  care.  It  is  given  to  few  to  live  'in 
joumeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in 
perils  from  a  man's  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen, 
in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the 
sea,  in  perils  among  fi&lse  brethren  ^'  for  a  purely  unselfish  object. 
Few  rise  to  the  heroic  scope  of  a  life  passed  '  in  weariness  and 
painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings 
often,  in  cold  and  nakedness  1.'  But  this  is  certain, — ^that  at 
many  lower  levels  of  moral  existence,  there  is  much  to  be  done, 
and  much,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  endured,  which  we  can  only  do 
manfully  and  bear  meekly  in  the  strength  of  the  Apostle's  great 
conviction.     If  St.  Paul  can  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  that  at 

I  looting  and  Training,  !.  505,  Bohn*8  edit.  Neander  adds :  '  Had  the 
doctrine  of  ChriBt*8  Eternal  Sonship,  when  it  was  first  promulgated  by 
Paul,  been  altogether  new  and  peculiar  to  himself,  it  must  have  excited 
much  opposition  as  contradicting  the  common  monotheistic  belief  of  the 
Jews,  even  among  the  apostles,  to  whom,  from  their  previous  habits,  such 
a  speculative  theosophic  element  must  have  remained  unknown,  unless  it 
hau  found  a  point  of  connexion  in  the  lessons  received  &om  Christ,  and 
In  their  Christian  knowledge.*  Of  such  opposition,  direct  and  avowed, 
there  is  no  trace.  Cf.  Meyer.  Ev.  Joh.  p.  49.  *  Die  Materie  der  Lehre  war 
bei  Jr)lianne«,  ehe  er  in  jener  gnostischen  Form  die  entsprechende  Dar- 
stelliing  fand,  das  Fundament  seines  Glaubens  und  der  Inhalt  seiner 
Krkenntniss,  wie  sie  bei  Paulus  und  bei  alien  anderen  Aposteln  es  war, 
wolche  nioht,  (ausser  dem  Verf.  des  Hebraerbriefs)  von  der  Logos-Specu- 
lation beriihrt  wurdon ;  diese  Materie  der  Lehre  ist  schlechthin  auf  Chris- 
tum Kelbst  zurlickzufUhren,  dessen  Eroffnungen  an  seine  Jiinger  und  dessen 
unmittelburer  Eindruck  auf  diese  (Joh.  i.  I4)  ihnen  den  Stoff  gab,  welcher 
sic)i  spater  die  verschiedenen  Formen  der  Darstellung  dienstbar  machte.* 

*  2  Cor,  zi.  35,  26,        '  Ibid.  ver.  27.    Cf.  Ibid.  vi.  4-10,  and  xi.  5  sqq. 
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the  last  he  may  win  Christ,  if  he  can  do  all  things  through 
One  That  strengtheneth  him,  it  is  because  he  is  consciously 
reaching  towards  or  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  Saviour  Who  is  God 
as  well  as  Man.  And  if  we,  looking  onward  to  the  unknown 
changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life,  and  beyond  them,  to 
death,  would  fain  live  and  die  like  Christians,  we  too  must  see 
to  it  that  we  fold  to  our  inmost  souls  that  central  truth  of  the 
Christian  creed  which  was  the  strength  and  joy  of  the  first 
seiTants  of  Christ.  We  too  must  believe  and  coi^ess,  that  that 
Human  Friend  Whose  words  enlighten  us.  Whose  Blood  cleanses 
us.  Whose  Sacraments  have  renewed  and  even  now  sustain  us, 
is  in  the  truth  of  His  Higher  Nature  none  other  and  no  less 
than  the  Unerring,  the  All-merciful,  the  Almighty  GkxL 
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Roldtng  fast  the  faithful  word  as  he  hath  been  taught,  that  he  may  he 
able  by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the  gainsayers. 

Tit.  i.  9. 

A  6BEAT  doctrine  which  claims  to  rule  the  thought  of  men  and 
to  leave  its  mark  upon  their  conduct  must  of  necessity  encounter 
some  rude  and  probing  tests  of  its  vitality  as  it  floats  along  the 
stream  of  time.  The  common  speech  of  mankind,  embodying 
the  verdict  of  man's  experience,  lays  more  emphasis  upon  the 
*  ravages '  than  upon  the  conservative  or  constructive  efifecta  of 
time : — 

*Tempu8  edax  reniin,  tuque  invidiosa  vetustas, 
Omnia  destruitis,  vitiataque  dentibuB  aevi 
Paulatim  lenta  consumitis  omnia  morte  */ 

The  destructive  force  of  time  is  no  less  observable  in  the  sphere 
of  human  ideas  and  doctrines  than  in  that  of  material  and  social 
facts.  Time  exposes  every  doctrine  or  speculation  to  the  action 
of  causes  which,  if  more  disguised  and  subtle,  are  not  less  cer- 
tainly at  work  than  those  which  threaten  political  systems  or 
works  of  art  with  decay  and  dissolution. 

A  doctrine  is  liable  to  suffer  with  the  lapse  of  time  from 
without  and  from  within.  From  within  it  is  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  decomposition  by  analysis.  When  once  it  has  been  launched 
into  the  ocean  of  our  public  intellectual  life,  it  is  forthwith  sub- 
jected, as  a  condition  of  its  acceptance,  to  the  play  and  scrutiny 
of  many  and  variously  constituted  minds.  The  several  ingre- 
dients which  constitute  it,  the  primary  truths  to  which  it  appeals 

•  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  334. 
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and  upon  which  it  ultimately  reposes,  are  separately  and  con- 
stantly examined.  It  may  be  that  certain  elements  of  the  doc- 
trine, essential  to  its  perfect  representation,  are  rejected  altogether. 
It  may  be  that  all  its  constitutive  elements  are  retained,  while  the 
proportions  in  which  they  are  blended  are  radically  altered.  It 
may  be  that  an  impulse  is  given  to  some  active  intellectual  sol- 
vent, hitherto  dormant,  but  from  the  first  latent  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  and  likely,  according  to  any  ordinary  human 
estimate,  to  break  it  up.  Or  some  point  of  attraction  between 
the  doctrine  and  a  threatening  philosophy  outside  it  is  discovered 
and  insisted  on;  and  the  philosophy,  in  a  patronizing  spirit, 
proposes  to  meet  the  doctrine  half  way,  and  to  ratify  one  half  of 
it  if  the  other  may  be  abandoned.  Or  some  subtle  intellectual 
poison  is  injected  into  the  doctrine ;  and  while  men  imagine  that 
they  are  only  adapting  it  to  the  temper  of  an  age,  or  to  the 
demands  of  a  line  of  thought,  its  glow  and  beauty  are  forfeited, 
or  its  very  life  and  heart  are  eaten  out.  Then  for  awhile  its 
shell  or  its  skeleton  lies  neglected  by  the  side  of  the  great  highway 
of  thought ;  until  at  length  some  one  of  those  adventurers  who 
in  every  age  devote  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  eclectic 
systems  assigns  to  the  intellectual  fossil  a  place  of  honour  in  his 
private  museum,  side  by  side  with  the  remains  of  other  extinct 
theories,  to  which  in  its  lifetime  it  was  fundamentally  opposed. 

But  even  if  a  doctrine  be  sufficiently  compact  and  strong  to 
resist  internal  decomposition,  it  must  in  any  case  be  prepared  to 
encounter  the  shock  of  opposition  from  without.  To  no  doctrine 
is  it  given  to  be  absolutely  inoffensive  ;  and  therefore  sooner  or 
later  every  doctrine  is  opposed.  Every  doctrine,  however  frail 
and  insignificant  it  may  be,  provokes  attacks  by  the  mere  fact  of 
its  existence.  It  challenges  a  certain  measure  of  attention  which 
is  coveted  by  some  other  doctrines.  It  takes  up  a  certain  amount 
of  mental  room  which  other  doctrines  would  fain  appropriate,  if 
indeed  it  does  not  jostle  inconveniently  against  them,  or  contra- 
dict them  outright.  Thus  it  rouses  against  itself  resentment,  or, 
at  any  rate,  opposition ;  and  this  opposition  is  reinforced  by  an 
appetite  which  is  shared  in  by  those  who  hold  the  opposed  doc- 
trine no  less  than  by  those  who  oppose  it.  The  craving  for 
novelty  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  quickwitted  races  like  the  Athe- 
nians of  the  apostolical  age  or  the  French  of  oar  own  day.  It  is 
profoundly  and  universally  human;  and  it  enters  into  our  appre- 
ciation of  subject-matters  the  most  various.  Novelty  confers  a 
charm  upon  high  efiPorts  of  thought  and  enquiiy  as  well  as  upon 
works  of  art  or  of  imagination,  or  even  upon  fashions  in  amusA* 
vu] 
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ment  or  in  dress.  To  treat  this  yearning  for  uovelty  as  thougb  it 
were  only  a  vicious  ^ivolity  ib  to  OTHi'look  its  profoand  eignifi- 
cance.  For,  even  iu  its  loneet  aitd  uolavelieBt  foiiua,  it  is  a  liviiig 
and  perpetual  witaeas  to  the  original  nobility  of  the  Bout  of  man. 
It  is  the  restleeauess  of  a  deatre  which  One  Being  alone  oau 
EUtisty ;  it  reminds  us  tbat  tbe  Infinite  One  has  made  ub  for 
Himself,  and  that  no  object,  person,  or  doctrine,  that  is  raerely 
finite  and  earthly,  t\au  take  His  place  in  our  heart  and  thought, 
and  bid  ns  finally  be  still.  And  therefore  as  man  paBsea  through 
life  on  his  short  and  rapid  pilgrimage,  nnlesB  his  eye  be  fixed  on 
that  treantre  in  heaven  which  '  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor- 
rupt,' he  is  of  neoeseity  the  very  slftve  of  novelty.  Each  candi- 
date for  his  admiration  wins  from  him,  it  may  be,  a  passing 
glance  of  approval :  but,  unaatiEfied  at  heart,  he  is  ever  seeking 
for  some  new  stimulant  to  his  evanescent  sympathies.  He  casts 
to  the  winds  the  faded  flower  wliich  he  had  but  lately  stooped  to 
gather  with  such  eager  enthusiasm;  be  buries  beneatb  the  waves 
the  useless  pebble  which,  when  his  eye  first  detected  it  sparkling 
on  the  shore,  had  yielded  liim  a  moment  of  such  bright  enjoy- 
ment. Nothing  bniuan  can  insore  its  life  against  the  attractiocB 
of  Bomethiug  more  recent  than  itself  in  point  of  origin;  no 
doctiiue  of  earthly  mould  can  hope  to  escape  the  sentence  of 
superannuation  when  it  is  fairly  confronted  with  the  intellectnal 
creationB  of  an  age  later  than  its  own.  A  human  doctrine  may 
live  for  a  few  years,  or  it  may  live  for  centurieE.  Its  duration  will 
depend  partly  upon  the  amount  of  absolute  truth  which  it  em- 
bodies, and  partly  npon  the  strength  of  the  rivals  with  which  it 
is  brought  into  competition.     But  it  cannot  always  satisfy  the 


ovm  fj(af  irpootiKatrta 
rrarr    ttruTToB^fjtvoti 
^iiic,  (i  TO  liaTav  oiro  tf/porriiot  3](6Qt 
Xpi  ^oAfif  ftiiTUfias. 

ituiir  3v  Xf^  npir  lif, 
tc  S'  (ircir'  (i^u,  rfSQ- 
rnipor  oiJutToi  tuj;""'*- 


So  it  must  ever  fare   with  a  religions  dogma  of  pnrotjr  1 
I  authorahip.       In  obedience  to  the  lapse  of   time  it  i 
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of  necessity  be  modified,  corrupted,  revolutionized,  and  then  yield 
to  some  stronger  successor. 

'Our  little  systemfl  have  their  day, 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be.* 

This  is  the  true  voice  of  human  speculation  on  Divine  things, 
conscious  that  it  is  human,  conscious  of  its  weakness,  and  mind- 
ful of  its  past  and  ever-accumulating  experience.  He  only, 
*  with  Whom  is  no  variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning,'  can 
be  the  Author  of  a  really  unchanging  doctrine ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  historical  fact,  ^  His  truth  endureth  from  genei'atiQn  to  genera- 
tion.' 

When  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  entered  into  the 
world  of  human  thought,  it  was  not  screened  from  the  operation 
of  the  antagonistic  and  dissolvent  influences  which  have  just 
been  noticed.  It  was  confronted  with  the  passion  for  novelty 
beneath  the  eyes  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  The  passion  for 
novelty  at  Colossse  appears  to  have  combined  a  licentious  fertility 
of  the  religious  imagination  with  a  taste  for  such  cosmical  specu- 
lations as  were  current  in  that  age ;  while  in  the  Galatian 
Churches  it  took  the  form  of  a  return  to  the  discarded  cere- 
monial of  the  Jewish  law.  In  both  cases  the  novel  theory  was 
opposed  to  the  apostolical  account  of  our  Lord's  personal  dig- 
nity; and  in  another  generation  the  wild  imaginings  of  a  Basilides 
or  of  a  Yalentinus  illustrated  the  attractive  force  of  a  new 
fashion  in  Christological  speculation  still  more  powerfully. 
Somewhat  later  the  dialectical  habits  of  the  Alexandrian 
writers  subjected  the  doctrine  to  a  searching  analysis,  while 
the  neo-Platonic  philosophy  brought  a  powerful  intellectual 
sympathy  to  bear  upon  it,  which,  as  an  absorbing  or  distorting 
influence,  might  well  have  been  fatal  to  a  human  dogma. 
Lastly,  the  doctrine  was  directly  opposed  by  a  long  line  of 
Humanitarian  teachers,  reaching,  with  but  few  intermissions, 
from  the  Ebionitic  period  to  the  Arian. 

In  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  the  Arian 
heresy  was  the  climax  of  difficulty  and  of  triumph ;  it  tested  the 
doctrine  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  each  of  the  three  modes 
which  have  been  noticed.  Arianism  was  ostentatiously  anxious 
to  appear  to  be  an  original  speculation,  and  accordingly  it 
taunted  the  Nicene  fathers  with  their  intellectual  poverty;  it 
branded  them  as  at^^fi^  Koi  Idicorai  because  they  adhered  to  the 
ground  of  handing  on  simply  what  they  had  received.  Its  method 
of  conducting  discussion  is  traceable  to  the  schools  «i 
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at  Autioch ;  and  by  ibis  metbod,  as  well  as  by  tbe  assumptioD 
tliat  cei'tain  pbilosopbical  j)lacita  were  granted,  Arianism  en- 
deavoured to  kill  the  doctrine  from  witbin  by  a  destructive 
analysis.  And  it  need  scarcely  be  added  tbat  Arianism  inherited 
and  intensified  the  direct  opposition  which  had  been  offered  to 
the  doctrine  by  earlier  heresies ;  Arianism  is  immoi'talized,  how- 
ever ingloriously,  in  those  sufferings,  in  those  struggles,  in  those 
victories  of  the  great  Athanasius,  of  which  its  own  bitter  hostility 
to  our  Lord's  Essential  Godhead  was  the  immediate  cause. 

Tliat  such  a  doctrine  as  our  Lord's  Divinity  should  be  thus 
opposed  was  not  unnatural.   It  is  in  itself  so  startling,  so  awful ; 
it  endows  the  man  who  honestly  and  intelligently  believes  it 
with  a  conception  of  the  worth  and  drift  of  Christianity,  so 
altogether  unique ;  it  is  so  utterly  intolerable  if  you  admit  a 
suspicion  of  its  being  false ;  it  is  so  necessarily  exacting  when 
once  you   have  recognised  it  as  true ;    it  makes   such   large 
and  immediate  demands,  not  merely  upon  the  reason  and  the 
imagination,  but  also  upon  the  affections  and  the  will ;  that  a 
specific  opposition  to  it,  as  distinct  from  a  professed  general 
opposition  to  the  religion  of  which  it  is  the  very  heart  and  soul, 
is  only  what  might  liave  been  expected.     Certainly,  such  a  doc- 
trine could  not  at  first  bring  peace  on  earth ;  rather  it  could  not 
but  bring  division.     It  could  not  but  divide  families,  cities, 
nations,  continents ;  it  could  not  but  arm  against  itself  tbe  edge 
and  point  of  every  weapon  that  might  be  forged  or  whetted  by 
the  ingenuity  of  a  passionate  animosity.     It  could  not  but  have 
collapsed  utterly  and  vanished  away  when  confronted  with  the 
heat  of  opposition  which  it  provoked,  had  it  not  descended  from 
ihe  Source  of  Truth,  had  it  not  reposed  upon  an  absolute  and 
indfifiiniotible  basiB.   The  Arian  controversy  broke  upon  it  as  an 
giteQiBctaal  Btonn,  the  Tiolence  of  which  must  have  shattered  any 
^inMi  thfiOiy.    But  when  the  storm  had  spent  itself,  the  doc- 
YjjgftfflnffpAfrom.flie  oondliar  decisions  of  the  fourth  century 
tt\HUii0U  and  wfeot  M  it  had  been  when  it  was  proclaimed 
w  ^  Tart  ^nil  bL  John.    BesiBtance  does  but  strengthen  truth 
^^'Af^wyWbaiMpflgOW:  and  when  the  doctrine  had  defied 
"Nil  tim'jM.  |g|  notvl^i  ^^  disintegrating  force   of  hostile 
"^"^VM^teldMDMD^  oodanght  of  passionate  denunciation, 
\i,\^  VvIiIIy  ttnlikA  those  philosophical  speculations 
Rn  if  must  Gvc        ^.o^\can&»e4^*^i*^y»B^pel•ficialobsel•ver. 
bo  It  must  eve.  ^jj  j^^j^^^  ^^  excluded  pre- 

man  authorship.      .         ^'"^^^  inyolYed  from  the  first.     But 

»  ii^      :\^  a  dearer  recognition  of  its  real 
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frontier,  and  with  a  stronger  sense  of  the  necessity  for  insisting 
upon  that  recognition.  In  the  Homoousion,  after  such  hesitation 
as  found  expression  at  Antioch,  the  Church  felt  that  she  had 
lighted  upon  a  symbol  practically  adapted  to  tell  forth  the  truth 
that  never  had  been  absent  from  her  heart  and  mind,  and  withal, 
capable  of  resisting  the  intellectual  solvents  which  had  seemed  to 
threaten  that  truth  with  extinction.  The  Homoousion  did  not 
change,  it  protected  the  doctrine.  It  clothed  the  doctrine  in  a 
vesture  of  language  which  rendered  it  intelligible  to  a  new  world 
of  thought  while  preserving  its  strict  unchanging  identity.  It 
translated  the  apostolical  symbols  of  the  Image  and  the  Word  of 
God  into  a  Platonic  equivalent ;  and  it  remains  with  us  to  this 
hour,  in  the  very  heart  of  our  Creed,  as  the  complete  assertion 
of  Christ's  absolute  oneness  with  the  Essence  of  Deity,  as  the 
monument  which  records  the  greatest  effort  and  the  greatest 
defeat  of  its  antagonist  error,  as  the  guarantee  that  the  victorious 
truth  maintains  and  will  maintain  an  unshaken  empire  over  the 
thought  of  Christendom. 

We  are  all  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  line  of  criticism  to 
which  such  a  formula  as  the  Homoousion  is  exposed  in  our  day 
and  generation.  A  contrast  is  depicted  and  insisted  upon  with 
more  vehemence  than  accuracy,  between  the  unfixed  popular 
faith  of  Christians  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church  and  the  keen 
theological  temper  of  the  fourth  centuiy.  It  is  said  that  the 
Church's  earliest  faith  was  unformed,  simple,  vague,  too  full  of 
childlike  wonder  to  analyse  itself,  too  indeterminate  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  a  formalized  theology.  It  is  asserted  that  at 
Alexandria  the  Church  learned  how  to  fix  her  creed  in  precise, 
rigid,  exclusive  moulds ;  that  she  there  gradually  crystallized 
what  had  once  been  fluid,  and  cramped  and  fettered  what  had 
before  been  free.  And  it  is  insinuated  that  in  this  process, 
whereby  the  fresh  faith  of  the  infant  Church  *  was  hardened  into 
the  creed  of  the  Church  of  the  Councils,'  there  was  some  risk,  or 
more  than  risk,  of  an  alteration  or  enlargement  of  the  original 
faith.  *  How  do  you  know,*  men  ask,  *  that  the  formulary  which 
asserts  Christ's  Consubstantiality  with  the  Father  is  really  ex- 
pressive of  the  simple  faith  in  which  the  first  Christians  lived 
and  died  ]  Do  not  probabilities  point  the  other  way  %  Is  it  not 
likely  that  when  this  effoi-t  was  made  to  fix  the  expression  of 
the  faith  in  an  unchanging  symbol,  there  was  a  simultaneous 
growth,  however  unsuspected  and  unrecognised,  in  the  subject- 
raatter  of  the  faith  expressed  ]  May  not  the  hopes  and  feelings 
of  a  passionate  devotion,  as  well  as  the  inferential  argumepie^  c\i 
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an  impetuous  logic,  have  contributed  something  to  fill  up  the 
outline  and  to  enhance  the  significance  of  the  original  and  re- 
vealed germ  of  truth  %  May  not  the  Creed  of  Nicsea  be  thus  in 
reality  a  creed  distinct  from,  if  not  indeed  more  extensive  than, 
the  creed  of  the  apostolic  age  V  Such  is  the  substance  of  many 
a  whispered  question,  or  of  many  a  confident  assertion,  which 
we  hear  around  us ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  enquire,  whether  the 
admitted  di£Perence  of  form  between  the  apostolic  and  Nicene 
statements  does  really,  or  only  in  appearance,  involve  a  deeper 
difference — a  difference  in  the  object  of  faith. 

I.  Let  it  then  be  considered  that  a  belief  may  be  professed 
either  by  stating  it  in  terms,  or  by  acting  in  a  manner  which 
necessarily  implies  that  you  hold  it.  A  man  may  profess  a  creed 
with  which  his  life  is  at  variance ;  but  he  may  also  live  a  creed, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  which  he  has  not  the  desire  or  the  skill  to 
put  into  exact  words.  There  is  no  moral  difference  between  the 
sincere  expression  of  a  conviction  in  language,  and  its  consistent 
reflection  in  action.  There  is,  for  example,  no  difference  be- 
tween my  saying  that  a  given  person  is  not  to  be  relied  upon 
when  dealing  with  money  matters,  and  my  pointedly  declining 
to  act  with  him  on  this  particular  trust,  when  I  am  asked  to 
do  so.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  express  my  complete 
opinion  of  his  character,  until  I  am  obliged  to  express  it.  I 
content  myself  with  acting  in  the  only  manner  which  is  prudent 
under  the  circumstances.  Meanwhile  my  line  of  action  speaks 
for  itself;  its  meaning  is  evident  to  all  who  are  practically 
interested  in  the  subject.  Until  I  am  challenged  for  an  expla- 
nation ;  until  the  assumption  upon  which  I  act  is  denied ;  there 
is  no  necessity  for  my  putting  into  words  an  opinion  which  has 
already  been  stated  in  the  language  of  action  and  with  such 
unmistakeable  decision. 

Did  then  the  ante-Nicene  Church  as  a  whole — did  its  con- 
gregations of  worshippers  as  well  as  its  councils  of  divines — 
did  its  poor,  its  young,  its  unlettered  multitudes,  as  well  as  its 
saints  and  doctors,  so  act  and  speak  as  to  imply  a  belief  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  actually  God  % 

A  question  such  as  this  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  difficult 
to  answer,  by  reason  of  the  one-sidedness  and  caprice  of  history. 
History  for  the  most  part  concerns  herself  with  the  actions  and 
opinions  of  the  great  and  the  distinguished,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  few.  Incidentally,  or  on  particular  occasions,  she  may  glance 
at  what  passes  beyond  the  region  of  courts  and  battle-fields; 
but  it  is  not  her  wont  to  enable  us  readily  to  ascertain  the  real 
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currents  of  thought  and  feeling  which  have  swayed  the  minds  oi 
multitudes  in  a  distant  age. 

Such  at  any  rate  is  the  rule  with  secular  histoiy;  but  the 
genius  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  of  a  nature  to  limit  the  force 
of  the  observation.  In  her  eyes,  the  interests  of  the  many,  the 
customs,  the  deeds,  the  sufifeiings  of  the  illiterate  and  of  the 
poor,  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  less  precious  and  noteworthy  than 
those  of  kings  and  prelates.  For  the  standard  of  aristocracy 
within  her  borders  is  not  an  intellectual  or  a  social,  but  a 
moral  standard ;  and  her  Founder  has  put  the  highest  honour  not 
upon  those  who  rule  and  are  of  reputation,  but  upon  those  who 
seiTO  and  are  unknown.  Tlie  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
does  therefore  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  before  us ;  and  it 
proves  the  belief  of  Christian  people  in  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  by 
its  witness  to  the  early  and  universal  practice  of  adoring  Him. 

The  early  Christian  Church  did  not  content  herself  with 
*  admiring'  Jesus  Christ.  She  adored  Him.  She  approached 
His  glorious  Person  with  that  very  tribute  of  prayer,  of  self- 
prostration,  of  self-surrender,  by  which  all  serious  Theists, 
whether  Christian  or  non-Christian,  are  accustomed  to  express 
their  felt  relationship  as  creatures  to  the  Almighty  Creator. 
For  as  yet  it  was  not  supposed  that  a  higher  and  truer  know- 
ledge of  the  Infinite  God  would  lead  man  to  abandon  the  sense 
and  the  expression  of  complete  dependence  upon  Him  and  of 
unmeasured  indebtedness  to  Him,  which  *  befits  a  reasonable 
creature  whom  God  has  made,  and  whom  God  owns  and  can 
dispose  of,  when  such  a  creature  is  dealing  with  God.  As  yet 
it  was  not  imagined  that  this  bearing  would  or  could  be  ex- 
changed for  the  more  easy  demeanour  of  an  equal,  or  of  one 
deeming  himself  scarcely  less  than  an  equal,  who  is  intelligently 
appreciating  the  existence  of  a  remarkably  wise  and  powerful 
Being,  entitled  by  His  activities  to  a  very  large  share  of  specu- 
lative attention c.     The  Church  simply  adored  God;   and  she 

*  Cf.  Lecky,  Histoiy  of  Rationalism,  i.  309.  Contrasting  the  Christian 
belief  in  a  God  Who  can  work  miracles  with  the  'scientific*  belief  in 
a  god  who  is  the  slave  of  '  law/  Mr.  Lecky  remarks,  that  the  former  '  pre- 
disposes us  most  to  prayer/  the  latter  to  'reverence  and  admiration.' 
Here  the  antithesis  between  'reverence'  and  'prayer'  seems  to  imply  that 
the  latter  word  is  used  in  the  narrow  sense  of  petition  for  specific  blessings, 
instead  of  in  the  wider  sense  which  embraces  the  whole  compass  of  tiie 
soul's  devotional  activity,  and  among  other  things,  adoration.  Still,  if 
Mr.  Lecky  had  meant  to  include  under  '  reverence '  anything  hicrher  than 
we  yield  to  the  highest  forms  of  human  greatness,  he  would  "> 

coupled  it  with  'admiration.* 
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adored  Jesus  Christ,  as  believing  Him  to  be  God.  Nor  did  she 
destroy  the  significance  of  this  act  by  conceiving  that  admi- 
ration differs  from  adoration  only  in  degree ;  that  a  sincere 
admiration  is  practically  equivalent  to  adoration ;  that  adoration 
after  all  is  only  admiration  raised  to  the  height  of  an  en- 
thusiasm. 

You  will  not  deem  it  altogether  unnecessary,  under  our 
present  intellectual  cii'cumstances,  to  consider  for  a  moment 
whether  this  representation  of  the  relationship  between  admi- 
ration and  adoration  be  strictly  accurate.  So  far  indeed  is 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  adoration  and  admii'atiou  are  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  and  with  reference  to  a  single  object 
mutually  exclusive  of  each  other.  Certainly,  in  the  stiuined 
and  exaggerated  language  of  poetry  or  of  passion,  you  may 
speak  of  adoring  that  on  which  you  lavish  an  unlimited  ad- 
miration. But  the  common  sense  and  judgment  of  men  refuses 
to  regard  admiration  as  an  embryo  form  of  adoration,  or  as 
other  than  a  fundamentally  distinct  species  of  spintual  activity. 
Adoration  may  be  an  intensified  reverence,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  an  intensified  admiration.  The  difference  between  admi- 
ration and  adoration  is  observable  in  the  difference  of  their 
respective  objects ;  and  that  difference  is  immeasurable.  For, 
speaking  strictly,  we  admire  the  finite ;  we  adore  the  Infinite. 
Wliy  is  this  1  It  is  because  admiration  requires  a  certain  as- 
sumption of  equality  with  the  object  admired,  an  assumption  of 
ideal,  if  not  of  literal  equality  d.  Admiration  such  as  is  here 
in  question  is  not  a  vague  unregulated  wonder ;  it  involves  a 
judgment ;  it  is  a  form  of  criticism.  And  since  it  is  a  criticism, 
it  consists  in  our  internally  referring  the  object  which  we  admire 
to  a  criterion.  That  criterion  is  an  ideal  of  our  own,  and  the 
act  by  which  we  compare  the  admired  object  with  the  ideal  is 
our  own  act.  We  may  have  borrowed  the  ideal  from  another ; 
and  we  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  we  ourselves 
could  give  it  perfect  expression,  or  even  could  produce  a  rival 
to  the  object  which  commands  our  critical  admiration.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  ideal  is  before  us ;  it  is,  by  right  of  possession, 
our  own.     We  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  possessing  it,  and  for 

^  It  IB  on  this  account  that  the  apotheosis  of  men  involves  the  capital 
sin  of  pride  in  those  who  decree  or  sanction  not  less  than  in  those  who 
accept  it.  The  worshipper  is  himself  the  *  fountain  of  honour  ;*  and  in 
'deifying'  a  fellow-creature,  he  deifies  human  nature,  and  so  by  implica- 
tion himself.  Wisd.  xiv.  20;  Acts  xii.  32.  23;  xiv.  11 -15;  xxviii.  6; 
Rom.  i.  33. 
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comparing  the  object  before  us  with  it;  nay,  we  identify  our- 
selves more  or  less  with  this  ideal  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  object  before  us.  When  you,  my  brethren,  express  your 
admiration  of  a  good  painting,  you  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
you  yourselves  could  have  painted  it.  But  you  do  imply  that 
you  have  before  your  mind  an  ideal  of  what  a  good  painting 
should  be,  and  that  you  are  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
correspondence  of  a  particular  work  of  art  with  that  ideal. 
Thus  it  is  that,  whether  justifiably  or  not,  your  admiration  of 
the  painting  has  the  double  character  of  self-appreciation  and  of 
patronage.  Indeed  it  may  be  questioned  whether  as  art-critics, 
intent  upon  the  beauty  of  your  ideal,  you  are  not  much  more 
disposed  secretly  to  claim  for  yourselves  a  share  of  merit  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  you  had  been  the  artist  himself 
whose  success  you  consent  to  admire ;  since  the  artist,  we  may 
be  sure,  is  at  least  conscious  of  some  measure  of  failure,  and 
is  humbled,  if  not  depressed,  by  a  sense  of  the  difiBculty  of  trans- 
lating his  ideal  into  reality,  by  the  anxieties  and  struggles  which 
always  accompany  the  process  of  production. 

Now  this  element  of  self-esteem,  or  at  any  rate  of  approving 
reflection  upon  self,  which  enters  so  penetratingly  into  admira- 
tion, is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  genuine 
adoration.  For  adoration  is  no  mere  prostration  of  the  body; 
it  is  a  prostration  of  the  soul.  It  is  reverence  carried  to  the 
highest  point  of  possible  exaggeration.  It  is  mental  self-annihil- 
ation before  a  Greatness  Which  utterly  transcends  all  human 
and  finite  standards.  In  That  Presence  self  knows  that  it  ha« 
neither  plea  nor  right  to  any  consideration ;  it  is  overwhelmed 
by  the  sense  of  its  utter  insignificance.  The  adoring  soul  bends 
thought  and  heart  and  will  before  the  footstool  of  the  One  Self- 
existing,  All-creating,  All-upholding  Being ;  the  soul  wills  to 
be  as  nothing  before  Him,  or  to  exist  only  that  it  may  recognise 
His  Glory  as  altogether  surpassing  its  words  and  thoughts.  If 
any  one  element  of  adoration  be  its  most  prominent  character- 
istic, it  is  this  heartfelt  uncompromising  renunciation  of  the 
claims  of  self. 

Certainly  admiration  may  lead  up  to  adoration;  but  then 
real  admiration  dies  away  when  its  object  is  seen  to  be  entitled 
to  something  higher  than  and  distinct  from  it.  Admiration 
ceases  when  it  has  perceived  that  its  Object  altogether  tran- 
scends any  standard  of  excellence  or  beauty  with  which  man 
can  compare  Him.  Admiration  may  be  the  ladder  bv  which 
we  mount  to  adoration ;  but  it  is  useless,  or 
Vii  "J  B  b 
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impertinence,  when  adoration  has  been  reached.  Every  man  of 
intelligence  and  modesty  meets  in  life  with  many  objects  which 
call  for  his  free  and  sincere  admiration,  and  he  himself  gains 
both  morally  and  intellectually  by  answering  to  such  a  call.  But 
while  the  objects  of  human  admiration  are  as  various  as  the 
minds  and  tastes  of  men^ 

'Denique  non  omnes  eadem  mirantur  amantque,' 

One  Only  Being  can  be  rightfully  adored.  To  *  admire'  God 
would  involve  an  irreverence  only  equal  to  the  impiety  of  ador- 
ing a  fellow-creature.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  pay  Divine 
worship  to  our  every-day  associates,  as  to  substitute  for  that 
incommunicable  honour  which  is  due  to  the  Most  Bigh  some 
one  of  the  tranquil  and  self-satisfied  forms  of  a  favourable 
notice  with  which  we  greet  accomplishments  or  excellence  in 
our  fellow-men.  *When  I  saw  Him,'  says  St.  John,  speaking 
of  Jesus  in  His  glory,  <  I  fell  at  His  feet  as  dead®.'  That  was 
something  more  than  admiration,  even  the  most  enthusiastic; 
it  was  an  act,  in  which  self  had  no  part;  it  was  an  act  of  adoration. 
If  Jesus  Christ  had  been  only  a  morally  perfect  Man,  He 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  highest  human  admiration; 
although  it  may  be  questioned,  as  we  have  seen,  whether  He  can 
be  deemed  morally  perfect  if  He  is  in  reality  only  human.  But 
the  historical  fact  before  us  is,  that  from  the  earliest  age  of 
Christianity,  Jesus  Christ  has  been  adored  as  God.  This  adora- 
tion was  not  yielded  to  Him  in  consequence  of  the  persuasions 
of  theologians  who  had  pronounced  Him  to  be  a  Divine  Person. 
It  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  fulsome  and  servile  insin- 
cerities which  ever  and  anon  rose  like  incense  around  the 
throne  of  some  pagan  Caesar  who  had  received  the  equivocal 
honour  of  an  apotheosis.  It  was  not  the  product  of  a  spiritual 
fascination,  too  subtle  or  too  strong  to  be  analyzed  by  those  who 
felt  its  power,  but  easy  of  explanation  to  a  later  age.  You  can- 
not trace  the  stages  of  its  progressive  development^.   You  cannot 


•  Rev.  1.171  <^T€  cTSoi'  axyihvy  tir^oa  irphs  robs  irdSay  avrov  &s  V€Kp6s, 
'  The  expressions  Kvpianhv  SeiiruSy,  I  Cor.  xi.  ao,  for  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
and  KvpioucT]  rj/xtpa,  Rev.  i.  10,  are,  in  this  connection,  significant.  In  both 
cases  the  adjective  undoubtedly  refers  to  Jesus  Christ ;  while  the  Eucharist 
corresponds  to  'the  Lord's  Passover,'  Ezod.  xii.  11,  and  the  Lord's  Day  to 
the  '  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God,'  Exod.  xx.  10.  The  Gospel  Kites  are 
to  the  Jewish  as  the  substance  to  the  shadow ;  but  their  very  names  suggest 
that  Jesus  already  has  a  claim  upon  the  devotion  of  His  people  corresponding 
io  that  of  Jehovah. 
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name  the  time  at  which  it  was  regarded  only  as  a  pious  custom 
or  luxury,  and  then  mark  this  off  from  a  later  period  when  it  had 
become,  in  the  judgment  of  Christians,  an  imperious  Christian 
duty.  Never  was  the  adoration  of  Jesus  protested  against  in  the 
Church  as  a  novelty,  derogatory  to  the  honour  and  claims  of  God. 
Never  was  there  an  age  when  Jesus  was  only  'invoked*  as  if  He 
had  been  an  interceding  saint,  by  those  who  had  not  yet  learned 
to  prostrate  themselves  before  His  throne  as  the  throne  of  the 
Omnipotent  and  the  Eternal.  In  vain  will  you  endeavour  to 
establish  a  parallel  between  the  adoration  of  Jesus  and  some 
modern  '  devotion,'  unknown  to  the  early  days  of  Christendom, 
but  now  popularized  largely  in  portions  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
since  the  adoration  of  Jesus  is  as  ancient  as  Christianity.  Jesus 
has  been  ever  adored  on  the  score  of  His  Divine  Personality, 
of  Which  this  tribute  of  adoration  is  not  merely  a  legitimate  but 
a  necessary  acknowledgment. 

I .  During  the  days  of  His  earthly  life  our  Lord  was  surrounded 
by  a  varied  homage,  extending,  as  it  might  seem,  so  far  as  the 
intentions  of  those  who  offered  it  were  concerned,  from  the 
wonted  forms  of  Eastern  courtesy  up  to  the  most  direct  and 
conscious  acts  of  Divine  worship.  As  an  Infant,  He  was  '  wor- 
shipped* by  the  Eastern  sages «;  and  during  His  ministry  He 
constantly  received  and  welcomed  acts  and  words  expressive  of 
an  intense  devotion  to  His  Sacred  Person  on  the  part  of  those 
who  sought  or  who  had  received  from  Him  some  supernatural 
aid  or  blessing.  The  leper  worshipped  Him,  crying  out,  '  Lord, 
if  Thou  wilt,  Thou  canst  make  me  clean  *^.'  Jairus  worshipped 
Him,  saying,  *  My  daughter  is  even  now  dead :  but  come  and 
lay  Thy  hand  upon  her,  and  she  shall  live*.'  The  mother 
of  Zebedee's  children  came  near  to  Him,  worshipping  Him, 
and  asking  Him  to  bestow  upon  her  sons  the  first  places  of 
honour  in  His  kingdom  J.  The  woman  of  Canaan,  whose 
daughter  was  *  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil,'  '  came  and  wor- 
shipped Him,  saying.  Lord,  help  me  k.*  The  father  of  the  poor 
lunatic,  who  met  Jesus  as  He  descended  from  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  *came,  kneeling   down   to  Him,  and   saying, 

•  St.  Matt.  ii.  1 1 :  ir€cr<JvT€y  trpotreKTivriffav  avr^, 

^  Ibid.  viii.  2 :  K6pt€,  ihu  BiKriSf  Z^voffoi  fxe  Kadapitrat, 

*  Ibid.  ix.  18:  vpofffKvvei  ain^^,  \4yo9y,  **'Oti  ri  dvydrrip  ftov  Upri  freXei^ 
rrifffV  aWa  iXO^DV  iirldes  r^v  X^'^P^  ^ov  hr*  aln^v,  kcH  ("fitrtrai,* 

J  Ibid.  XX.  30 :  irpoffriKBev  ain^  ri  fi'firrjp  rSov  viSov  ZeficSaiov  fi€rii  r&v  vt&f 
avTTJs,  irpo<ncvvov(ra  Koi  alrovcrd  ri  irap*  ainov, 

•*  Ibid.  XV.  25  :  ^  5i  iXBovtra  rcpofffKvvei  auT<^,  \.4'yovva,  *  YL^i^v^  ^fAy'^^v  v^C 
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'  Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  son  1/  These  are  instances  of  worship 
accompanying  prayers  for  special  mercies.  And  did  not  the 
dying  thief  offer  at  least  a  true  inward  worship  to  the  Crucified 
Ruler  of  the  unseen  world,  while  he  uttered  the  words,  *  Remem- 
ber me  when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom  ™ '  t 

At  other  times  such  visible  '  worship  *  of  our  Saviour  was  an 
act  of  acknowledgment  or  of  thanksgiving  for  mercies  received. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  grateful  Samaritan  leper,  who,  *  when  he 
saw  that  he  was  healed,  turned  back,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
glorified  God,  and  fell  down  on  his  face  at  His  feet,  giving  Him 
Uianks^^.'  Thus  it  was  when  Jesus  had  appeared  walking  on 
the  sea  and  had  quieted  the  storm,  and  '  they  that  were  in  the 
ship  came  and  worshipped  Him,  saying,  Of  a  truth  Thou  art 
the  Son  of  God.*  Thus  too  was  it  after  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  that  St.  Peter,  astonished  at  the  greatness  of 
the  miracle,  'fell  down  at  Jesus'  knees,  saying.  Depart  from  me ; 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord®.*  Thus  the  penitent^  'when 
she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's  house,  brought 
an  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  and  stood  at  His  feet  behind 
Him  weeping,  and  began  to  wash  His  feet  with  tears,  and  did 
wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed  His  feet,  and 
anointed  them  with  the  ointment  p.'  Thus  again  when  the  man 
bom  blind  confesses  his  faith  in  '  the  Son  of  God,'  he  accompa- 
nies the  confession  by  an  act  of  adoration.  'And  he  said.  Lord, 
I  believe.     And  he  worshipped  Him  <l.*     Thus  the  holy  women, 


'  St.  Matt.  xvii.  I4.  15:  irpo(n)A.0€i'  aJtn^  &y$ponros  yowvirSav  ahr^,  koIL 
Kiywv,  *  Kupif,  ^Xf-qadv  fxou  rhv  \n6v^ 

■  St.  Luke  xxiii.  42  :  iXty^  r^  'l7?(roG,  'Mi/^cr677T(  ^ow,  Kvpie  \^lii<Tov,  Tisch. 
ed.  8,  Tregell.]  ^rav  ihOrts  4v  tJ  jSacriXe^^  aov^ 

"  St.  Luke  xvii.  15,  16:  its  S?  €{  ahrSov,  l^^v  Sri  Iddri,  {nr4(rrp€^t,  /i€rh 
<f>uv7js  fxtydKtfs  So^cC^ctfv  rhv  QtSv  Koi  trreffiv  iir\  irp6ffoyirov  vapa  robs  ir6Sas 
ahroVf  9vX(^>i(rr&v  avr^.  That  thxctpiffruv  is  not  nsed  in  the  Apostolic 
Epistles  with  reference  to  Christ  may  possibly  be  explained  as  an  early 
anticipation  of  the  devotional  instinct  referred  to  in  Lect.  vii.  397. 

•  St.  Matt.  xiv.  3a,  33 :  iK6ira(rtv  ^  ikVifxos'  ol  Z\  iu  r^  TrXoitp  4\66yr€s 
TTpoa-fKvvriaav  ovT<j5,  \4yoyres,  **A\r)0Qs  &€ov  Tlhs  tV  St.  Luke  v.  8  :  «5«l)i/  Si 
Xt/iwv  n4rpo5  'irpoa'4wt(r*  ro7s  y6vaa'i  rod  'Itjcow,  \4y(uv,  '"ElcAflf  ax*  ifiov,  Sri 
av^p  afxapra)\6s  cImi.  Ki^ptc* 

P  St.  Luke  vii.  37,  38 :  icojufcroura  kKd^atrrpov  fivpov^  Koi  ffracra  iraph,  robs 
w6Sa5  abrov  6irl<rto  K\alov<ra,  Ijp^aro  fip4x^i-v  rohs  if6Zas  abrov  ro7s  SdKpva-iy  xai 
raTs  Bpi^l  rrjs  KtpaKrjs  abrTJs  i^4ixa(r<T€,  koX  Kar€<pi\fi  robs  irSdas  abrov,  Kcd 
1j\9t<Pf  r^  fJ»-vpff>,  These  actions  were  expressive  of  a  passionate  devotion ; 
they  had  no  object  beyond  expressing  it. 

*  St.  John  ix.  35-38 :  ijKou(T€v  6  'Irja-ovs  Sri  i^4$a\ov  abrhy  Ie^w  koX  €vpi>v 
avrhv,  •lire*'  abr^,  *  2w  ir«<rT€V€is  f  1$  rhv  Tihv  rod  ©coG ;'  *Air€Kp(9r}  ixuvos  Kal 
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when  the  Risen  *  Jesus  met  them,  saying,  "  All  hail,"  came  .  .  . 
and  held  Him  hy  the  feet,  and  worshipped  Him*".'  Thus 
apparently  Mary  of  Magdala,  in  her  deep  devotion,  had  motioned 
to  embrace  His  feet  in  the  garden,  when  Jesus  bade  her  *  Touch 
Me  not  •.*  Thus  the  eleven  disciples  met  our  Lord  by  appoint- 
ment on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  and  ^  when  they  saw  Him/  as  it 
would  seem,  in  their  joy  and  fear,  *they  worshipped  Him*.* 
Thus,  pre-eminently,  St.  Thomas  uses  the  language  of  adoration, 
although  it  is  not  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  any  corre- 
sponding outward  act.  When,  in  reproof  for  his  scepticism,  he  had 
been  bidden  to  probe  the  Wounds  of  Jesus,  he  burst  forth  into 
the  adoring  confession,  *  My  Lord  and  my  God  '*/  Thus,  when 
the  Ascending  Jesus  was  being  borne  upwards  into  heaven,  the 
disciples,  as  if  thanking  Him  for  His  great  glory,  worshipped 
Him ;  and  then  *  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy  V 

It  may  be  that  in  some  of  these  instances  the  *  worship '  paid 
to  Jesus  did  not  express  more  than  a  profound  reverence. 
Sometimes  He  was  *  worshipped*  as  a  Superhuman  Person,  wield- 
ing superhuman  powers;  sometimes  He  was  worshipped  by 
those  who  instinctively  felt  His  moral  majesty,  which  forced 
them,  they  knew  not  how,  upon  their  knees.  But  if  He  had 
been  only  a  *  good  man,*  He  must  have  checked  such  worship  y. 


€77r«,  *T/s  ifTTiy  K6pt€^  Ivn  iTKrrf^a'oo  tls  ahr6v  ;'  Efirc  Z\  airr^  6  'lty(roi;y,  *  Kol 
idopaKas  ainhy,  ical  6  \d\&y  fitrit  aov,  iK(iv6s  iariy*  *0  Sc  ^^,  '  XlKTrtdot, 
Kvpi€' '  Kcd  TrpofftK^vrifffy  airr^, 

*  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  9 :  6  'l7?<roi;s  MiyrTiffty  avrms,  \4ywv,  *  Xalpere,*  ki 
Sf  irpoffeKOovirai  4KpdTr}<rav  ahrov  robs  icS^tu,  Kcd  TpotrtK^yria'ay  avr^. 

■  St.  John  XX.  17. 

*  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  1 7 :  koI  iB6vT(s  avrhy,  irpo<TeK6y7\(rav  ahr^*  ol  Sc  ^iffra- 
<rav.  If  some  doubted,  the  worship  offered  by  the  rest  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  a  very  deliberate  act.  For  the  use  of  irpoffKvvuv  in  the  strict 
sense  of  adoring  the  Deity,  cf.  St.  Matt.  iv.  9,  10;  St.  John  iv.  23,  24; 
Rev.  xix.  10. 

^  St.  John  XX.  a8 :  koL  hreKpiOri  6  6wjua$,  Koi  ttirtv  ahr^,  *  'O  K^pi6i  fiov 
Koi  6  QeSs  fJLov,^  Against  the  attempt  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  others 
to  resolve  this  into  an  ejaculation  addressed  to  the  Father,  see  Alford  in 
loc. ;  Pye  Smith  on  Messiah,  ii.  53.    The  ahr^  is  of  itself  decisive. 

'  St.  Luke  xxiv.  51,  52 :  koI  &yf<f>4p€To  ds  rhy  oipaySy.  kclL  cunol  irpoa"' 
Kwfjffoarrfs  avrhy^  uirfffTpe^av  «ty  'Ifpova'aK^fi  fitr^L  xopas  fifydhris, 

'  This  consideration  is  remarkably  overlooked  by  Channing,  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  feel  its  force.  Channing  is  '  sure  *  that  '  the  worship 
paid  to  Christ  during  His  public  ministry  was  rendered  to  Him  only  as  a 
Divine  Messenger.*  But  prophets  and  Apostles  were  messengers  from  God. 
Why  were  they  not  worshipped  ?  Channing  insists  further  that  such  titles 
as  '  Son  of  David,'  shew  that  those  who  used  them  had  no  thought  of  Christ*8 
being  '  the  Self-existent  Infinite  Divinity.'     It  may  be  troA  ^i^a^  'Csi^  ^nJ^ 
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He  had  Himself  re-afi&rmed  the  foundation-law  of  the  religion 
of  Israel :  *  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him 
only  shalt  thou  serve  >.'  Yet  He  never  hints  that  danger  larked 
in  this  prostration  of  hearts  and  wills  before  Himself;  He  wel- 
comes, by  a  tacit  approval,  this  profound  homage  of  which  He 
is  the  Object.  His  rebuke  to  the  rich  young  man  implies,  not 
that  He  Himself  had  no  real  claim  to  be  called  '  Good  Master,' 
but  that  such  a  title,  in  the  month  of  the  person  before  Him, 
was  an  unmeaning  compliment^.  He  seems  to  invite  prayer 
to  Himself,  even  for  the  highest  spiritual  blessings,  in  such 
words  as  those  which  He  addressed  to  the  woman  of  Samaria : 
'  If  thou  kuewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  Who  it  is  that  saith  unto 
thee,  Give  Me  to  drink ;  thou  wouldest  have  asked  of  Him,  and 
He  would  have  given  thee  living  water  ^.'  He  predicts  indeed 
a  time  when  the  spiritual  curiosity  of  His  disciples  would  be 
satisfied  in  the  joy  of  perfectly  possessing  Him ;  but  He  nowhere 
hints  that  He  would  HimseK  cease  to  receive  their  prayers  c. 
He  claims  all  the  varied  homage  which  the  sons  of  men,  in 
their  want  and  fulness,  in  their  joy  and  sorrow,  may  rightfully 
and  profitably  pay  to  the  Eternal  Father;  all  men  are  to 
*  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Faiiier.' 

8.  Certain  it  is  that  no  sooner  had  Christ  been  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  in  death  and  in  glory,  than  He  forthwith  began 
to  draw  sJl  men  unto  Him<l.    This  attraction  expressed  itself, 

truth  of  His  Divine  Nature  was  not  known  to  these  first  worshippers ;  but 
it  does  not  hold  good  that  a  particular  title  employed  in  prayer  exhausts 
the  idea  which  the  petitioner  has  formed  of  the  Person  whom  he  addresses. 
Above  all  Channing  urges  the  indifference  of  the  Jews  'to  the  frequent 
prostrations  of  men  before  Jesus.'  He  thinks  this  indifference  unintelligible 
on  the  supposition  of  their  believing  such  prostrations  to  involve  the  pay- 
ment of  divine  honours.  That  many  of  these  prostrations  were  not  designed 
to  involve  anything  so  definite  is  freely  conceded.  That  the  Jews  suspected 
the  intention  to  honour  Christ's  Divinity  in  none  of  them  would  not  prove 
that  none  of  them  were  designed  to  honour  It.  The  Jews  were  not  present 
at  the  confession  of  St.  Thomas  after  the  Resurrection;  but  there  is  no 
reasonable  room  for  questioning  either  the  devotional  purpose  or  the  theo- 
logical force  of  the  Apostle's  exclamation,  *  My  Lord  and  my  God.*  But 
see  Channing,  Works,  ii.  194. 

•  St.  Matt.  iv.  10. 
'  See  Lect.  iv.  196. 

*>  St.  John  iv.  10 :  et  ^Seu  r^v  ^apehv  rov  OcoS,  KC^  rts  iffriy  6  \^»v  troi, 
'  A6s  fioi  iriuVf    ffh  tiv  i^TTjtras  ain-hv,  Koi  ^SotKcy  Hv  ffoi  v^cop  (&v, 

•  Ibid.  xvi.  22 :  irdKiy  Bh  ^^/o/xai  ufiaSf  Ktd  xap^'»'€Tat  vfi<avr\  KopSlOf  Kcd  rifw 
XapoLU  vfiSov  ohfifXs  a1p€i  i.(f>*  vfiQv'  Koi  4v  iKclin}  r^  ij/A^pf  ^M^  ovk  kp<ari\ffer€ 
ohiiv.     Here  ipcor-fifffrf  clearly  means  'question.* 

**  Ibid.  xij.  33. 
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not  merely  in  an  assent  to  His  teaching,  but  in  the  worship 
of  His  Person.  No  sooner  had  He  ascended  to  His  throne  than 
there  burst  upwards  from  the  heart  of  His  Church  a  tide 
of  adoration  which  has  only  become  wider  and  deeper  with 
the  lapse  of  time.  In  the  first  days  of  the  Church,  Christians 
were  known  as  'those  who  called  upon  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  0.'  Prayer  to  Jesus  Christ,  so  far  from  being  a  devotional 
eccentricity,  was  the  universal  practice  of  Christians;  it  was 
the  act  of  devotion  which  specially  characterized  a  Christian. 
It  would  seem  more  than  probable  that  the  prayer  offered 
by  the  assembled  apostles  at  the  election  of  St.  Matthias, 
was  addressed  to  Jesus  glorified  f.     A  few  months   later  the 

*  Thus  Ananias  pleads  to  our  Lord  that  Saul  'hath  authority  from  the 
chief  priests  to  bind  icAjnas  rohs  iiriKa\ovfi4yovs  rh  6vofid  aov.*  (Acts  ix.  14.) 
On  St.  Paulas  first  preaching  in  Jerusalem,  '  All  that  heard  him  were  amazed, 
and  said,  Is  not  this  he  that  destroyed  in  Jerusalem  robs  iiriKa\ouiJi,4uovs 
rh  ivofia  rovro  ;*  (Ibid.  ver.  31.)  Thus  the  title  was  applied  to  Christians 
both  by  themselves  and  by  Jews  outside  the  Church.  In  after  years  St.  Paul 
inserts  it  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  is 
addressed  to  the  Church  of  God  at  Corinth  <rvv  iraai  rots  iiriKa\ovfA4voi5  rh 
tvoixa  rov  Kvplov  rtficiv  'Iritrov  Xpiffrov,  (i  Cor.  i.  a.)  The  expression  is 
illustrated  by  the  dying  prayer  of  St.  Stephen,  whom  his  murderers  stoned 
4iriKa\ouiJ.€yov  Koi  Keyovra,  *  Ktjpie  *\ii)<rov,  Se'loi  t^  irv^vfii.  fiov,*  (Acts  yii.  59.) 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  Acts  xxii.  16,  3  Tim.  ii.  33,  the  Person  \^o 
is  addressed  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  *£ir(KaA6?(r0ai  is  not  followed  by  an 
accusative  except  in  the  sense  of  appealing  to  God  or  man.  Its  meaning 
is  clear  when  it  is  used  of  prayer  to  the  Eternal  Father,  i  St.  Pet.  i.  17; 
Acts  ii.  31  (but  cf.  Bom.  x.  13) ;  or  of  appeal  to  Him,  2  Cor.  i.  33;  or  of 
appeal  to  a  human  judge.  Acts  xxv.  ii,  13,  21,  35;  xxvi.  33,  xxviii.  19. 
Its  passive  use  occurs  in  texts  of  a  different  construction:  Acts  iv.  36; 
X.  18 ;  xii.  12 ;  xv.  17  ;  Heb.  xi.  16 ;  St.  James  ii.  7. 

'  Acts  i.  34 :  K(d  irpoaev^dfifvoi  cTirov,  '  ^b  Kvpit  KopBioyp&ffra  iriivrwv,  iiyd- 
$et|oi'  4k  rovrnav  rwy  SiJo  eVo  hv  4^€\4^» '  /c.t.X.     The  selection  of  the  twelve 
apostles  is  always  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ.     Acts  i.  3 :   ots  4^€\4^aro, 
St.  Luke  vi.  13 :  irpo<ri<p^vt)<Ti  robs  fiadrirhs  ainov'  kuI  4K\€^diii€U05  &ir*  ahr&r 
8<tf5€Ka,  ots  Ka\  airo(rr6\ovs  wySfMCt,     St.  John  vi.  70:   oitK  4yii>  i/jMs  robs 
dtodcKu  4^€\t^dfjLriy ;  Ibid.  xiii.  18 :  4y&  o78a  ots  4^(\€^dfiriy,    Ibid.  xv.  16 : 
ovx  vfj.€7s  fte  4^€\4^aa-0€,  &AA*  ^7^  4^€K€^dfjLriv  ifias.     Ibid.  ver.  19:    4yu> 
4^€\€^dfjL7iv  vfias  4k  rov  KSfffxov.     Meyer  quotes  Acts  xv.  7 :  6  Schs  4^€\4^aro 
St^  rov  (rrSixarSs  fiou  dKOv<rat  tA  llOvri  rhv  \6yov  rod  (bayytKlov,  in  order  to 
shew  that  the  Eternal  Father  must  have  been  addressed.   But  this  assumes 
that  &€6s  can  have  no  reference  to  our  Lord.    Moreover  St.  Peter  is  clearly 
referring,  not  to  his  original  call  to  the  apostolate,  but  to  his  being  directed 
to  evangelize  the  Grentiles.    St.  Paul  was  indeed  accustomed  to  trace  up  his 
apostleship  to  the  Eternal  Father  as  the  ultimate  Source  of  all  authority 
(Gal.  i.  15 ;  2  Cor.  i.  i ;  Eph.  i.  i ;  3  Tim.  i.  i) ;  but  this  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  chose  and  sent  all  the  apostles,  and  in  par- 
ticular himself:  i  Tim.  i«  1 3,  d4^evos  tis  Bicucovlav :  Bom.  i.  5,  Si  ov  4\dfiofi€v 
Xopiv  KoX  airoaroKiiu,    The  epithet  KopSioyy^rris,  and  still  mot^  \2dl<^  ^<sc^ 
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dying  mariyr  Si  Stephen  passed  to  his  crown.     His  last  cry 
was  a  prayer  to  our  Lord,  moulded  upon  two  of  the  seven 
sayings  whicli  our   Lord   Himself  had   uttered  on  the  Cross. 
Ji*KU8  had  prayed  the  Father  to  forgive  His  executioners.     Jesus 
had   commended    His   Spirit  into  the   Father's  hands  s.     The 
words  which  are   addressed   hy  Jesus  to  the  Father,  are  hy 
St>.  Stephen  addressed  to  Jesus.     To  Jesus  Stephen  turns  in 
that  moment  of  supreme  agony ;  to  Jesus  he  prays  for  pardon 
on  his  murderers;   to  Jesus,  as  to  the  King  of  the  world  of 
vpirits,  he  commends  his  parting  soul.      It  is  suggested  that 
St,  Stephen's  words  were  *  only  an  ejaculation  forced  from  him 
in  the  extremity  of  his  anguish,'   and   that  as  such  they  are 
*  highly  unfitted  to  he  made  the  premiss  of  a  theological  in- 
ference.'    But  the  question  is,  whether  the  earliest  apostolical 
Cliurch  did  or  did  not  pray  to  Jesus  Christ.     And  St.  Stephen's 
dying  prayer  is  strictly  to  the  point.     An  'ejaculation'  may 
bIiow  more  clearly  than   any  set  formal   prayer  the  ordinary 
currt^nts  of  devotional  thought  and  feeling;  an  ejaculation  is 
more  instinctive,  more  spontaneous,  and  therefore  a  truer  index 
of  a  man's  real  mind,  than  a  prayer  which  has  heen  used  for  years. 
And  how  could  the  martyr's  cry  to  Jesus  have  heen  the  product 
of  a  *  thoughtless  impulse '  ?  Dying  men  do  not  cling  to  devotional 
fancies  or  to  precaiious  opinions;   the  soul  in  its  last  agony 
instinctively  falls  back  upon  its  deepest  certainties.     Nor  can 
the  unpremeditated  ejaculation  of  a  person  dying  in  shame  and 
torture  be  credited  with  that  element  of  dramatic  artifice  which 
•mav  in  rare  cases  have   coloured    parting  words   and  actions 
m'heB,  alas!  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  men  have  thought  more 
of  a  *  place  in  history  *  than  of  the  awful  Presence  into  which 
tlipr  were  hastening.      Is   it  hinted  that   St.  Stephen  was  a 
wuwvt  c<mvert,  not  yet  entirely  instructed  in  the  complete  faith 
^nl  iniTsd  <rf  the  apostles,  and  not  unlikely  to  exaggerate  par- 
•     W'  iMlai^  of  their  teaching  ?    But  St.  Stephen  is  expressly 
*i-t».^^  a  man  *  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  V 

TV  applicable  to  the  Father  and  to  Jesus  Christ.     For  the 

"^    "^  ■     *    ^jj^  jOK^tlee  should  thus  apply  to  Jesus  Christ  to  fill  up 

V»  tkey  had  believed  Him  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 

-  ^ftjking  them.     See  Alford  and  Ols.  in  loc. ;  Baum- 

S^  ^Tv*. ;  Waterland,  Works,  ii.  555. 

^^  ji  iW^.\jirr  Ti**  '^T^<pavoVf  i'jriKa\ovfi€yov  Kcd  Kfyovra, 

jjy  *     eels  5i  Tcli  ySvaroL,  ixpa^c  <pu>y^  fitydXp, 


gguL  flycvfuiTot  'Aylov, 
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As  such  he  had  recently  been  chosen  to  fill  an  important  office 
in  the  Church ;  and  as  a  prominent  missionary  and  apologist 
of  the  Gospel  he  might  seem  almost  to  have  taken  rank  with  the 
apostles  themselves.  Is  it  urged  that  St.  Stephen's  prayer  was 
offered  under  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  a  vision  of  Christ 
vouchsafed  in  mercy  to  His  dying  servant » %  But  it  does  not 
enter  into  the  definition  of  prayer  or  worship  that  it  must 
of  necessity  be  addressed  to  an  invisible  Person.  And  the  vision 
of  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God  may  have  differed 
in  the  degree  of  sensible  clearness,  but  in  its  general  nature  it 
did  not  differ,  from  that  sight  upon  which  the  eye  of  every  dying 
Christian  has  rested  from  the  beginning.  St.  Stephen  would 
not  have  prayed  to  Jesus  Christ  ihjen^  if  he  had  never  prayed 
to  Him  before;  the  vision  of  Jesus  would  not  have  tempted 
him  to  innovate  upon  the  devotional  law  of  his  life ;  the  sight  of 
Jesus  would  have  only  carried  him  in  thought  upwards  to  the 
Father,  if  the  Father  alone  had  been  the  Object  of  the  Church's 
earliest  adoration.  St.  Stephen  would  never  have  prayed  to 
Jesus,  if  he  had  been  taught  that  such  prayer  was  hostile  to 
the  supreme  prerogatives  of  God ;  and  the  apostles,  as  mono- 
theists,  must  have  taught  him  thus,  unless  they  had  believed 
that  Jesus  is  God,  Who  with  the  Father  is  worshipped  and 
glorified. 

Indeed  St.  Stephen's  prayer  may  be  illustrated,  so  far  as  this 
point  is  concerned,  by  that  of  Ananias  at  Damascus.  To  Ananias 
Jesus  appeared  in  a  vision,  and  desired  him  to  go  to  the  newly- 
converted  Saul  of  Tarsus  ^  in  the  street  that  is  called  Straight.' 
The  reply  of  Ananias  is  an  instance  of  that  species  of  prayer  in 
which  the  soul  trustfully  converses  with  God  even  to  the  verge 
•  of  argument  and  remonstrance^,  while  yet  it  is  controlled  by  the 
deepest  sense  of  God's  awful  greatness :  '  Lord,  I  have  heard  by 
many  of  this  man,  how  much  evil  he  hath  done  to  Thy  saints  at 
Jerusalem :  and  here  he  hath  authority  from  the  chief  priests 
to  bind  all  that  call  on  Thy  Name  k/     Our  Lord  overrules  the 


*  So  apparently  Meyer  in  loc. :  'Das  Stephanns  Jesnm  anrief,  war  hochst 
natiirlich,  da  er  eben  Jesum  fUr  ibn  bereit  stehend  gesehen  hatte/ 

J  For  similar  colloquies  with  God  in  prayers,  see  Gen.  zviii.  33'33» 
Exod.  iv.  10-13;  I  Kings  xx.  14;  Jer.  i.  6-9;  Jonah  iv.  9,  10;  Acts  x. 
13-15.  Compare  Ps.  Ixhv.  i-ii  ;  Ps.  xliv.  passim,  and  Lnitat.  Christi, 
Lib.  iii.  17,  etc. 

^  Acts  ix.  13,  14:  K((p((,  hc^Koa  kith  iroKKviV  irepl  toD  dvSpbs  toi5tow,  8(ra 
Koxk  k'no\.f\(Ti  ro7s  aylois  ffov  iv  'Upova-oiXiifi'  Kcd  SSe  Ix**  i^ovaloof  irop^  T«r 
apxtfpfffVt  S^crai  irdinas  robs  iviKtxXovfifvovs  rh  $vofx6.  aov, 
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objections  of  His  seiTant.  But  what  man  has  not  at  times 
prayed  for  exemption,  when  God  has  made  it  plain  that  He  wills 
him  to  undertake  some  difficult  duty,  or  to  embrace  some  sharp 
and  heavy  cross  %  Who  has  not  pleaded  with  Qod  the  claims 
of  His  interests  and  His  honour  against  what  appears  to  be 
His  Will,  so  long  as  it  has  been  possible  to  doubt  whether 
His  Will  is  really  what  it  seems  to  be  )  Ananias'  '  remonstrance ' 
is  a  prayer ;  it  is  a  spiritual  colloquy;  it  is  a  form  of  prayer 
which  implies  daily,  hourly  familiarity  with  its  Object ;  it 
is  the  language  of  a  soul  habituated  to  constant  communion 
with  Jesus.  It  shews  Tery  remarkably  how  completely  Jesus 
occupies  the  whole  field  of  vision  in  the  soul  of  His  servant. 
The  '  saints  *  whom  Saul  of  Tarsus  has  persecuted  at  Jerusalem, 
are  the  '  saints/  it  is  not  said  of  God,  but  of  Jesus ;  the  Name 
which  is  called  upon  by  those  whom  Saul  has  authority  to 
bind  at  Damascus,  is  the  Name  of  Jesus.  Ananias  does  not 
glance  at  One  higher  than  Jesus,  as  if  Jesus  were  lower  than 
God ;  Jesus  is  to  Ananias  his  God,  the  Recipient  of  his  worship, 
and  yet  the  Friend  before  Whom  he  can  plead  the  secret 
thoughts  of  his  heart  with  earnestness  and  freedom. 

But  he  to  whom,  at  the  crisis  of  a  far  greater  destiny,  Ana- 
nias brought  consolation  and  relief  from  Jesus,  was  himself 
conspicuous  for  his  devotion  to  the  adorable  Person  of  our  Lord  1. 
Even  at  the  very  moment  of  his  conversion,  Saul  of  Tarsus 
sought  guidance  from  Jesus  Christ  in  prayer,  as  from  the  lawful 
Lord  of  his  being.  'Lord,'  he  cried,  *what  shall  I  do™?' 
And  when  afterwards  in  the  temple  our  Lord  bade  St.  Paul, 
'  Make  haste  and  get  thee  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem,'  we  find  the 
Apostle,  like  Ananias,  unfolding  to  Jesus  his  secret  thoughts, 
his  fears,  his  regrets,  his  confessions ;  laying  them  out  before 
Him,  and  waiting  for  an  answer  from  Jesus  in  the  secret 
chambers  of  his  soul".  Lideed  St.  Paul  constantly  uses  lan- 
guage which  shews  that  he  habitually  thought  of  Jesus  as  of 
Divine  Providence  in  a  Human  Form,  watching  over,  befriending, 
consoling,  guiding,  providing  for  him  and  his,  with  Infinite  fore- 

*  That  Acts  ix.  Ii,  t5oi»  -yk^  irpotrcOx^'raiy  refers  to  prayers  addressed  to 
Christ  is  rendered  at  least  probable  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Paul  at  his  con> 
version  and  in  the  temple.  Acts  xxii.  lo,  19,  20.  For  the  use  of  irpoo-cv- 
X^o'Oai,  of  prayer  to  Christ,  see  Acts  i.  24. 

"•  Acts  xxii.  ID,  ri  iroi'fiffo),  Kvpic ; 

"  Ibid.  vers.  19,  20:  Kipu,  avroi  iirlffravrcu,  Uri  iyii)  lifiriv  <l>v\aKlCa>v  ko) 
hiptav  Karh.  tAs  ffwayioyhs  rovs  in(rr€6ovras  iir\  (r4'  ical  on  i^ex^^fo  rh  aSfjLa 
'XT€<pdyov  Tov  fidprvpSs  (rov,  Ka\  avrhs  l^firiv  iipetrriDs  Koi  (rvu€vSoKwv  r^  dyai- 
pivii  axnoVf  koI  ^vKiATtrtov  t&  ifidria  rSav  i^ycupo^yTuu  avr6v. 
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sight  aud  power,  but  also  with  the  tenderness  of  a  human  sym- 
pathy. In  this  sense  Jesus  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Father 
in  St.  Paul's  two  earliest  Epistles.  '  Now  God  Himself  and  our 
Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  way  unto  you  o ; ' 
*  Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and  God,  even  our  Father, 
Which  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  us  everlasting  consolation 
aud  good  hope  through  grace,  comfort  your  hearts,  and  stablish  you 
in  every  good  word  and  work  p.*  Thus  Jesus  is  associated  with 
the  Father,  in  one  instance  as  directing  the  outward  movements 
of  the  Apostle's  life,  in  another  as  building  up  the  inward  life 
of  the  recent  converts  to  Christianity.  Li  other  devotional  ex- 
pressions the  Name  of  Jesus  stands  alone.  '  I  trust  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,'  so  the  Apostle  writes  to  the  Philippians,  '  to  send  Timo- 
theus  shortly  unto  you  4.'  *  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,'  so 
he  assures  St.  Timothy,  *  Who  hath  given  me  power,  for  that  He 
counted  me  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry  ^'  Is  not 
this  the  natural  language  of  a  soul  which  is  constantly  engaged 
in  communion  with  Jesus,  whether  it  be  the  communion  of 
praise  or  the  communion  of  prayer  %  Jesus  is  to  St.  Paul,  not 
a  deceased  teacher  or  philanthropist,  who  has  simply  done  his 
great  work  and  then  has  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  the  world ;  He  is 
God,  ever  living  and  ever  present,  the  Giver  of  temporal  and  of 
spiritual  blessings,  the  Guide  and  Friend  of  man  both  in  man's 
outward  and  in  his  inward  life.  If  we  had  no  explicit  records  of 
prayers  offered  by  St.  Paul  to  Jesus,  we  might  be  sure  that  such 
prayers  were  offered,  since  otherwise  the  language  which  he 
employs  could  not  have  been  used.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
Apostle  has  not  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  his  faith  or  his  practice 
in  this  respect.  '  If,'  he  asserts,  '  thou  shalt  confess  with 
thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart 
that  God  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved. 
For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness ;  and  with 

^  I  Thess.  ill.  1 1 :  Ainhs  h\  6  0t6$  «ra2  Uarifp  iifA&p,  ica2  6  K^pios  rifiSv 
'Irjffovs  Xpiffrhs,  KartvB^vai  r^v  iShv  rifuiv  irphs  ifias, 

P  2  Thess.  ii.  l6,  17:  avrhs  8^  6  K^pios  rifi&v  *lrj<rov5  XpiarhSf  kcH  6  Bfhs 
Koi  Uar^p  rifxuv,  6  hycarf)(ras  ri/MS  Koi  Bobs  irc^xuckriffiv  aUaviav  Ktd  i\iriBa 
&yadii»  iy  x^^^h  vapcucdKeffai  bfiSav  rhs  KOp^ias,  Ktd  ariipi^cu  6fias  iv  irovrl 
\Ay<^  Kod  ^pyfp  ayoB^. 

4  Phil.  ii.  19 :  ^Air(f«  h\  iv  KvpUp  'IijiroD,  TinSOfou  rax^os  ir€/utf/oi.  'This 
hope  was  iv  Kvpl(p  *lrj(rov :  it  rested  and  centred  in  Him ;  it  arose  from  no 
extraneous  feelings  or  expectations,  and  so  would  doubtless  be  fulfilled.' 
Bp.  Mlicott  in  loc.     Compare,  too,  Bp.  lightfoot  in  loc. 

'  I  Tim.  i.  1 2  :  koL  x^P^^  ^X^  '*'V  ^vSvyo^juotraml  fit  Xpiarf  *Ii}<ro9  rf  Kvpi<^ 
ritJMVf  on  "KiffTStf  fit  rtYfiffarOi  Bififvos  eis  hcucovlaif, 
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the  mouth  confession  is  made  to  salvation.  For  the  Scripture 
saith,  Whosoever  helieveth  on  Him  shall  not  be  ashamed.  For 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek :  for  the 
Same  is  Lord  over  all,  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him.  For 
whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  Name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved  ".'  The  prophet  Joel  had  used  these  last  words  of  prayer 
to  the  Lord  Jehovah.  St.  Paul,  as  the  whole  context  shews 
beyond  reasonable  doubt,  undei-stands  them  of  prayer  to  Jesus  ^. 
And  what  are  the  Apostle's  benedictions  in  the  name  of  Christ 
but  indirect  prayers  offered  to  Christ  that  His  blessing  might  be 
vouchsafed  to  the  Churches  which  the  Apostle  is  addressing) 
^  Grace  be  to  you  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ u.'  'The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you  all  v.*  Or  what  shall  we  say  of  St.  Paul's  entreaties 
that  he  might  be  freed  from  the  mysterious  and  humiliating 
infirmity  which  he  terms  his  *  thorn  in  the  flesh')  He  tells 
us  that  three  times  he  besought  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that 
it  might  depart  from  him,  and  that  in  mercy  his  prayer  was 
refused  ^.  Are  we  to  imagine  that  that  prayer  to  Jesus  was 
an  isolated  act  in  St.  Paul's  spiritual  life)  Does  any  such 
religious  act  stand  alone  in  the  spiritual  history  of  an  ear- 
nest and  modei-ately  consistent  man)     Apostles  believed  that 

■  Bom.  X.  9-13:  ^1'  i/io\o7^«rpj  Iv  ry  trr6fiarl  cov  Kitpiov  'Iiyo-ovy,  icak 
vuTTiicr^s  iv  t^  KapHlq.  <rov  Sri  6  Qehs  avrhy  i^tipfv  in  v^KpaVy  (TMO^ffjf  Kop^tq, 
yhp  irtcrrfvcTai  tis  ZiKaio<T{>V7iVf  <rr6iiart  §6  bfxoKoyflrai  els  ffwrTjpiay,  Aryci 
yiip  ri  ypwp)],  '  lias  6  rrKmwav  iir*  avr^>  oh  hot ai(rxvvO'fi<T€Tai,*  Ov  ydp  itm 
BiatTTokii  *lovdalov  r€  KOLi''E\\T)yos'  6  yhp  avrhs  K^pios  Trdyrav,  irKovruy  els 
Tdmas  rols  iiriKoKoviJieyovs  avrSv.  *Xlas  yhp  %s  tiv  4triKaX4(nfTai  rh  Svofux 
Kvplov,  trwdiiiTirat.  Cf.  Isa.  xxviii.  16 ;  Joel  ii.  32.  Here  St.  Paul  applies 
to  Jesus  the  language  which  prophets  had  used  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  Cf. 
Acts  ii.  21. 

*  Cf.  Meyer  in  Horn.  z.  1 3  :  6  yhp  avrhs  Kvpios  vdyTwu.  *  Dieser  Kitpias 
ist  Christus,  der  avr6s  ver.  11  und  der  mit  diesem  avr6s  nothwendig  iden- 
tische  Kvpios  ver.  13.  Ware  GoU  (i.e.  the  Father)  gemeint,  so  miisste  man 
grade  den  chrittUchen  Charakter  der  Beweisfuhrung  erst  hinzutragen  (wie 
OUh. :  *Gott  in  Christo'),  was  aber  willkurlich  ware.*  For  Kvpios  irdmto¥, 
see  Phil.  ii.  11.     Cf.  St.  Chrys.  in  loc. 

■  I  Cor.  i.  3. 

'  Rom.  xvi.  30;  cf.  Rom.  i.  7. 

^  a  Cor.  xii.  8,  9  :  xnrfp  rovrov  rpis  rhv  Kvpioy  irof)6K<£A6<ra,  Tvo  iiiroaTp  air* 
ijiiov'  Ka\  €tp7jK4  fjioi,  '  *ApKsi  ffoi  V  x^P^^  Z*®"*  ^  J^P  ^vva/xls  fxov  itf  iurdtveU^ 
T6A.«ioOTOi.'  fJSKTTO  olp  fAoiWou  Kavx'fio'ofxui  4v  Tttis  iiadtyfiais  jnovt  Xva  ^t- 
<rK7\v<S)(rri  iir*  ifxi  rj  Hya/xis  rod  Xpitrrov,  Meyer  in  loc. :  *  t^v  Kvpioy,  nicht 
Oott  (the  Father),  sondem  Christum  (s.  v.  9,  t]  Zvvapus  tov  Xpitrrov),  der 

ja  der  machtige  Bezwinger  des  Satan's  ist Wie  Paulus  die  Antwort, 

den  xpVfJ^cLri<rfjL6s  (Matt.  ii.  12 :    Luk.  ii.  6:  Act.  x.  22)  von  Christo  emp- 
fangen  habe,  ist  uns  vollig  unbekannt.* 
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when  the  Firgt-begotten  wajs  brought  into  the  inhabited  world, 
the  angels  of  heaven  were  bidden  to  worship  Him^c.  They 
declared  Him  y,  when  His  day  of  humiliation  and  suffering  had 
ended,  to  have  been  so  highly  exalted  that  the  Name  which  He 
had  borne  on  earth,  and  which  is  the  symbol  of  His  Humanity, 
was  now  the  very  atmosphere  and  nutriment  of  all  the  upward 

*  Heb.  i.  6 :  5tof  5i  tcAKip  (Iffaydy^  rhv  TfmrSroKor  tls  riiw  olKOviA4vriv, 
Keyei,  *Kal  TpoffKuvriffdruffav  ahr^  rrdvrts  &77eA,oi  0€oS.*  'On  this  passage 
see  the  exhaustive  note  of  Delitzsch,  Gomm.  zum.  Br.  an  die  Hebraer,  pp. 
24-29.     '  Die  LXX.  tibers.  hier  ganz  riohtig  vpo(ncuvi\<Tari,  denn  ^inri^n  ist 

ja  kein  prctet.  contec,  und  Augustin  macht  die  den  rechten  Sinn  treifende 
schone  Bemerkung :  "  adorate  Eum ;"  cessat  igitur  adoratio  angelorum,  qui 
non  adorantur,  sea  adorant ;  mali  angeli  volunt  adorari,  boni  adorant  neo  se 
adorari  permittunt,  ut  vel  saltern  eonun  exemplo  idolatriie  cessent.*  Es  fraet 
sich  nun  aber :  mit  welchem  Beohte  oder  auch  nur  auf  welchem  Grunae 
beadeht  der  Verf.  eine  Stelle,  die  von  Jehova  handelt,  auf  Christum  V  After 
discussing  some  unsatisfactory  replies,  he  proceeds :  '  Der  Grundsatz,  von 
welchem  der  Verf.  ausgeht,  ist ... .  dieser :  Ueberall  wo  im  A.  T.  von  einer 
endzeitigen  letztentscheidenden  Zukunfb  (Parusie),  Erscheinung  und  Erweis- 
ung  Jehova*s  in  seiner  zugleich  richterlichen  und  heilwartigen  Macht  und 
Herrlichkeit  die  Bede  ist,  von  einer  gegenbildlich  zur  mosaischen  Zeit  sich 
verhaltenden  Offenbarung  Jehova' s,  von  einer  Selbstdarstellung  Jehova's  als 
Konigs  seines  Reiches :  da  ist  Jehova  — Jesus  Christus;  denn  dieser  ist 
Jehova,  geoffenbaret  im  Fleisch ;  Jehova,  eingetreten  in  die  Menscheit  und 
ihre  Geschichte ;  Jehova,  aufgegangen  als  Sonne  des  Heils  ttber  seinem 
Volke.  Dieser  Grundsatz  ist  auch  unumstosslich  wahr ;  auf  ihm  ruht  der 
heilsgeschichtliche  Zusammenhang,  die  tiefinnerste  Einheit  beider  Testa- 
mente.  Alle  neutest.  Schriftsteller  sind  dieses  Bewusstseins  voll,  welches 
sich  gleich  auf  der  Schwelle  der  evaiigelischen  Geschichte  ausspricht ;  denn 
dem  ^n  dv  soil  Elia  vorausgehn  Mai.  iii.  35  f.  und  vph  irpotrtawov  Kuplov 
Johannes  Lc.  i.  76,  vgl.  1 7.  Darum  sind  auch  alle  Psalmen  in  welchen  die 
Verwirklichung  des  weltiiberwindenden  Konigthums  Jehova*s  besungen 
wird,  messianisch  und  werden  von  unserem  Verf.  als  solche  betrachtet,  denn 
die  schliessliche  Glorie  der  Theokratie  ist  nach  heilsgeschichtlichem  Plane 
keine  andere  als  die  der  Ghristokratie,  das  Beich  Jehova's  und  das  Beich 
Christi  ist  Eines.' 

7  Phil.  ii.  9,  10:  6  66OS  avrhv  inrtpi^oifft,  Ktd  ix^^^^"^^  aan^  ivofia  rh 
&ir€p  vay  ufofxa'  Xva  iv  r^  ov6fxari  *\i\ffov  iray  y6vv  KAfiy^  htovpaviotv  mtl  ^iri- 
ytiuiv  Kol  Karax'Sovlav'  koL  Tcaaa  yKSoatra  i^ofioKoyficrrircu  8ti  Kvpios  *lri<rovs 
Xpiarhs  eis  ^6^ay  0eoO  UarpSs.  See  Alford  in  loc. :  'The  general  aim  of 
the  passage  is  ...  .  the  exaltation  of  Je9us,  The  iU  h6tflv  6eov  Tlarp^r 
below  is  no  deduction  from  this,  but  rather  an  additional  reason  why  we 
should  carry  on  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  wntil  this  new  particular  is  in- 
troduced. This  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  universal  prayer  is  to  be 
to  Jesus.  And  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  next  clause,  where  every 
tongue  is  to  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Kipios,  when  we  remember  the 
common  expression,  4iriKaKfi(rdai  rh  tvofia  Kvplov,  for  prayer.  Bom  x.  1 3  ; 
I  Cor.  i.  3 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  33.*  For  4v  r^  ov6^aTif  comp.  i  Kings  viii.  44,  LXX ; 
Ps.  xliv.  10.  Bp.  Lightfoot  in  loc. :  'It  seems  clear  from  the  context  that 
the  Name  of  Jesus  is  not  only  the  medium,  but  the  object  of  adoration.* 
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torrents  of  prayer  which  lise  from  the  moral  world  beneath  His 
throne ;  that  as  the  God-Man  He  was  worshipped  by  angels,  by 
men,  and  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  practice  of  the  Apostles 
did  but  illustrate  their  faith ;  and  the  prayers  offered  to  Jesus 
by  His  servants  on  earth  were  believed  to  be  but  a  reflection  of 
that  worship  which  is  offered  to  Him  by  the  Chui'ch  of  heaven. 

If  this  belief  is  less  clearly  traceable  in  the  brief  Epistles  of 
St.  Peter «,  it  is  especially  observable  in  St.  John.  St.  John  is 
speaking  of  the  Son  of  God,  when  he  exclaims,  '  This  is  the  con- 
fidence that  we  have  in  Him,  that,  if  we  ask  anything  according 
to  His  Will,  He  heareth  us  :  and  if  we  know  that  He  hear  us, 
....  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that  we  desired  of 
Him  ».*  These  petitions  of  the  earthly  Church  correspond  to  the 
adoration  above,  where  the  wounded  Humanity  of  our  Lord  is 
throned  in  the  highest  heavens.  *  I  beheld,  and  lo,  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  ....  stood  a  Lamb  as  It  had  been  slain  \*  Around 
Him  are  three  concentric  circles  of  adoration.  The  inmost  pro- 
ceeds from  the  four  mysterious  creatures  and  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  who  '  have  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which 
are  the  prayers  of  the  saints <^.'  These  are  the  courtiers  who  are 
placed  on  the  very  steps  of  the  throne ;  they  represent  more 
distant  worshippers.  But  they  too  fall  down  before  the  throne, 
and  sing  the  new  song  which  is  addressed  to  the  Lamb  slain  and 
glorified  d ;  « Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by 
Thy  Blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests,  and 
we  shall  reign  on  the  earth®.'      Around   these,  at  a  greater 

■  Yet  I  St.  Pet.  iv.  11  is  a  doxology  'framed,  as  it  might  seem,  for  com* 
mon  use  on  earth  and  in  heaven.'     See  also  2  St.  Pet.  iii.  18. 

*  I  St.  John  V.  13-15  :  tva  iricmvrire  eis  rh  6vofia  rov  Tlov  rod  06oG.  Ka2 
avrri  iarly  ri  iro^prjirla  %v  ^x^f^^^  """P^^  avrhv,  8x1  idv  ri  ah<!>iJL€0a  Kork  rb 
B4\Tiixa  avroVf  dnovu  t)^S>v*  koX  idy  otdafjLcy  Zri  olkovci  T^iiwVf  %  &v  aurdofi^OoL, 
oi^afjLfv  3ti  ^x^i"'**'  "^^  oiTi^juara  &  yr-fiKaixiv  irap'  avrov.  The  natural  con- 
struction of  this  passage  seems  to  oblige  us  to  refer  avrov  and  t^  OeXrjfia  to 
the  Son  of  God  (ver.  13).  The  passage  i  St.  John  iii.  21,  22  does  not  for- 
bid this ;  it  only  shews  how  fully,  in  St.  John's  mind,  the  honour  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Son  are  those  of  the  Father. 

^  Rev.  V.  6 :  Kcd  elSov,  /cai  Wov  iv  fiftrtf}  rov  dp6vov  koX  twv  reatrdpcov  ^<awv 
K(d  iv  iuL€ff(p  rav  irpefffivrtpuVf  apvlov  iffrrjKhs  &s  icr<l>ayfJL4vov, 

"  Ibid.  ver.  8 :  Ix®*^*^  eKatrros  KiOdpas,  Koi  <l>td\as  xp^^^ds  yefiovaas  Ovfuu' 
udrwv,  a?  eitriv  at  irpoffwxcd  ruv  ayltav, 

*  Ibid. :  ^veffov  ivdnriov  rov  itpvlov  ....  Kod  ^Zovfftv  <ph)]v  Kcuvfiv, 

*  Ibid.  ver.  9 :  ifftpdyqs,  Koi  ijySpairas  ry  ©ew  rifids  iv  ry  oSfiari  trov,  in 
wdffijs  <pvK^s  Kod  y\<i>acr7is  Koi  Kaov  Kcd  tdvovSt  Kod  iiroUiaas  rjfxas  r^  €>i^  rjfiay 
ScuriAcTs  Koi  Uptis'  Kcd  $aai\tv<rofi€V  iir\  rrjs  yris, 
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distance  from  the  Most  Holy,  there  is  a  countless  company  of 
worshippers :  '  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the 
throne  and  the  creatures  and  the  elders :  and  the  number  of 
them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of 
thousands ;  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  That 
was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing  V  Beyond  these  again,  the 
entranced  Apostle  discerns  a  third  sphere  in  which  a  perpetual 
worship  is  maintained.  Lying  outside  the  two  inner  circles  of 
conscious  adoration  offered  by  the  heavenly  intelligences,  there 
is  in  St.  John's  vision  an  assemblage  of  all  created  life,  which, 
whether  it  wills  or  not,  lives  for  Christ's  as  for  the  Father's 
glory:  *And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  th^ 
earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  ak 
that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying.  Blessing,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever  s.'  This  is  the  hymn  of 
the  whole  visible  creation,  and  to  it  a  response  comes  from 
the  inmost  circle  of  adoring  beings,  ratifying  and  harmonizing 
this  sublime  movement  of  universal  life :  *  And  the  four  creatures 
said,  Amen^.'  And  how  does  the  redeemed  Church  on  earth 
bear  her  part  in  the  universal  chorus  of  praise  %  *  Unto  Him 
That  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  Own  Blood, 
and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  His  Father ; 
to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen  >.'  It 
is  surely  impossible  to  mistake  the  force  and  meaning  of  this 
representation  of  the  adoration  of  the  Lamb  in  the  Apocalypse. 
This  representation  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Apocalyptic 
pictures  of  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Church,  where  the  imagery 
employed  frequently  leaves  room  for  allusions  so  diverse,  that  no 
interpretation  can  be  positively  assigned  to  a  particular  symbol 
without  a  certain  intellectual  and  spiritual  immodesty  in  the 

'  Eey.  y.  II,  la:  kcDl  c78ov,  icai  ^wnura,  ^w^v  hrfy4K»v  iroKKmv  kuk\60€p 
rov  dp6vov  Ktiji  rSiV  ^<&totf  Kcd  rSav  irpf(r$uT4pwp,  .  •  .  .  icai  x*^^^^  x^^*^^^t 
\eyovT€S  (fxovi  fi€yd\p,  *  "k^iSv  iari  rb  &pvlov  rh  4<r<ptrffiivo¥  Ka$(7y  r^v  5w- 
va^iv  KoX  irKovrov  ica2  ffotpiay  «ra2  iax^^  '^  rifi^v  Kcd  5<{|av  Kcd  €h\oy(ay* 

»  Ibid.  ver.  13:  koI  vav  Kriafxa  5  itrrir  iv  rw  ohpav^,  kcUl  4tf  r^  y^,  K<d 
uvoK&Tfo  rris  t^s,  koI  M  rr^s  BaXdtrai^s  &  itrrt,  Ktd  rit  4v  abrois  trJanaLf  liKOVffa 
\4yovraSf  *  T^  Ka0rifji4v<f)  4vl  rov  Bp6vov  koX  r^  kpvitp  rj  eu\oyioL  Ktd  rj  rtfiij  Koi 
^  S6^a  Koi  rh  Kpdros  els  rohs  cd&vas  rS)v  td^vau.     Cf.  yii.  9,  ID. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  14:  Kolrb.  r4<r<rai^a  (wa  ^Keyov,  *hix4\v, 

'  Ibid.  i.  5,  6:  r^  dy atr'fja'ca'ri  rifxas  koX  \o^(ravri  rifias  imh  r&v  iifiapruh 
riixSov  4v  r^  cSfxari  avrov'  Ktd  4irolrj<r€V  Vfxas  fiouriKets  Kcd  UptTs  r^  86^  Kod 
Ilarpi  auT«S*  a{n$  ri  S6^a  Kcd  rh  Kpdros  €is  rohs  ouwi^as  rS»¥  eu<&wp,  kyL-t^y^ 
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LiiterpTet4^r  who  ess^avs  to  do  so.  Yoo  may  in  Tain  endeaTonr 
satisfactorily  to  colre  the  qnestioiu  which  encompasB  anch  points 
as  the  nunilvr  of  the  beast  or  the  era  of  the  millennium ;  hut 
yon  cannot  doubt  for  one  moment  Who  is  meant  by  ^  the  Lamh^' 
or  what  is  the  character  of  the  worship  that  ia  bo  aolemnlj 
offered  to  Him. 

But  upon  this  worship  of  Jesna  Christ  as  we  meet  with  it  in 
the  apostolical  age.  let  us  here  make  three  observationB. 

a.  First,  then,  it  cannot  be  accounted  for,  and  so  set  aside,  as 
being  part  of  an  undiscriminating  cultus  of  heavenly  or  super- 
human beings  in  general.  Such  a  cultus  finds  no  place  in  the 
New  Testament,  except  when  it,  or  something  very  much  re- 
sembling it,  is  expressly  discountenanced.  By  the  month  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Xew  Testament  reaffirms  the  Sinaitic  law 
which  restricts  worship  to  the  Lord  Qod  Himself  k.  St.  Peter 
will  not  sanction  the  self-prostrations  of  the  gratefiil  Comelins^ 
lest  Cornelius  should  think  of  him  as  more  than  human  ^ 
When,  at  Lystra,  the  excited  populace,  with  their  priest,  desired 
to  offer  sacrifice  to  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas,  as  to  'deities 
who  had  come  down  to  them  in  the  likeness  of  men,'  the 
Apostles  in  their  unfeigned  distress  protested  that  they  were  but 
men  of  like  feelings  with  those  whom  they  were  addressing,  and 
claimed  for  the  living  God  that  service  which  was  His  exclusive 
right  °^.  When  St.  John  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  angel  of  the 
Apocalypse,  in  profound  acknowledgment  of  the  marvellous 
privileges  of  sight  and  sound  to  which  he  had  been  admitted,  he 
was  peremptorily  checked  on  the  gi'ound  that  the  angel  too  was 
only  his  fellow-slave,  and  that  God  was  the  one  true  Object  of 
woi'ship^.  One  of  the  most  salient  features  of  the  Gnostico- 
Jewish  theosophy  which  threatened  the  faith  of  the  Church  of 
Colossse  was  the  worshipping  of  angels ;  and  St.  Paul  censures 

*  St.  Matt.  iv.  10;  Deut.  vi.  13 ;  x.  20.     See  Lect.  L  27;  II.  95. 

*  Acts  X.  25 :  trvyoan-iffras  aitr^  6  Kopviikios,  ir€(ri>v  iir\  robs  WSar  irpoire- 
K^vritTfif,     6  8i  U4rpos  ahrhy  liyeipi  \4ywtf,  '  'Aydtrrrief  K&yii>  ainhs  &v$ponris 

"»  Ibid.  xiv.  14,  15:  hia^p-hlavrts  rh  tfidria  ahrSov  flfffirfiBritrcaf  els  ri* 
5xAoy,  Kpd{oyT(s  Koi  K4yovT€S,  *  "hv^pes,  ti  ravra  iroieirt ;  Kcd  rifius  dfioio- 
noBtis  i<Tfi€V  vfxiv  &yBpwiroif  €boyy€\i(6fJL€yot  6/jms  kirh  ro^rctv  rSo¥  /laraiup 
iin(rrpf<p^ip  iirl  rhv  0€6v  rhv  ^uvra,* 

n  Rev.  xxii.  8, 9 :  icol  tyio  *l(i><ivvrjs  6  $\4n<»p  ravra  Koi  kno'lmir  kcH  Urt  fficov<ra 
Koi  l/3Ac)|/a,  lliretra  irpotricuvriffaf.  ^fiTTpoffdev  rStv  ico^Sav  rov  hryyihov  rov  ZeuC' 
v6ovr6s  fioi  ravra,  Ktd  A.^ci  /ioi,  '  "Opa  fiii'  ffMov\6s  ffov  ydp  el/ju  kcH  r&p 
i8cA<^»y  (Ttfu  r&y  trpwprjr&Pf  koI  rmv  rtipoi/vrw  rohs  Kiyovs  rov  fiiBxtov  ro^ 
rov'  Ty  8€y  wpoaicvvriffov,* 
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it  because  it  tended  to  loosen  men's  hold  upon  the  incommu- 
nicable prerogatives  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  o.  Cer- 
tainly the  New  Testament  does  teach  that  we  Christians  have 
close  communion  with  the  blessed  angels  and  with  the  sainted 
dead,  such  as  would  be  natural  to  members  of  one  great  and 
really  undivided  family.  The  invisible  world  is  not  merely 
above,  it  is  around  us;  we  have  come  into  it;  and  Christ's 
kingdom  on  earth  and  in  heaven p  forms  one  supernatural  whole. 
But  the  worship  claimed  for,  accepted  by,  and  paid  to  Jesus, 
stands  out  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  sharpest  relief.  This 
relief  is  not  softened  or  shaded  off  by  any  instances  of  an  in- 
ferior homage  paid,  whether  legitimately  or  not,  to  created  beings. 
We  do  not  meet  with  any  clear  distinction  between  a  primary 
and  a  secondary  worship,  by  which  the  force  of  the  argument 
might  have  been  more  or  less  seriously  weakened.  Worship  is 
claimed  for,  and  is  given  to,  God  alone ;  and  if  Jesus  is  wor- 
shipped, this  is  simply  because  Jesus  is  God  4. 

^.  The  worship  paid  to  Jesus  in  the  apostolic  age  was  cer- 
tainly in  many  cases  that  adoration  which  is  due  to  the  Most 
High  God,  and  to  Him  alone,  from  all  His  intelligent  creatures. 
God  Himself  must  needs  have  been,  then  as  ever,  the  One 
Object  of  real  worship.    But  the  Eternal  Son,  when  He  became 

^  Col.  ii.  18:  jKijSeU  tz/iSf  Karc^pafi€v4rv  04\wp  ip  raTruvotppoff^vTp  ico) 
dpria-Keicf  rav  ctYytXay,  The  Apostle  condemns  this  (i)  on  the  moral  ground 
that  the  Gnostic  teacher  here  alluded  to  claimed  to  be  in  possession  of 
truths  respecting  the  unseen  world  of  which  he  really  was  ignorant,  &  [/i^ 
C.  K.  L.]  f<&paK€V  ififiareiay,  diai  tpvffiovfxfvos  xnth  rov  vohs  r^s  (rapKhs 
avrov :  (2)  On  the  dogmatic  ground  of  a  resulting  interference  with  due 
recognition  of  the  Headship  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  One  Source  of  the  super- 
natural life  of  the  Church,  xal  ov  KparSov  r^v  Ki<pdK^v,  i^  oS  iray  rh  ffSafia 
^ih  rSau  a<p5tv  koI  avvZifffJitov  hrixoprfyo{>fi€POV  koI  ffVfifiifia^SfififOP,  aH^u  r^y 
aH^riffiv  Tov  6eoS. 

P  Heb.  xii.  22:  irpofftKriXiBart  ^tii>v  tfpci,  ical  WXci  0€ov  (vvrof,  *Upov 
(ToA^/A  iiroupavl(pt  Ktd  (wpiJunv  &77^Awv,  irainty{)pu  koJl  iKHki\a[(^  irporror6Kuv 
iv  ovpavois  hjroyeypa^ixtvtoVt  koU  KpiT^  6e^  ir(£i/Twy,  kcIX  wvevixaai  Sixodtai' 
T€r€\€i(afX€V(ov,  Koi  Siad^Kris  vias  ficffiry  *lrjffov, 

4  The  'worship*  of  Buddha  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  that  of 
our  Divine  Lord,  as  if  Buddha  were  r^arded  as  a  real  divinity  by  his  fol* 
lowers.  But  'le  Bouddha  reste  homme,  et  ne  cherche  jamais  k  d^passer  les 
limites  de  I'humanit^,  au  delk  de  laquelle  il  ne  confoit  rien.  L'enthousiasme 
de  ses  disciples  a  ^t^  aussi  r^serv^  que  lui-mdme :  dans  le  culte  innocent 
quMls  lui  rendaient,  leur  ferveur  a'adressait  <)  un  souvenir  consolateur  et 
fortifiant;  jamais  leur  supersHtion  intSressSe  ne  s^adressait  d  sa  puis- 
sance .  .  .  .  Ni  Torgueil  de  ^^kyamouni,  ni  le  fanatisme  des  croyants,  n*a 
con9u  un  sacrilege ;  le  Bouddha,  tout  grand  quMl  se  oroit,  n'a  point  risqn^ 
I'apoth^ose;  ....  jamais  personne  n*a  song^  k  en  faire  un  dieu.*  Saint- 
Hilaire,  Le  Bouddha,  p.  168. 
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Man,  ceased  not  to  be  God.    As  Gk>d,  He  received  from  thoee 
who  believed  in  Him  the  only  worship  which  their  &ith  could 
renders   This  is  clear  from  the  representations  of  heavenlj  wor- 
ship in  the  Apocalypse,  which  we  have  been  consideriiig,  even 
if  we  take  no  other  passages  into  acconnt.     The  Apocalyptic 
worship  of  our  glorified  Lord  is  not  any  mere  honorary  ackoow- 
ledgment  that  His  redemptive  work  is  complete.     Even  at  the 
moment"  of  His  Incarnation  worship  is  addressed  to  Christ's 
Divine  and  Eternal  Person.    Doubtless  the  language  of  devotion 
to  Him  which  we  find  in  the  Gospels  represents  many  postures 
of  the  human  soul,  ranging  between  that  utter  self-prostration 
which  we  owe  to  the  Most  High,  and  that  trustful  familiarity 
with  which  we  pour  our  joys  and  sorrows,  our  hopes  and  fears 
into  the  ear  of  a  human  friend.     Such  '  lower  forms '  of  worship 
lead  up  to,  and  are  explained  by,  the  higher.    They  illustrate 
the  condescension  and  purpose  of  the  Incarnation.     But  the 
familiar  confidence  which  the   Incarnation   invites  cannot  be 
pleaded  against  the  rights  of  the  Incarnate  God.    A  free,  trust- 
ful, open-hearted  converse  with  Christ  is  compatible  with  the 
lowliest  worship  of  His  Person;  Christian  confidence  even  'leans 
upon  His  breast  at  supper,'  while  Christian  faith  discerns  His 
Glory,  and  <  falls  at  His  feet  as  dead.' 

y.  The  apostolic  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  embraced  His 
Manhood  no  less  than  it  embraced  His  Godhead  *.   According  to 

'  Meyer's  remarks  are  very  far  from  satisfactory.  'Das  Anrufen  ChrUH 
ist  nicht  das  Anbeten  schlechthin,  wie  es  nur  in  Betrefi'  des  Vaters,  als  des 
einigen  ahsoluten  Qotte8{\)  geschieht,  wohl  aber  die  Anbetung  nach  der 
durcli  das  Verhaltniss  Christi  zum  Vater  (dessen  wesensgleicher  Sohn, 
Ebenbild,  Throngenosse,  Vermittler,  und  Fiirsprecher  fiir  die  Menschen 
u.  s.  w.  er  ist)  bedingten  Relativitat  im  betenden  Bewusstsein  ....  Der 
Christum  Anrufende  ist  sich  bewusst,  er  rufe  ihn  nicht  als  den  schlech- 
thinigen  Qott,  sondem  als  den  gottmenschlichen  Vertreter  und  Mittler 
Gottes  an.'  In  Bom.  x.  12  our  Lord  is  represented  as  being  equal  with 
the  Father  (p.  380,  note),  and  equally  with  Him  entitled  to  adoration. 
Adoration  is  strictly  due  to  the  Uncreated  Substance  of  Grod,  and  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  being  personally  of  It.  The  mediatorial  functions  of  His  Man- 
hood cannot  affect  the  bearings  of  this  truth.  See  Waterland's  profound 
remarks  on  *  Scripture's  seeming  in  some  places  to  found  Christ's  title  to 
worship  not  so  much  upon  what  He  is  in  Himself,  as  upon  what  He  has 
done  for  us.'     Works,  vol.  i.  p.  435. 

"  Cat.  Bac.  p.  164. 

'  Cf.  Pearson,  Minor  Theological  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  307 :  '  Christus  give 
Homo  Ille  Qui  est  Mediator,  adoratus  est.  Heb.  i.  6;  Apoc.  v.  11,  12. 
Haec  est  plenissima  descriptio  adorationis.  Et  hie  Agnus  occisus  erat  Homo 
ille,  Qui  est  Mediator ;  Ergo  Homo  Hie,  Qui  est  Mediator  est  adorandus. 
St.  Greg.  Nazianzen.  Epist,  ci.:  'Elns  fxr^  irpoaKW^trdv  karavpwiiivov^  dvaOffm 
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St.  Paul  His  Human  Name  of  Jesus,  that  is,  His  Human  Nature, 
is  worshipped  on  earth,  in  heaven,  and  among  the  dead.  It 
is  not  the  Unincamate  Logos,  hut  the  wounded  Humanity  of 
Jesus,  Which  is  enthroned  and  adored  in  the  vision  of  the 
Apocalypse.  To  adore  Christ's  Deity  while  carefully  refusing 
to  adore  His  Manhood  would  he  to  forget  that  His  Manhood 
is  for  ever  joined  to  His  Divine  and  Eternal  Person,  Which  is 
the  real  Object  of  our  adoration.  Since  He  has  taken  the 
Manhood  into  God,  It  is  an  inseparable  attribute  of  £[is  Per- 
sonal Godhead;  every  knee  must  bend  before  It;  henceforth  the 
angels  themselves  around  the  throne  must  adore,  not  as  of  yore 
the  Unincamate  Son,  but  ^  the  Lamb  as  It  had  been  slain.' 

3.  Thus  rooted  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  apostles, 
the  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  was  handed  down  to  succeeding  ages 
as  an  integral  and  recognised  element  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Church.  The  early  Fathers  refer  to  the  worship  of  our  Lord  as 
to  a  matter  beyond  dispute.  The  apostolic  age  had  scarcely 
passed,  when  St.  Ignatius  bids  the  Boman  Christians  'put  up 
supplications  to  Christ'  on  his  behalf,  that  he  might  attain 
the  distinction  of  martyrdom «.  St.  Polycarp's  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  opens  with  a  benediction  which  is  in  fact  a  prayer 
to  Jesus  Christ,  as  being,  together  with  the  Almighty  Father, 
the  Giver  of  peace  and  mercy  ^.  Poly  carp  prays  that  *the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Eternal  Priest 
Himself,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  would  build  up  his 
readers  in  faith  and  truth  and  in  all  meekness,  .  .  .  and  would 
give  them  a  part  and  lot  among  the  saints  y.'     And  at  a  later 

l<rT«,  Kal  T€Tc£x^«  i«*«T&  'Twv  BfOHr6vo>v,*  Of.  also  Ibid.  p.  308:  'Ghristus, 
qu4  est  Mediator,  est  unicft  adoratione  colendus.  Goncil.  Gren.  V.  GoUat. 
viii.  can.  9.  Si  quis  adorari  in  duabus  naturis  dicit  Christum,  ex  quo  duas 
adorationes  introducat,  semotim  Deo  Verbo,  et  semotim  Homini:  aut  si 

quis adorat  Christum,  sed  non  und  adoraiione  Deum  Yerbum  Incar- 

natum  cum  Ejus  Came  adorat,  extra  quod  sanctas  Dei  eodesise  ab  initio 
traditum  est ;  talis  anathema  sit.'  See  the  whole  of  this  and  the  preceding 
'  Determination.*  And  compare  St.  Cyril^s  8th  Anathema ;  Damasc.,  iv.  3 ; 
Hooker,  E.  P.  v.  54,  9. 

^  St.  Ign.  ad  Bom.  4 :  \ircaf€6<rar€  rhv  Xpiarhp  {rhif  Vidptov  ed.  Dressel, 
which,  however,  must  here  mean  our  Lord]  vv\p  4fiov,  Xva  81^  rS>v  opydywv 
Tovrcov  [0€^  ed.  Dressel]  Ovala  e^ptBw,     Cf.  ad  Magn.  7. 

*  St.  Polyc.  ad  Phil,  i :  HXeos  ipuv  koX  elpiiyri  iraph  Beov  -jravroKpdropoi 
Kot  Kvpiov  *lr}<rov  XpiOTov  rod  "Storjjpos  fifiuv  ttXriOvyBfiri, 

7  Ibid.  I  a :  '  Deus  autem  et  Pater  Domini  nostii  Jesn  Christi,  et  ipso 
Sempitemus  Pontifex,  Dei  Filius  Jesus  Christus,  sdificet  vos  in  fide  et 

veritate  et  in  omni  mansuetudine, et  det  vobis  sortem  et  partem 

inter  sanctos  suob.' 
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day,  standing  bound  at  the  pyre  of  martyrdom,  he  cries,  'For  all 
things,  O  God,  do  I  praise  and  bless  and  glorify  Thee,  together 
with  the  Eternal  and  Heavenly  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  well-beloved 
Son,  with  Whom,  to  Thee  and  the  Holy  Qhost,  be  glory,  both 
now  and  for  ever.     Amen '.'     After  his  death,  Nicetas  begged 
the  proconsul  not  to  deliver  up  his  body  for  burial,  'lest  the 
Christians  should  desert  the  Crucified  One,  and  shonld  begin  to 
worship  this  new  martyr  *.'     The  Jews,  it  appears,  employed  an 
argument  which  may  have  been  the  language  of  sarcasm  or  of 
a  real    anxiety.     ^They   know   not,'   continues   the    encyclical 
letter  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  '  that  neither  shall  we  ever  be 
able  to  desert  Christ  Who  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  aU  who 
are  saved  in  the  whole  world,  nor  yet  to  worship  any  other. 
For  Him  indeed,  as  being  the  Son  of  Qod,  we  do  adore ;  but 
the  martyrs,  as  disciples  and  imitators  of  the  Lord,  we  worthily 
love  by  reason  of  their  unsurpassed  devotion  to  Him  their  own 
King  and  Teacher.     God  grant  that  we  too  may  be  fellow- 
partakers  and  fellow-disciples  with  them  *>.'    The  writers  of  this 
remarkable  passage  were  not  wanting  in  love  and  honour  to  the 
martyr  of  Christ.      'Afterward,*  say  they,  *we,  having  taken 
up  his  bones,  which  were  more  precious  than  costly  stones,  and 
of  more  account  than  gold,  placed  them  where  it  was  fitting  <).' 
But  they  draw  the  sharpest  line   between   such  a  tribute  of 
affection  and  the  worship  of  the  Bedeemer;    Jesus  was  wor- 
shipped as  *  being  the  Son  of  God.*     The  Apologists  point  to 
the  adoration  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Father, 
when  replyiug  to  the  heathen  charge  of  atheism.     St.  Justin 
protests   to   the   emperors   that   the   Christians   worship    Qod 
alone  <i.    Yet  he  also  asserts  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  share  in 
the  reverence  and  worship  which  is  offered  to  the  Father*;    and 

■  Mart.  St.  Polyc.  c.  14,  apud  Hefde,  Patr.  Ap.  p.  131. 

*  Ibid.  c.   17:    /ti)f,   ^t\<r\vy    a^ivT^s   rbv  iaravpcojjLfvov,   tovtop   Ap^oavrai 

**  Ibid. :  dyvoovvreSf  tiri  o1h€  rhv  XpiarSv  iroT€  KaraXiirtiv  bvyTj<r6fi€0a  rhy 
inrep  t^$  tov  irovrbs  KStrfiov  rSov  <r<a^otiev<av  acoTTiplas  irad6vra,  oUrt  Mrcp6p 
riva  adfieo'dai,  rovrov  filv  yitp  Tlhp  ivra  tov  06ou  trpoo'Kvuovfify'  Tohs  5« 
fidprupas,  &s  fiadrtrhs  fcal  ixifi7irh,s  rov  Kvplov,  iiyairwixey  &<lus,  cvsKa  evvolas 
ainmcpfiX'firov  r^s  €t$  rhv  IBioy  jBacrtAea  Kiti  9ii<i<rKa\of  5v  yivoiro  Koi^  rifjMs 
(TtryKoiytcyovs  re  koI  (rvfifiaBrirhs  y^yiffdai. 

«  Ibid.  c.  18. 

^  Apol.  i.  §  17,  p.  44,  ed.  Otto.  After  quoting  St.  Luke  xx.  23-25  ^e 
proceeds :  tB^y  9ihy  fiiy  fi6yoy  TtpocKuyoviAey,  ^fuy  8*  -jrpbs  rei  &A.Xa  x«^po»^es 
inniperovfi€y, 

•  Ibid.  i.  §  6,  p.  14,  ed.  Otto :  Kol  dfwKoyovfiey  rwy  roiovroty  yofii{ofi4ycoy 
fiewy  HBtoi  tlvau,  oAA.*  ovx^  tov  di\rid€<Trdrou  Kod  irarphs  hiKaioirinrns  fca2  <r»(^po~ 
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in  controversy  with  Trypho  he  especially  urges  that  prophecy 
foretold  the  adoration  of  Messiah  f.  St.  IrensBus  insists  that  the 
miracles  which  were  in  his  day  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
Church  were  not  to  he  ascrihed  to  any  invocation  of  angels,  nor 
yet  to  magical  incantations,  nor  to  any  form  of  evil  curiosity. 
They  were  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  Christians  constantly 
prayed  to  God  the  Maker  of  all  things,  and  called  upon  the 
Name  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  s.  Clement  of  Alexandria  has 
left  us  three  treatises,  designed  to  form  a  missionary  trilogy. 
In  one  he  is  occupied  with  converting  the  heathen  from  idola- 
try to  the  faith  of  Christ ;  in  a  second  he  instructs  the  new 
convert  in  the  earlier  lessons  and  duties  of  the  Christian  &ith; 
while  in  his  most  considerable  work  he  labours  to  impart  the 
higher  knowledge  to  which  the  Christian  is  entitled,  and  so  to 
render  him  ^the  perfect  Gnostic'  In  each  of  these  treatises, 
widely  different  as  they  are  in  point  of  practical  aim,  Clement 
bears  witness  to  the  Church's  worship  of  our  Lord.  In  the 
first,  his  Hortatory  Address  to  the  Greeks,  he  winds  up  a  long 

9i)Vf\%  Kol  rSi¥  tCKKMV  cLperwv,  hv^infiinrou  re  Kcutias  9cov*  iXfC  4kuv6v  r€,  Kcil 
rhv  vap*  avrov  Tlhv  4\d6vTa  koHL  8i5((|ayTa  riftSis  ravra  hoDl  rh»  rSov  $XXmp, 
4vofX€vw  fcal  4^o/ioiovf4,4v(0y  kyoBSav  ayy^^^^  arpaerbv,  HviVftd  re  rh  Tpoprnri" 
Kov  (refiSfitda  Ktd  trpoaieuvovfiey  \6y^  icol  &XT}06foi  rifjL&infS,  With  r^ard  to 
the  clause  of  this  passage  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  oantroYeny 
(fcod  rhv  tS»v  6,KK<av .  •  .  •  &77e\a)i'  (rrpwrhv),  (i)  it  is  impossible  to  make 
trrparhv  depend  upon  (r€fi6fi€6a  koI  trpoaicuvovfjLey  without  involying  St.  Justin 
in  self-contradiction  (cf.  the  passage  quoted  above),  and  £ellannine*s  argu- 
ment based  on  this  construction  (de  Beatitud.  Sanctor.  lib.  i.  o.  13)  proves, 
if  anything,  too  much  for  his  purpose,  viz.  that  ike  tame  worship  was  paid  to 
the  angels  as  to  the  Persons  of  the  Blessed  IMnity.  Seven!  modems 
(quoted  by  Otto  in  loc.)  who  adopt  this  oonstruotion  use  it  for  a  very 
different  object,  (a)  It  is  difficult  to  accept  Bingham's  rendering  (Ant. 
bk.  13,  c.  a,  §  a)  which  joins  hryy^Kuy  arparhv  and  ^jtmi  with  SimIokto, 
and  makes  Christ  the  Teacher  not  of  men  onlv  but  of  the  angel  host. 
This  idea,  however,  seems  to  have  no  UAtural  place  in  the  passage,  and 
we  should  have  expected  ravra  rifias  not  rifias  raSha,  (3)  It  seems  better, 
therefore,  with  Bull,  Ghevallier  (Transl.  p.  15a),  Mohler  (Tttbing.  Theol. 
Quartalsch.  1833,  Fasc.  i.  p.  53  sqq.,  quoted  by  Otto)  to  make  i.yy4\wu 
arparhv  and  ravra  together  dependent  upon  ZiJBA^ainai  'the  Son  of  God 
taught  us  not  merely  about  these  (Tiz.  evil  spirits,  of.  %  5)  but  also  con- 
cerning the  good  angels,*  &o. ;  rhv  isyy4Amtf  crparhv  being  elliptioally  put 
for  ra  irepi  rov  .  . ,  kyyiKiav  arparov, 

'  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  o.  68 :  ypat^,  td  9taf^9riv  rhv  Xpiorhv  fcal  traBrirhv 
fcal  irpoffKvvrirhv  fcal  Bthv  ktrot^uevitovffiv.  Ibid.  c.  76:  Ka2  Aai;2$  .... 
Bihv  iffxvphv  jcal  vpoffKvvrirhv,  Xpurrhv  ivra,  ^8'^Aaxrc. 

(  Hser.  ii.  §  3a :   '  Ecclesia nomen  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Ghristi 

invocans,  virtutes  ad  utilitates  lunninum,  sed  non  ad  seductionem,  perfioit. 
Observe  too  the  argument  which  follows. 
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argninentatiTe  mTcctire  mgaiiut  idcdatiy  with  a  burst  of  ferad 
entreaty  :  -  BelieTe.  O  man.'  he  fxrlahniL  '  in  Him  Who  is  hoth 
Man  and  God ;  belieye.  O  man.  in  the  liring  God,  Wlio  Bii&red 
and  Who  is  adored  ^.'     The  Paedagogos  eonclndes  with  a  pnyer 
of  dngnlar  beauty  ending  in  a  doxology  \  and  in  theae  the  Son 
is  worshipped  and  praised  as  the  Equid  of  the  Father.     In  the 
Stromata,  as  might  be  expected,  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ  is  rather 
taken  for  granted ;   the  Christian  life  is  to  he  a  continuoas 
worship  of  the  Word,  and  throngh  Him  of  the  Father  k.     Ter- 
tnllian  in  his  Apology  grapples  with  the  taunt  that  the  Ghria- 
tians  worshipped  a  ^lan  Who  had  been  oondenuied   by^  the 
Jewish  tribunals!.      Tertnllian  does  not  deny  or  palliate  the 
charge ;   he  justifies  the  Christian  practice.     Whaterer  Christ 
might  be  in  the  opinion  of  the  i>agan  world,  Christiaiis  knew 
Him  to  be  of  one  sabstance  with  the  Father"^,     nie  adoratum 
of  Christ,  then,  was  not  a  derotional  eccentricity;  it  was  an 
absolute  duty.     In  one  passage  Tertnllian  argues  against  mixed 
marriages  with  the  heathen,  because  in  these  cases  there  could  he 
no  joint  worship  of  the  Redeemer  °;   elsewhere  he  implies  that 
the  worship  of  Jesus  was  co-extensive  with  iaith  in  Christianity®. 
Origen's  erratic  intellect  may  haye  at  times  betrayed  him,  on 
this  as  on  other  subjects,  into  language  p,  more  or  less  incon- 

^  Protrept.  c.  x.  p.  84,  ed.  Potter:  wiffrtwrw,  iyBpmwt^  ii9$pAw^  ml  Bc^* 
wUmvaoy,  &v0panr€,  r^  waBovri  kolL  vpoaKwovfiey^  8c^  C^m*  TioTcvarcrrc  e< 
ZovXjoi  t^  vtKp^'  wJams  iyOpttroi,  riffrfuaarc  fiSttf  r^  rdrrmp  dtfBp^hnuf  B<^* 

1  Psdagog.  lib.  iii.  e.  7,  p.  311,  ed.  Potter:  trtp  oZp  \onrhp  M  rotabr^ 
Tcunjy^pfi  rov  tiSyov,  r^  A6y<p  vpoaev^t&fieOa'  "WaBi  rois  96is,  vaidayovy^, 
wauhlois,  noT^f),  vy^X^  'I<rpa^A,  Tlh  Kctt  Uariip,  "Ev  ifiiptt  Kvpit.    Shs  9h  riiwf 

rots  ffots  kwofjLfvois  traparfY^KfiaLtn  rh  bfuAttixa  trKjipwacu cdyovyras  €u- 

XopurrtZy,  [cvxapt<''ToOKras]  alveiy,  r^  fi6vtp  Uarpl  ical  Tl^,  Ti^  jcal  Tleerpl, 
xatHceytty^  jcal  HdiatrKtiX^  Ti^,  ffhy  ical  r^  ayl^  Tlyf6fiari,  rdrra  rif  'EyJ,  ^  ^ 
T&  leiirroi,  8('  %v  rh.  icJarra  tv,  ,  ,  ,  ^  t\  Z6\a  Kcti  vvv  ical  us  auwvas. 

^  See  the  &iie  passage,  Stromat.  lib.  vii.  c.  7,  ad  init.  p.  851,  ed.  Potter. 

'  Apolog.  o.  ai :  'Sed  et  vnlgas  jam  sdt  Christum  nt  hominum  aliqnem, 
qualem  Judsei  judicavenmt,  quo  &oilius  quis  nos  hominis  cultores  existim- 
averit.  Verum  neque  de  Chnsto  erubescomus,  cum  sub  nomine  ejus  depu- 
tari  et  damnari  juTat.* 

<■  Ibid. :  '  Hunc  ex  Deo  prolatum  didicimus,  et  prolatione  generatum,  et 
idcirco  Filium  Dei  et  Deum  dictum,  ex  unitate  SubstanUaJ' 

°  Ad  Uxor.  lib.  ii.  0.  6:  'Audiat .  .  .  de  ganeft.  Quae  Dei  mentio?  quae 
Ohristi  invocatio  f  * 

<>  Adv.  Jud.  0.  7:  'Ubique  creditur,  ab  omnibus  gentibus  suprk  enumer- 
atis  colitur,  ubique  regnat,  ubique  adoratur.' 

p  Particularly  in  the  treatise,  De  Oratione,  o.  15,  toI.  i.  ed.  Ben.  p.  223 : 
wus  8i  oi/K  iffrt  Karhk  rhv  tiw6vra'    *Tl  fit  \4yfis  dyo^6v;  ov8cU  ayaBhs  ei  fih 
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sistent  with  his  own  general  line  of  teaching,  by  which  it  must 
in  fairness  be  interpreted.  Origen  often  insists  upon  the  worship 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  being  a  Christian  duty  <i ;  he  illustrates  this 
duty,  especially  in  his  Homilies,  by  his  personal  example  ' ;  he 
bases  it  upon  the  great  truth  which  justifies  and  demands  such 
a  practical  acknowledgment ".     It  is  in  keeping  with  this  that 

€^€<rdai  xpht  f  Kayi»  7rpo(r€{>xofia>t*  Svcp  Zih,  r&v  ayltav  ypai/p&v  fiayBdvere' 
'Apx^cpct  7^  fV  ^^p  Vf^y  KarcurraBtvri  6irh  rod  Tlarphs,  Ktd  vaptueK^tp 
virh  row  Tlarphs  tlvai  \ciJ^6vri,  cHx^ff^tu  rifMs  ob  8c^  &AAck  8(*  ipxt^P^^s  icoi 
wapaicK'firov  k.t.X.  This  indefensible  langoage  was  a  result  of  the  line  taken 
by  Origen  in  opposing,  the  Monarchians.  'As  the  latter,  together  with  the 
distinction  of  sabstanoe  in  the  Father  and  the  Son,  denied  also  that  of  the 
Person,  so  it  was  with  Origen  a  matter  of  practical  moment,  on  account  of 
the  systematic  connexion  of  ideas  in  his  philosophical  system  of  Christianity, 
to  maintain  in  opposition  to  them  the  personal  independence  of  the  Logos. 
Sometimes  in  this  controversy  he  distinguishes  between  unity  of  substance 
and  personal  unity  or  unity  of  subject,  so  that  it  only  concerned  him  to 
controvert  the  latter.  And  this  certainly  was  the  point  of  greatest  practical 
moment  to  him ;  and  he  must  have  been  well  aware  that  many  of  the 
Fathers  who  contended  for  a  personal  distinction  held  firmly  at  me  same 
time  to  a  unity  of  substance.  But  according  to  the  internal  connexion  of 
his  own  system  (Neander  means  his  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  rh  hv)  both 
fell  together;  wherever  he  spoke,  therefore,  from  the  position  of  that 
system,  he  affirmed  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  kr^pirns  r^s  ovaias  and 
the  eT€p6rris  ttjs  broardireofs  or  rod  bwoKeifiwov,*  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  ii. 
311,  313.  From  this  philosophical  premiss  Origen  deduces  his  practical 
inference  above  noticed:  cl  ykp  h-tpos,  &s  iv  &\kots  Scdcwrat,  tear*  ov(rlo» 
fcol  bnoKtifjieySs  iffriv  b  Tlhs  rov  Tlarphs,  flrot  trpoincvvrirdov  r^  T/^  ical  oh  r^ 
Ilarpl,  ^  iLfKporcpois,  ^  r^  Uarpl  pi,6vtp,  De  Orat.  o.  15,  sub  init.  p.  33a. 
Although,  then,  Origen  expresses  his  conclusion  in  Scriptural  terminology, 
it  is  a  conclusion  wluch  is  traceable  to  his  philosophy  as  distinct  from  lus 
strict  religious  belief,  and  it  is  entirely  contradicted  by  a  large  number 
of  other  passages  in  his  writings. 

4  Gontr.  Gels.  y.  13,  sub  fin.  yoL  i.  p.  587.  Also  Ibid,  viii.  la,  p.  750  (in 
juxta-position  with  some  inconsistent  language) :  %va  olv  9cby,  &s  diroSeSc^ 
Katiev,  rhv  Ilarepa  ical  rhy  T/bi'  dtpartiofiei^  icoi  fiiyti  rifuv  b  wpbs  rohs  OWovs 
circles  K6yos*  Koi  ov  rbv  tvayxis  yt  <pav4yra,  &s  rpSrtpop  ohic  6pra,  bwep* 
6pTj<rK€uofjL€v,  Ibid.  viii.  36  :  fUrtp  yitp  rpo(r€VKr4oy  r^  iw\  waai  8€^,  ical 
npofftvicrdoy  ye  r^  Moyoyeyti,  koI  Tlp(oror6K<p  vdunis  Krlatus,  A6yip  0coD. 

'  See  his  prayer  on  the  fiimiture  of  the  tabernacle,  as  spiritually  ex- 
plained,  Horn.  13  in  Exod.  xxxv.  p.  176:  'Domine  Jesu,  pr»sta  mihi,  ut 
aliquid  monumenti  habere  merear  in  tabemaculo  Tuo.  Ego  optarem  (si 
fieri  posset),  esse  aliquid  meum  in  illo  auro,  ex  quo  propitiatorium  fabricatur, 
vel  ex  quo  area  contegitur,  vel  ex  quo  candelabrum  fit  luminis  et  lucemse. 
Aut  si  aurum  non  habeo,  argentum  saltem  aliquid  inveniar  offerre,  quod 
profidat  in  columnas,  vel  in  bases  earum.  Aut  oerte  vel  eeris  aliquid  .... 
Tantum  ne  in  omnibus  jejunus  et  infecundus  inveniar.*  Gf.  too  Hom.  i. 
in  Lev.,  Hom.  v.  in  Lev.,  quoted  by  Bingham,  Ant.  xiii.  3,  §  3. 

■  Gomm.  in  Kom.  x.  lib.  viii.  vol.  4,  p.  634,  ed.  Ben.,  quoted  by  Bingham, 
ubi  supra :  '  [Apostolus]  in  principio  EpistoLn  (\\iaffii  «A  Ckirai}(>c^<c3i&  %rsc^cs^ 
VII J 
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Origen  explains  the  frankincense  offered  by  the  wise  men  to 
our  Infant  Saviour  as  an  acknowledgment  of  His  Gbdhead;  Binoe 
such  an  action  obviously  involved  that  adoration  which  is  due 
only  to  God*.  This  explanation  could  not  have  been  put  for- 
ward by  any  but  a  devout  worshipper  of  Jesus.  In  the  work  on 
the  Trinity^,  ascribed  to  Novatian,  in  the  treatises  and  letters' 
of  St.  Cyprian,  in  the  apologetic  works  of  Amobius  7  and  Lac- 

nbi  dicit,  "Gam  onmibus  qui  invocant  nomen  Domini  noetri  Jesu  Ohristi, 
in  omni  looo  ipsorum  et  nostro"  eum  cujus  nomen  invocatnr,  Dominmn 
Jesum  ChriBtum  esse  pronuntiat.  Si  ergo  et  Enos,  et  Moyses,  et  Aaron, 
et  Samuel,  "inyocabant  Dominmn  et  ipse  exandiebat  eos,'*  ana  dubio 
Ghristmn  Jesum  Dominmn  invocabant ;  et  si  invocare  nomen  Domini  et 
orare  Dominmn  unum  atque  idem  est ;  sicut  invocatur  Deus,  inyooandos 
est  Chrietus;  et  sicut  oratur  Deus,  ita  et  orandus  est  Christus;  et  aicat 
offerimoB  Deo  Patri  primo  omnium  orationes,  ita  et  Domino  Jean  Christo ; 
et  sicut  offerimus  postulationes  Patri,  ita  offerimus  postulationes  et  Filio ; 
et  sicut  offerimus  gratiarum  actiones  Deo,  ita  et  gratias  offerimus  Salvatoii. 
Unum  namque  utrique  honorem  deferendum,  id  est  Patri  et  Filio,  divinns 
edocet  sermo,  cum  dioit:  "Ut  omnes  honorifioent  Filium,  siont  honori- 
ficant  Patrem." ' 

*  Gontr.  Gels.  i.  60,  p.  375 :  fp^pom-es  fihv  9&pa,  h  (Tv*  otrms  hpoftJunt) 
avvOirtp  riA  iK  8€0v  koI  avdpdovov  Ovryrov  trpoiT'fiyeyKav,  tr^fifioKa  fj^v,  &s 
$aat\€i  rhv  xp^^^^f  ^^  ^^  r€dyri^ofi4ptp  r^v  fffi^pvay,  &s  9c  8c^  rhy  X^atfmr&y 
trpotrfiveyKoy  8^,  fiaB6vTts  rhy  riiiroy  r^s  yeveffews  abrov,  *AAX*  iw^  B^hs 
Ijy,  6  ^^p  Totrs  fioridovyras  hvBpdmois  irfyikovs  ^yinripx^^  'Xwr^p  rov  y4mws 
r&y  iivBpdnrwVf  6,yy€\os  ^ixel^aro  r^v  ray  fidywy  iirl  trpoaKvyrja'ai  rhv  'Iriffwy 
€{Kr4fieiav,  XPVf'^'''^^^^  ahrois  *  fi^  ^k(iv  icphs  rhv  'Hpc^Sijy,  &\A.*  hrciyeK9wf 
iXKri  61^  €ts  Th  oiK€7a.*     Gf.  St.  Iren.  adv.  Hser.  iii.  9.  a. 

*  Novat.  de  Trin.  c.  14,  quoted  by  Bingham:  'Si  homo  tantummodo 
Ghristus,  quomodo  adest  ubique  invocatus,  quum  hsec  hominis  natura  non 
sit,  sed  Dei,  ut  adesse  omni  loco  possit  ?  * 

«  St.  Gyprian.  de  Bono  Patientiae,  p.  220,  ed.  Fell. :  '  Pater  Deus  prsecepit 
Filium  suum  adorari :  et  Apostolus  Paulus,  divini  prsecepti  memor,  ponit  et 
dicit :  "  Deus  exaltavit  ilium  et  donavit  illi  nomen  quod  est  super  onme 
nomen ;  ut  in  nomine  Jesu  omne  genu  flectatur,  coelestium,  terrestrium,  et 
infemorum : "  et  in  Apocalypsi  angelus  Joanni  volenti  adorari  se  resistit  et 
dicit :  "  Vide  ne  feceris,  quia  conservus  tuus  sum  et  firatrum  tuorum ;  Jesum 
Dominum  adora.**  Qualis  Dominus  Jesus,  et  quanta  patientia  ejus,  ut  qui 
in  coelis  adoratur,  necdum  vindicetur  in  terris  ?  In  Bev.  zx.  9,  St.  Gyprian 
probably  read  r^  Kvpicp  instead  of  r^  0e^.  See  his  language  to  Lucius, 
Bishop  of  Bome,  who  had  recently  been  a  confessor  in  a  sudden  persecution 
of  Gallus,  A.D.  252  (Ep.  61,  p.  145,  ed.  Fell.):  'Has  ad  vos  literas  mit- 
timus, frater  carissime,  et  reprsesentantes  vobis  per  epistolam  gaudium 
nostrum,  fida  obsequia  caritatis  expromimus ;  hie  quoque  in  sacrificiis  atqne 
in  orationibus  nostris  non  cessantes  Deo  Patri,  et  Ghristo  Filio  Ejus  Domino 
nostro  gratias  agere,  et  orare  pariter  ac  petere,  ut  qui  perfectus  est  atque 
perficiens,   custodiat   et  perficiat  in   vobis   confessionis   vestrse  gloriosam 


ooronam.* 


'  Amobius  adv.  Gentes,  i.  36:  'Quotidianis  supplicationibus  adoratis.* 
And  Ibid.  i.  39 :  *  Neque  [Christus]  omni  illo  qui  vel  maximus  potest  ex- 
cogitari  divinitatis  afficiatur  cultu?'  fed.  Oehler]. 
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tantiuB*,  references  to  the  subject  are  numerous  and  decisive. 
But  our  limits  forbid  any  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
materials  which  crowd  upon  us  as  we  advance  into  the  central 
and  later  decades  of  the  third  century;  and  at  this  point  it  may 
be  well  to  glance  at  the  forms  with  which  the  primitive  Church 
actually  approached  the  throne  of  the  Bedeemer. 

It  is  clear  that  Christian  hymnody  has  ever  been  prized  and 
hated  for  its  services  in  popularising  the  worship  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Hymnody  actively  educates,  while  it  partially  satisfies, 
the  instinct  of  worship ;  it  is  a  less  formal  and  sustained  act  of 
worship  than  prayer,  yet  it  may  really  involve  transient  acts 
of  the  deepest  adoration.  But,  because  it  is  less  formal ;  be- 
cause in  using  it  the  soul  can  pass,  as  it  were,  unobserved  and 
at  will  from  mere  sympathetic  states  of  feeling  to  adoration,  and 
from  adoration  back  to  passive  although  reverent  sympathy ; — 
hymnody  has  always  been  a  popular  instrument  for  the  ex- 
pression of  religious  feeling.  And  from  the  first  years  of 
Christianity  it  seems  to  have  been  especially  consecrated  to  the 
honour  of  tbe  Redeemer.  We  have  already  noted  traces  of  such 
apostolical  hymns  in  the  Pauline  Epistles;  but  some  early 
Humanitarian  teachers  did  unintentional  service,  by  bringing 
into  prominence  the  value  of  hymns  as  witnesses  to  Christian 
doctrine,  and  as  efficient  means  of  popular  dogmatic  teaching. 
When  the  followers  of  Artemon  maintained  that  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  Godhead  was  only  brought  into  the  Church  during 
the  episcopate  of  Zephyrinus,  a  Catholic  writer,  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius,  observed,  by  way  of  reply,  that  'the  psalms  and  hymns 
of  the  brethren,  which,  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity, 
had  been  written  by  the  faithful,  all  celebrate  Christ,  the  Word 
of  God,  proclaiming  His  Divinity*.*  Origen  pointed  out  that 
hymns  were  addressed  only  to  God  and  to  His  Only-begotten 
Word,  Who  is  also  God  *>.  And  the  practical  value  of  these  hynms 
as  teaching  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Deity  was  illustrated  by  the 
conduct  of  Paulus  of  Samosata.  He  banished  from  his  own 
and  neighbouring  churches  the  psalms  which  were  sung  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  he  spoke  of  them  contemptuously  as  being 
merely  modem  compositions.  This  was  very  natural  in  a 
prelate  who  '  did  not  wish  to  confess  with  the  Church  that  the 

'  LactanUoB,  Div.  Inst.  iv.  i6. 

*  Eus.  Hist.  Ecd.  v.  a8 :  if/oA/tol  8^  tvoi  koL  ^8al  iZeXtpcov  dir'  &pxv5  (nch 
witrrSov  ypa<f>€7(rai,  rhv  ASyoy  rod  0€oS  rhv  Xpiffrhv  itfivovci  OeoKoyovvres. 

**  Contr.  Gels.  vlii.  67 :  H/ivovs  yhp  tls  fi6vov  rhy  ht\  vourt  \^ofifv  Behv,  Koi  rhp 
fjLOPoyfinj  ainov  A6yov  koX  &f6v  Ktd  vfiyovfiey  y€  9thy  Kcd  rhv  Moyoyepij  ovrov. 
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Son  of  God  had  descended  from  heaven  <);'  but  it  shews  how 
the  hymnody  of  the  primitiye  Church  protected  and  prochumed 
the  truths  which  she  taught  and  cheridied. 

Of  the  early  hymns  of  the  Church  of  Christ  some  remaiii  to 
this  day  among  us  as  witnesses  and  expressions  of  her  fedth  in 
Christ's  Divinity.  Such  are  the  Tersanctus  and  the  Gloria  in 
Excelsis.  Both  belong  to  the  second  century ;  both  were  intro- 
duced, it  is  difficult  to  say  how  early,  into  the  Eucharistic  Office; 
both  pay  Divine  honours  to  our  Blessed  Lord.  As  each  morning 
dawned,  the  Christian  of  primitive  days  repeated  in  private  the 
Gloria  in  Excelsis  ;  it  was  his  hymn  of  supplication  and  praise 
to  Christ.  How  wonderfully  does  it  blend  the  appeal  to  our 
Lord's  human  sympathies  with  the  confession  of  His  Divine 
prerogatives !  '  O  Lord  God,  Lamb  of  €k)d,  Son  of  the  Father, 
That  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  npon  us.' 
How  thrilling  is  that  burst  of  praise,  which  at  last  drowns 
the  plaintive  notes  of  entreaty  that  have  preceded  it^  and  hails 
Jesus  Christ  glorified  on  His  throne  in  the  heights  of  heaven  1 
*  For  Thou  only  art  holy ;  Thou  only  art  the  Lord ;  Thoa 
only,  O  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most  high  in  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father.'  Each  evening  too,  in  those  early  times,  the 
Christian  offered  another  hynm,  less  known  among  ourselves, 
but  scarcely  less  beautiful.  It  too  was  addressed  to  Jesus  in 
His  majesty : — 

*  Hail !   gladdening  Light,  of  His  pure  glory  poured. 
Who  is  th'  Immortal  Father,  heavenly,  blest, 
Holiest  of  Holies — Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ! 
Now  we  are  come  to  the  sun's  hour  of  rest. 
The  lights  of  evening  round  us  shine. 
We  hymn  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  Divine  1 
Worthiest  art  Thou  at  all  times  to  be  sung 

With  undefiled  tongue, 
Son  of  our  God,  Giver  of  life.  Alone ! 
Therefore  in  all  the  world,  Thy  glories,  Lord,  they  own*.' 

*  Eus.  Hist.  Ecd.  vii.  30 :  lf/aA.juo^s  8c  rovs  \ijkv  ^1%  T'hv  K6piov  rifiuv  ^Iria-ovp 
Xpiffrhp  fravffaSf  cds  8))  y€ar4pous  ical  vcaorepav  h.vhp&v  (nr/ypd^/jxtrct.  The 
account  continues :  els  eaxnhy  Se  iv  fieari  rp  iKK\r}<ric^  ri}  fieydKy  rod  irdaxa 
7iiJ.4p<i.  ilfoXfitpdelv  yvycuKas  vapourKcvdCuv,  Ssv  koX  aKovaas  &v  ris  <ppi^€i€v.  They 
seem  to  have  sung  in  this  prelate's  own  presence,  and  with  his  appro- 
bation, odes  which  greeted  him  as  'an  angel  who  had  descended  from 
heaven,'  although  Paulus  denied  our  Lord's  pre-existence.  Vanity  and 
unbelief  are  naturally  and  generally  found  together.  The  historian  adds  ex- 
pressly: rhv  fxhy  yhp  Tihp  rod  Btov  oif  fiovKfrai  avvofiokoyeiv  4^  ovpauov 
Kar€\7i\vd4vai. 

^  Gf.  Lyra  Apostolica,  No.  63.  The  original  is  given  in  Bouth's  Beliquis 
Sacr.  iii.  p.  515: — 

[lect. 
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A  yet  earlier  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  ode  with  which  the 
Alexandrian  Clement  concludes  his  Faedagogus.  Although  its 
phraseology  was  strictly  adapted  to  the  *  perfect  Gnostic'  at 
Alexandria  in  the  second  century,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been 
intended  for  congregational  use.  It  celebrates  our  Lord,  as 
*  the  Dispenser  of  wisdom,*  '  the  Support  of  the  suffering,'  the 
'Lord  of  immortality,'  *the  Saviour  of  mortals,'  'the  Mighty 
Son,'  *  the  Gk)d  of  peace.'  It  thrice  insists  on  the  *  sincerity '  of 
the  praise  thus  offered  Him.     It  concludes : — 

*  Sing  we  sinoerely 
The  Mighty  Son; 
We,  the  peaceful  choir, 
We,  the  Christ-begotten  onefl. 
We,  the  people  of  sober  life, 
Sing  we  together  the  Grod  of  peace*.* 

Nor  may  we  forget  a  hymn  which,  in  God's  good  providence, 
has  been  endeared  to  all  of  us  from  childhood.  In  its  present 
form,  the  Te  Deum  is  clearly  Western,  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
age  of  St.  Augustine,  with  whose  baptism  it  is  connected  by  the 
popular  tradition,  or,  as  is  probable,  to  a  later  period.  But  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  portions  of  it  are  of  Eastern  origin,  and 
that  they  carry  us  up  wellnigh  to  the  sub-apostolic  period.  The 
Te  Deum  is  at  once  a  song  of  praise,  a  creed,  and  a  supplication. 
In  each  capacity  it  is  addressed  to  our  Lord.  In  the  Te  Deum 
how  profound  is  the  adoration  offered  to  Jesus,  whether  as  One 

^»5  lAopbv  hiyiwi  }i6\'i\i  iBavdrov  Tlarphs 
abpawiov,  ayiov,  fidxapos, 
*l7icov  Xpiffrh, 
4\96pr€s  itrl  rov  ri\lou  9^iP, 
Ui6vrts  <p&s  i<nrtpiyhyf 
tfAvovficr  Ilar4pti,  KctL  Tihv,  Koti  "Ayior  Uytvfixi  0eov. 
i^ios  e?  iv  waffi  Koupois  6fiyuffBm  ipoavcus  dfflvuSf 
rlh  etov,  C^y  6  MoAs' 
Sih  6  K6fffjuo5  <r€  9o|<C^€i. 

St.  Basil  quotes  it  in  part,  De  Spir.  Sanct.  73.  It  is  still  the  Vesper  Hymn 
of  the  Greek  Church, 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Psd.  iii.  la,  fin.  p.  313 ;  Daniel,  Thesaurus  Hynmologicus, 
torn.  iii.  p.  3.  '  Der  Ton  des  liedes  ist  .  .  .  .  gnostisch  versinnlichend. 
(Fortlage  Gesange  Christlicher  Vorzeit,  p.  357,  qu.  by  Daniel) : — 

iraiSa  KpartpSy, 

Xophi  tipiiyiis 

ol  xp<<'^<^oyoi, 

kahs  (Tt&iftptoy, 

f^dWufAey  dfiov  Sehy  e^yrit, 
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of  the  Most  Holy  Three,  or  more  specially  in  His  Personal  diih 
tinctness  as  the  King  of  GI017,  the  Father's  Everlasting  Son! 
How  touching  are  the  supplications  which  remind  Him  that 
when  He  became  incarnate  'He  did  not  abhor  the  Virgin's 
womb,'  that  when  His  Death-agony  was  passed  He  '  opened  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers  I '  How  passionate  are  the 
pleadings  that  He  would  'help  His  servants  whom  He  has  re- 
deemed with  His  most  precious  Blood,'  that  He  would  ^  make 
them  to  be  numbered  with  His  saints  in  glory  everlasting!' 
Much  of  this  language  is  of  the  highest  antiquity ;  all  of  it  is 
redolent  with  the  fragrance  of  the  earliest  Church  ;  and,  as  we 
English  Christians  use  it  still  in  our  daily  services,  we  may  rejoice 
to  feel  that  it  unites  us  altogether  in  spirit,  and  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  letter,  with  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries  *". 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions  contain  ancient  doxologies 
which  associate  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Father  as  '  inhabiting  the 
praises  of  Israel,'  after  the  manner  of  the  Gloria  Patri «.  And 
the  Kyrie  Eleison,  that  germinal  type  of  supplication,  of  which 
the  countless  litanies  of  the  modem  Church  are  only  the  varied 
expansions,  is  undoubtedly  sub-apostolic.  Together  with  the 
Tersanctus  and  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  it  shews  very  remarkably, 
by  its  presence  in  the  Eucharistic  Office,  how  ancient  and  deeply 
rooted  was  the  Christian  practice  of  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ. 
For  the  Eucharist  has  a  double  aspect :  it  is  a  gift  from  heaven 
to  earth,  but  it  is  also  an  offering  from  earth  to  heaven.  In  the 
Eucharist  the  Christian  Church  offers  to  the  Eternal  Father  the 
'merits    and    Death  of  His  Son  Jesus   Christ;'    since  Christ 

'  On  this  subject,  see  Daniel,  Thesaur.  Hynmolog.  torn.  ii.  pp.  279-399. 

•  Constitutiones,  viii.  12  (vol.  i.  p.  482,  ed.  Labbe),  quoted  by  Binghun : 
irapafcaXou/A^y  <r€  .  .  .  .  5irctfs  ^vauras  rifias  diar7ipii(ras  iy  r^  ebff€fifl<f,  iwi^ 
crvvaydyris  kv  rf  PcuriKtltf.  rov  Xpurrov  (rov  rod  Seov  trdorris  odadrirris  Kcd 
vorirrjs  <^^<r€«f,  rod  fiouriXdtcs  rifiQy,  irpcirTOuy,  &/Lic/AirTovs,  &V€yK\iirovs'  8ti 
trot  -Kwra  8({|a,  ffefias  ical  fi/xopurria,  rtfi^  Ktd  irpoa'K{nrri<ris  r^  Ylarpif  icotl  r^ 
T/f),  Kol  to}  'Ayi^  Ylyevfiari  Kcd  vvv  koX  &c1  koHL  ets  rohs  hf^KKuveis  koIX  &rcAcv- 
T^Tovs  cuSovas  rSiv  cu^vcov.     Ibid.  13  (p.  483):  8t^  rov  Xpiarov  aou'  ficG"  oS 
(Toi  8({|a,  Tt/x)),  alyos,  Bo^okoyla,  eifxopKfria,  kolL  ry  *Ayl(f)  nve^ffiari,  els  rohs 
ai&vas,   kfiiiv.      Ibid. :    evKoynixivos   6   ipx^fi^yos   iy   ov6fiari   Kvplov   Behs, 
Kipios,    icol  iveipcofey  rifuv*    Tiaayvk  4v  rots  vipl<rrois.     Ibid.  1 4  (p.  486)  : 
fovrohs  rQ  Beq}  r<^  fi6y(p  ayevv^r^  &€^,  koI  t^  Xpitrr^  aitrov  vapad^fieda. 
Ibid.  15  (p.  486) :  irdvras  rjixas  ivKrvydyarye  €is  r^y  r&y  oi/pavwy  ficurtXeiay, 
iy  XpMTT^  ^Iriffov   T^  Kvplcf)  rifiwy    fied^  ov  troi  8J|a,  rifi^  koI  crefias  ical  r^ 
'Ayltf)  Uyf'tffMiri  €if  rohs  cuavas,  iifiiiv.     Ibid.  (p.  487) :   ^n  <roi  96^a,  cHyos, 
fieyoKoirpevcia,  trifias,  irpoffKvyrjo'iSf  Kcd  r^  «rq5  troiSi  'It/coS  rip  Xpiart^  (rov  r^> 
Kvpitf  Tffiioy  Kctt  Se^  Kott  fia<rt\f7,  Ka\  rtp  'Ayl(f>  TlyeifjLari,  yvy  Kal  itel  Kol  els 
rohs  aiwyas  rSev  cd<£>va)y,  iLfii^y, 
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Himself  has  said,  *Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me/  The 
canon  of  Carthage  accordingly  expresses  the  more  ancient  law 
and  instinct  of  the  Church :  '  Cum  altari  adsistitur,  semper  ad 
Patrem  dirigatur  oratio  h/  Yet  so  strong  was  the  impulse  to 
offer  prayer  to  Christ,  that  this  canon  is  strictly  obseiTed  by  no 
single  liturgy,  while  some  rites  violate  it  with  the  utmost  con- 
sistency. The  Mozarabic  rite  is  a  case  in  point:  its  collects 
witness  to  the  Church's  long  struggle  with,  and  final  victory 
over,  the  tenacious  Arianism  of  Spain  ^.     It  might  even  appear 

^  Gone.  Garth,  ill.  o.  25,  Labbe,  vol.  ii.  p.  11 70. 

1  Taking  a  small  part  of  the  Mozarabic  Missal,  from  Advent  Sunday  to 
Epiphany  indusive,  we  find  sixty  oases  in  which  prayer  is  offered,  during  the 
altar  service,  to  our  Lord.  These  cases  include  (i)  three  '  lUations '  or  Pre- 
faces, for  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent^  Giroumciflion,  and  Epiphany  (and  part 
at  least  of  this  Mass  for  the  Epiphany  is  considered  by  Dr.  Neale  in  his 
Essays  on  latuigiology,  p.  138,  to  be  at  least  not  later  'than  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century') ;  also  (a)  several  prayers  in  which  our  Lord's  agency 
in  sanctifying  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  or  even  in  receiving  it,  is  implied — 

e.g.  '  Jesu,  bone  Pontifex sanctifica  hanc  oblationem  ;*  or,  in  a  '  Post 

Pndie'  for  fifth  Sunday  in  Advent :  'Hsec  oblata  Tibi benedicenda 

assume  libamina  (.  .  .  .  tui  Adventds  gloriam,  &o.).'  (Miss.  Moz.  p.  17.) 
So  again,  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday :  '  Ecce,  Jesu  .  .  .  deferimus  Tibi  hoc  sacii- 

ficium  nostrae  redemptionis accipe  hoc  sacrificium ;'  on  which  Leslie 

quotes  St.  Fulgentius,  de  Side,  c.  19 :  '  Gui  (i.  e.  to  the  Incarnate  Son) 
cum  Patre  et  Spiritu  Sancto  ....  sacrificium  panis  et  vini  ....  Ecclesia 
....  offerre  non  cessat.'  Agtun,  in  the  Mass  for  Easter  Friday,  in  an 
'  Alia  Oratio :'  '  Ecce,  Jesu  Mediator  ....  hanc  Tibi  afferimus  victimam 
sacrificii  singularis.'  From  Palm  Sunday  to  Easter  Day  inclusive,  the 
prayers  offered  to  Ghrist,  according  to  this  Missal,  are  twenty-nine.  The 
zeal  of  the  Spanish  Ghurdi  for  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  remarkably 

shewn  in  a  'Post  Pridie'  for  Whitsunday:    'Suscipe Spiiitus 

Sancte,  omnipotens  Deus,  sacrifida;'  on  which  Leslies  note  says^  'Ariani 
negabant  sacrificium  debere  Dei  FiHo  offerri,  aut  Spiritui  Sancto ....  contra 
quos  Catholici  Gotho-Hispani  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto  sacrificium  Eucharisti- 
cum  distinct^  offerunt;'  and  he  proceeds  to  quote  another  passage  fix>m 
Fulgentius  that  worship  and  lacnfioe  were  offered  alike  to  1^  the  Three 
Persons,  '  hoc  est,  Sanctae  Trinitati.'  The  Gallican  Liturgies,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  exhibit  the  same  feature  of  Eucharistic  prayer  to  our  Lord.  In 
the  very  old  series  of  fragmentary  Masses,  discovered  by  Mone,  and  edited 
by  the  Bev.  G.  H.  Forb^  and  Ih*.  Neale  (in  Ancient  Liturgies  of  the  Gal- 
lican Ghurch,  part  i.),  as  the  '  Missale  Richenovense'  (from  the  abbey  of 
Reichenau,  where  they  were  found),  there  are  four  cases  of  prayer  to  Ghrist ; 
one  of  them,  in  the  ninth  Mass,  being  in  a  '  Gontestatio  or  Preface.  In 
the  'Gt>thic'  (or  southern-Gallic)  Missal,  prayer  is  made  to  Him  about 
seventy-six  times.  Some  of  these  cases  are  very  striking.  Thus  on  Ghristmas 
Day,  '  Susoipe,  ....  Domine  Jesu,  omnipotens  Deus,  sacrificium  laudis  ob- 
latum.*  (Muratori,  Lit.  Rom.  ii.  521 ;  Forbes  and  Neale,  p.  35.)  The 
'Immolatio'  (another  term  for  the  Gontestatio)  of  Palm  Sunday  is  ad- 
dressed to  Christ.  The  'Old  Gallican'  Missal,  belonging  to  central  Gaul, 
has  sixteen  cases  of  prayer  to  Him,  including  the  'Immolatio'  of  Easier 
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to  substitute  for  the  rule  laid  down  at  Carthage,  the  distmct 
but  (considering  the  indivisible  relation  of  the  Three  Holy 
Persons  to  each  other)  perfectly  consistent  principle  that  the 
Eucharist  is  offered  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Tins  too  would  seem 
to  be  the  mind  of  the  Eastern  Church  ^.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
obseiTe  that  at  this  day,  both  in  the  Eucharistic  Service  and 
elsewhere,  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ  is  as  integral  a  feature  of  the 
devotional  system  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  was  of  the 
ancient,  or  as  it  is  of  the  contemporary  Use  of  Western 
Christendom  1. 

Nor  was  the  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  early  ChristianB 
an  esoteric  element  of  their  religious  activity,  obvious  only  to 
those  who  were  within  the  Church,  who  cheri^ed  her  creed,  and 
who  took  part  in  her  seiTices.    It  was  not  an  abstract  doctrine, 

Saturday.  The  'GaUican  Saoramentary'  (called  also  the  Saoramentariiim 
Bobiense,  and  by  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Missal  of  Besan9on)  has  twenty-eight 
such  cases,  including  three  Contestations.  The  Canon  of  the  Ambrosian 
Bite  has  prayers  to  Christ. 

^  The  principle  affirmed  in  the  old  Spanish  rite,  that  the  Eucharist  WM 
to  be  offcored  to  the  whole  Trinity,  and  therefore  to  the  Son,  is  also  aflSimed 
in  the  daily  Liturgy  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  prayer  of  the  CSierubio 
Hymn,  which  inde^  was  not  originally  a  part  of  St.  Chrysostom*8  Liturgy, 
having  been  inserted  in  it  not  earlier  than  Justinian's  reign,  has  this  oon- 
elusion:  ^  yhp  c7  b  xpoafp^pwy  kcu  irpotrtpfpSfieyos,  Kcd  vpotriex^M'^os,  leai 
litadt^6fitvos,  Xpurrh  6  Qths  'Jjfi&y,  Ktd  col  r^y  bS^cty  &yatr4fi'rofi€P  ic.r.A. 
About  1 1 55  a  dispute  arose  as  to  irpotrJiex^l^fyoSf  and  Soterichus  Panten- 
genus,  patriarch-elect  of  Antioch,  who  taught  that  the  sacrifice  was  not 
offered  to  the  Son,  but  only  to  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  con- 
demned in  a  council  at  Constantinople,  1156.  'This,'  says  Neale  (Introd. 
to  East.  Church,  i.  434),  '  was  the  end  of  the  controversy  that  for  more 
than  seven  hundred  years  had  vexed  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  the 
Incarnation.*  Between  this  event  and  the  condemnation  of  Monothelitism, 
Neale  reckons  the  condemnation  of  Adoptionism,  in  794.  Compare  also,  in 
the  present  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  a  prayer  just  before  the  '  Sancta  Sanctis,* 
addressed  to  our  Lord,  in  which  the  phrase  occurs,  '  Thy  holy  and  bloodless 
sacrifices.*  The  same  Liturgy  has  other  prayers  addressed  to  Him.  In 
St.  Mark's  Liturgy,  among  other  prayers  to  Christ,  one  rims  thus,  '  Shew 
Thy  face  on  this  bread  and  these  cups.*  After  the  Lord's  Prayer,  th© 
Deacon  says,  *Bow  your  heads  to  Jesus,'  and  the  response  is,  *To  Thee, 
0  Lord.'  In  fact,  the  East  seems  never  to  have  accepted  the  maxim  that 
Eucharistic  praver  was  always  addressed  to  the  Father.  Our  *  Prayer  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  addressed  to  the  Son,  is  the  '  prayer  of  the  third  Antiphon ' 
in  Lit.  St.  Chrys. ;  and  the  same  rite,  and  the  Armenian,  have  the  re- 
markable prayer,  '  Attend,  0  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  God and  come 

to  sanctify  us,'  &c.  In  the  Coptic  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  our  Lord  is  be- 
sought to  send  down  the  Spirit  on  the  elements.  The  present  Roman  rite 
has  three  prayers  to  Christ  between  the  'Agnus  Dei'  and  the  'Panem 
coelestem.' 

^  See  Note  G  in  Appendix. 
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but  a  living  and  notorious  practice,  daily  observed  by,  and 
recommended  to,  Christians.  As  such  it  challenged  the  ob- 
servation of  the  heathen  from  a  very  early  date.  It  is  probable 
indeed  that  the  Jews,  as  notably  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Poly- 
carp's  martyrdom  ^,  drew  the  attention  of  pagan  magistrates  to 
the  worship  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  stir  up  contempt  and  hatred 
against  the  Christians.  But  such  a  worship  was  of  itself  calcu- 
lated to  strike  the  administrative  instincts  of  Eoman  magistrates 
as  an  unauthorized  addition  to  the  registered  religions  of  the 
empire,  even  before  they  had  discovered  it  to  be  irreconcileable 
with  public  observance  of  the  established  state  ceremonies,  and 
specially  with  any  acknowledgment  of  the  divinity  of  the  reign- 
ing emperor.  The  younger  Pliny  is  drawing  up  a  report  for  the 
eye  of  his  imperial  master  Trajan ;  and  he  writes  with  the  cold 
impartiality  of  a  pagan  statesman  who  is  permitting  himself  to 
take  a  distant  philosophical  interest  in  the  superstitions  of  the 
lower  orders.  Some  apostates  from  the  Church  had  been 
brought  before  his  tribunal,  and  he  had  questioned  them  as  to 
the  practices  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor.  It  appeared  that 
on  a  stated  day  the  Christians  met  before  daybreak,  and  sang 
among  themselves,  responsively,  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God'*. 
Here  it  should  be  noted  that  Pliny  is  not  recording  a  vague 
report,  but  a  definite  statement,  elicited  from  several  persons  in 
cross-examination,  moreover  touching  a  point  which,  in  dealing 
with  a  Eoman  magistrate,  they  might  naturally  have  desired 
to  keep  in  the  background  o.  Again,  the  emperor  Adrian,  when 
writing  to  Servian,  describes  the  population  of  Alexandria  as 
divided  between  the  worship  of  Christ  and  the  worship  of 
SerapisP.     That  One  Who  Imd  been  adjudged  by  the  law  to 

™  Martyr.  St.  Polyc.  c.  1 7. 

^  Plin.  Ep.  lib.  x.  ep.  97 :  '  Alii  ab  indioe  nominati  esse  se  ChriBtianoB 
dixerunt,  et  mox  negaverunt;  foisse  quidem  sed  desiisse;  quidam  ante 
triennium,  quidam  ante  plnres  annos,  non  nemo  etiam  ante  viginti  qnoqne. 
Omnes  et  imaginem  tuam,  deorumque  simulacra  venerati  sunt,  ii  et  ChiiBto 
maledixerunt.  Adfirmabant  autem,  banc  fuisse  summam  vel  culpsB  susb 
vel  erroris,  quod  essent  soliti  state  die  ante  luoem  convenire,  carmenqne 
Christo,  quasi  Deo,  dicere  secum  invioem,  seque  sacramento  non  in  scelus 
aliquod  obstringere,  sed  ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia^  ne  adulteria  commit- 
terent.' 

^  That  the  'carmen*  was  an  incantation,  or  that  Christ  was  saluted 
as  a  hero,  not  as  a  Divine  Person,  are  glosses  upon  the  sense  of  this 
passage,  rather  than  its  natural  meaning.  See  Augusti,  Denkwurdigkeiten, 
torn.  V.  p.  33. 

p  Apud  Lamprid.  in  vit4  Alex.  Severi:  'ab  aliis  Serapidem,  ab  aliis 
adorari  Christum.' 
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death  as  a  criminal  should  receive  Diyine  honours,  must  have 
been  sufficiently  perplexing  to  the  Eoman  official  mind  ;  but  it 
was  much  less  irritating  to  the  statesmen  than  to  the  philoso- 
phers. In  his  life  of  the  fanatical  cynic  and  apostate  Christian, 
Peregrinus  Proteus,  whose  voluntary  self-immolation  he  himself 
witnessed  at  Olympia  in  a.d.  165,  Lucian  gives  vent  to  the  con- 
temptuous sarcasm  which  was  roused  in  him,  and  in  men  like 
Iiini,  by  the  devotions  of  the  Church.  'The  Christians,'  he 
Biivs,  'are  still  worshipping  that  great  man  who  was  gihbeted 
in  Palestine  Q/  He  complains  that  the  Christians  are  taught 
tliat  tliey  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  brethren,  ais  soon 
as  they  have  broken  loose  from  the  prevailing  customs,  and 
have  denied  the  gods  of  Greece,  and  have  taken  to  the  adoration 
of  that  impaled  Sophist  of  theirs  '.  The  Celsus  with  whom  we 
meet  in  the  treatise  of  Origen  may  or  may  not  have  been  the 
friend  of  Lucian".  Celsus,  it  has  been  remarked,  represents 
a  class  of  intellects  which  is  constantly  found  among  the 
opponents  of  Christianity;  Celsus  has  wit  and  acuteness  without 
moral  earnestness  or  depth  of  research ;  he  looks  at  things  only 
on  the  surface,  and  takes  delight  in  constructing  and  putting 
forward  difficulties  and  contradictions*.  The  worship  of  our 
Lord  was  certain  to  engage  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  a  mind  of 
this  description;  and  Celsus  attacks  the  practice  upon  a  variety 
of  groimds  which  are  discussed  by  Origen.  The  general  position 
taken  up  by  Celsus  is  that  the  Christians  had  no  right  to 
denounce  the  polytheism  of  the  pagan  world,  since  their  own 
worship  of  Christ  was  essentially  polytheistic.  It  was  absurd 
in  the  Christians,  he  contends,  to  point  at  the  heathen  gods  as 
idols,  whilst  they  worshipped  one  who  was  in  a  much  more 
wretched  condition  than  the  idols,  and  indeed  was  not  even  an 
idol  at  all,  since  he  was  a  mere  corpse^.      The  Christians,  he 

t  De  Morte  Peregrini,  0. 1 1 :  rhv  fi4yav  oZv  4k€7vov  It<  trffiovaip  &vdpcoirotf, 
rhv  4v  Ua\ai<rriirp  kifa<TKoKomffB4vra, 

'  Ibid.  o.  13:  itreihh.v  c£ira|  trapajSelKres,  Otohs  fihv  *E\\r}viKovs  avapyiiffoov^ 
rat,  rhv  5*  ^.v^aKoXo-Kurfievov  kK^wov  (ro<pi(rr^v  ahrSov  trpofficvvmcri, 

■  Neander  decides  in  the  negative  (Ch.  Hist.  i.  225  sqq.),  (i)  on  the 
grt)\ind  of  the  vehemence  of  the  opponent  of  Origen,  as  contrasted  with 
tlie  moderation  of  the  Mend  of  Lucian;  (a)  because  the  friend  of  Lucian 
was  an  Epicurean,  the  antagonist  of  Origen  a  neo-Platonist. 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  227,  ed.  Bohn. 

"  Contr.  Gels.  vii.  40,  p.  722 :  '/vo  fi^  ircurrdiroKnv  ^t€  KaTa7€Aa<rTot  rohs 
fiev  &K\ovs,  rous  deiKPVjXfVOvx  dfohSf  &s  ctSwAa  fiKaaiprj/xovvres'  rhy  84  jcoU 
aurav  ws  &,\7i6cos  €iB(i)\aiy  h,B\i<i>rfpoVf  koX  fxri^h  eldwKop  Uri,  aW*  6vr(ii)S  vfKphv, 
(rifiomes,  koX  Uarepa  UfAoiop  avrf)  ^rirovyres, 
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urges,  worshipped  no  God,  no»  not  even  a  demon,  but  only 
a  dead  man  *.  If  the  Christians  were  bent  upon  religious  in- 
novations ;  if  Hercules,  and  .^Bsculapius,  and  the  gods  who  had 
been  of  old  held  in  honour,  were  not  to  their  taste  ;  why  could 
they  not  have  addressed  themselves  to  such  distinguished  mortals 
as  Orpheus,  or  Anaxarchus,  or  Epictetus,  or  the  Sibyl  1  Nay, 
would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  paid  their  devotions  to 
some  of  their  own  prophets,  to  Jonah  under  the  gourd,  or  to 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  than  to  a  man  who  had  lived  an  infa- 
mous life,  and  had  died  a  miserable  death  yf  In  thus  honouring 
a  Jew  who  had  been  apprehended  and  put  to  death,  the  Chris- 
tians were  no  better  iJian  the  Getse  who  worshipped  Zamolxis, 
than  the  Cilicians  who  adored  Mopsus,  than  the  Acamanians 
who  prayed  to  Amphilochus,  than  the  Thebans  with  their  cultus 
of  Amphiaraus,  than  the  Lebadians  who  were  so  devoted  to 
Trophonius  «.  Was  it  not  absurd  in  the  Christians  to  ridicule 
the  heathen  for  the  devotion  which  they  paid  to  Jupiter  on  the 
score  of  the  exhibition  of  his  sepulchre  in  Crete,  while  they 
themselves  adored  one  who  was  himself  only  a  tenant  of  the 
tomb  *  1  Above  all,  was  not  the  worship  of  Christ  fatal  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  Godi  If  the  Christians 
really  worshipped  no  God  but  One,  then  their  reasoning  against 
the  heathen  might  have  had  force  in  it.  But  while  they  offer  an 
excessive  adoration  to  this  person  who  has  but  lately  appeared 
in  the  world,  how  can  they  think  that  they  commit  no  offence 
against  God,  by  giving  such  Divine  honours  to  His  servant  ^  ? 
In  his  replies  Origen  entirely  admits  the  fact  upon  which 

*  Gontr.  Gels.  vii.  68,  p.  74a :  ZieXiyxovrcu  ffap»s  oh  Qehv,  &AX*  oMi 
daifiova  oAAa  v^Kpbv  (re/Soyres. 

7  Ibid.  vii.  53,  p.  732 :  irtjcr^y  8*  ^v  biuv  i/itn^op,  lirccS^  7c  Kouforofi^ffoi 
rt  hredvfi'fiffaTf,  irfpl  &?i\oy  rivk  ruv  y^mfoUcs  a'Koday6vr»y,  ical  Ocioy  fivdo¥ 
Sc^atrdai  ^vvafx4vwv,  <nrovBda'ai ;  #cpc,  c2  fi^  lipWKW  'Hpaic\^f,  icai  'KvKKrrwClis, 
KoL  ot  irdKou  SfBo^afffxevoi,  'Opipea  eJfx^Tc  ic.t.X.     Of.  57. 

•  Ibid.  iii.  34,  p.  469 :  fier^  rauha  '  irapa'jr\4iirioy  iifMs  *  oterai  *  xeiroaiKeyai,* 
rhv  {&s  <pri)<nv  6  KeXcros)  aK6vra  koL  inrodaydpra  Bp^ffK^itovraSf  rois  Ferais 
ffffiovffi  rhv  lAfioKliv,  xai  K(\i|i  rhy  M6tlfoy,  lud  *hKnpyaai  rby  *Afjuf>i\oxoy, 
Kol  Qftfiodois  rhy  * Afipidpewy,  leal  Aefiailois  rhy  Tpwfx&yioy,* 

»  Ibid.  iii.  43,  p.  475:  Mcrci  toSto  Aryei  irepl  jifjtMV  *5ti  KarceytX&fity 
tS>v  irpoffKuvolvrotiv  rhv  Aia,  iv^X  rd^os  iStnov  4y  Kf>^Tp  Beliannat'  ical  obdky 
^rrov  ffcfiofJLfv  rdv  iirb  rod  rd^pov  *  K,r,\, 

^  Ibid.  viii.  la,  p.  750:  S6^ai  8*  &y  ris  i^fjs  robots  irt6av6y  rt  lutff  rifmy 
\ey€iv  iv  r^,  *  Ei  fiev  d^  fXTiBeya  &Woy  iBfpdirevov  otiroi  tX^v  iva  Oeov,  ^y  &y 
ris  avroTs  Xcus  irphs  rohs  &Wov5  &t6i^s  \6yos'  vvvl  Be  rhy  l^yayxos  pavdyra 
rovroy  ivepdpriffKeuovffif  Kcd  Bficos  ouBty  irKrffintKtiy  yofiiiouai  it§p!i  rhy  6c^  "' 
Koi  vmiprnis  avrov  Btpavev&iiaircu,* 
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OelsuB  comments  in  this  lively  spirit  of  raillery.  He  does  not 
merely  admit  that  prayer  to  Chnst  was  the  universal  practice 
of  the  Church ;  he  energetically  justifies  it.  When  confronting 
the  heathen  opponent  of  his  Master's  honour,  Origen  writes  as 
the  Christian  believer,  rather  than  as  the  philosophizing  Alex- 
andrian c.  He  deals  with  the  language  of  Celsus  patiently  and 
in  detail.  The  objects  of  heathen  worship  were  unworthy  of 
worship ;  the  Jewish  prophets  had  no  claim  to  it ;  Christ  was 
worshipped  as  the  Son  pf  God,  as  Ood  Himself.  ^If  Celsus,' 
he  says,  'had  understood  the  meaning  of  this,  "I  and  the  Father 
are  One,"  or  what  the  Son  of  God  says  in  EEis  prayer,  <<Ab  I  and 
Thou  are  One,"  he  would  never  have  imagined  that  we  worship 
any  but  the  God  Who  is  over  all ;  for  Christ  says,  "  The  Father 
is  in  Me  and  I  in  Him  d  "  *  Origen  then  proceeds,  although  by 
a  questionable  analogy,  to  guard  ^s  language  against  a  Sabellian 
construction :  the  worship  addressed  to  Jesus  was  addressed  to 
Him  as  personally  distinct  ^m  the  Father.  Origen  indeed,  in 
vindicating  this  worship  of  our  Lord,  describes  it  elsewhere  as 
prayer  in  an  improper  sensed,  on  the  ground  that  true  prayer  is- 
offered  to  the  Father  only.  This  has  been  explained  to  relate 
only  to  the  mediatorial  aspect  of  His  Manhood  as  our  High 
Priest  ^ ;  and  Bishop  Bull  further  understands  him  to  argue  that 
the  Father,  as  the  Source  of  Deity,  is  ultimately  the  Object  of 
all  adoration  ?.  But  Origen  entirely  admits  the  broad  fact  that 
Jesus  received  Divine  honours ;  and  he  defends  such  worship  of 
Jesus  as  being  an  integral  element  of  the  Church's  life  \ 

The  stress  of  heathen  criticism,  however,  still  continued  to 
be  directed  against  the  adoration  of  our  Lord.  *  Our  gods,'  so 
ran  the  heathen  language  of  a  later  day,  'are  not  displeased 


•  See  however  Contr.  Cels.  v.  ii,  sub  fin.  p.  586,  where,  neverUieleaBy 
the  conclusion  of  the  passage  shews  his  real  mind  in  De  Orat.  c.  15,  quoted 
above. 

<*  Contr.  Cels.  viii.  12,  p.  750:  eftrep  vcyo^wei  b  Kekaos  t6'  '*Eyii>  icoU  6 
UaT^p  €V  itTfify'^  Koi  rh  4v  €vxv  elfnjixepoif  virh  rod  Tiov  rod  &€0v  iv  ry*  *  *n$ 
eyio  Ka^  ffh  '4v  ifffiev,*  ovk  &v  ^€To  rjixas  Kcd  &Wov  depaire^ety,  wopci  rhv  M 
vaffi  ®€6u,     **0  yhp  Uar^p*  ^crlv,  * iv  ^juol,  tcSLytif  4v  ry  ITarp^* 

•  Ibid.  v.  4 :  T^s  irepi  vpoffevxvs  KvpioXc^ias  Koi  Karaxp^(T€(os, 

'  Ibid.  viii.  13,  16.  'Loquitur  de  Christo/  says  Bishop  Bull,  '  ut  Sunimo 
Sacerdote.'     Def.  Fid.  Nic.  ii.  9,  15. 

«  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  sect.  ii.  c.  9,  n.  15  :  '  Sin  Filium  intueamur  relate, 
qud  Filius  est,  et  ex  Deo  Patre  trahit  originem,  turn  rursus  certum  est, 
cultum  et  venerationem  omnem,  quern  ipsi  deferimus,  ad  Patrem  redun- 
dare,  in  ipsumque,  ut  wny^v  dfdrriros  ultimo  referri.* 

^  See  Reading's  note  on  Orig.  de  Orat.  §  15. 
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with  you  Christians  for  worshipping  the  Ahnighty  Ood.  But 
you  maintain  the  Deity  of  One  Who  was  born  as  a  man,  and 
Who  was  put  to  death  by  the  punishment  of  the  cross  (a  mark 
of  infamy  reserved  for  criminals  of  the  worst  kind) ;  you  believe 
Him  to  be  still  alive,  and  you  adore  Him  with  daily  suppli- 
cations*.' *The  heathen,'  observes  Lactantius,  'throw  in  our 
teeth  the  Passion  of  Christ ;  they  say  that'  we  worship  a  man, 
and  a  man  too  who  was  put  to  death  by  men  under  circum- 
stances of  ignominy  and  torture^.'  Lactantius  and  Arnobius 
reply  to  the  charge  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  They  admit 
the  truth  of  Christ's  Humanity,  and  the  shame  of  His  Passion ; 
but  they  earnestly  assert  His  literal  and  absolute  Godhead. 
However  the  heathen  might  scorn,  the  Godhead  of  Christ  was 
the  great  certainty  upon  which  the  eye  of  His  Church  was 
persistently  fixed ;  it  was  the  truth  by  which  her  practice  of 
adoriBg  Him  waa  necessarily  determined  1. 

If  the  Gospel  had  only  enjoined  the  intellectual  acceptance  of 
some  philosophical  theistic  tiieory,  its  popular  impotence  would 
have  earned  the  toleration  which  is. easily  secured  by  cold, 
abstract,  passionless  religions.  In  that  case  it  would  never 
have  provoked  the  earnest  scorn  of  a  Lucian  or  of  a  Celsus. 
They  would  have  condoned  or  passed  it  by,  even  if  they  had 
not  cared  to  patronize  it.  But  the  continuous  adoration  of 
Jesus  by  His  Church  made  the  neutrality  of  such  men  as  these 
morally  impossible.     They  knew  what  it  meant,  this  worship  of 

'  Amob.  adv.  Grentes,  i.  36 :  '  Sed  non  idciroo  Dii  vobis  mfesti  sunt^  quod 
omnipotentem  colatis  Deum :  sed  quod  hominem  natum,  et  (quod  personis 
infame  est  vilibus)  crucie  supplicio  interemptum,  et  Deum  fuisse  contenditis, 
et  superesse  adhuc  creditia,  et  quotidianis  supplicationibuB  adoratis.' 

^  Lact.  Div.  Inst.  iv.  16:  'Yenio  nunc  ad  ipsam  Passionem,  quae  velut 
opprobrium  nobis  objectari  solet,  quod  et  hominem,  et  ab  hominibus  insigni 
supplicio  adfectum  et  excruciatum  colamus:  ut  doceam  eam  ipsam  Pas- 
sionem  ab  Eo  cum  magn&  et  divinft  ratione  susceptam,  et  in  e&  sol&  et 
virtutem,  et  veritatem,  et  sapientiam  contineri.* 

^  Amob.  adv.  Grentes,  i.  42  :  '  Natum  hominem  colimus.  Etiamsi  esset 
id  verum,  locis  ut  in  superioribus  dictum  est,  tamen  pro  multis  et  tarn 
liberalibus  donis,  qu8B  ab  eo  profecta  in  nobis  sunt,  Deus  did  appellarique 
deberet.  Gum  vero  Deus  sit  re  certft^  et  sine  ullius  rei  dubitationis  am- 
biguo,  inficiaturos  arbitramini  nos  esse,  quam  mazime  ilium  a  nobis  coli, 
et  prsesidem  nostri  corporis  nunoupari?  Ergone,  inquiet  aliquis  furens, 
iratus,  et  percitus,  Deus  ille  est  Christus  ?  Deus,  respondebimus,  et  interi- 
orum  potentiarum  Deus;  et  quod  magis  infidos  acerbissimis  doloribus 
torqueat,  rei  maximse  causft  a  summo  Rege  ad  nos  missus.*  Lact.  Div. 
Inst.  iv.  29 :  '  Quum  dicimus  Deum  Patrem  et  Deum  Filium,  non  diver- 
sum  dicimus,  nee  utrumque  secemimus:  siquidem  nee  Pater  sine  IfHIin 
nuncupari,  nee  Filius  potest  sine  Patre  generari.' 
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the  Cmcified ;  it  was  too  intelligible,  too  Boal-enthraUing,  to  be 
ignored  or  to  be  tolerated.  And  the  lowest  orders  of  the  popu- 
lace were  for  many  long  yeai-s,  just  as  intelligently  hostile  to  it 
as  were  the  philosophers.  Witness  that  remarkable  caricature 
of  the  adoration  of  our  crucified  Lord,  which  was  discoTered  not 
long  since  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine  palace  ™.  It  is  a 
rough  sketch,  traced,  in  all  probability,  by  the  hand  of  some 
pagan  slave  in  one  of  the  earliest  years  of  the  third  oentory  of 
our  era  ^.     A  human  figure  with  an  ass's  head  is  represented  as 

■*  See  '  Deux  Monuments  des  Pk-emien  Si^es  da  1*  Agliae  ezpliqa^  par 
le  P.  Raphael  Grarruoci/  Bome^  i86a.    He  deaoribefl  the  disooTeiy  and 
appearance  of  this  'Graffito  Blasfemo*  as  follows: — 'Camme  taat  d'anins 
mines,  le  palais  des  C^ars  r^c^ait  anssi  de  nombreuaea  inaeriptioiia  dict^ 
par  le  caprice.   Apr^  avoir  reoueilli  cellee  qui  oonvraient  les  paioia  de  toots 
one  salle,  nous  arrivftmee  k  trouver  quelquea  parolea  greoqnea^  inaoritea  aa 
sommet  d*un  mnr  enseveli  sous  les  d^mbres.   Oe  fiit  Ik  on  prMeuz  indioe 
qui  nous  fit  poursuivre  nos  recherches.     Bientdt  i^yparat  le  oontoiir  d'nna 
tdte  d'animal  sur  un  corps  humain,  dont  les  bras  itaient  ^tendas  oomme 
ceux  des  orantet  dans  les  Gatacombes.     La  d^uverte  paraissait  ayoir  na 
haut  int^rdt:   aussi  Mgr.  Milesi,  Ministre  des  trayauz  pnblica^  nona  ao- 
torisa-t-il,  aveo  sa  bienveillance  aoooutum^,  k  faire  enlever  la  terra  at  lea 
d^ris  qui  enoombraient  cette  chambre,  le  ii  Novembre,  1857.     Nona  no 
tard&mes  point  k  contempler  une  image  que  oes  ruines  avaient  oonservde 
intacte  k  travers  les  si^es,  et  dont  nous  pdmes  relever  un  calqna  fidUa. 

'  Elle  r^pr^ente  une  oroix,  dont  la  forme  est  oelle  da  Tau  greo^  auimont^ 
d*une  bheville  qui  porta  una  tablette.  Un  homme  eat  attache  k  oetta  oroi^ 
mais  la  t^te  de  cette  figure  n'est  point  humaine,  c^est  oelle  da  cheval  oa 
plutdt  de  I'onagre.  Le  crucifix  est  revdtu  de  la  tunique  de  dessoos,  qua  les 
anciens  d^signaient  sous  le  nom  diinterula,  et  d'une  autre  tunique  sans 
ceinture ;  des  bandes  appel^es  crurales  enveloppent  la  partia  inf^eure  des 
jambes.  A  la  gauche  du  spectateur,  on  voit  un  autre  personnage^  qui  sous 
le  mdme  vdtement,  semble  converser  avec  la  monstrueusa  image^  at  €Lhi9 
vers  elle  sa  main  gauche,  dont  les  doigts  sont  separ^.  A  droite,  au  desaus 
de  la  croiz,  se  lit  la  lettre  T ;  et  au  dessous,  rinscription  suivante : 

AAEHAMEN02  2EBETE  (pour  2EBETAI) 

eEON 
Alexamenos  adore  son  Dieu.* 

For  the  reference  to  this  interesting  paper  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Professor  West  wood.  See  Wordsworth's  Tour  in  Italy,  ii.  p.  143 ;  and 
for  engravings  of  the  Graffito,  Tyrwhitt's  Art  Teaching  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  p.  7 ;  Northcote  and  Brownlow,  Roma  Sotterranea,  p.  ii,  p.  346, 
Champfleury,  Histoire  de  la  Caricature  Antique,  c.  xxiv.  p.  287,  sqq. 

o  P.  Garucci  fixes  this  date  on  the  following  grounds :  (i)  Inscriptions  on 
tiles  and  other  fragments  of  this  part  of  the  Palatine  palace  shew  that  \\ 
was  constructed  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian.  The  dates  123 
and  ia6  are  distinctly  ascertained.  (Deux  Monuments,  &c.,  p.  10.)  The 
inscription  therefore  is  not  earlier  thim  this  date.  (2)  The  calumny  of  the 
worship  of  the  ass's  head  by  the  Christians  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
Apologists  who  precede  TertuUian,  nor  by  any  who  succeed   Minuciua 
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fixed  to  a  cross ;  while  another  figure  in  a  tunic  stands  on  one 
side.  This  figure  is  addressing  himself  to  the  crucified  monster, 
and  is  making  a  gesture  which  was  the  customary  pagan  ex- 
pression of  adoration.  Underneath  there  runs  a  rude  inscrip- 
tion :  AlexavMnos  adores  his  God,  Here  we  are  face  to  face  with 
a  touching  episode  of  the  life  of  the  Boman  Church  in  the  days 
of  Severus  or  of  Caracalla.  As  under  Nero,  so,  a  century  and  a 
half  later,  there  were  worshippers  of  Christ  in  the  household  of 
the  Caesar.  But  the  paganism  of  the  later  date  was  more  in- 
telligently and  hitterly  hostile  to  the  Church  than  the  paganism 
which  had  shed  the  hlood  of  the  Apostles.  The  Gnostic  invec- 
tive which  attributed  to  the  Jews  the  worship  of  an  ass,  was 
applied  by  the  pagans  with  facile  indifference  both  to  Jews  and 
Christians.  Tacitus  attributes  the  custom  to  a  legend  respecting 
services  rendered  by  wild  asses  to  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  ^ ; 
*  and  so,  I  suppose,'  observes  Tertidlian,  *  it  was  thence  presumed 
that  we,  as  bordering  on  the  Jewish  religion,  were  taught  to 
worship  such  a  figure  P.*    A  story  of  this  kind  once  current,  was 

Felix ;  which  may  be  taken  to  prove  that  this  misrepreaentatioxi  of  Chris* 
tian  worship  was  only  in  vogne  among  pagan  critics  in  Bome  and  Africa 
at  the  close  of  the  second  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
(3)  It  is  certain  from  Tertullian  that  there  were  Christians  in  the  imperial 
palace  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  SeveniB :  '  Even  Seyerus  himself, 
the  father  of  Antoninus,  was  mindfal  of  the  Christians ;  for  he  sought  out 
Proculus  a  Christian,  who  was  sumamed  Torpacion,  the  steward  of  Euodia^ 
who  had  once  cured  him  by  means  of  oil,  and  kept  him  in  his  own  palace^ 
even  to  his  death :  whom  also  Antoninus  very  well  knew,  nursed  as  he 
was  upon  Chidstian  milk.'  Ad  Scapulam,  c.  4.  Caracalla's  playmate  was 
a  Christian  boy ;  see  Br.  Pusey's  note  on  Tertull.  p.  148,  Ozf.  Tr.  Ldbr. 
Fath.  (4)  '  Bien  dans  le  monument  du  Palatin  ne  contredit  cette  opinion, 
ni  la  pal^ographie,  qui  trahit  la  mdme  ^poque,  tant  k  cause  de  Tusage 
simultan^  de  I'b  carr^  et  de  Tb  semicirculaire  dans  la  mdme  inscription, 
que  par  la  forme  g^^rale  des  lettres ;  ni  moins  encore  Tortographe,  car 
on  sait  que  le  changement  de  1*AI  en  B  a  plus  d'un  exemple  k  Bome,  mdme 
BUT  les  monuments  greos  du  r^gne  d'Auguste.  Enfin  les  autres  inscrip- 
tions grecques  de  cette  chambre,  qui  sans  prejudice  pour  notre  thbse, 
pourraient  6tre  d'une  autre  temps,  ne  font  naitre  aucune  difficult^  sMeuse, 
^tant  parfaitement  semblables  k  celle  dont  nous  nous  occupons.'  Grarucci, 
Ibid.  p.  13. 

o  Tac.  Hist.  v.  o.  4.  He  had  it  probably  frx>m  Apion :  see  Josephus,  o. 
Ap.  ii.  10.  It  is  repeated  by  Plutarch,  Symp.  iv.  5 :  rhv  6vov  avaup-hvavra 
ttinois  mfy^v  ^^aros  rtficoffi.  And  by  Democritus:  Xpv<niv  Svov  kcc^oAV 
rpoffeicdvovy,     Apud  Suidas,  voc.  *lovEds, 

P  Apolog.  16.  Tertullian  refrites  Tacitus  by  referring  to  his  own  account 
of  the  ez^amination  of  the  Jewish  temple  by  Cn.  Pompeius  after  his  capture 
of  Jerusalem ;  Pompey  '  found  no  image '  in  the  temple.  For  proof  that 
the  early  Christians  were  constantly  identified  with  the  Jews  by  the  pagan 
world,  see  Dr.  Pusey's  note  on  Tert.  abi  supra»  in  the  Ozf.  Tr.  labr.  Fath. 
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easily  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  pagan  caricaturist.  Whether 
from  ignorance  of  the  forms  of  Christian  worship,  or  in  order  to 
make  his  parody  of  it  more  generally  intelligible  to  the  pagan 
public,  the  draughtsman  has  ascribed  to  Alexamenos  the  gestures 
of  a  heathen  devotee  4.  But  the  real  object  of  this  coarse  cari- 
cature is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  be  sore, 
had  other  confessors  and  worshippers  in  the  imperial  palace 
who  knelt  side  by  side  with  Alexamenos.  The  moral  pressure 
of  the  advancing  Church  was  making  itself  felt  throughout 
all  ranks  of  pagan  society;  ridicule  was  invoked  to  do  the 
work  of  argument;  and  the  social  persecution  which  crowned 
all  true  Christian  devotion  was  often  only  the  prelude  to  a 
sterner  test  of  that  loyalty  to  a  crucified  Lord,  whicSi  could  meet 
heathen  scorn  with  ibe  strength  of  patient  faith,  and  heathen 
cruelty  with  the  courage  of  heroic  endurance. 

The  death-cry  of  the  martyrs  must  have  familiarized  the 
heathen  mind  with  the  honour  paid  to  the  Bedeemer  by  Chris- 
tians. Of  the  worship  offered  in  the  Catacombs,  of  the  stem 
yet  tender  discipline  whereby  the  early  Church  stimulated, 
guided,  moulded  the  heavenward  aspirations  of  her  children, 
paganism  knew,  could  know,  nothing.  But  the  bearing  and 
the  exclamations  of  heroic  servants  of  Christ  when  arraigned 
before  the  tribunals  of  the  empire,  or  when  exposed  to  a  death 
of  torture  and  shame  in  the  amphitheatres,  were  matters  of 
public  notoriety.  The  dying  prayers  of  St.  Stephen  expressed 
the  instinct,  if  they  did  not  provoke  the  imitation,  of  many  a 
martyr  of  later  days.  What  matters  it  to  Blandina  of  Lyons 
that  her  pagan  persecutors  have  first  entangled  her  limbs  in 
the  meshes  of  a  large  net,  and  then  have  exposed  her  to  the 
fury  of  a  wild  bull  %  She  is  insensible  to  pain  ;  she  is  entranced 
in  a  profound  communion  with  Christ  ^  What  matters  it  to 
that  servant-boy  in  Palestine,  Porphyiy,  that  his  mangled  body 
is  *  committed  to  a  slow  fire  %  *  He  does  but  call  more  earnestly 
in  his  death-struggle  upon  Jesus  s.  Felix,  an  African  bishop, 
after  a  long  series  of  persecutions,  has  been  condemned  to  be 
beheaded  at  Venusium  for  refusing  to  give  up  the  sacred  books 

4  Job  xzxi.  27.  St. Hieronym.  in  Oseam,  c.  13:  'Qui  adorant  solent 
deosculari  manum  8uam.'     Comp.  Minuc.  Fel.  Oct.  c.  2. 

"■  Eus.  Hist.  Ecc.  V.  I  :  ets  yvpyadop  /SAiyfleicra,  Ta6p(f)  iropeiSA^flij'  ical  iKca^oos 
iiva^Arideiaa  vphs  rov  ((aov,  firi^h  <j^<rOri<Tiv  in  rS>v  <rvii^aiv6vrwv  ^x^vcra  8ijk 
r)\v  iXvi^a  koX  4irox^v  twv  trfvurrevfievafv  Koi  SfiiXiav  trphs  Xpi<rr6¥, 

■  Ibid.  Mart.  Pal.  X I :  KaBw\'aixiifr\s  avrov  r^s  <p\oyhs  air(^^i}|c  <fKityiii^,  rhw 
Tihv  rov  Seov  *lri<rovp  fioriOhy  i7rifiodl>ix€vos, 
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to  the  proconsul.  '  Baising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  said  with  8 
clear  voice  .  .  .  "  O  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  Jesu  Christ, 
to  Thee  do  I  bend  my  neck  by  way  of  sacrifice,  O  Thou  Who 
abidest  for  ever,  to  Whom  belong  glory  and  majesty,  world 
without  end.  Amen*." '  Theodotus  of  Ancyra  has  been  betrayed 
by  the  apostate  Polychronius,  and  is  joining  in  a  last  prayer  with 
the  sorrowing  Church.  *Lord  Jesu  Christ,'  he  cries,  *Thou 
Hope  of  the  hopeless,  grant  that  I  may  finish  the  course  of  my 
conflict,  and  offer  the  shedding  of  my  blood  as  a  libation  and 
sacrifice,  to  the  relief  of  all  those  who  suffer  for  Thee.  Do  Thou 
lighten  their  burden ;  and  still  this  tempest  of  persecution,  that 
all  who  believe  in  Thee  may  enjoy  rest  and  quietness  ".'  And 
afterwards,  in  the  extremity  of  his  torture,  he  prays  thus :  '  Lord 
Jesu  Christ,  Thou  Hope  of  the  hopeless,  hear  my  prayer,  and 
assuage  this  agony,  seeing  that  for  Thy  Name's  sake  I  suffer 
thus  X.'  And  when  the  pain  had  failed  to  bend  his  resolution, 
and  the  last  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by  the  angry  judge, 
*0  Lord  Jesu  Christ,'  the  martyr  exclaims,  *Thou  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Who  forsakest  not  them  that  put  their  hope 
in  Thee,  I  give  Thee  thanks  for  that  Thou  hast  made  me  meet 
to  be  a  citizen  of  Thy  heavenly  city,  and  to  have  a  share  in  Thy 
kingdom.  I  give  Thee  thanks,  that  Thou  hast  given  me  strength 
to  conquer  the  dragon,  and  to  bruise  his  head.  Give  rest  unto 
Thy  servants,  and  stay  the  fierceness  of  the  enemies  in  my 

^  Buinart,  Acta  Martymm  Sincera,  ed.  Yeronse,  i73i»  P*  31 4*  Acta 
S.  Felicis  Episcopi,  anno  303 :  '  Felix  Episoopns^  elevans  ocnlos  in  ooelumy 
clar&  voce  dixit,  JDeua,  gratias  Tihi,  Quinquaginta  et  sex  annos  habeo  in 
hoc  scBculo,  Virginitatem  eustodivi,  EvafigeUa  9ervavi,Jidem  et  veritatem 
prcedicavi,  JDomine  Deus  cobU  et  terra,  Jesu  Christe,  Tihi  cervicetn  meam 
ad  victimamjlecto,  Quipermanes  in  atemum;  Cut  est  clciritas  et  magni- 
ficentia  in  scecula  saculorum.    Amen,' 

"  Ibid.  p.  303,  Passio  S.  Theodoti  Ancyrani,  et  septem  yirgintim :  '  Theo- 
dotus, valedicens  firatribus,  jubensque  ne  ab  oratione  cessarent,  sed  Deum 
orarent  ut  corona  ipsi  obtingeret,  prsBparavit  se  ad  yerbera  eustinenda. 
Simul  igitur  peratiterunt  in  oratione  cum  martyre,  qui  prolixe  precatus, 
tandem  ait :  I)oinine  Jesu  Christe,  spes  desperatorum,  da  mihi  certaminis 
cursum  perjicere,  et  sanguinis  effusionem  pro  sacrifido  et  libations 
offerre,  omnium  eorum  causd  qui  propter  Te  affl/iguntur.  Alleva  onus 
eorum;  et  compesce  tempesUitem,  ut  requie  et  prqfundd  tranquillitate 
potiantur  omnes  qui  in  Te  credunt.' 

^  Ibid.  p.  307:  'Yidens  ergo  Prseses  se  frustra  laborare,  et  fatigatoB 
tortores  d^cere,  depositum  de  ligno  jussit  super  ignitas  testulas  collocari. 
Quibus  etiam  interiora  corporis  penetxantibus  gravissimum  dolorem  sentiens 
Theodotus,  oravit  dicens,  Domine  Jesu  Christe,  spes  desperatorum,  exaudi 
orationem  meam,  et  cruciatum  hunc  mitiga ;  quia  propter  Nomen  Sane- 
turn  Tuum  ista  potior/ 
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.vjir*.vr--T£.  .'a  Afr.'A,  a.  ^04:  *Tt*l:3*  ziArrrr.  !::i€dii  de  ipci' canxfienra 
f4>A«:  f.-./,'.T.'-'.c;  prwrr-.  L' nizi:-  rrz.  jTitiirin  icr.-ae  ecTnidelMtt:  Deo 
/.•kl.4*.     /n  >'</jni»«  Tuo,  Ch'^-rt^  I/i-i  F\:<,  liiTra  ferrog  2W«/ 

*  \\/A.:  'C,Ui  '.rr.'.'tjii  -i£.;r.Iar^xii  oincihsA  fofTdzM  laicxm  ralcmRntm; 
[/rJit  <<;.'.//;  .<;  itari^^iLfje  'indii  vy.lexiTLs  tr&ci:b:i3  emmiuz«:,  P^^oocmsiilem  abi 
'i'.f^stiV-Mi  '*A'.v',t:  IiLcipif^e  c^niire  q-is  tc«  p«t:  oporteM.  £1  adjecit:  Ad 
//l//riam.  O ratios  ago  Dto  reonorum.  Apparet  regmnm  atemum,  regnmm 
tnfiorrwplum.  Jjomin^,  J^mu  ChrUte,  Chrufiami  sumus;  Tibi  servimus; 
Tu  njt  MptiM  n/iHra :  Tu,  hm  *pe$  Chriatiamomm ;  DeuM  tamctunatej  DeuM 
alliA»vnui ;    iJeus  f/mmpoUn$* 

^  \\At\.  \i.  ,',^1  :  'AdvolAbant  traces  manns  jnssis  velocibiu  leviorefl^ 
^y;/<;ta/|ij<:  ift:*:t/triHf  diKTUptiit  cutibuB,  visceribusqae  divulsia,  nefiuidis  ad- 
ttjMy:i)hii(i  firofanorurn  aAiKsxk  crudelitate  pandebant.  Inter  haec  3fart3^Tia 
in*:un  nntwAtiViH  p<;n»tat :  et  licet  membra  nimpantur,  divellantnr  viscera^ 
\ti.U:nx  *\'tn.:i\i*:uUir,  animuM  tamen  inartyriB  int^er,  inconcossusqae perdurat. 
Jji;fii<|ii<}  (li^^nitatiH  nuui  mernor  Dativns,  qui  et  Senator,  tali  voce  preoee 
J>oifjjrio  huli  ''MTu'iiMt  rabif;ntf;  fundebat:  O  Christe  Domine,  non  eon- 
/untfur.*  J  bid.  p.  34  a:  'At  martyr,  inter  vulnerum  cruciatus  saevissimos 
pritoLinarn  nuhin  rofMitoriM  oratlonem :  Itogo,  ait,  Christe,  non  confnndar* 

*•  Ihi'i.  p.  ,\^2 :  'Spf;ctabat  interca  Dtitivus  lamenam  corporis  sui  potina 
(|iiaiii  (lolobat:  <tt  cujiih  a^i  I^oiniuiirn  mons  animusque  pendebat,  nihil  dol- 
(irfiiii  ivtriHtr'iH  fi'Mtiniabut,  Hod  turittiiii  ad  Dominum  precabatur,  dicens ;  Sub- 
vrni,  rof/o,  i  .'hrititt,  hahn  pietatem.  Sen^a  animam  meam  ;  ciutodi  tpiritum 
mnvm  nl  non  tun^nndar,     If"f/o,  (-kriaU,  da  tufferentiam* 
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Christ,  hear  me.  I  thank  Thee,  my  God ;  command  that  I  be 
beheaded.  I  pray  Thee,  Christ,  have  mercy;  help  me,  Thou 
Son  of  God  ^^  *  I  pray  Thee,  O  Christ :  all  praise  to  Thee. 
Deliver  me,  O  Christ ;  I  suffer  in  Thy  Name.  I  suffer  for  a 
short  while  ;  I  suffer  with  a  willing  mind,  O  Christ  my  Lord : 
let  me  not  be  confounded®.' 

Or  listen  to  such  an  extract  from  an  early  document  as  the 
following : — '  Calvisianus,  interrupting  Euplius,  said,  "  Let  Eu- 
plius,  who  hath  not  in  compHance  with  the  edict  of  the  emperors 
given  up  the  sacred  writings,  but  readeth  them  to  the  people,  be 
put  to  the  torture."  And  while  he  was  being  racked,  Euplius 
said,  "  I  thank  Thee,  O  Christ.  Guard  Thou  me,  who  for  Thee 
am  suffering  thus."  Calvisianus  the  consular  said,  "  Cease,  Eu- 
plius, from  this  folly.  Adore  the  gods,  and  thou  shalt  be  set 
at  liberty."  Euplius  said,  ''  I  adore  Christ ;  I  utterly  hate  the 
demons.  Do  what  thou  wilt :  I  am  a  Christian.  Long  have 
I  desired  what  now  I  suffer.  Do  what  thou  wilt.  Add  yet 
other  tortures :  I  am  a  Christian."  After  he  had  been  tortured 
a  long  while,  the  executioners  were  bidden  hold  their  hands. 
And  Calvisianus  said,  "Unhappy  man,  adore  the  gods.  Pay 
worship  to  Mars,  Apollo,  and  ^sculapius."  Euplius  said,  '**  I 
worship  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  adore 
the  Holy  Trinity,  beside  Whom  there  is  no  God.  Perish  the 
gods  who  did  not  make  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  is  in 
them.  I  am  a  Christian."  Calvisianus  the  prsefect  said,  "  Offer 
sacrifice,  if  thou  wouldest  be  set  at  liberty."  Euplius  said,  "  I 
sacrifice  myself  only  to  Christ  my  God :  more  than  this  I  can- 
not do.  Thy  efforts  are  to  no  purpose;  I  am  a  Christian." 
Calvisianus  gave  orders  that  he  i^ould  be  tortured  again  more 
severely.  And  while  he  was  being  tortured,  Euplius  said, 
"  Thanks  to  Thee,  O  Christ.  Help  me,  O  Christ.  For  Thee  do 
I  suffer  thus,  O  Christ."  And  he  said  this  repeatedly.  And  as 
his  strength  gradually  failed  him,  he  went  on  repeating  these 
or  other  exclamations,  with  his  lips  only— his  voice  was  gone  *1* 

^  Acta,  p.  343  :  '  Ne  inter  moras  tarquentium  exdusa  anima  corpus  sup- 
plicio  pendente  desereret,  tali  voce  Dominum  presbyter  precabatnr :  B.ogo 
Chritte,  exaudi  me,  Graticu  Tibi  ago,  Deus :  juhe  me  decollari.  Rogo 
Christet  miserere.     Dei  Fili,  subveni,* 

•  Ibid.  p.  343  :   *  Emeritus  martyr  ait : Rogo,  Christe,  Tibi  lau- 

des :  Ubera  me,  Christe,  potior  in  Nomine  Tuo,  Breviter  patior^  Ubenter 
patior,  Christe  Domine ;  nan  confwndar.* 

'  Ruinart,  p.  362  ;  Acta  S.  Euplii  Diaconi  et  Martyris,  a.  304 :  *  Calvisi- 
anus interlocutus  dixit:  JEupUus  qui  secundum  Edictum  Prindpum  non 
tradidit  Scripturas,  sed  legit  populo,  torqueatur,    Cmnqne  torqueretur, 
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Yoa  eaDDci,  as  I  hare  alradr  urged  %,  diymiM  from  TOfar 
tid«nitioD  Bach  pnTen  as  these,  od  the  groand  of  their  being 
^  mere  ejacalations.'  Do  seriooE  men,  idio  know  thej  mro  ^r™^ 
^c^jaenlate' at  randoml  Is  it  at  the  hoar  of  death  that  a  man 
would  natiirall J  mnofate  npoo  the  devotional  habits  of  a  life- 
time t  Is  it  at  such  an  hoar  that  he  woold  make  hitherto  mi- 
attempted  enterprises  into  the  anseen  world,  and  address  htm^plf 
to  beings  with  whom  he  bad  not  before  deemed  it  Imwlbl  or. 
possible  to  bold  spiritual  oommaniont  Is  not  the  reveise  of 
this  supposition  notorionsly  the  case  t  SotbIt,  those  of  na  who 
bare  witnessed  the  last  boors  of  the  serrants  of  Chiist  cannot 
hesitate  as  to  the  answer.  As  the  soul  draws  nigh  to  the  gate 
of  death,  the  solemnities  of  the  eternal  fdtore  are  wont  to  cast 
their  shadows  upon  the  thonght  and  heart;  and  iHiateTer  is 
deepest,  traest,  most  assured  and  precious,  thenoeforth  engroases 
erery  power.  At  that  dread  yet  blessed  hour,  the  sool  clings 
with  a  new  intensity  and  deliberation  to  the  most  certain  tratibo^ 
to  the  most  prized  and  ^miliar  words.  Hie  mental  creaticms  of 
an  intellectual  oyernmbtlety,  or  of  a  thoughtlesB  enthusiasni,  w 
of  an  unbridled  imagination,  or  of  a  hidden  perversity  of  will, 
or  of  an  unsuspected  unreality  of  character,  foMle  away  or  are 
discarded.  To  gaze  upon  the  naked  truth  is  the  one  necessity; 
to  plant  the  feet  upon  the  Bock  Itself  the  supreme  desire,  in 
that  awful,  searching,  sifting  moment.  Often,  too,  at  a  man's 
last  hour,  will  habit  strangely  assert  its  mysterious  power  of 
recovering,  as  if  from  the  grave,  thoughts  and  memories  which 
s<;(;med  to  have  been  lost  for  ever.  Truths  which  have  been 
half  forgotten  or  quite  forgotten  since  childhood,  and  prayers 

dixit  Kiipliiifi:  Gratioi  Tibi,  Chritie.  Me  custodi  qui  propter  Te  hme 
palior.  J>izit  Calvimanus  GoxiBularis:  Desiste,  EupU,  ab  ituanid  hdc, 
J)eo8  odor  a  et  Uberaheris.  Euplius  dixit :  Adoro  Ohristitm,  detesior  da- 
mvnia.  Fac  quod  vts,  ChrisUanut  turn.  H(Bc  diu  optavi.  Fac  quod 
vis.  Adde  alia,  Ohristianus  sum.  Postquam  diu  tortus  esset,  juaai  sunt 
coHHaro  camin(36H.  Et  dixit  Galvisianus :  Miser,  adora  decs :  Martem  cole, 
Apollinem  et  Mscula/pium.  Dixit  Euplius  :  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spirt- 
turn  Sanctum  adoro :  Sanctam  Trinitatem  adoro,  preeter  quam  non  est 
Deus.  Pereant  dii  qui  nonfecerunt  ccBlum  et  terram,  et  qua  in  eis  sunt, 
Christiawus  sum.  Calvisianus  prsefectus  dixit :  Sacrijica,  si  vis  liberari, 
EupliuB  dixit :  Sacrifico  modo  GRRI8T0  DFO  me  ipsum :  quid  ultra 
faciam,  non  habeo.  Frustra  conaris:  Christianus  sum.  Galyisianus 
prsecepit  iterum  torqueri  acritis.  Gumque  torqueretur,  dixit  Euplius: 
Gratias  Tibi,  Ohriste.  Succurre,  Ohriste.  Propter  Te  h(sc  patior, 
Christe.  Kt  dixit  HiiipiuB.  Et  deficientibus  viribus,  dicebat  labiis  tantum, 
abH(pi()  V()c«  hjiic  vel  alia.' 
■  Lcct.  VJl.  p.  376. 
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which  were  learned  at  a  mother's  knee,  return  upon  the  soul 
with  resistless  persuasiveness  and  force,  while  the  accumula- 
tions of  later  years  disappear  and  are  lost  sight  of.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  martyrs  prayed  to  Jesus  in  their  agony  because  they 
had  prayed  to  Him  long  before,  many  of  them  from  infancy; 
because  they  knew  from  experience  that  such  prayers  were 
blessed  and  answered.  They  had  been  taught  to  pray  to  Him ; 
they  had  joined  in  prayers  to  Him ;  they  had  been  taunted  and 
ridiculed  for  praying  to  Him ;  they  had  persevered  in  praying 
to  Him ;  and  when  at  last  their  hour  of  trial  and  of  glory  came, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  prayers  which  they  knew  full  well  to  be 
the  secret  of  their  strength,  and  those  prayers  carried  them  on 
through  their  agony,  to  the  crown  beyond  it. 

And,  further,  you  will  have  remarked  that  the  worship  of 
Jesus  by  the  martyrs  was  full  of  the  deepest  elements  of 
worship.  It  was  made  up  of  trust,  of  resignation,  of  self- 
surrender,  of  self-oblation.  Nothing  short  of  a  belief  in  the 
absolute  Godhead  of  Jesus  could  justify  such  worship.  The 
Homoonsion  was  its  adequate  justification.  Certainly  the  Arians 
worshipped  our  Lord,  although  they  rejected  the  Homoousion. 
So  clear  were  the  statements  of  Scripture,  so  strong  and  so 
universal  was  the  tradition  of  Christendom,  that  Arianism  could 
not  resist  the  claims  of  a  practice  which  was  nevertheless  at 
variance  with  its  true  drift  and  principle.  For,  as  St.  Atha- 
nasius  pointed  out,  the  Arians  did  in  reality  worship  one  whom 
they  believed  to  be  a  being  distinct  from  the  Supreme  God. 
The  Arians  were  creature-worshippers  not  less  than  the  heathen^. 
Some  later  Arians  appear  to  have  attempted  to  retort  the  charge 
of  creature-worship  by  pointing  to  the  adoration  of  our  Lord's 
Humanity  in  the  Catholic  Church.  But,  as  St.  Athanasius 
explains,  our  Lord's  Manhood  was  adored,  not  as  a  distinct  and 
individual  Being,  but  only  as  inseparably  joined  to  the  ador- 
able Person  of  the  Everlasting  Word*.  A  refusal  to  adore 
Christ's  Manhood  must  imply  that  after  the  Licamation  men 
could  truly  conceive  of  It  as  separate  &om  Christ's  Eternal 

^  St.  Athanas.  Epist.  ad  Adelphinm,  §  3:  od  itrifffM  itpoaicuyovfitp,  fiii 
y4voiro,  idpiKuy  yiip  Ktd  'Apciavwy  ri  rotabrt)  ic>Jani*  iXXh,  rhy  K^piov  r^s  itrl* 
(Tfots  0'apKwd4vra  rhp  rod  9€oG  h6yov  irpotricuyodfiey, 

I  Ibid. :  cl  yhp  Ktd  fi  ahp^  adr))  jco^*  iavr^v  fi4pos  i<rr\  ruw  icrurfidTwy,  &AX& 
9cot;  ySyoyt  a'&fui.  Ktd  oUrt  rh  rotovroy  aufia  Koff  kmrrh  9uupoGrrcs  Mi  rov 
li^6yov  itpoffKvyovfAey,  oCrt  rhy  \6ryoy  Trpotneuvrjirai  d4\ovre5  fiOKp^yofuy  avrhy 
&T^  Tfis  trapK6s*  &AX'  ciS^cs,  KoBk  irpocl'irofity,  rh  '6  A6yo5  <rhp^  iy4y§ro,* 
rovrov  roIX  iy  ffixpKl  yey6fieyoy  iinryiy^tncofiey  0e<{p. 
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FerBon  i.  There  was  do  real  analogy  between  tlus  warship  and 
the  Arian  worehip  of  a  being  who  was  in  no  wise  aasocuited 
with  the  Essence  of  God ;  and  Arianisin  was  either  TirtnmDj 
ditheistie  or  conscionsl j  idolatrous.  It  was  idolatioiu^  if  Christ 
was  a  created  being ;  it  was  ditheistic,  if  He  was  ooneeiTed  of 
as  really  Divine,  yet  distinct  in  easence  from  the  Essenee  of  the 
Father  k. 

The  same  phenomenon  of  the  vital  principle  of  a  heresy  being 
overridden  for  a  while  by  the  strength  of  the  traditiQii  of 
nniversal  Christendom  was  reproduced,  twelve  centuries  later,  in 
the  case  of  Socinianism.  The  earliest  Socinians  tang^  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  a  mere  man,  who  was  conceived  of  the  Hdy 
Ghost,  and  was  therefore  called  the  Son  of  God.  But  they  also 
maintained  that  on  account  of  His  obedience,  He  was,  after 
finishing  His  work  of  redemption,  exalted  to  Divine  dignity  and 
honour ^C  Christians  were  to  treat  Him  as  if  He  were  God: 
they  were  to  trust  Him  implicitly;  they  were  to  adore  Him». 
Faustus  Socinus''  zealously  insisted  upon  the  duty  of  adoring 
Jesus  Christ;  and  the  Rsusovian  Catechism  expressly  asBerts 
that  those  who  do  not  call  upon  or  adore  Christ  are  not  to  be 

i  St.  Athanaf .  E^nti,  ad  Adelphimn,  §  3 :  r(r  rtymptnv  t^ms  ^fpmm  i^rh 
&s  \4y*iy  vif  Kvpi^,  iw6<rra  kwh  rov  ff^fwros  7ra  re  irpoinan^m ;  jcr J\«  Gom- 
pftre  Ibid.  §  5 :  lya  ncol  roXfiwiri  Key^iw  (so.  Arumi),  oiv  rpotnanrnvfi^p  ^/t^  rhr 
Kipiov  fierii  ttjs  aapKhSf  iX\h  9icupovfi€y  rh  aiofia  Ktd  yu&vep  ro{rrt^  Xarpdo/new. 

■  St.  Athaiias.  oontr.  Arian.  Orat.  ii.  §  14,  snb  fin.  p.  48a.  Orat.  iii.  §  16, 
P'S^St  *^  tV  M^  oSrtts  cxc<,  aW*  €|  oifK  omoov  cotI  Krlfffxa  koL  rolrifAa  i 
hiyoSf  fi  oifK  ftrri  debt  ikXriOivhSf  5i3i  rh  eJpou  aurhy  %va  r&v  Kruryuirmw,  1^  <c 
0c8v  ainhy  ivofidCovo'iv  iyrpetrSfifvoi  vapit  rStv  ypatpSov,  avdyicii  X,4ycuf  tdtrohi 
8^0  Otovs,  tva  fiiv  mlffrriv,  rhv  5^  erfpov  KTiarhvt  Koi  dim  Kvplois  X,etrp€V€ty, 

ivl  fily  hrytviiTtpf  t0  9h  iripip  yfvrir^  itol  Kriffixari ourct  8^  <l>powmhrr€s 

irAvrws  KclX  vKeiovas  trwd^ovtri  dfois'  rovro  yhp  tuv  iicw«T6vrmv  kwh  rov  cy^ 
Bcoi;  rh  imxfiprjf'^  Start  oZv  ol  *Ap€tayol  roiavra  \oyiC6fityot  Ktd  yoovPT€s 
oh  ffvvapiBiiovffiv  kaurohs  fifrii  rSav  "E^Wiivtcv ; 

*  Socin.  de  JuBtif.  Bibl.  Fr.  Pol.  torn.  i.  fol.  601,  col.  1. 

'"  Cat.  Raoov. :  'Qu.  236.  Quid  prcsterect  Dominus  Jesus  hute  prm- 
oepto  addidit  f  Ketip.  Id  quod  etiam  Dominum  Jesum  pro  Deo  agnoscert 
tenemur,  id  est,  pro  eo,  qui  in  nos  potestatem  hahet  divinam,  et  cut  nos 
divinum  exhihere  honorem  ohstricti  swnus.  Qu.  237.  In  quo  is  honor 
divinus  Christo  debitus  consistitf  Heap.  In  eo,  quod  quemadmodum 
adoraUone  divind  eum  prosequi  tenenwr,  ita  in  omnibus  necessitaUbus 
nostris  ejus  opem  i/mplorare  possum/us,  Adoramus  verb  eum  propter 
ipsius  sublimem  et  divinam  ejus  potestatem*  Cf.  Mohler,  Symbolik. 
Mainz.  1864,  p.  609. 

"  The  tonaoity  of  the  Christian  practice  may  be  still  more  remarkably 
illufttrated  from  the  death-cry  of  Servetua,  as  given  in  a  MS.  account  of 
his  execution,  cited  by  Roscoe,  Life  of  Leo  X,  c.  19.  'Ipse  horrendA  voce 
damans ;  Jesu,  Fili  Dei  ceterni,  miserere  meij' 
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accounted  ChriBtians  o.  But  this  was  only  the  archceology,  or  at 
most  the  better  feeling  of  Socinianism.  Any  such  mere  feeling 
was  destined  to  yield  surely  and  speedily  to  the  logic  of  a  strong 
destructive  principle.  In  vain  did  Blandrata  appeal  to  Faustus 
Socinus  himself  P,  when  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Socinians 
of  Transylvania  to  adore  Jesus  Christ:  the  Transylvanians 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  yield  an  act  of  adoration  to  any 
creature  4.  In  vain  did  the  Socinian  Catechism  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  higher  and  a  lower  worship,  of  which  the 
former  was  reserved  for  the  Father,  while  the  latter  was  paid  to 
Christ'.  Practically  this  led  on  to  a  violation  of  iJie  one 
positive  fundamental  principle  of  Socinianism ;  it  obscured  the 
incommunicable  prerogatives  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Accord- 
ingly, in  spite  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  upon  which  their 
worship  of  Christ  was  rested  by  the  Socinian  theologians,  such 
worship  was  soon  abandoned;  and  the  later  practice  of  So- 
cinians B  has  illustrated  the  true  doctrinal  force  and  meaning  of 

*  Gat.  Bacov. :  'Qu.  246.  (^id  verb  tentia  de  iir  homi%Um»,  qui  Chrit' 
turn  non  invocant,  nee  adorandum  censentf  Besp.  Prortit  non  esse 
Christianos  sentio,  cum  Christum  non  haheant,  £t  licet  verbiB  id  negare 
non  audeant,  reips&  negant  tamen.*  In  his  sermon  on  'Satan  Trans- 
formed/ South  quotes  Socinus  as  saying  that  'Prsestat  Trinitarimn  esse^ 
quam  asserere  Christum  non  esse  adorandmn.' 

>'  See  Socinus*  tractates,  Bibl.  Frat.  Pol.  ii.  p.  709,  sqq. 

4  Of.  Mohler,  Symbolik,  p.  609 ;  Bp.  Pearson,  Minor  Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  300,  and  note.  Coleridge s  Table  Talk,  and  ed.  p.  304:  'Faustus 
Socinus  worshipped  Jesus  Christy  and  said  that  God  had  given  Him  the 
power  of  being  omnipresent.  Davidi,  with  a  little  more  acuteness,  umd 
that  mere  audition  or  creaturely  presence  could  not  possibly  justify  wonuip 
firom  men ; — that  a  man,  how  glorified  soever,  was  no  nearer  Grod  than  the 
most  vulgar  of  the  race.  Pn^yer  therefore  was  inapplicable.*  On  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  Socinus  for  Davidi's  subsequent  persecution  for  this  negation, 
see  Priestley,  Corr.  of  Christ.,  Part  i.  §  11.  For  himself  Coleridge  says 
(Ibid.  p.  50),  '  In  no  prin>er  sense  of  the  term  can  I  call  Unitariuis  and 
Socinians  believers  in  Cuirist ;  at  least  not  in  the  only  Christ  of  Whom 
I  have  read  or  know  anything.' 

*  Cat.  Rac. :  '  Qu.  345.  Brgo  it  honor  et  cultua  ad  eum  modum  tribnUur, 
ui  nullum  sit  inter  Christum  ei  Deum  hoc  in  genere  discrimen  f  Besp. 
Imo,  permagnum  est.  Nam  adoramus  et  coUmus  Deum,  tanquam  causam 
primam  salutis  nostra;  Christum  tanquam  causam  secundams  aut  ut 
cum  Paulo  loquamur,  Deum  tanquam  Sum  ex  quo  omnia,  Christum  ui 
eum  per  quem  omnia.'  Cf.  Bibl.  Frat.  Pol.  tom.  ii.  fol.  466,  qu.  by  Mohler, 
Symbolik,  p.  609.  Mohler  observes  that  '  man  sieht  dass  an  Christus  eine 
Art  von  Invocation  gerichtet  wird,  die  mit  der  Katholischen  Anrufung 
der  Heiligen  einige  Aehnlichkeit  hat.' 

■  Cf.  Priestley,  Corr.  of  Christ.,  Parti.  ^  11 :  'It  is  something  M^^oor- 
dinary  that  the  Socinians  in  Poland  thought  it  their  duty,  as  Christians, 
and  indeed  essential  to  Christianity,  to  pray  to  Jesus  Christy  notwithstand' 
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that  adoration  which  Socinianism  refuses,  but  which  the  Church 
unceasingly  offers  to  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  made  Man.  Of 
this  worslup  the  only  real  justification  is  that  fall  belief  in 
Christ's  Essential  Unity  with  the  Father  which  is  expressed  by 
the  Homoousion. 

II.  But  the  Homoousion  did  not  merely  justify  and  explain 
the  devotional  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  Jesus  Christ :  it 
was,  in  reality,  in  keeping  with  the  general  drift  and  sense  of 
her  traditional  language. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  prayers  of  the 
primitive  martyrs;  but  the  martyrs  professed  in  terms  their 
belief  in  Christ's  divinity,  as  frequently  as  they  implied  that 
belief  by  their  adorations  of  Christ.  This  is  the  more  observ- 
able because  it  is  at  variance  with  the  suggestions  by  which 
those  who  do  not  share  the  faith  of  the  martyrs,  sometimes 
attempt  to  account  for  the  moral  spectacle  which  martyrdom 
presents.  It  has  been  said  that  the  martyrs  did  not  bear  witness 
to  any  definite  truth  or  dogma ;  that  the  martyr-temper,  so  to 
term  it,  was  composed  of  two  elements,  a  kind  of  militcury  en- 
thusiasm for  an  unseen  Leader,  and  a  strange  unnatural  desire 
to  brave  physicsd  suffering ;  that  the  prayers  uttered  by  the 
martyrs  were  the  product  of  this  compound  feeling,  but  that 
such  prayers  did  not  imply  any  defined  conceptions  respecting 
the  rank  and  powers  of  Him  to  Whom  they  were  addressed. 
Now,  without  denying  that  the  martyrs  were  sustained  by 
a  strictly  supernatural  contempt  for  pain,  or  that  their  devotion 
to  our  Lord  was  of  the  nature  of  an  intense  personal  attach- 
ment which  could  not  brook  the  least  semblance  of  slight  or 
disloyalty,  or  that  they  had  not  analysed  their  intellectual  appre- 
hension of  the  truth  before  them  in  the  manner  of  the  divines 
of  the  Nicene  age,  I  nevertheless  affirm  that  the  martyrs  did 
suffer  on  behalf  of  a  doctrine  which  was  dearer  to  them  than 
life.  The  Christ  with  Whom  they  held  such  close  and  passionate 
communion,  and  for  Whose  honour  they  shed  their  blood,  was 
not  to  them  a  vague  floating  idea,  or  a  being  of  whose  rank  and 
powers  they  imagined  themselves  to  be  ignorant.  If  there  be 
one  doctrine  of  the  faith  which  they  especially  confessed  at 
death,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  This  truth  was 
not  only  confessed  by  bishops  and  presbyters.     Philosophers, 

that  they  believed  Him  to  be  a  mere  man,  whose  presence  with  them,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  their  situation,  they  oould  not  therefore  be  assured 
of.*     This  work  appeared  in  1782. 
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like  Justin^;  soldiers,  such  as  Maurice^,  and  Tarachus^,  and 
Theodonis  * ;  young  men  of  personal  beauty  like  Peter  of  Lamp- 
sacusy,  or  literary  friends  of  high  mental  cultivation  as  were 
Epipodius  and  Alexander  b;  widows,  such  as  Symphorosa^ ;  and 


^  Euinart,  Acta^  P*49>  *^9^  qwidem  ut  homo  imbecilUs  9um,  et  long^ 
minor  quam  ut  de  infinitd  ilUus  Deitate  aliquid  magnum  dieere  possim : 
Prophetarum  muwus  hoc  essefateor,' 

°  Ibid.  p.    343:    *  MiUtes  tumus,  Imperator,  tui:  sed  tamen  aenoi, 

quod  Ubers  confitem/ur,  Dei Hetbee  Mc  nos  confitentes  Deum 

Patrem  auctorem  omnium;  et  FiUum  Sjus  Jewm  Christum  DMUM 
credimus* 

^  Ibid.  p.  377  >TApaxos  cTircy*  '  Nvv  kKriB&s  <ppoyifji^€p6y  /te  hrolriffas,  reus 
ir\r}yous  ivZuvafidoffos  fie,  In  fJMWoy  irevoiStvat  fi€  iy  r^  oySfjuvri  rov  Beov  ks^ 
rod  Xpiarov  ainov,*  Md^ifios  ^efi^y  tJirey'  **A»oat^are  icai  rpiffKardpare, 
vcos  Bvffl  Oeols  Karpe^is,  jcol  airrhs  dfioKoywy,  robs  Beohs  itpvy;*  Tdpaxos  cTirey* 
'  ^Ey^  Qehy  6fio\oyu  rhy  6yr»s  ivraj'  Md^ifios  rjyefjiii>y  clvey*  '  KcU  ju^v  Ktd 
Xptar6v  riva  l^tjyrjs  thai  0€<Jy.'  Tdpaxos  tlirey*  '  OSrus  ^X***  ahrhs  ydp  iariy 
6  Xpiffrhs  6  Vlhs  rov  06oG  rov  QSovroSp  ^  iKirXs  r&y  XptaricwuPf  9i*  ty  Ka\ 
Trd(rxoin-€S  tra^Sfieda* 

^  Ibid.  p.  435 :  '  V08  ctutem  erratis  qui  damoneu  fallaces  et  impostores 
Dei  appellatione  honoratis;  mihi  vero  Deus  est  Christus,  Dei  JJnigenitus 
Filius.  Pro  pietate  igitur  atque  confessions  Istius,  et  qui  vulnerat  ind- 
dat;  et  qui  verberat  laceret;  et  qui  cremat  Jlammam  admoveat;  et  qui 
his  vocibus  meis  offenditur,  linguam  exvmat' 

7  Ibid.  p.  135 :  '  ComprehensuB  est  quidam,  Petrus  nomine,  valdb  quidem 
fortis  in  fide ;  pulcher  animo  et  spedosus  oorpore.  Proconsul  dixit :  Habes 
ante  oculos  decreta  inviotissimorum  prindpum.  Sacrifica  ergo  magna 
decs  Veneri.  Petrus  respondit :  Miror,  si  persuades  mihi,  optime  Pro- 
consul, sacrificare  impudicm  mulieri  et  soraida,  qua  talia  opera  egit  ut 
confusio  sit  enarrare  ....  Oportet  ergo  me  magis  Deo  vivo  et  vero,  JRegi 
sceculorum  omnium  Christo  sacrifidum  offerre  orationis  deprecationis, 
compunctionis  et  laudis,  Audiens  hsec  Proconsul  jussit  eum  adhuc  setate 
adolescentulum  tendi  in  rotft,  et  inter  ligna  in  circuitu  posita,  vinculis 
ferreis  totum  corpus  ejus  fecit  constringi :  ut  oontortus  et  con&actus  [?] 
minutatim  ossa  ejus  comminuerentur.  Quanto  autem  plus  torquebatur 
famulus  Dei,  tanto  magis  fortior  apparebat.  Gonstans  vero  aspectu,  et 
ridens  de  ejus  stultiti&,  oonspiciens  in  coelum  ait:  IKbi  ago  gratias, 
Domine  Jesu  Ghriste,  qud  mM  hano  tolerantiam  dare  dignatus  es  ad 
vincendum  nequissimum  tyrannwn.  Tunc  Proconsul  videns  tantam  ejus 
perseverantiam^  et  nee  his  quidem  defeoisse  tormentiSi  jussit  eum  gladio 
percuti.* 

>  Acta,  p.  65,  ciro.  a.  178 :  'Ita  Uteris  eruditissimi,  concordi&  crescente, 

adeo  provecti  sunt : ad  hseo  beatus  Epipodius Sempitemum 

vero  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  quern  crucifixwn  memoras,  re- 
surrexisse  non  nosti,  qui  ineffabili  mysterio  homo  pariter  et  Deu8,famulis 

suts  tramitem  immortaUtatis  instUuit, Christum  cum  Patre  ac 

Spiritu  Sancto  Deum  esse  confiteor,  dignumque  est  ut  ilU  animam  meam 
re/undam,  qui  mihi  et  Creator  est  et  Redemptor.* 

*^  Ibid.  p.  21,  a.  120:  *8i  pro  nomine  Ohristi  Dei  mei  incensa  fuero^ 
illos  dcsmones  tuos magis exwro* 
vn  ] 


4 1 6     Explicit  confessions  of  Ckrisfs  Divinity 

poor  women  like  Domnina  ^ ;  and  slayes  each  as  Vitalis  ^ ;  and 
young  boys  snch  as  Martialis  ^ ; — the  learned  and  the  illiterate, 
the  young  and  the  old,  the  noble  and  the  lowly,  the  slave  and 
his  master,  united  in  this  confession.  Sometimes  it  is  wrung 
from  the  martyr  reluctantly  by  cross-examination  ;  sometimes  it 
is  proclaimed  as  a  truth  with  which  the  Christian  heart  is  full 
to  bursting,  and  which,  out  of  the  heart's  abundance,  the  Chris- 
tian mouth  cannot  but  speak.  Sometimes  Christ's  Divinity  is 
professed  as  belonging  to  the  great  Christian  contradiction  of 
the  polytheism  of  the  heathen  world  around ;  sometimes  it  is 
explained  as  involving  Christ's  Unity  with  the  Father,  against 
the  pagan  imputation  of  ditheism  ^ ;  sometimes  it  is  proclaimed 
as  justifying  the  worship  which,  as  the  heathens  knew.  Chris- 
tians paid  to  Christ.  The  martyrs  look  paganism  in  the  face, 
and  maintain  that,  although  Christ  was  crucified,  yet  nevertheless 
Christ  is  God ;  that  even  while  His  very  Name  is  cast  out  as 


^  Ruinart,  Acta,  p.  235 :  *'Ne  in  ignem  (Bternam  inoidam,  et  tormmUa 
perpetfM,  Deum  colo  et  Christum  ejtu,  qui  fecit  calwn  et  terram.' 

^  Ibid.  p.  410  (cf.  St.  Ambr.  de  £xh.  Virgin.  0.  i),  drc.  a.  304:  'Martyii 
nomen  Areola  est,  oui  Vitalis  servns  fuit  ante,  nnno  oonsora  et  collega 
martyrii.  Prsecessit  servus,  ut  provideret  locam ;  secufcus  est  dominus  .  . . 
cumque  sanctus  Vitalis  cogeretur  a  persequentibus  ut  Christum  n^^aret,  et 
iUe  ampliiis  profiteretur  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  omnia  tor- 
mentorum  genera  in  eum  exercentes,  ut  non  esset  in  corpore  ejus  sine 
vulnere  locus,  orationem  fudit  ad  Dominum  dicens ;  Domine  Jesu  Christe, 
Salvator  meus,  et  Deus  meus ;  juhe  sttscipi  spiritum  meum;  quia  jam 
desidero  ut  acci/piam  coronam,  quam  angelus  tuus  sanctus  mihi  ostendit, 
Et  complete  oratione  emisit  spiritum.* 

*  Ibid.,  Passio  S.  Felicitatis  et  Septem  Filiorum  Ejus,  p.  23 :  'Hoc 
quoque  amoto,  jussit  septimum  Martialem  ingredi,  eique  dixit :  Crudelitatis 
vestrse  factores  efifecti,  Augustorum  instituta  contemnitis,  et  in  vestrft  per- 
nicie  permanetis.  Kespondit  Martialis :  O  si  nosses  qucB  poBna  idolorum 
cultorihus  paratcB  sunt  I  Sed  adhuc  differt  Deus  iram  suam  in  vos  et 
idola  vestra  demonstrare.  Omnes  enim  qui  non  confltentur  Christum 
VEBUM  esse  Deum  in  ignem  cBternum  mittentur.' 

*  Ibid.  p.  122:  'Post  lisec  cum  adstante  baud  procul  Asclepiade, 
quis  diceretur  inquireret  [Polemon  scilicet]  respondit  Asclepiades,  Chris- 
tianus.  Polemon :  Cujus  ecclesise  ?  Asclepiades :  Gatholicce.  Polemon : 
Quem  Deum  colis  ?  Respondit :  Christum.  Polemon :  Quid  ergo  ?  iste 
alter  est  ?  Respondit :  Non,  sed  ipse  quem  et  ipsi  paullo  ante  confessi 
sunt.' 

Cf.  Prudentius,  Peristeph.  Hymn.  10.  671  • — 

*  Arrisit  infans,  neo  moratus  retulit : 
Est  quidquid  illud,  quod  ferunt  homines  Deum 
Unum  esse  oportet,  et  quod  luii  est  nnicuni. 
Cum  Christus  hoc  sit,  Christus  est  verus  Deus. 
Genera  deorum  multa  nee  pueri  putant.* 
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evil,  Christ  is  really  Master  of  the  fortunes  of  Borne  and  Dis- 
poser of  the  events  of  history;  that  the  pagan  empire  itself 
did  but  unwittingly  subserve  His  purposes  and  prepare  His 
triumph^;  that  He  Who  is  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
can  afford  to  wait,  and  is  certain  of  the  future.  This  was  the 
faith  which  made  any  compromise  with  paganism  impossible  s. 

'  PrudentiuB  has  given  a  poetical  amplification  of  the  last  prayer  of 
St.  Laurence,  which,  whatever  its  historic  value,  at  any  rate  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  primitive  Christian  sentiment  respecting  the  relation 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  pagan  empire.  It  should  be  noticed  that  neither 
St.  Ambrose  nor  St.  Augustine,  in  their  accounts  of  the  martyrdom,  report 
anything  of  this  kind ;  Prudentius  may  have  followed  a  distinct  and  trust- 
worthy tradition.     The  martyr  is  interceding  for  Borne  :-— 

<0  Christe,  numen  unicum, 
0  splendor,  O  virtus  Patris, 
O  factor  orbis  et  poli, 
Atque  auctor  horum  moeniumi 

Qui  sceptra  Bomse  in  vertice 
Rerum  locasti,  sanciens 
Mundum  Quirinali  togas 
Servire,  et  armis  cedere 

TJt  disorepantum  gentium 
Mores,  et  observantiam, 
Linguasque  et  ingenia  et  sacra 
Unis  domares  legibus. 

En  omne  sub  r^^um  Bemi 
Mortale  concessit  genus: 
Idem  loquuntur  dissoni 
Ritus,  id  ipsum  sanciunt. 

Hoc  destinatum  quo  magis 
Jus  Christiani  nominis, 
Quodcumque  terrarum  jacet 
TJno  illigaret  vinculo. 

Da,  Christe,  Bomanis  tuis 
Sit  Christiana  ut  civitas: 
Per  quem  dedisti,  ut  ceteris 
Mens  una  sacrorum  foret.* 

Peristeph.  »,  415. 

»  Prud.  Peristeph.  Hymn.  5.  57;   qu.  by  Ruinart,  Acta,  p.  330.     De  8. 
Vincentii  martyrio : — 

*Vox  nostra  quee  sit  accipe. 
Est  Christus  et  Pater  Deus: 
Servi  hujus  ac  testes  sumus; 
Extorque  si  potes  fidem. 

Tormenta,  career,  ungulee 
Stridensque  flammis  lamina 
Atque  ipsa  poenarum  ultima; 
Mors  Christianis  Indus  est,* 
vn]  fie 


4 1 8  Did  the  'higher  mindi accept  the  faith  ofthepeoplef 

'What  God  dost  thon  worship t'  enquired  the  judges  of  iiie 
Christian  Pionios.  '  I  worship,'  replied  Pionius,  ^  Him  Who 
made  the  heavens,  and  Who  heantified  them  with  stars,  and 
Who  has  enriched  the  earth  with  flowers  and  trees.'  ^Dost 
ihon  mean,'  asked  the  magistrates,  '  Him  Who  was  cracifiedt' 
'  Certainly,'  replied  Pionius ;  '  Him  Whom  the  Father  sent  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world  1^.' 

The  point  hefore  us  notoriously  admits  of  the  most  copioiu 
illustration  ^ :  and  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  its  significance. 
If  the  dying  words  of  this  or  that  martyr  are  misreported,  or 
exaggerated,  or  coloured  by  the  phraseology  of  a  later  age,  the 
general  phenomenon  cannot  but  be  admitted,  as  a  &ct  beyond 
dispute.     The  martyrs  of  the  primitive  Church  died,  in  a  great 
uumber  of  cases,  expressly  for  the  dogma  of  Christ's  Divinity. 
The  confessions  of  the  martyrs  explain  and  justify  the  prayers 
of  the  martyrs ;   the  Homoousion  combines,  summarizes,  fixes 
the  sense  of  their  confessions.     The  martyrs  did  not  pray  to  or 
confess  a  creature  external  to   the  Essence  of  GU)d,  however 
dignified,  however  powerful,  however  august.     They  prayed  to 
Christ  as  God,  they  confessed  that  Christ  is  God,  they  died  fi)r 
Christ  as  God.     They  prayed  to  Him  and  they  spoke  of  Him  as 
of  a  distinct  Person,  Who  yet  was  one  with  God.     Does  not  this 
simple  faith  of  the  Christian  people  cover  the  same  area  as  the 
more  clearly  defined  faith  of  tiie  Nicene  fathers  %  Or  could  it  be 
more  fairly  or  more  accurately  summarized  by  any  other  symbol 
than  it  is  by  the  Homoousion  1 

But  you  admit  that  the  Nicene  decision  did  very  fairly  embody 
and  fix  in  a  symbolical  form  the  popular  creed  of  earlier  cen- 
turies. *  This,'  you  say,  *  is  the  very  pith  of  our  objection ;  it 
was  the  popular  creed  to  which  the  Council  gave  the  sanction  of 
its  authority.'  You  suggest  that  although  a  dying  martyr  may 
be  an  interesting  ethical  study,  yet  that  the  moral  force  which 
carries  him  through  his  sufferings  is  itself  apt  to  be  a  form  of 
fanaticism  hostile  to  any  severely  intellectual  conception  of  the 
worth  and  bearings  of  his  creed.     You  admit  that  the  martyr 

^  Ruinart,  p.  125:  'Judices  interim  dixemnt:  Q«em  Deum  colitis  f 
PioniuB  respondit :  Hunc  qtd  caelum  fecit,  et  sideribus  omavit,  qui  terrain 
statuit,  et  Jloribus  arhorihusque  decoravit;  qui  ordinavit  circumflua 
terns  et  maria,  et  ttatuta  terminorum  vel  Utorum  lege  signavit.  Turn 
illi:  Ilium  diets  qui  crucijixus  estf  Et  Pionius:  Ilium  dico  quern  pro 
salute  orbis  Pater  misit,* 

*  Ibid.,  Acta  Sincera,  p.  210,  for  the  confession  of  Sapricius,  who  after- 
wards fell;  p.  335 ;  p.  256  for  that  </f  Victor  at  Marseilles;  pp.374,  3'4» 
541,  435,  438,  439;  467*  479»  479»  483;  5o6,  513,  5i4»  52^ 

[lect. 
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represents  the  popular  creed ;  but  then  you  draw  a  distinction 
between  a  popular  creed,  as  such,  and  the  ideas'  of  the  'thinkers/ 
'  What  is  any  and  every  creed  of  the  people,'  say  you,  *  but  the 
child  of  the  wants  and  yearnings  of  humanity,  fed  at  the  breast 
of  mere  heated  feeling,  and  nursed  in  the  lap  of  an  ignorance 
more  or  less  profound  % '  A  popular  creed,  you  admit,  may  have 
a  restricted  interest,  as  affording  an  insight  into  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  people  which  holds  it ;  but  you  deem  it  worth- 
less as  a  guide  to  absolute  truth.  The  question,  you  maintain, 
is  not.  What  was  believed  by  the  primitive  Christians  at  large  1 
The  question  is.  What  was  taught  by  the  well-instructed  teachers 
of  the  early  Church  ?  Did  the  creed  of  the  people,  with  all  its 
impulsiveness  and  rhetoric,  keep  within  the  lines  of  the  grave, 
reserved,  measured,  hesitating,  cautious  language  of  the  higher 
minds  of  primitive  Christendom  1 

Now  here,  my  brethren,  I  might  fairly  take  exception  to  your 
distinction  between  a  popular  and  an  educated  creed,  as  in  fact 
inapplicable  to  the  genius  and  circumstances  of  early  Christianity. 
Are  not  your  criteria  really  derived  from  your  conceptions  of 
modem  societies,  political  and  religious  \  It  was  once  said  of  an 
ancient  state,  that  each  of  its  citizens  was  so  identified  with  the 
corporate  spirit  and  political  action  of  his  country,  as  to  be  in 
fact  a  statesman.  And  in  the  primitive  Church,  it  was  at  least 
approximately  true  that  every  Christian,  through  the  intensity 
and  intelligence  of  the  popular  faith,  was  a  sound  divine.  Men 
did  not  then  die  for  rhetorical  phrases,  any  more  than  they 
would  do  so  now;  and  if  the  martyrs  were,  as  a  rule,  men  of  the 
people,  it  is  also  notorious  that  not  a  few  among  them  were 
bishops  and  theologians  of  repute.  But  that  we  may  do  justice 
to  the  objection,  let  us  enquire  briefly  what  the  great  Church 
teachers  of  the  first  three  centuries  have  taught  respecting  the 
Higher  and  Eternal  Nature  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  here  let  us  remark,  first  of  all,  that  a  chain  of  representa- 
tive writers,  reaching  from  the  sub-apostoHc  to  the  Nicene  age, 
does  assert,  in  strong  and  explicit  language,  the  belief  of  the 
Church  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Ood. 

Thus  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch  dwells  upon  our  Lord's  Divine 
Nature  as  a  possession  of  the  Church,  and  of  individual  Chris- 
tians ;  he  calls  Jesus  Christ  *  my  God,' '  our  Ood.'  '  Jesus  Christ 
our  God,'  he  says,  *  was  carried  in  the  womb  of  Mary  k.'     The 

^  Ad  Eph.  18:  ^  7&P  66bs  ^/uwy  *Iij(rovs  h  Xpurrhs  iKuo^opiOTi  ^rh  Mapiau 
Cf.  Ibid.  7  :  iy  (rapid  y€y6fi€yo5  B€6s, 

vn]  Ee  a 
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Blood  of  Jesus  is  the  Blood  of  God^.      IgnatiiiB    desires  to 
imitate  the  sufferings  of  his  God  ^,    The  sub-apoBtolic  anthor  of 
the  Letter  to  Diognetus  teaches  that '  the  Father  hath  sent  to 
men,  not  one  of  His  seiTants,  whether  man  or  angel,  but  the 
very  Architect  and  Author  of  all  things,  hy  Whom  all  has  been 
ordered  and  settled,  and  on  Whom  all  depends. . . .  He  has  sent 
Him  as  being  Gk)d  °.'     And  because  He  is  Gk)d,  His  Advent  is 
a  real  revelation  of  God ;  He  has  shewn  Himself  to  men,  and 
by  faith  men  have  seen  and  known  their  God  o.     St.  Polycarp 
appeals  to  Him  as  to  the  Everlasting  Son  of  GodP  ;  all  things  on 
earfch  and  in  heaven,  all  spirits  obey  Him  <i ;  He  is  the  Author 
of  our  justification ;    He  is  the  Object  of  our  hope  i*.     Justin 
Martyr  maintains  that  the  Word  is  the  First-bom  of  Gt)d,  and  so 
God " ;  that  He  appeared  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ^ ;  that  He  is  sometimes  called  the 
Glory  of  the  Lord,  sometimes  the  Son,  sometimes  the  Wisdom, 
sometimes  the   Angel,   sometimes   God  v.     St:  Justin    argues 
against  Tryphon  that  if  the  Jews  had  attentively  considered 
what  the  prophets  have  written,  they  would  not  have  denied 
that  Christ  is  God  and  the  Only  Son  of  the  Unbegotten  Gk)d  ». 
He  maintains  that  the  Word  is  Himself  the  witness  to  His  own 


'  Eph.  I :  iyaCwKvprfiiravrts  4v  cUfxari  rov  6cov. 

™  B>om.  6 :  ivirpi^ari  /jloi  ixiixr]T^v  thai  rod  irdBous  rov  0€ov  fjufu, 

1  Ep.  ad  Diogn.  7 :    avrhs  6  vamoKpdrwp  koX  tramoKriffrns  icai  hSparoi 

debs oh  KaOdirep  &y  ris  tlKdaeifi/f  avdp<&irois  vin\p4rT)v  rivk  ir4fi^as  ^ 

&yy€\oyf  fj  ApxoyTOf  ^  rtu^  rav  dieir6yr(ay  tA  iiriyeiOf  fj  rivh,  rS>v  irerifrrev- 
fi4yup  rhs  iv  ovpavo7s  iioiK'{j<r€ts,  a\\*  avrhv  rhv  rex^^'^V*'  Kol  Brjixiovpyhp  rm 
^\ay  ,,..&$  &€hy  lir€/u\|/6)',  cos  vphs  hvOp^ovs  ^vefirpey,  &s  (Ti&^cov  ^ir€/ii^cv. 

®  Ep.  ad  Diogn.  o.  8 :  ris  ykp  8Aws  aySpc&vtoy  i}vlararo  rl  iror  icrrl  Qehs, 
vpiv  avrhy  iKdew  ....  &ydp<&ira)V  8(  ouScls  oijre  elSty  oijr€  iyy^piaty,  avrhs  fil 
tavrhy  diredei^ev,  ^TreSei^e  Sc  SiA  Trl(rT€as,  ^  /xdyri  Sfhy  idety  arvjKfX^P^*'^' 

P  Epist.  Ecd.  Smym.  de  Mart.  S.  Polyc.  n.  1 4. 

fl  Ad  Phil.  2 :  "^Hi  inrerdyri  rh.  irdyra  hrovpdyia  Ka\  4-irlyfta*  $  iratra  «>o^ 
\arp€vfi.     In  Phil.  6 :  rov  Kvplov  Koi  &€ov  apparently  refers  to  Ohrist. 

'  Ibid.  8  :  dSioAciirTws  ody  irpoaKaprepufiey  rf  i\vidi  rjfx&y  Ktd  ry  h^fta^Soyi 
r^s  diKaiotrvyris  7)piS)y,  ts  4<m  Xpurrhs  *lr](rovs, 

■  Apol.  i.  n.  63 :  hs  AAyos  K(d  irptarSroKos  &y  rov  6€oD,  koH.  Sehs  iirdpx^u 

*  Ibid. 

"  See  the  argiunent  of  the  whole  passage,  Contr.  Tryph.  57-61  :  hipxh^ 
Trph  irdyray  rS>y  Krur/xdray  6  Sfhs  y€y4yyrfK€  Ziyafxiv  riya  i^  eavrov  \oyiK^yg 
firis  Ka\  8({|o  Kvpiov  tnrh  rov  Hy^vfiaros  rod  *Aylov  koA cirat,  vore  Se  Tihs,  irort 
dt  :Zo4>ia,  irorh  5€  "AyytKos,  vorh  Se  @€6s. 

•  Ibid.  136:  6t  ytyo-fiKort  tA  elpr\yL€va  vtrh  rS>y  Trpo<P'rirSiyf  ovk  hy  i^ripycTaOc 
avrhy  tlyai  &fhy  rov  fi6vov  koI  iryeyy^rov  0coO  'Ti6y.  Cf.  Ibid.  63 :  irpoarKvvrj^ 
rSs — Kttl  0€({y.  Justin  expresses  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  distinct  Personality 
by  the  plurase  &€hs  'drfpos  i^idfi^  &W*  ov  yydofiii  (Ibid.  56). 

[  LECT. 
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Divine  Generation  of  the  Father  1 ;  and  that  the  reality  of  His 
Sonship  is  itself  a  sufficient  evidence  of  His  True  Divinity'. 
Tatian  is  aware  that  the  Greeks  deem  the  fedth  of  the  Church 
utter  folly;  but  he  nevertheless  will  assert  that  Ood  has  ap- 
peared  on  earth  in  a  human  form  a.  Athenagoras  proclaims 
with  special  emphasis  the  oneness  of  the  Word  with  the  Father, 
as  Creator  and  Euler  of  the  universe  b.  Melito  of  Sardis  speaks 
of  Jesus  as  being  both  Ood  and  Man  ^ :  '  Christians,'  he  says, 
^  do  not  worship  senseless  stones,  as  do  the  heathen,  but  God  and 
His  Christ,  Who  is  Gk)d  the  Word  d.'  St.  Irenseus  perhaps  re- 
presents the  purest  and  deepest  stream  of  apostolic  doctrine 
which  flowed  from  St.  John  through  Polycarp  into  the  Western 
Church.  St.  Irenaeus  speaks  of  Christ  as  sharing  the  Name  of 
the  only  true  God.  He  maintains  against  the  Yalentinians  that 
the  Divine  Name  in  its  strictest  sense  was  not  given  to  any 
angel ;  and  that  when  in  Scripture  the  Name  of  God  is  given  to 
any  other  than  God  Himself  there  is  always  some  explanatory 
epithet  or  clause  in  order  to  shew  that  the  full  sense  of  the  word 
is  not  intended  ®.  None  is  directly  called  God  save  God  the 
Father  of  all  things  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  ^.  In  both  Testa- 
ments Christ  is  preached  as  God  and  Lord,  as  the  King  Eternal, 
as  the  Only-begotten,  as  the  Word  Incarnates.     If  Christ  is 


7  Gontr.  Tryph.  6i  :  /xoprvp^o'et  8/  /tot  b  ASyos  lijs  aoipica  ainhs  Ar  oZros 
b  06^5  dirb  Tov  Tlarphs  ray  ^\<i)y  ytym/iBtis, 

*  Ibid.  126;  Apolog.  i.  63. 

*  Adv.  Grsec.  c.  ai :  oh  yitp  fiupalyofAey,  Mp§s''E\\riy€s,  obhh  K'fipous  kitarf- 
y4?\Xofji€yf  &€hy  4v  cLvBpi&irov  fiop^  yeyoyeycu,  Gf.  Ibid.  n.  13:  rov  X€ir6y' 
Boros  &€ov, 

^  Legat.  n.  10 :  -Kphs  avrov  yhp  kolL  ZC  ahrov  vdyra  4y4yero,  byhs  Sptos  rov 
Tiarphs  Koi  rov  Tlov, 

^  See  EuB.  Hist.  Eccl.  y.  a8.  Compare  the  magnificent  passage  from 
St.  Melito*s  treatise  on  Faith,  given  in  Oureton*B  Spicilegimn  Syriaonm, 
pp.  53,  54,  and  quoted  by  Westcott  on  the  Canon,  p.  196. 

^  Apol.  apud  Auct.  Chron.  Pasch.  (Gall.  tom.  i.  p.  678) :  oVk  4<rfikv  \l$e»y 
ovdefjilay  aXaBriffiy  ^x^vruy  dfpavtvrtd,  aWii  lUvov  0coS  rov  xph  vdyrup  Ktd 
iirl  irdyray,  Kod  in  rov  Xpiffrov  avrov  6pro5  0tov  ASyov  wph  cudayay  ifffuy 
dpTfirKfvrai.    Bouth,  Bel.  Sacr.  i..ii8,  133. 

*  Adv.  HsBr.  iii.  6,  n.  3. 

'  Ibid.  iii.  6,  n.  a :  '  Nemo  igitur  alius  Deus  nominatur,  ant  Dominus 
appellatur  nisi  qui  est  omnium  Deus  et  Dominus,  qui  et  Moysi  dixit,  Ego 
sum  Qui  sum, . . . .  et  Hujus  Filius  Jesus  Christus.'  Cf.  iii.  8,  n.  3 :  '  Deus 
Solus.' 

'  Ibid.  iii.  19,  n.  a :  '  Quoniam  autem  Ipse  propria  prseter  omnes  qui 
fuerunt  tunc  homines,  Deus,  et  Dominus,  et  Bex  .^Stemus  et  Unigenitus, 
et  Verbum  Incamatum  prsedicatur,  et  a  prophetis  omnibus  et  apostolis,  et 
ab  ipso  Spiritu,  adest  videre  omnibus  qui  vel  modicum  veritatis  attigerint.* 
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woni)iipped  1),  ii*  CkriBt  foi^ves  Bins',  if  Christ  is  Mediator  be- 
tween God  aud  man^,  this  is  because  He  ib  really  a  Divine 
IVrson. 

Aud  if  from  Gaul  we  pass  to  Africa,  and  from  the  second  to 
the  third  coutury,  the  force  and  number  of  primitive  testimonies 
to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  increase  upon  us  so  rapidly  as  to 
render  it  impossible  that  we  should  do  more  than  glance  at  a 
few  of  tlie  more  prominent.     At  Alexandria  we  find  dement 
speaking  of  That  Living  God  Who  suffered  and  Who  is  adored  1; 
of  the  Word«  Who  is  both  God  and  man,  and  the  Author  of  all 
blessings  >>' ;  of  God  the  Saviour  >^,  Who  saves  us,  as  being  the 
Author  and  Archetype  of  all  existing  beings.     Clement  alludes 
to  our  Loi-d's  Divinity  as   explaining  His  equality  with   the 
Father  o,  His  prescience  during  His  Human  l2feP,  His  revela- 
tion of  the  Father  to  men  4.     Origen  maintains  Christ's  true 
Divinity  against  the  contemptuous  criticisms  of  Celsus  i*.    Origen 
more  than  once   uses  the   expression  'the  God  Jesus'.'      He 
teaches  that  the  Word,  the  Image  of  God,  is  God*;    that  the 
Sou  is  as  truly  Almighty  as  the  Father  ^ ;  that  Christ  is  the 
Very  Word,  the   Absolute  Wisdom,  the  Absolute   Truth,  the 
Absolute  l^ighteousness  Itself  x.     Christ,  according  to  Origen, 
possesses  all  the  attributes  of  Deity  7;  God  is  contemplated  in 

^  Adv.  Hrer.  iii.  9,  a.     '  Thas  [obtuleront  magi]  quoniam  Dens.* 

»  Ibid.  V.  17,  n.  3.  ^  Ibid.  iii.  18,  7. 

'  Protrept.  10,  §  106 :  irlffTfvffov,  &y0pvK€,  avBp^t^  kolL  de^i,  t^  irad6vTi  «a2 
trpoaKvyov/x4v(i>  0e^  ^uvTi, 

^  Ibid.  I ,  §  7 :  avrhs  ovtos  6  A6yo%,  6  fi6vos  l^<p»,  &f6s  re  ircd  HyOpmwos, 
arrdtnoov  r^fuu  aXrios  kyaQStv 

n  Strom,  ii.  9,  §  45  :  ©ey  ^^  ^wrrtpt ;  Ibid.  ▼.  6,  §  38 :  i  06^s  Sonr^p  kckAi^ 
fi€POS,  rj  TUP  ii\(OP  apxht  ^fis  air€iK6vi<Trcu  fihv  4k  rov  &€ov  rod  aopdrou  Tpt&rii 
Ka\  Trph  al^vtap,  rer^ircoKfv  5^  reb  jU€0'  tavr^p  &irajrra  yip6ix€pa, 

°  Protrept.  lo,  §  l  lo :  &  <f>cuf€p(&raros  ft»T«$  ©ebs,  6  t^  AeawSTp  r&p  i\c»p 

P  Qais  Div.  Salv.  6 :  irpoeTSe  &s  Sehs,  &  fi^Wei  di€p(arri6'ft(rta'eou. 
4  Peed.  i.  8.     We  know  God  from  our  knowledge  of  Jesus — 4k  rfrvrdyris 
laoffdipovs, 

■■  Contr,  Cels.  li.  9,  16  sqq. ;  vii.  53,  etc.    But  iii.  28  is  less  satisfactory. 

•  e€hp  *lv(rovp,  Ibid.  v.  51 ;  vi.  66.         **  Select,  in  Gen.     In  (Jen.  ix.  6. 
°  Princ.  I.  ii.  n.  10 :  ' Ut  autem  unam  eandemque  Omnipotentiam  Patris 

et  Filii  esse  cognoscas,  sicut  unus  atque  idem  est  cum  Patre  Deus  et  Domi- 
nus,  audi  hoc  modo  Johannem  in  Apocalypsi  diccntem :  Hsec  dixit  Dominus 
Deus,  qui  est  et  qui  erat,  et  qui  venturus  est,  Omnipotens ;  qui  enim  ven- 
turus  est,  quis  est  alius  nisi  Christus.* 

*  Contr.  Cels.  iii,  41 :  avT6\oyos,  avroao<pia,  avroa\-f)d€ia.  Ibid.  ▼.  39: 
aifTodiKaioavvrjs. 

^  In  Jerem.  Hom.  viii.  n.  a :    vdfra  yh^  '6(ra  rod  &€ov,  roiavra  4p  ain-^ 
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the  contemplation  of  Christ  \  Christ's  Incarnation  is  like  the 
economical  language  of  parables  which  describe  Almighty  God 
as  if  He  were  a  human  being.  So  real  is  Christ's  Deity,  that 
His  assumption  of  our  Nature,  like  the  speech  of  a  parable,  is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  only  a  condescension  to  fjiite  intelligences^. 
There  is  no  Highest  Good  in  existence  which  is  superior  to 
Christ  l> ;  as  Very  God,  Christ  is  present  in  all  the  world ;  He 
is  present  with  every  man®.  Origen  continually  closes  his 
Homilies  with  a  doxology  to  our  Lord ;  and  he  can  only  account 
for  refusal  to  believe  in  His  Divinity  by  the  hypothesis  of  some 
kind  of  mental  obliquity^.  Tertullian's  language  is  fuU  of 
Funic  fire,  but  in  speaking  of  Christ's  Divinity  he  is  dealing 
with  opponents  who  would  force  him  to  be  accurate,  even  if 
there  were  not  a  higher  motive  for  accuracy.  Tertullian  antici- 
pates the  Homoousion  in  terms :  Christ,  he  says,  is  called  God, 
by  reason  of  His  oneness  of  substance  with  God  ^,  Christ  alone 
is  begotten  of  God  ^;  He  is  God  and  Lord  over  all  men  8.  Ter- 
tullian argues  at  length  that  an  Incarnation  of  God  is  possible^; 
he  dwells  upon  its  consequences  in  language  which  must  appear 
paradoxical  to  unbelief  or  half-belief  but  which  is  natui'al  to  a 
sincere  and  intelligent  faith  in  its  reality.     Tertullian  speaks  of 

iari,  6  Xpurr6s  4(rri  ao<l>la  rod  0€ov  .  •  •  •  ainhs  atroKinpuxris,  ahrhs  tpp6vri<ri5 
iari  Beov, 

*  In  Joan.  t.  xxxii.  n.  l8:  Otupfirai  yiip  iv  r^  li.6y^f  tvri  ec^  koX  eiicSin 
rod  @€ov  aopdrov, 

*  In  Matt.  t.  xvii.  n.  ao :  fioirep  6  Behs  hvOpdmovs  oIkovo/aQp  &s  4y  wapa- 
$o\ous  Aydparros  \4yeraif  rdxa  94  wvs  Koi  yiwerai*  o^tos  jcal  b  ^ar^p  irporiyoih 
ix4va>s  Tlhs  &v  rod  Bcov  Koi  0€6s  ivriv,  koH  tibs  rris  iydmis  avrov,  Koi  elK^^p 
rov  6eoS  rov  itopdrou'  ob  fifyei  9h  iv  ^  iari  rrporfyovfjiivas,  dKKh  yiverat  icar* 
olKOPOixlay  rov  iv  rrapafioKcus  \eyoix4you  dudpdnrov  tvrtos  8c  0cot/,  Ttbs  dyOpdvou 
Karh  rh  fjufji€i(rdai,  ^rov  dvdp<&irov5  oIkovoix^,  rhy  Be6y  K€y6p.tyov  4y  irapafioKais 
Kol  yiyS/xeyoy  &y0ponrov. 

^  In  Joan.  t.  i.  n.  1 1 :  oh  ffuamireov  .  . .  rhy  fitra  rhy  Uar4pa  r&y  ^\uy 
Behy  AiyoVf  ohZeyhs  yhp  iKarrov  iyaBov  koI  rovro  rh  itryoBSy, 

"  Ibid.  t.  vi.  n.  15 :  ho^o\oylay  irtpl  riis  vporryovfi^yTis  outrias  XptoroO  811}- 
7€7tou,  Bri  Biyofuy  roffwurrjy  4x^h  ^^  ^^^  h6paros  etvoA  rp  0€i6rriri  ahrov, 
irap^y  rrayrl  &y$p(&irtp^  iravrl  9h  koX  r^  i\ep  K6<rfjL^  avii,itapeKTHv6p.€Vos. 

^  Oontr.  Cels.  iii.  29. 

*  Apol.  0.  21 :  'Huno  ex  Deo  prolatum  didicimus,  et  prolatione  genera- 
turn,  et  idcirco  Filium  Dei,  et  Deiun  dictum  ex  unitate  substantia,*  See 
Lect.  YII.  p.  390.  Ibid. :  '  Quod  de  Deo  profectum  est,  Deus  est,  et  Dei 
Filius,  etUnuB  ambo/  Adv.  Prax.  4:  'Filium  non  aliunde  deduce,  Bed 
de  substantia  Patris.*  Ibid.  3:  'Gonsortibus  [Filio  et  Spiritn  Saiioto] 
substantise  Patris.' 

'  Adv.  Prax.  7 :  *  Solus  ex  Deo  genitus.* 

«  Adv.  Jud.  7 :  'Ohristus  omnibus  Deus  et  Dominus  mit,*    €%  c.  la. 

^  Cf .  De  Came  Christi,  c,  3,  4. 
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a  Crucified  God ' ;  of  the  Blood  of  Gkxl,  as  the  price  of  our  re- 
dempt  ion  ^.  Christians,  he  sayB,  belieye  in  a  Gk>d  Who  was  dead, 
and  Who  neTertheless  reigns  for  ever^.  Bt.  Cyprian  argues 
that  those  who  helieye  in  Christ's  power  to  make  a  temple  of 
the  human  soul  must  needs  helieye  in  His  Divinity.;  nothing 
but  utter  blindness  or  wickedness  can  account  for  a  refiisal  to 
ailmit  this  truth  >».  St.  Hippolytus  had  urged  it  against  Jews 
and  Sabellians  ^ ;  Amobius  determines  to  indent  it  upon  the 
pagan  mind  by  dint  of  constant  repetition  ®.  Theonas  of  Alex- 
andria instructs  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  librarianBhip  how 
he  may  gradually  teach  it  to  his  pagan  master  p.  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  yehemently  repudiates  as  a  cruel  scandal  the 
report  of  his  having  denied  it  <i.  St.  Peter  of  Alexandria  would 
prove  it  from  an  examination  of  Christ's  miracles'.  For  the 
rest,  St.  Methodius  of  Tyre  may  represent  the  fiedth  of  westexn 

'  Adv.  Mmtc.  !i.  27 :  '  Demn  cmcifixom.* 

^  Ad  Uxcff.  ii.  3 :  'Non  sumus  nostri,  sed  pretio  empti,  et  qnali  prstiof 
Sanguine  Dei.* 

^  Adv.  Marc.  ii.  16:  '  CHuistianonmi  eet  etiam  Demn  mortunm  areden^ 
et  tamen  viventem  in  sevo  evorum.* 

**  £p.  73,  ad  Jubaianam,  la :  'Si  peocatonun  reminazn  conaecatiu  est 
.  .  .  et  templum  Dei  factum  est,  qusro  cujus  Dei  f  Si  Greatorisy  non  potnlt 
in  eum  qui  non  oredidit.  Si  Christi,  neo  ejus  fieri  potest  tonplum  qui 
nogat  Deum  Christum.*  Cf.  Ep.  74,  c.  6 :  '  Quae  verb  est  animae  cnatas^ 
que  pravitasi,  iidei  unitatem  de  Deo  Patre,  et  de  Jesu  Christi  Domini  et 
Dei  nostri  traditione  venientem  nolle  agnoscere,*  &c. 

■  Adv.  Jud.  c.  6 :  debs  tiv  a\ridiym.  Contr.  Noet.  c.  6 :  oZros  S  &y  M 
Tfdvrwif  eci>s  ianv  Arycc  yhp  out»  fierii,  irafilhj(rlas'  Ildvra  fioi  irctpaSdBoreu 
inrh  rov  UarpSs.  '6  &u  iw\  vdmay  &€hs  cvKoyrirhSf*  y€y4yriTcu,  Ktd  AyBpcoiros 
yfy6/jL€vos,  B€6s  iarip  cts  rohs  alayas.  Apud  Bouth,  Opusc.  i.  p.  59.  And 
c.  1 7 :  ®fhs  A6yos  &r*  ohpaofSav  KarriKQiv  its  r^v  ayi(xy  itapB^vov,  Adv. 
Beron.  et  Helic.  n.  2  :  6  rCov  ZKav  0€os  is  later :  cf.  Doll.  Hipp,  and  Call. 
E.  T.  p.  295.     In  E118.  V.  28,  He  is  called  our  i^(nrKarfxyos  0€df. 

•  Adv.  Gent.  ii.  60 :  '  Ideo  Christus,  licet  vobis  invitis,  Deus ;  Deus 
inquam  Christus — hoc  enim  ssepe  dicendum  est,  ut  infidelium  disdliat  et 
disrumpatur  auditus — Dei  principis  jussione  loqnens  sub  hominis  fonnft.' 
Ibid.  i.  53:  'Deus  ille  sublimis  fuit;  Deus  radice  ab  intimft^  Deus  ab 
incognitis  regnis,  et  ab  omnium  principe  Deus  sospitator  est  missus.* 

P  Apud  Bouth,  Bel.  Sacr.  iii.  p.  443 ;  Ep.  ad  Lucian.  Cubicul.  Prsepos. 
c.  7  :  '  Interdum  et  divinas  scripturas  laudare  conabitur  ....  laudabitur  et 
interim  Evangelium  Apostolusque  pro  divinis  oraculis:  insurgere  potent 
Christi  mentio,  explicabitur  pauUatim  ejus  sola  Divinitas.' 

«  Ep.  ad  Dionys.  Bom.  apud  S.  Atluui.  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  255 :  koL  8t*  iXKnis 
iintrroKris  ^ypw^fo,  iv  dts  ffA67|a  Ktd  h  irpo^4pov(riv  llyK\rifia  kot^  ^fiov,  xltevSos 
hv,  &s  oif  Keyovros  rhv  Xptarhy  dfjLOOvaioy  flpou  ry  Scy. 

'  Apud  Bouth,  Bel.  Sac.  iv.  48 :  rh.  Bh  <nifAt'ia  trdma  h  4-iro(r}<r€  Kot  at 
Svy<i,u(is  SfiKyv<riv  avrhy  Qeby  tlycu  ivaydpayiHia'ayra,  rii  (rvyafA<p6T€pa  roivvy 
HflifyvT^i'  Hri  8cbs  ^v  <piv€i,  kcU  y4yoy€y  liydpwiros  <p6<T€t, 
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Asia";  the  martyred  Felix  that  of  the  Roman  chair ^;  and, 
to  omit  other  illustrations  ^^  the  letter  of  the  Council  to  Paulus 
of  Samosata  summarizes  the  belief  both  of  eastern  and  western 
Christendom  during  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century  *. 

This  language  of  the  preceding  centuries  does  in  effect  and 
substance  anticipate  the  Nicene  decision.  When  once  the 
question  of  Christ's  Divinity  had  been  raised  in  the  metaphysical 
form  which  the  Homoousion  presupposes,  no  other  answer  was 
possible,  unless  the  Nicene  fathers  had  been  prepared  to  renounce 
the  most  characteristic  teaching  of  their  predecessors.  Certainly 
it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  the  Catholic  language  of  earlier 
writers  had  been  *  mere  rhetoric,'  and  could,  as  such,  be  disre- 
garded. What  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  charge  of  *  rhetoric  * 
which  is  brought  so  freely  against  the  early  Christian  fathers  ? 
It  really  amounts  to  saying  that  a  succession  of  men  who  were 
at  least  intelligent  and  earnest,  were  nevertheless,  when  writing 
upon  the  subject  which  lay  nearest  to  their  hearts,  wholly  unable 
to  command  that  amount  of  jealous  self-control,  and  cautious 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  language,  which  might  save  them  from 
misrepresenting  their  most  fundamental  convictions.  Let  us 
ask  ourselves  whether  this  judgment  be  morally  probable  f 
Doubtless  the  fathers  felt  strongly,  and,  being  sincere  men,  they 
wrote  as  they  felt.  But  they  were  not  always  exhorting  or 
declaiming  or  perorating :  they  wrote,  at  times,  in  the  temper  of 
cold  unimpassioned  reasoners,  who  had  to  dispute  their  giound 
inch  by  inch  with  pagan  or  heretical  opponents.  TertuUian  is 
not  always  *  fervid ' ;  St.  Chrysostom  is  not  always  eloquent ; 
Origen  does  not  allegorize  under  all  circumstances ;  St.  Ambrose 
can  interpret  Scripture  literally  and  morally  as  well  as  mystically. 
The  fathers  were  not  a  uniform  series  of  poets  or  transcenden- 
talists.     Many  of  them  were  eminently  practical,  or,  if  you  will, 

*  De  Syxneon.  et  Annft,  n.  6 :  "Xh  Oebf  vpcoros,  f/Awpoo'Oiy  vov  ovk  4yevtrfi$7i 
Behs  &A\os  iK  &€ov  Uarphs,  koI  fitrii  ffov  oitK  ttrrai  &AAos  tihs  r^  Uarpl 
6ixoo6(rios  ica2  6fx6rifios.  n.  8:  8t&  rov  fAopoyetfovs  Ktd  iTrapctWdterov  Koi 
dfioovaiou  UaidSs  <rov  r^y  Kirpwariy  fijuy  7roiii<rdfieyos,  n.  I4 :  <pcos  ii\ri6iyhy 
4k  iptorhs  aXridiuoVf  6cbs  &\ri$tyhs  4k  Btov  aKridtyov,     Qaoted  by  Klee. 

*  Ep.  ad  Mazimin.  Epp.  et  Gler.  Alex. :  '  De  Verbi  autem  Incamatione 
et  fide  credimus  in  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  ex  Viigine  MariH 
natum,  quod  Ipse  est  sempitemus  Dei  Filius  et  Verbum,  non  autem  homo 
a  Deo  assumptus,  ut  alius  sit  ab  Dlo ;  neque  enim  hominem  assumpsit  Dei 
Filius,  ut  alius  ab  ipso  exsistat.  Sed  cum  perfectus  Deus  esset,  factus  est 
simul  Homo  Perfectus  ex  Virgine  Incarnatus.*  Labbe  et  Coss.  Gone.  iii.  511. 

»  Of.  more  especially  St.Gr^.  Thaumaturgus,  Orat.  Panegyr.  in  Ori* 
genem,  n.  4;  Lact.  Div.  Inst.  iv.  a  2,  29. 

^  Labbe  et  Coss.  i.  845-8110. 
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prosaic ;  and  they  continually  wrote  in  view  of  hostile  criticism, 
as  well  as  in  obedience  to  strong  personal  convictions.  To  men 
like  Justin,  Origen,  and  Cyprian  the  question  of  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord  was  one  of  an  interest  quite  as  pressing  and  practical 
as  any  that  moves  the  leaders  of  political  or  commercial  or  scien- 
tific opinion  in  the  England  of  to-day.  And  when  men  write 
with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  moreover  believe  that  the 
endless  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures  depends  in  no  slight 
degree  upon  the  conscientious  accuracy  with  which  they  express 
themselves,  they  are  not  likely  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
writing  for  the  miserable  object  of  mere  rhytbmical  effect ;— they 
may  say  what  others  deem  strong  and  startling  things  without 
being,  in  the  depreciatory  sense  of  the  term,  '  rhetorical.' 

But, — ^to  be  just, — ^those  who  insist  most  eagerly  upon  the 
'  rhetorical '  shortcomings  of  the  fathers,  are  not  accustomed  to 
deny  to  them  under  all  circumstances  the  credit  of  writing  with 
intelligence  and  upon  principle.  If,  for  example,  a  father  uses 
expressions,  however  inadvertently  or  provisionally,  which  appear 
to  contradict  the  general  current  of  Church  teaching,  he  is  at 
once  welcomed  as  a  serious  writer  who  is  entitled  to  marked  and 
respectful  attention.  Critics  who  lay  most  stress  upon  the 
charge  of  unprincipled  rhetoric  as  brought  against  the  fathers 
are  often  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  argument  which 
screens  the  fathers  and  which  they  themselves  reject.  '  Give 
that  argument,*  they  say,  *  its  full  and  honest  scope.  If  the  Nicene 
fathers  were  not  mere  rhetoricians,  neither  were  the  ante-Nicene. 
If  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  the  Gregories  are  to  be  taken  at  their 
word,  so  are  Justin  Martyr,  Clement,  Origen,  and  their  contem« 
poraries.  If  the  orthodox  language  of  one  period  is  not  rhetoric, 
then  the  doubtful  or  unorthodox  language  of  another  period  is 
not  rhetoric.  If  for  the  moment  we  admit  the  principle  upon 
which  you  are  insisting,  we  claim  that  it  shall  be  applied  impar- 
tially,— to  the  second  century  as  to  the  fourth,  to  the  language 
which  is  said  to  favour  Arius,  no  less  than  to  the  language  which 
is  insisted  upon  by  the  friends  of  Athanasius.' 

'  Is  it  not  notorious,'  men  ask,  '  that  some  ante-Nicene  writers 
at  times  use  language  which  falls  short  of,  if  it  does  not  contra- 
dict, the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Council  1  Does  not  St.  Justin 
Martyr,  for  instance,  speak  of  the  Son  as  subserving  the  Father's 
Will  y  %  nay,  as  being  begotten  of  Him  at  His  Will  ^  %    Does  not 

7  Tryph.  126:    6ir7ip€rwy  ry  fiovK^  axnov,     Cf.  Athan.  Treat,  i.  118, 
note  n. 
■  Ibid.  128.     But  cf.  Athan.  Treat,  ii.  p.  486,  note^. 
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Justin  even  speak  of  Christ  a4B  "another  God  under  the  Creator*^?" 
Do  not  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Theophilus,  and  St.  Hippolytns 
apply  the  language  of  Scripture  respecting  the  generation  of  the 
Word  to  His  manifestation  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  as  a  dis- 
tinct being  from  Gk)d  t  Do  they  not  so  distinguish  between  the 
Xoyor  €v8idBeTot  and  the  \6yot  7rpo(l)opiK6s  as  to  imply  that  the 
Word  was  hypostatized  only  at  the  creation  b?  Does  not  Clement 
of  Alexandria  implicitly  style  the  Word  the  Second  Principle  of 
things  ^  t  Does  he  not  permit  himself  to  say  that  the  Nature  of 
the  Son  is  mast  close  to  the  Sole  Almighty  One  ^ )  Although 
Origen  first  spoke  of  the  Saviour  as  being  "  ever-begotten  ®,"  has 
he  not,  amidst  much  else  that  is  questionable,  contrasted  the 
Son,  as  the  immediate  Creator  of  the  world,  with  the  Father  as 
the  original  Creator')  Did  not  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  use 
language  which  he  was  obliged  to  account  for,  and  which  is  re- 
pudiated by  St.  Basil  s  t  Was  not  Lucian  of  Antioch  excommu- 
nicated, and,  martyr  though  he  was,  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
an  heterodox  sectl^t  Is  not  Tertidlian  said  to  be  open  to  the 
charge  that  he  combated  Praxeas  with  arguments  which  did 
the  work  of  AriusM  Has  he  not,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the 
Monarchianist  confusion  of  Persons,  spoken  of  the  Son  as  a 
"  derivation  from,  and  portion  of,  the  whole  Substance  of  the 
Father  k,"  or  even  as  if  He  once  was  not  1 1  Does  any  Catholic 
writer  undertake  to  apologise  for  the  expressions  of  Lactan- 
tius.    Has  not  recent  criticism  tended  somewhat  to  enhance  the 

•  Dial,  contr.  Tryph.  o.  56 :  0€^j  trtpos  ^h  rhy  xotrrHir, 

^  Petav.  3.  6 ;  Newnum's  Arians,  p.  106.    But  see  Athan.  Treat,  i.  115, 

note  z ;  and  BuU,  Def.  Fid.  Nio.  iii.  5.  6.  7,  8. 
«  Strom,  lib.  vii.  5,  p.  509,  apud  Pet. :  he^tpor  dnov, 
^  Ibid.  3,  p.  504 :    7}  Ttov  <f>w'ts,  71  T^  /jL6y^  ncunoKpdropi  irpoo'cxcoTiiTi}. 

BuU,  Def.  Fid.  Nio.  ii.  6,  6. 

*  &  "Xorr^p  ael  ytpvarai,     Apud  Bouth,  Bel.  Sacr.  It.  354. 

'  Orig.  contr.  OeU.  vi.  60,  apud  Petav.  de  Trin.  i.  4,  5 :  rhv  p\v  vpofftxois 
Srifuovpyhy  clvai  rhy  Ti6y  rod  Beou  A6yov  Ktd  axnrepfi  atnoupyhv  rod  K6<rpjov' 
rhv  h\  tldrtpa  .  .  .  flpai  irp^ots  ^p.iovpy6v, 

9  Cf.  Pet.  de  Trin.  i.  4,  10 ;  St.  Baa.  £p.  9.     Bat  cf.  Athan.  Sent.  Dion. 

^  Alexander  ap.  Theodoret.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  4;  Pet.  de  Trin.  i.  4,  13. 

'  Petavius  attacks  him  especially  on  the  score  of  this  treatise.  De  Trin. 
i.  5,  3 :  'Opinionem  ezplicat  suam/  says  Petayins,  'quae  etiam  Arianorum 
hseresim  impietate  et  absnrditate  superat.'  For  a  &irer  estimate,  see  Klee, 
Dogmeageschichte,  ii.  c.  a. 

^  Adv.  Prax.  0. 9:  'Pater  enim  tota  Substantia  est,  Filius  verb  derivatio 
totius  et  portio.'  See  the  remarks  of  Baur,  Dogmengeschichte,  i.  444,  to 
which,  however,  a  study  of  the  context  will  yield  a  sufficient  answer ;  e.  g. 
0.  8 :  '  Sermo  in  Patre  semper  ....  nunquam  separatus  a  Patre.* 

'  Adv.  Hermpg.  c.  3.     See  Bull,  Def.  iii.  10.    Gomp.  Ibid.  ii.  7. 
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reputation  of  Petavius  at  the  expense  of  Bishop  Bull  ™ )  Nay,  is 
not  Bull's  great  work  itself  an  illustration  of  what  is  at  least  the 
fyri/md  facie  state  of  the  case  %  Does  it  not  presuppose  a  consider- 
able apparent  discrepancy  between  some  ante-Nicene  and  the 
post-Nicene  writers?  Is  it  not  throughout  explanatory  and 
apologetic  1  Can  we  deny  that  out  of  Sie  long  list  of  writers 
whom  Bull  reyiews,  he  has,  for  one  cause  or  another,  to  explain 
the  language  of  nearly  one-half? ' 

This  line  of  argument  in  an  earlier  guise  has  been  discnssed 
so  fully  by  a  distinguished  predecessor  ^  in  the  present  Lecture, 
that  it  may  suffice  to  notice  very  summarily  the  considerations 
which  must  be  taken  into  account,  if  justice  is  to  be  done,  both 
to  its  real  force  and  to  the  limits  which  ought  to  be,  but  which 
are  not  always,  assigned  to  it. 

(a)  Undoubtedly,  it  should  be  frankly  granted  that  some  of 
the  ante-Nicene  writers  do  at  times  employ  terms  which,  judged 
by  a  Nicene  standard,  must  be  pronounced  unsatisfactory.  You 
might  add  to  the  illustrations  which  have  already  been  quoted ; 
and  you  might  urge  that,  if  they  admit  of  a  Catholic  interpreta- 
tion, they  do  not  always  invite  one.  For  in  truth  these  ante- 
Nicene  fathers  were  feeling  their  way,  not  towards  the  substance 
of  the  faith,  which  they  possessed  in  its  fulness,  but  towards 
that  intellectual  mastery  both  of  its  relationship  to  outer  forms 
of  thought,  and  of  its  own  internal  harmonies  and  system,  which 
is  obviously  a  perfectly  distinct  gift  from  the  simple  possession 
of  the  faith  itself.  As  Christians  they  possessed  the  faith  itself. 
The  faith,  delivered  once  for  all,  had  been  given  to  the  Church 
in  its  completeness  by  the  apostles.  But  the  finished  intellectual 
survey  and  treatment  of  the  faith  is  a  superadded  acquirement ; 
it  is  the  result  of  conflict  with  a  hostile  criticism,  and  of  devout 
reflections  matured  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 
Knowledge  of  the  drift  and  scope  of  particular  lines  of  specula- 
tion, knowledge  of  the  real  force  and  value  of  a  new  terminology, 
comes,  whether  to  a  man  or  to  a  society,  in  the  way  of  education 
and  after  the  discipline  of  partial  and  temporary  failure.  Heresy 
indirectly  contributed  to  form  the  Church's  mind :  it  gave  point 
and  sharpness  to  current  conceptions  of  truth  by  its  mutilations 
and  denials ;  it  illustrated  the  fatal  tendencies  of  novel  lines  of 
speculation,  or  even  of  misleading  terms ;  it  unwittingly  forced 


™  The  writer  himself  would  on  no  account  be  understood  to  assent  to  this 
opinion.  Even  in  criticizing  Bull,  Dr.  Newman  admits  that  he  does  his 
work 'triumphantly,'     Developm.  p.  159.  *»  Dr. Burton. 
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on  an  elucidation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  by  its  subtle 
and  varied  opposition.  But  before  heresy  had  thus  accomplished 
its  providential  work,  individual  Church  teachers  might  in  per- 
fect good  faith  attempt  to  explain  difficulties,  or  to  win  op- 
ponents, by  enterprising  speculations,  in  this  or  that  direction, 
which  were  not  yet  shewn  to  be  perilous  to  truth.  Not  indeed 
that  the  Universal  Church,  in  her  collective  capacity,  was  ever 
committed  to  any  of  those  less  perfect  statements  of  doctrine 
which  belong  to  the  ante-Nicene  period.  Particular  fathers  or 
schools  of  thought  within  her  might  use  terms  and  illustrations 
which  she  afterwards  disavowed ;  but  then,  they  had  no  Divine 
guarantee  of  inerrancy,  such  as  had  been  vouchsafed  to  the  entire 
body  of  the  faithful.  They  were  in  difficult  and  untried  circum- 
stances ;  they  were  making  experiments  in  unknown  regions  of 
thought ;  their  language  was  tentative  and  provisional.  Com- 
pared with  the  great  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
who  spoke  when  collective  Christendom  had  expressed  or  was 
expressing  its  mind  in  the  (Ecumenical  Councils,  and  who  there- 
fore more  nearly  represented  it,  and  were  in  a  certain  sense  its 
accepted  organs,  such  ante-Nicene  writers  occupy  a  position 
inferior,  if  not  in  love  and  honour,  yet  certainly  in  weight  of 
authority.  K  without  lack  of  reverence  to  such  glorious  names 
the  illustration  is  permissible,  the  Alexandrian  teachers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  were,  relatively  to  their  successors  of 
the  age  of  the  Councils,  in  the  position  of  young  or  half-educated 
persons,  who  know  at  bottom  what  they  mean,  who  know  yet 
more  distinctly  what  they  do  not  mean,  but  who  as  yet  have  not 
so  measured  and  sounded  their  thoughts,  or  so  tested  the  instru- 
ment by  which  thought  finds  expression,  as  to  avoid  misrepre- 
senting their  meaning  more  or  less  considerably,  before  they 
succeed  in  conveying  it  with  accuracy.  When,  for  example, 
St.  Justin,  and  after  him  Tertullian,  contrast  the  visibility  of  the 
Son  with  the  invisibility  of  the  Father,  all  that  their  language  is 
probably  intended  to  convey  is  that  the  Son  had  from  everlasting 
designed  to  assume  a  nature  which  would  render  Him  visible. 
When  again  St.  Justin  speaks  of  the  Son  as  a  Mmister  of  Gad, 
this  expression  connects  Him  without  explanation  with  the 
ministering  Angel  of  the  Old  Testament.  Yet  it  need  involve 
nothing  beyond  a  reference  to  His  humiliation  in  the  days  of  His 
Flesh.  A  like  interpretation  may  fairly  be  put  upon  the  ultra- 
subordinationist  terms  used  by  Origen  and  Tertullian  in  dealing 
with  two  forms  of  heretical  Monarchianism ;  and  upon  the  mis- 
construed phrases  of  the  saintly  Dionysius  which  expressed 
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his  resistaDce  to  a  full-blown  Sabellianism  ®.  Language  was 
employed  which  obviously  admitted  of  being  misiuiderstood.  It 
would  not  have  been  used  at  a  later  period.  '  It  may  be,'  says 
St.  Jerome,  with  reference  to  some  of  the  ante-Nicene  feithers, 
*  that  they  simply  fell  into  errors,  or  that  they  wrote  in  a  sense 
distinct  from  that  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  their  writings, 
or  that  the  copyists  have  gradually  corrupted  their  writings. 
Or  at  any  rate  before  that  Arius,  like  "  the  sickness  that  de- 
stroyeth  in  the  noonday,"  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  these  writers 
spoke,  in  terms  which  meant  no  harm,  and  which  were  less 
cautious  than  such  as  would  be  used  now,  and  which  accord- 
ingly are  open  to  the  unfriendly  construction  which  ill-disposed 
persons  put  upon  them  P.' 

Indeed  it  is  obserrable  that  the  tentative  and  perplexing 
Ohristological  language  which  was  used  by  earlier  fathers,  at 
a  time  when  the  quicksands  of  religious  thought  had  not  yet 
been  explored  by  the  shipwrecks  of  hereey,  does  not  by  any 
means  point,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  in  an  Arian  direction 
exclusively.  If,  for  instance,  a  few  phrases  in  St.  Justin  may 
be  cited  by  Arianism  with  a  certain  plausibility,  a  similar  appeal 
to  him  is  open  frt)m  the  opposite  direction  of  Sabellianism.  In 
his  anxiety  to  discountenance  Emanatist  conceptions  of  the 
relation  of  the  Logos  to  the  Father,  Justin  hastily  refers  the 
beginning  of  the  Personal  Subsistence  of  the  Word  to  revelation 
or  to  the  creation,  and  he  accordingly  speaks  of  the  Word  as 
being  caused  by  the  Will  of  God.  But  Justin  did  not  place  the 
Son  on  the  footing  of  a  creature ;  he  did  not  hold  a  strict 
subordinationism  Q ;  since  he  teaches  distinctly  that  the  Logos 
is  of  the  Essence  of  God,  that  He  is  a  Power  eternally  begotten 
of  God  Himself'.  Thus  St.  Justin's  language  at  first  sight  seems 
to  embrace  two  opposite  and  not  yet  refuted  heresies :  both 
can  appeal  to  him  with  equal  justice,  or  rather  with  equal 
want  of  it  •. 

®  Petav.  de  Trin.  i.  4,  10. 

»  Apolog.  adv.  Bufiin.  ii.  Oper.  torn.  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  409,  apud  Petav.  de  Trin. 
i.  I :  '  Fieri  potest,  ut  vel  simpliciter  erraverint,  vel  alio  sensa  ecripserint^ 
vel  a  librariia  imperitis  eorum  paullatim  scripta  corrupta  sint.  Ved  oert^, 
antequam  in  Alexandria,  quasi  dsemonimn  meridianum,  Arius  nasceretur, 
innocenter  qusedam  et  minus  cautb  locuti  sunt,  et  quse  non  possint  perver* 
sorum  hominum  calumniam  declinare.*     Cf.  St.  Athan.  contr.  At.  iii.  59. 

*  Domer,  Person  Christi,  Erster  Theil,  p.  436,  n.  a  2. 

'  Contr.  Tryph.  c.  61 :  irpb  'kA.vtv)v  t&v  KTiafidrcov  6  &fhs  yey4vpriK€  ^vyofAh 
Tiva  i^  €avTov  \oyiici\v. 

•  Domer,  Person  Christi,  Erster  Theil,  p.  426.  See  the  whole  passage, 
in  which  this  is  very  ably  argued  against  Semisch. 
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ip)  Reflect  further  that  a  doctrine  may  be  held  in  its  integrity, 
and  yet  be  presented  to  men  of  two  different  periods,  under 
aspects  in  many  ways  different.  So  it  was  with  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  Divinity,  in  the  ante-Nicene  as  compared  with  the  post- 
Nicene  age  of  its  promulgation.  When  the  Gospel  was  still 
struggling  with  paganism  throughout  the  empire,  the  Church 
undoubtedly  laid  the  utmost  possible  stress  upon  the  Unity  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  For  this  was  the  primal  truth  which  she 
had  to  assert  most  emphatically  in  the  face  of  polytheism.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  insist  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  those  relations  which  secure  and  explain  the  Unity 
of  the  Divine  Persons  in  the  Blessed  Trinity.  That,  in  the 
ineffable  mystery  of  the  Divine  Life,  the  Father  is  the  Fount  or 
Source  of  Godhead,  from  Whom  by  eternal  Generation  and 
Procession  respectively,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  derive  their 
Personal  Being,  was  the  clear  meaning  of  the  theological  state- 
ments of  the  New  Testament.  When,  then,  Origen  speaks  of 
the  Father  as  the  *  first  God  V  he  means  what  the  Apostle  meant 
by  the  expression,  ^  One  God  and  Father  of  all,  Who  is  above 
all.'  He  implicitly  means  that,  independently  of  all  time  and 
inferiority,  the  Son's  Life  was  derived  from,  and,  tn  that  sense, 
subordinate  to  the  Life  of  the  Father.  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
to  speak  with  perfect  accuracy  upon  such  a  subject,  so  as  to 
express  the  ideas  of  derivation  and  subordinateness,  while  avoid- 
ing the  cognate  but  false  and  disturbing  ideas  of  posteriority  in 
time  and  inferiority  of  nature,  was  difficult.  For  as  yet  the 
dogmatic  language  of  the  Church  was  comparatively  unfixed, 
and  a  large  discretion  was  leffc  to  individual  teachers.  They  used 
material  images  to  express  what  was  in  their  thoughts.  These 
images,  drawn  from  created  things,  were  of  course  not  adequate 
to  the  Uncreated  Object  Which  they  were  designed  to  illustrate. 
Yet  they  served  to  introduce  an  imperfect  conception  of  It^. 

^  Gontr.  Gels.  ^.  47 !  ^  irparos  ica)  ifri  tratri  9^6$, 

*  '  In  some  instances  [of  ante-Nicene  language]  which  are  uiged,  it  is. 
quite  obvious  on  the  surface  that  the  writer  is  really  wishing  to  express  the 
idea  of  the  Son's  generation  being  absolutely  coeval  with  the  Eternal  Being 
of  the  Father,  and  is  using  the  examples  from  the  natural  world,  where 
the  derivation  is  most  immediately  consequent  upon  the  existence  of  the 
thing  derived  from,  in  order  broadly  to  impress  Uiat  idea  of  coeval  upon 
the  reader's  mind.  "The  Son,**  says  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "issues 
from  the  Father  quicker  than  light  from  the  sun.'*  Here,  however,  the 
very  aim  of  the  illustration  to  express  simultaneoufmess  is  turned  against 
it,  and  special  attention  is  called  to  the  word  "  qwicJcer,^  as  if  the  writer 
bad  only  degrees  of  quickness  in  his  mind,  and  only  made  the  Son's 
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The   fathers  who   employed   them,  haying   certain    Emanatist 
theories  in  view,  repeatedly  urged  that  the  Son  is  derived  from 
the  Father  in  ctceordance  tvith  tiie  Divine  attributes  of  Will  and 
Power.     Looking  to  our  human  experience,  we  conceive  of  will 
as  prior  to  that  which  it  calls  into  being;    bat  in  Gk)d  the 
Eternal  Will  and  the  Eternal  Act  are  coincident ;     and   the 
phrase  of  St.  Justin  which  refers  the  existence  of  the  Logos  to 
the  Divine  Will  is  only  misunderstood  because  it  is  constraed  in 
an  anthropomorphic  sense.   Li  like  manner  the  Alexandrian  dis- 
tinction between  the  X6yos  ivbidBtros  and  the  Xc^r  vpo^pueos 
fell  in  naturally  with  the  subordinationist  teaching  in  the  ante- 
Nicene  Church.    It  could,  in  a  sense,  be  said  that  the  Son  left  the 
Bosom  of  the  Father  when  He  went  forth  to  create,  and  the  act 
of  creation  was  thus  described  as  a  kind  of  second  generation  of 
the  Son.     But  the  expression  did  not  imply,  as  it  has  been  un- 
derstood to  imply,  a  denial  of  His  eternal  Qeneration,  and  of  His 
unbegotten,  unending  Subsistence  in  God.    This  indeed  is  plain 
from  the  very  writers  who  use  it*.     Generally  speaking,  the 
early  fathers  are  bent  on  insisting  on  the  subordination  (tcara 
rd^iv)  of  the  Son,  as  protecting  and  explaining  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Unity.     H  some  of  these  expressed  themselves  too 
incautiously  or  boldly,  the  general  truUi  itself  was  never  dis- 
credited in  the  Church.     Subordinationism  was  indeed  allowed 
to  fall  somewhat  into  the  shade,  when  the  decline  of  paganism 
made   it   possible,    and    the    activities   of  Arianism   made   it 
necessary,  to  contemplate  Jesus  Christ  in  the  absoluteness  of 
His  Personal  Godhead  rather  than  in  that  relation  of  a  sub- 
ordinate, in  the  sense  of  an  eternally  derived  subsistence,  in 
which  He  also  stands  to  the  Eternal  Father.   But  Bishop  Bull  has 
shewn  how  earnestly  such  a  doctrine  of  subordination  was  also 
taught  in  the  Nicene  period ;  and  at  this  day  we  confess  it  in 
the  Nicene  Creed  itself.    And  the  stress  which  was  laid  upon  it 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  which  goes  far  to  explain 
much  of  the  language  which  is  sometimes  held  to  be  of  doubtful 
oi-thodoxy,  is  in  reality  perfectly  consistent  with  the  broad  fact 
that  from  the  first  the  general  current  of  Church  language  pro- 
claims the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God. 

(y)  For  that  truth  was  beyond  doubt  the  very  central  feature 
of  the  teaching  of  the  ante-Nicene  Church,  even  when  Chui'ch 

generation  from  His  source  "jw/cfte*'"  than  that  of  light  from  its  source, 
and  not  absolutely   coevaL'      Mozley  on  the  Theory  of  Development, 
p.  183. 
■  See  the  examination  of  passages  in  Newman's  Arians,  pp.  315-218. 
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teachers  had  not  yet  recognised  all  that  it  necessarily  involved, 
and  had  not  yet  elaborated  the  accurate  statement  of  its  rela- 
tionship to  other  truths  around  it.  The  writers  whose  less- 
considered  expressions  are  brought  forward  in  favour  of  an 
opposite  conclusion  do  not  sustain  it.  If,  as  we  have  seen, 
Justin  may  be  quoted  by  those  who  push  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
to  the  denial  of  His  Personal  distinction  from  the  Father  y,  no 
less  than  by  Arianizers ;  so  also,  as  Petavius  himself  admits  *,  do 
both  Origen  and  Tertullian  anticipate  the  very  language  of  the 
Nicene  Creed.  Nor,  when  their  expressions  are  fairly  examined^ 
can  it  be  denied  that  the  writers  who  imported  the  philo- 
sophical category  of  the  Xdyor  wdiaStros  and  frpo<l)opiK6s  into 
Christian  theology  did  really  believe  with  all  their  hearts  in  the 
eternal  Generation  of  the  Word.  For  it  should  especially  be 
remarked  that  when  the  question  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  was 
broadly  proposed  to  the  mind  of  the  ante-Nicene  Church,  the 
answer  was  not  a  doubtful  or  hesitating  one.  Any  recognised 
assault  upon  it  stirred  the  heart  of  the  Church  to  energetic 
protest.  When  Victor  of  Home  excommunicated  the  Quarto- 
decimans,  his  censures  were  answered  either  by  open  remon- 
strance or  by  tacit  disregard,  throughout  Gaul  and  the  East  ^. 
When  he  cut  off  Theodotus  from  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
the  act  commanded  universal  acquiescence ;  the  Christian  heart 
thrilled  with  indignation  at  *  the  Gk)d-denying  apostasy '  of  the 
tanner  of  Byzantium  ^.  When  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  writing 
with  incautious  zeal  against  the  Sabellians,  was  charged  with 
heterodoxy  on  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  Divine  Nature,  he  at  once 
addressed  to  Dionysius  of  Eome  an  explanation  which  is  in  fact 
an  anticipation  of  the  language  of  Athanasius  ^,  When  Paulus 
of  Samosata  appeared  in  one  of  the  first  sees  of  Christendom, 
the  universal  excitement,  the  emphatic  protests,  the  final,  mea- 
sured, and  solemn  condemnation  which  he  provoked,  proved  how 
deeply  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  was  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the 
Church  of  the  third  century.  Moreover,  unless  Christ's  absolute 
Godhead  had  been  thus  a  matter  of  Catholic  belief,  the  rise 
of  such  a  heresy  as  that  of  Sabellianism  would  have  been  im- 
possible. Sabellianism  overstates  that  which  Arianism  denies. 
Sabellianism  presupposes  the  truth  of  Christ's  Godhead,  which, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  it  exaggerates  even  to  the  point  of  rejecting 

y  Petav.  de  Trin.  i.  6,  6.  ■  Ibid.  i.  4,  6 ;  5,  3. 

•  Eus.  Hist.  Ecd.  v.  24. 

^  Eus.  Hist.  Eccl.  Y.  28  :  rrjs  kpvri<nBiov  arroffTwrias,   Epiphan.  Hssr.  54. 
^  See  St.  Athan.  de  Sent  Dionysii,  c.  4,  sqq. 
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His  Personal  distinctness  from  the  Father.  If  the  belief  cf  tha 
aute-Nicene  Church  had  been  really  Arianizmg,  N^oetoB  couM 
not  have  appealed  to  it  as  he  did,  wlule  perverting  it  to  a  denial 
of  hypostatic  distinctions  in  the  Qodhead  ^ ;  and  Arina  >iiwiF«1f 
might  have  only  passed  for  a  representatiye  of  the  sabordina- 
tionism  of  Origen,  and  of  the  literalism  of  Antioch,  instead  of 
being  condemned  as  a  sophistical  dialectician  who  had  broken 
altogether  with  the  historical  tradition  of  the  Chnrch,  hj 
daring  to  oppose  a  central  truth  of  her  unchanging  fedtli. 

The  idea  that  our  Lord's  Divinity  was  introduced  into  the 
belief  and  language  of  the  Church  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  the  apostles,  was  indeed  somewhat  adyentnrously  put 
forward  by  some  early  Humanitarians.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  in  another  connection  to  an  important  passage,  whic^ 
is  quoted  by  Eusebius  from  an  anonymous  writer  who  ap})ean 
to  have  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  «.  Thit 
passage  enables  us  to  observe  the  temper  and  method  of  treat- 
ment encountered  by  any  such  theory  in  ante-Nicene  times. 

The  Humanitarian  Artemon  seems  to  have  been  an  accom- 
plished philosopher  and  mathematician ;  and  he  maintained  that 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  was  imported  into  the  Church  during  the 
episcopate  of  Zephyrinus,  who  succeeded  Victor  in  the  Boman 
chair.  Now  if  this  story  could  have  been  substantiated,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  suppose,  either  that  the  Church  was  the 
organ  of  a  continuous  and  not  yet  completed  revelation,  or  else 
that  the  doctrine  was  a  human  speculation  unwarrantably  added 
to  the  simpler  creed  of  an  earlier  age.  But  the  writer  to  whom 
I  have  referred  meets  the  allegation  of  Artemon  by  denying 
it  point-blank.  *  Perchance,'  he  archly  observes,  *what  they 
[the  Artemonites]  say  might  be  credible,  were  it  not  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  contradict  them ;  and  then  also  there  are  works 
of  certain  brethren,  older  than  the  days  of  Victor,  works 
written  in  defence  of  the  truth,  and  against  the  heresies  then 
prevailing.  I  speak  of  Justin  and  Miltiades,  and  Tatian  and 
Clement,  and  many  others,  by  all  of  whom  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  is  asserted.  For  who,*  he  continues,  *  knows  not  the 
works  of  Irenseus  and  Melito,  and  the  rest,  in  which  Christ  is 
announced  as  God  and  Man  ^ ) '     This  was  the  argument  upon 

*  St.  Hippol.  contr.  Hser.  Noeti,  o.  i :  6Z\  iLvritrraro  \4yot¥f  'Tl  oZv  KcucUf 
iroieD  So^dCoivrhv  XptffT6v;*  See  also  Epiphanius,  Hsar.  57. 

•  Cf.  lict.  VII.  p.  393,  note. 

'  Eus.  Hist.  Ecd.  v.  a8.  It  is  probable  that  St.  Hippolytus  wrote  'The 
Little  Labyrinth.* 
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which  the  Chnrch  of  those  ages  instmctiyely  fell  back  when  she 
was  accused  of  adding  to  her  creed.  Particular  writers  might 
have  understated  truth ;  or  they  might  have  ventured  upon 
expressions  requiring  explanation ;  or  they  might  have  written 
economically  as  in  view  of  particular  lines  of  thought,  and  have 
been  construed  by  others  without  the  qualifications  which  were 
present  to  their  own  minds.  But  there  could  be  no  mistake 
about  the  continuous  drift  and  meaning  of  the  belief  around 
which  they  moved,  and  which  was  always  in  the  background  of 
their  ideas  and  language.  There  could  be  no  room  for  the 
charge  that  they  had  invented  a  new  dogma,  when  it  could  be 
shewn  that  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself,  had  taught  what  they  were  said  to  have  invented. 

m.  Of  the  objections  to  which  the  Homooosion  is  exposed 
in  the  present  day,  there  are  two  which  more  particularly 
demand  our  attention. 

(a)  'Is  not  the  Homoousion,'  it  is  said,  *a  development) 
Was  it  not  rejected  at  the  Council  of  Antioch  sixty  years  before 
it  was  received  at  Nicsea  t  Is  not  this  fact  indicative  of  a  forward 
movement  in  the  mind  of  the  Church  %  Does  it  not  shew  that  the 
tide  of  dogmatic  belief  was  rising,  and  that  it  covered  ground 
in  the  Nicene  age  which  it  had  deliberately  left  untouched  in 
the  age  preceding  ?  And,  if  this  be  so,  if  we  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  perpetual  growth  in  the  Church's  creed,  why  should 
we  not  accept  the  latest  results  of  such  a  principle  as  un- 
equivocally as  we  close  with  its  earlier  results  I  If  we  believe 
that  the  Nicene  decision  is  an  assertion  of  the  truth  of  God, 
why  should  we  hesitate  to  adopt  a  similar  belief  respecting  that 
proclamation  of  the  sinless  conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
which  startled  Christendom  twelve  years  ago,  and  which  has 
since  that  date  been  added  to  the  official  creed  of  the  largest 
section  of  the  Christian  Church  t ' 

Here,  the  first  point  to  be  considered  turns  on  a  question  of 
words.  What  do  we  mean  by  a  doctrinal  development )  Do  we 
mean  an  explanation  of  an  already  existing  idea  or  belief,  pre- 
sumably giving  to  that  belief  greater  precision  and  exactness  in 
our  own  or  other  minds,  but  adding  nothing  whatever  to  its 
real  area  8 1     Or  do  we  mean  the  positive  substantial  growth  of 

>  In  thiB  sense  a  Development  of  Doctrine  must  necessarily  be  admitted. 
When  the  life  of  the  Individaal  sonl  is  vigorous  and  healthy,  there  must  be 
a  continuously  increasing  knowledge  of  Divine  Truth.  St.  Aug.  in  Joan.  Ev. 
Tract,  ziv.  c.  3.  n.  5 :  '  Crescat  ergo  Deus  qui  semper  perfectus  est,  crescat 
in  te.   Quantb  enim  magis  intelligis  Denm,  et  quantb  magis  capis,  videtur  in 
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the  belief  itself,  whether  through  an  enlargement  from  wiihin, 
just  as  the  acorn  deyelopes  into  the  oak,  or  through  an  accretion 
from  without  of  new  intellectual  matter  gathered  around  it,  like 
the  aggrandisements  whereby  the  infant  colony  deyelopes  into 
the  powerful  empire  f 

Now  if  it  be  asked,  which  is  the  natural  sense  of  the  word 
'  development,'  I  reply  that  we  ordinarily  mean  by  it  an  actual 
enlargement  of  that  which  is  said  to  be  developed.  And  in  that 
sense  I  proceed  to  deny  that  the  Homoousion  was  a  develop- 
ment. It  was  not  related  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  as  an 
oak  is  related  to  an  acorn.  Its  real  relation  to  their  teaching 
was  that  of  an  exact  and  equivalent  translation  of  the  language 
of  one  intellectual  period  into  the  language  of  another.  1^ 
New  Testament  had  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord  of 
nature^  and  of  meu>,  of  heaven,  and  of  the  spiritual  world J; 

te  crescere  Dens ;  in  se  antem  non  crescit,  Bed  semper  perfSectiu  est.  Litel- 
ligebas  heri  modicmn ;  intellig^s  hodi^  amplitis,  inteUiges  eras  mnltb  ampliitt: 
lumen  ipsnm  Dei  crescit  in  te ;  ita  velut  Deus  crescity  qui  semper  perfeotna 
manet.  Quemadmodmn  si  corarentur  alicujus  ocnli  ex  pristinft  csecitate^  et 
inciperet  videre  panlnlmn  lucis,  et  ali&  die  plus  videret,  et  tertift  die  ampUtki^ 
videretur  iUi  lux  crescere :  Inx  tamen  perfecta  est,  sive  ipse  videat,  siye  non 
videat.  Sic  est  et  interior  homo :  proficit  quidem  in  Deo,  et  Deus  in  illo 
videtur  crescere ;  ipse  tamen  minuitur,  ut  k  gloria  su4  decidat,  et  in  gloriam 
Dei  surgat.*  A  somewhat  analogous  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Truth, 
received  from  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  is  found  in  the  collective  Christian 
Society.  Vincent.  Lirinens.  Commonit.  c.  28 :  'Nullusne  ergb  in  Ecclesi^ Dei 
profectus  T  Habeatur  planb  et  maximus :  nam  quis  ille  est  tarn  invidus  homi- 
nibus,  tam  exosus  Deo,  qui  illud  prohibere  conetur  ?  Crescat  igitur  oportet, 
et  multum  vehementerque  proficiat  tam  singulorum  quam  omnium,  tam 
unius  hominis  quam  totius  ecclesise  setatum  ac  sseculorum  gradibus,  in- 
telligentift,  scienti4,  sapientift.'  Not  that  this  increasing  apprehension  of 
the  true  force  and  bearings  of  the  truth  revealed  in  its  fulness  once  for 
all  involves  any  addition  to  or  subtraction  &om  that  one  unchanging  body 
of  truth.  Commonit.  c.  30 :  '  Fas  est  enim  ut  prisca  iUa  coelestis  philo- 
sophic dogmata  processu  temporis  excurentur,  limentur,  poliantur;  sed 
nefas  est  ut  commutentur,  nefas  ut  detruncentur,  nefas  ut  mutilentur. 
Accipiant  licet  evidentiam,  lucem,  distinctionem ;  sed  retineant  necesse 
est  plenitudinem,  integritatem,  proprietatem.*  There  is  then  no  real  in- 
crease  in  the  body  of  truth  committed  to  the  Church,  but  only  a  clearer 
perception  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  the  force  and  bearings  of  that 
truth  which  she  had  possessed  in  its  completeness  from  the  first.  With 
some  few  drawbacks,  this  is  fairly  stated  by  Staudemuaier.  Wetzer  and 
Welters  Diction,  Encycl. ;  art.  Dogma, 

^  St.  John  V.  17  ;  St.  Matt.  viii.  3,  13 ;  ix.  6,  aa,  25,  29 ;  St.  John  iv.  50; 
V.  8.  This  power  over  nature  He  delegated  to  others :  St.  Matt.  x.  i,  8 ; 
St.  Mai'k  xvi.  17;  St.  Luke  x.  17 ;  St.  John  xiv.  12  ;  Acts  iii.  6,  la,  16 ;  ix. 
34;  xvi.  18.  *  St.  Matt,  xxviii,  18-20;  St.  John  v.  21,  22  ;  xvii.  2. 

i  St.  Matt.  vii.  21,  23;  xviii.  18;  xxvi.  64;  St.  John  i.  51;  xx.  12,  etc. 
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that  He  is  the  world's  Legislator,  its  King  and  its  Judge  ^ ;  that 
He  is  the  Searcher  of  hearts  \  the  Pardoner  of  sins  ™,  the  Well- 
spring  of  life  ^ ;  that  He  is  Giver  of  true  blessedness  and  salva- 
tion <»,  and  the  Baiser  of  the  dead  p  ;  it  distinctly  attributed  to 
Him  omnipresence <!,  omnipotence',  omniscience";  eternity*, 
absolute  likeness  to  the  Father  v,  absolute  oneness  with  the 
Father X,  an  equal  share  in  the  honour  due  to  the  Father  7,  a  like 
claim  upon  the  trust  z,  the  faith  *,  and  the  love  h  of  humanity. 
The  New  Testament  had  spoken  of  Him  as  the  Creator®  and 
Preserver  of  the  world  <i,  as  the  Lord  of  all  things,  as  the  Eling 
of  kings  6,  the  Distributor  of  all  graces  ^,  the  Brightness  of  the 
Father's  Glory  and  the  Lnpress  of  His  Being  8 ;  as  being  in  the 
form  of  God  \  as  containing  in  Himself  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  i,  as  being  God  K  This  and  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose  had  been  said  in  the  New  Testament.  When  therefore 
the  question  was  raised  whether  Jesus  Christ  was  or  was  not 
*  of  one  substance  with  *  the  Father,  it  became  clear  that  of  two 
courses  one  must  be  adopted.  Either  an  affirmative  answer 
must  be  given,  or  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  themselves  must 

^  St.  Matt,  v.-vii. ;  xi.  39,  30 ;  xv.  18 ;  xviii.  19 ;  xxv.  34,  40 ;  St.  John 
viii.  36;  xiv.  31 ;  XV.  12 ;  XX.  23,  etc. 

>  St.  John  1.  47-50;  ii.  24,  35;  It.  17,  18;  vi.  15,  70;  xvi.  19,  33;  Rev. 
n.  23. 

™  St.  Matt.  ix.  2,  6 ;  St.  Luke  v.  30,  34 ;  vii.  48 ;  xxiv.  47 ;  and  St.  John 
XX.  23,  where  He  delegates  the  absolving  power  to  others. 

n  St.  John  iv.  13,  14;  V.  21,  26,  40;  vi.  47,  51-58;  x.  38. 

*  St.  Matt.  vii.  3i  sq. ;  St.  John  vi.  59,  40 ;  x.  28 ;  Acts  iv.  13 ;  Heb. 
ii.  10,  14. 

P  St.  John  V.  31,  25 ;  xi.  25.  Christ  raises  Himself  from  death :  St.  John 
ti.  19;  X.  18. 

«  Ihid.  iii.  13 ;  St.  Matt,  xviii.  20. 

'  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  18 ;  Phil.  iii.  31 ;  Heb.  i.  3. 

■  St.  Matt.  xi.  37;  St.  John  iii.  11-13;  ^-  4^;  3c.  15;  CoL  it  3. 

*  St.  John  viii.  58 ;  xvii.  5 ;  Rev.  i.  8 ;  ii  8  ;  xxii.  13,  13. 
«  St.  John  V.  17,  19,  21,  26;  X.  38,  39;  xiv.  7. 

*  Ibid.  X.  38,  30 ;  xiv.  10.  t  Ibid.  v.  %^ 

■  Ibid.  xiv.  I ;  xvi.  33 ;  Col.  i.  37 ;  St.  Matt.  xii.  3i. 

*  St.  John  vi.  37 ;  i  St.  John  iii.  33 ;  Acts  xvi  31 ;  xx.  ai. 
*>  I  Cor.  xvi.  32;  St.  John  xiv.  23. 

*  St.  John  i.  3 ;  Coi  i.  16;  Heb.  i.  2,  10. 

*  Col.  i  17;  Heb.  i3. 

*  Acts  X.  36;  Jude  4;  Rev.  xvii  14;  xix.  16. 
'  St.  John  i  12,  14,  16,  17;  2  Thess.  ii.  16. 

»  Heb.  i.  3 ;  Coi  i.  15 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 

»>  Phil.  ii.  6.  i  Col.  ii.  9 ;  St.  John  i  14,  16. 

*  St.  John  i.  I ;  Acts  xx.  28 ;  Rom.  ix.  5 ;  Titus  ii.  13 ;  i  St.  John  v.  30. 
Compare  Rom.  viii,  9-1 1  with  Rom.  xiv.  10-13. 
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be  explained  awayl.    As  a  matter  of  feLct  the  Nicene  fikthen 
only  affirmed,   in  the  pluloBophical   lan^age   of  the   fourth 
century,  what  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  had  tanght  in  the 
popular  dialects   of  the  first.      K  then  the  Nicene  CooncQ 
developed,  it  was  a  development  by  explanation.    It  was  a  deve- 
lopment which  placed  the  intrinsically  unchangeable   dc^pna, 
committed  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Church,  in  its  true  relation 
to  the  new  intellectual  world  that  had  grown  up  around  Chris- 
tians in  the  fourth  century.     Whatever  vacillations  of  thought 
might  have  been  experienced  here  or  there,  whatever  donb^ 
expressions  might  have  escaped  from  theologians  of  the  inter- 
vening period,  no  real  doubt  could  be  raised  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  original  teachers  of  Christianity,  or  as  to  the  trae  dnf^ 
and  main  current  of  the  continuous  traditional  belief  of  the 
Church.     The  Nicene  divines  interpreted  in  a  new  language  the 
belief  of  their  first  fathers  in  the  faith.     They  did  not  enlaige 
it ;  they  vehemently  protested  that  they  were  simply  preserving 
and  handing  on  what  they  had  received.    The  very  pith  of  their 
objection  to  Arianism  was  its  novelty :  it  was  false  because  it 
was  of  recent  origin  ™.   They  themselves  were  forced  to  say  what 
they  meant  by  their  creed,  and  they  said  it.    Their  explanation 
added  to  the  sum  of  authoritative  ecclesiastical  language,  but  it 
did  not  add  to  the  number  of  articles  in  the  Christian  fiuth :  the 
area  of  the  creed  was  not  enlarged.   The  Nicene  Council  did  not 
vote  a  new  honour  to  Jesus  Christ  which  He  had  not  before 
possessed :  it  defined  more  clearly  the  original  and  unalterable 
bases  of  that  supreme  place  which  from  the  days  of  the  apostles 
He  had  held  in  the  thought  and  heart,  in  the  speculative  and 
active  life  of  Christendom. 

The  history  of  the  symbol  Homoousion  during  the  third 
century  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  favour  the  position,  that 
its  adoption  at  Nicsea  was  of  the  nature  of  an  accretive  develop- 
ment. Already,  indeed,  Dionysius  and  others  (perhaps  Origen) 
had  employed  it  to  express  the  faith  of  the  Cliurch ;  but  it  had 
been,  so  to  speak,  disparaged  and  discoloured  by  the  patronage 
of  the  Valentinians  and  the  Manichseans.    In  the  Catholic  theo- 


*  Mohler,  Symbolik,  p.  6io :  *  Waren  eie  (the  Socinians)  echarfere  Denker 
gewesen,  so  mussten  sie  zur  Einsioht  gelangen,  dass,  wenn  das  EvajigeUum 
den  Sohn  als  ein  personliches  Wesen,  und  zugleich  als  Qott  darstellt,  wie 
die  Socinianer  nicht  laugneten  (Christ.  Belig.  institut.  bibl.  frat.  PoL  torn.  i. 
p.  655.  Es  wird  Joh.  i.  I ;  zx.  21  citirt.),  kein  anderes  Verhaltniss  zwischen 
ihm  und  dem  Vater  denkbar  sei,  als  jenes,  welches  die  katholische  Kirche 
von  Anfang  an  geglaubt  hatte/  ^  Socr.  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  6. 
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logy  the  word  denoted  full  participation  in  the  absolute  self- 
existing  Individuality  of  God  ^,  Besides  this,  the  word  suggested 
the  distinct  personality  of  its  immediate  Subject ;  unless  it  had 
suggested  this,  it  would  have  been  tautologous.  In  ordinary 
language  it  was  applied  to  things  which  are  only  similar  to  each 
other,  and  are  considered  as  one  by  an  abstraction  of  onr  minds. 
No  such  abstraction  was  possible  in  the  contemplation  of  God. 
His  ovdia  is  Himself,  peculiar  to  Himself,  and  One ;  and  there- 
fore to  be  Sfwovatos  with  Him  is  to  be  internal  to  that  Uncreated 
Nature  Which  is  utterly  and  necessarily  separate  from  all  created 
beings.  But  the  Valentinians  used  the  word  to  denote  the 
relation  of  their  ^Eons  to  the  Divine  Pleroma ;  and  the  Mani- 
chseans  said  that  the  soul  of  man  was  6fioov<nop  rf  Otm,  in  a 
materialistic  sense.  When  then  it  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
these  Emanatist  doctrines,  the  Homoousion  implied  nothing 
higher  than  a  generic  or  specific  bond  of  unity  ^,  These  uses  of 
the  word  implied  that  oya-ia  itself  was  something  beyond  God, 
and  moreover,  as  was  suggested  by  its  Manichsean  associations, 
something  material.  Paulas  of  Samosata  availed  himself  of  this 
depreciation  of  the  word  to  attack  its  Catholic  use  as  being  really 
materialistic.  Paulus  argued  that  *  if  the  Father  and  the  Son 
were  oMoovcrioi,  there  was  some  common  ov<ria  in  which  they 
partook,'  higher  than,  and  ^distinct  from,  the  Divine  Persons 
themselves  p.'  Firmilian  and  Gregory  were  bent,  not  upon  the 
philological  object  of  restoring  the  word  ofioovaios  to  its  real 
sense,  but  upon  the  religious  duty  of  asserting  the  true  relation 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  in  language  the  meaning  of  which 
would  be  plain  to  their  contemporaries.  The  Nicene  Fathers, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  able,  under  altered  circumstances,  to 
vindicate  for  the  word  its  Catholic  meaning,  unaffected  by  any 

°  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  defines  ovaia  as  trpayfia  avB^apKrov^  fi^  BfS/jLcyov 
kripov  vphs  r^y  eavrov  (rv(rra(riv,  Apud  Suicer,  in  voc.  ohaia.  As  ovaia 
meant  sometimes  individuality  or  personality,  6fioov<riov  had  for  some 
minds  even  a  Sabellian  import 

^  'Ofiooiffios  properly  means  of  the  same  nature — ^i.  e.  under  the  same 
general  nature  or  species.  It  is  applied  to  things  which  are  but  similar  to 
each  other,  and  are  considered  as  one  by  an  abstraction  of  our  minds.  Thus 
Aristotle  speaks  of  the  stars  beine  '  6fjMo6(na  with  each  other.*  Newman, 
ArianSy  p.  303.  'Yalentinianism,  he  says  (p.  206),  'applied  the  word  to 
the  Creator  and  His  creatures  in  this  its  original  philosophical  sense.  The 
Manichees  followed ....  they  too  were  Emanatists/  &c.  But  such  a  usage 
offends  against  'the  great  revealed  principle  *  of  'tiie  incommunicable  .... 
Individuality  of  the  Divine  Essence  :*  according  to  which  principle  dfuh 
o^iTios,  as  used  of  the  Son,  defined  Him  as  'necessarily  included  in  That 
Individuality.'  See  Dr.  Newman's  valuable  note  on  St.  Athanasius*  Trea- 
tises, i.  152,  note  a  (libr.  Fath.);  Ibid.  35,  note  t;  and  Soc.  i.  8. 

P  Newman,  Arians,  p.  209.    See  the  wbcde  passage. 
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Emanatist  gloss ;  and  accordingly,  in  their  hands  it  protected 
the  very  truth  which  at  Antioch,  sixty  years  earlier,  it  would 
have  ohscured.  St.  Athanasius  tells  us  that  ^  the  feithers  who 
deposed  the  Samosatene  took  the  word  Homoousion  in  a 
corporeal  sense.  For  Paulus  sophisticated  by  saying  that  if . . .. 
Christ  was  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  there  most  necessarily 
he  three  substances,  one  which  was  prior  and  two  others  spring* 
ing  from  it.  Therefore,  with  reason,  to  avoid  that  sophism  of 
Paulus,  the  fathers  said  that  Christ  was  not  consubstantial,  that 
is,  that  He  was  not  in  that  relation  to  the  Father  which  PauloB 
had  in  his  mind.  On  the  other  hand,'  continues  St.  Athanasius, 
*  those  who  condemned  the  Arian  heresy  saw  through  the  cunning 
of  Paulus,  and  considered  that  in  things  incorporesd,  especially 
in  God,  *'  consubstantial "  did  not  mean  what  he  had  supposed ; 

so  they,  knowing  the  Son  to  be  begotten  of  the  Substance, 

with  reason  called  Him  consubstantial  Q.'  Paulus,  as  a  subtle 
and  hardheaded  dialectician,  had  endeavoured  to  connect  with 
the  term  a  sense,  which  either  made  the  Son  an  inferior  being 
or  else  destroyed  the  Unity  of  God.  He  used  the  word,  so  St 
Hilary  says,  as  mischievously  as  the  Arians  rejected  the  use  of  it'; 
while  the  fathers  at  Antioch  set  it  aside  from  a  motive  as  loyal 
to  Catholic  truth  as  was  that  which  led  to  its  adoption  at  Nic9ea>. 
Language  is  worth,  after  all,  just  what  it  means  to  those  who 
employ  it.  Origen  had  rejected  and  Tertullian  had  defended  the 
TTpofioX^  from  an  identical  theological  motive ;  and  the  opposite 
lines  of  action,  adopted  by  the  Councils  of  Antioch  and  Nicsea 
respectively,  are  so  far  from  proving  two  distinct  beliefs  respect- 
ing the  higher  Nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  when  closely  examined, 
they  exhibit  an  absolute  identity  of  creed  and  purpose  brought 

«  St.  Athan.  De  Synodis,  §  45  ;  cf.  Cave,  Hist.  lit.  i.  134.  'Non  alind 
dicit  Athanasius  quam  Paulum  ex  detorto  Catholicorum  vocabulo  sophis- 
ticuiu  argumentum  contra  Christi  Divinitatem  excogitasse ;  nempe,  nied 
confiteremnr  Christum  ex  homine  Deum  factum  esse,  sequeretur  ipsum 
Patri  esse  6fiou{f<rioy,  ac  proinde  tres  esse  substantias,  unam  quidem  pri- 
mariam,  duas  ex  illd  derivatas :  <ra>ixaTiK(cs  enim  et  crasso  sensu  yocabulum 
accepit,  quasi  in  essentia  diving,  perinde  ac  in  rebus  corporeis  usu  venit^ 
ut  ab  unit  substantia  altera,  eaque  diversa^  deriretur.  Quocirca^  ne  hac 
voce  hseretici  ulterihs  abuterentur,  silentio  supprimendam  censuerunt 
patres  Antiocheni :  non  quod  Catholicum  vocis  sensum  damnarent,  sed  ut 
omnem  sophistic^  oavillandi  occasionem  hsereticis  prseriperent,  ut  ex 
Athanasio,  Basilic,  aliisque,  abunde  liquet.' 

'  St.  Hil.  de  Syn.  86 :  '  Mal^  Homoousion  Samosatenus  confessns  est,  sed 
nunquam  melitis  Ariani  negaverunt.* 

■  Routh,  Rel.  Sacr.  iii.  360,  ed.  1846.  See  too  Dr.  Newman's  note  2,  in 
St.  Athanasius'  Select  Treatises,  i.  p.  166.     (Oxf.  libr.  Fath.). 
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face  to  face  with  two  distinct  sets  of  intellectual  circumstances. 
The  faith  and  aim  of  the  Church  was  one  and  unchanging.  But 
the  question,  whether  a  particular  symbol  would  represent  her 
mind  with  practical  accuracy,  received  an  answer  at  Antioch 
which  would  have  been  an  error  at  Niceea.  The  Church  looked 
hard  at  the  Homoousion  at  Antioch,  when  heresy  had  perverted 
its  popular  sense ;  and  she  set  it  aside.  She  examined  it  yet 
more  penetratingly  at  Nicaea ;  and  from  then  until  now  it  has 
been  the  chosen  symbol  of  her  unalterable  faith  in  the  literal 
Godhead  of  her  Divine  Head. 

Therefore  between  the  imposition  of  the  Homoousion  and  the 
recent  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  there  is  no  real 
correspondence.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  latter  is  accepted  only 
by  a  section  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  promulgated  by 
an  authority  whose  modem  claims  the  fathers  of  Nicsea  would 
have  regarded  with  sincere  astonishment.  The  diflterence  between 
the  two  cases  is  still  more  fundamental ;  it  lies  in  the  substance 
of  the  two  definitions  respectively.  The  Nicene  fathers  did  but 
assert  a  truth  which  had  been  held  to  be  of  primary,  vital  import 
from  the  first ;  they  asserted  it  in  terms  which  brought  it  vividly 
home  to  the  intelligence  of  their  day.  They  were  explaining  old 
truth ;  they  were  not  setting  forth  as  truth  that  which  had  before 
been  matter  of  opinion.  But  the  recent  definition  asserts  that  an 
hypothesis,  unheard  of  for  centuries  after  the  first  promulgation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  then  vehemently  maintained  and  as  vehe- 
mently controverted*  by  theologians  of  at  least  equal  claims 
to  orthodoxy,  is  a  fact  of  Divine  revelation,  to  be  received  by  all 
who  would  receive  the  true  £a,ith  of  the  Redeemer.  In  the  one 
case  an  old  truth  is  vindicated  by  an  explanatory  reassertion;  in 
the  other  the  assertion  of  a  new  fact  is  added  to  the  Creed.  The 
Nicene  fathers  only  maintained  in  the  language  of  their  day 
the  original  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  :  but  the  question 
whether  the  Conception  of  Mary  was  or  was  not  sinless  is  a 
distinct  question  of  fact,  standing  by  itself,  with  no  necessary 
bearing  upon  her  office  in  the  economy  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
not  related  in  the  way  of  an  explanatory  vindication  of  any 
originally  revealed  truth  beyond  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  reassert 
the  revealed  Godhead  of  Jesus ;  it  is,  in  principle,  a  fundament- 
ally distinct  thing  to  *  decree  a  new  honour'  to  Mary.    The  Nicene 

*  Of.  especially  the  treatise  of  the  Dominican,  John  de  Torquemada^ 
Cardinal  de  Turrecremata,  entitled,  Tractatus  de  Yeritate  Conceptionis  B. 
Yirnnis.   Bomse,  1547,  4to;  Oxon.  1869.  ed.  Pusey.    NoteHinApp. 
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decision  is  the  act  of  a  Church  believing  itself  conunissioned  to 
guard  a  body  of  truth  which  had  been  delivered  from  heaven 
in  its  integrity,  once  for  all.  The  recent  definitioii  appears  to 
presuppose  a  Church  which  can  do  more  than  guard  the  ancient 
faith,  which  is  empowered  to  make  actual  additions  to  the  num- 
ber of  revealed  certainties,  which  is  the  organ  no  less  than  the 
recipient  of  a  continuous  revelation  ^.  It  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  language  has  changed  its  value,  and  that  a  particular  term 
which  was  once  considered  misleading  will  now  serve  to  vindicate 
an  acknowledged  truth ;  it  is  another  thing  to  claim  the  power  of 
transfigui'ing  a  precarious  and  contradicted  opinion,  resting  on 
no  direct  scriptural  or  primitive  testimony,  and  impugned  in 
terms  by  writers  of  the  date  and  authority  of  Aquinas  ^,  into  a 
certainty,  claiming  submission  from  the  faith  of  Chnstendom  on 
nothing  less  than  a  Divine  authority.  There  is  then  no  real  rea- 
son for  the  statement  that  those  who  now  reject  the  Immaculate 

^  I  have  been  reminded  that  Roman  Catholics  do  not  admit  this  (see  the 
'Month/  Nov.  1867),  and,  at  the  instance  of  my  reviewer,  I  qaote  with 
pleasure  the  following  language  of  the  Bull  IneffabUis,  which  la  sub* 
stantially  that  of  Vincent  of  Lerins,  and  which  will  command  the  nnnrmt 
of  English  Churchmen.  The  Church  of  Christ,  says  the  Bull,  'sedoli 
depositorum  apud  se  dogmatum  custos,  et  vindez,  nihil  in  hia  nnquam 
permutat,  nihil  minuit,  nihil  addit,  sed  omni  industrift  Vetera  fideliter 
sapienterque  tractando  si  quk  antiquittis  informata  sunt^  et  Patrmn  fides 
sevit,  ita  limare  expolire  studet,  ut  prisca  ilia  coelestis  doctrinse  dogmata 
acclpiant  evidentiam,  lucem,  distinctionem,  sed  retineant  plenitudinem, 
integritatem,  proprietatem,  ac  in  suo  tantum  genere  crescant,  in  eodem 
scilicet  dogmate,  eodem  sensu,  eltdemque  sententi^/  p.  ii.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  whether,  if  the  principle  thus  stated  had  been  really  adhered  to^ 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  could  have  been 
defined  to  be  an  article  of  necessary  faith.  It  is  one  thing  to  propose 
a  new  and  necessary  definition  or  explanation  of  a  truth  which  has  been 
confessed  &om  the  first ;  it  is  another  thing  to  say  that  a  fact,  the  truth 
of  which  has  been  controverted  by  a  series  of  writers  of  the  highest  au- 
thority, is  now  so  certain  that  it  must  be  received  as  matter  of  futh. 
Should  not  the  *  nihil  addit  *  of  the  Bull  alone  have  sufficed  to  render  the 
definition  impossible?  See  Observations  d'un  Thdologien  sur  la  Bulle  de 
Pie  IX,  relative  k  la  Conception  de  la  Sainte  Vierge,  Paris,  1855,  pp.  28-38 ; 
La  Croyance  k  Tlmmaculee  Conception  de  la  Sainte  Vierge  ne  pent  devenir 
dogme  de  foi,  par  M.  TAbb^  Laborde,  Paris,  1854,  pp.  77-83.  Can  the 
assertion  that  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  a  cer- 
tainty of  faith,  be  really  rested  upon  any  other  ground,  than  an  assumption 
in  the  modem  Church  of  some  power  to  discern  and  proclaim  truths  which 
were  altogether  unknown  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  ? 

»  Sum.  Th.  iii.  a.  27,  q.  2  :  *B.  Virgo  contraxit  quidem  originale  pec- 
catum,  sed  ab  eo  fuit  mundata  antequam  ex  utero  nasceretur.'  Cf.  St. 
Bernard.  Ep.  174;  Durandus,  Rationale  Divinornm  Officiorum,  vii.  7.4; 
St.  Bonaventur.  Sent.  iii.  Dist.  3,  pars  i.  art.  i.  qusest.  a. 
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Conception  would  of  old  have  rejected  the  Homoousion.  There 
is  nothing  to  shew  that  those  who  bow  with  implicit  faith  before 
the  Nicene  decision  are  bound,  as  a  matter  of  consistency,  to 
yield  the  same  deference  of  heart  and  thought  to  the  most 
modem  development  of  doctrine  within  the  Latin  portion  of 
Catholic  Christendom. 

(iS)  But  it  may  be  rejoined :  *  Why  was  a  fresh  definition 
deemed  needful  at  Nicaea  at  all  1  Why  could  not  the  Church  of 
the  Nicene  age  have  contented  herself  with  saying  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God,  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  earlier  days  9 
Why  was  the  thought  of  Christendom  to  be  saddled  with  a 
metaphysical  symbol  which  at  least  transcends,  if  it  does  not 
destroy,  the  simplicity  of  the  Church's  first  faith  in  our  Lord's 
Divinity  1 ' 

(i)  Now  the  answer  is  simply  as  follows.  Li  the  Arian  age 
it  was  not  enough  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  because  the 
Arians  had  contrived  to  impoverish  and  degrade  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  Name  of  God  so  completely  as  to  apply  that  sacred 
word  to  a  creature  y.  Of  course,  if  it  had  been  deemed  a  matter 
of  sheer  indifiference  whether  Jesus  Christ  is  or  is  not  God,  it 
would  have  been  a  practical  error  to  have  insisted  on  the  truth 
of  His  real  Divinity,  and  an  equivocal  expression  might  have 
been  allowed  to  stand.  If  the  Church  of  Christ  had  been,  not 
the  school  of  revealed  truth,  in  which  the  soul  was  to  make 
knowledge  the  food  and  stimulant  of  love,  but  a  world-wide  de- 
bating club,  '  ever  seeking  and  never  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,'  it  would  then  have  been  desirable  to  keep  this  and 
all  other  fundamental  questions  open'.  Perhaps  in  that  case 
the  Nicene  decision  might  with  truth  have  been  described  as  the 
<  greatest  misfortune  Uiat  has  happened  to  Christendom.'  But 
the  Church  believed  herself  to  possess  a  revelation  from  God, 
essential  to  the  eternal  well-being  of  the  soul  of  man.  She 
further  believed  that  the  true  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
clearly-revealed  truth  of  such  fundamental  and  capital  import, 

7  In  the  same  way  modem  Socinians  'believe  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ.* 
Channingy  Objections  to  Unitarian  Christianity  Considered,  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  361.  Yet  they  also  believe  that  Christ  'is  a  Being  distinct  from  the  one 
Gk)d.'  Ibid.  p.  510.  Snch  a  confession  of  ChrisVs  'Divinity'  implies  of 
course  no  more  than  might  be  said  of  St.  John,  and  shews  how  completely 
language  may  be  emptied  of  its  original  value.     Cf.  Lect.  I.  p.  26. 

■  See  the  letter  addressed  in  Constantino's  name  to  St.  Alexander  and  to 
Arius  (Soc.  i.  7),  in  which  the  writer — probably  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia — 
insists  'that  the  points  at  issue  are  minute  and  trivial.'  Bright's  Hist.  Ch. 
p.  20.     Neale«  Hist.  Alex.  i.  134. 
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that,  divorced  &om  it,  the  creed  of  Christendom  most  peiish 
outright.     Plainly  therefore  it  was  the  Choroh's  dxity  to  assert 
this  truth  in  such  language  as  might  be  unmistakably  ezpressiTe 
of  it.     Now  this  result  was  secured  by  the  Homooiiaion.    It 
was  at  the  time  of  its  first  imposition,  and  it  has  been  ever  aiiioe^ 
a  working  criterion  of  real  belief  in  the  Godhead  of  our  Lord.  It 
excluded  the  Arian  sense  of  the  word  Gbd,  and  on  tliip  account 
it  was  adopted  by  the  orthodox.      How  much  it  meant  was 
proved  by  the  resistance  which  it  then  encountered,  and  by  the 
subsequent  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  destroy  or  to  evade 
it.     ^e  sneer  of  Gibbon  about  the  iota  which  separates  the 
semi- Arian  from  the  Catholic  symbol^  (Homoiousion  from  Homo- 
ousion)  is  naturally  repeated  by  those  who  believe  that  nothing 
was  really  at  stake  beyond  the  emptiest  of  abstractions,  and  who 
can  speak  of  the  fourth  century  as  an  age  of  meaningless  logo- 
machies.    But  to  men  who  are  concerned,  not  with  v^ords,  bat 
with  the  truths  which  they  enshrine,  not  with  the  mere  historie 
setting  of  a  great  struggle,  but  with  the  vital  question  at  issue 
in  it,  the  full  importance  of  the  Nicene  symbol  will  be  sufficiently 
obvious.     The  difference  between  Homoiousion  and  Homoousion 
convulsed  the  world  for  the  simple  reason,  that  in  that  difference 
lay  the  whole  question  of  the  real  truth  or  falsehood  of  our 
Lord's  actual  Divinity.   If  in  His  Essence  He  was  only  like  God, 
He  was  still  a  distinct  Being  from  God,  and  therefore  either 
created,  or  {per  impossibile)  a  second  God.     In  a  great  engage- 
ment, when  man  after  man  is  laid  low  in  defence  of  the  colours 
of  his  regiment,  it  might  seem  to  a  bystander,  unacquainted  with 
the  forms  of  war,  a  prodigious  absurdity  that  so  great  a  sacrifice 
of  life  should  be  incurred  for  a  piece  of  silk  or  cotton  of  a  parti- 
cular hue ;  and  he  might  make  many  caustic  epigrams  at  the 
expense  of  the  struggling  and   suffering  combatants.      But  a 
soldier  would  tell  hun  that  the  flag  is  a  symbol  of  the  honour 
and  prowess  of  his  country;  and  that  he  is  not  dying  for  a  few 
yards  of  coloured  material,  but  for  the  moral  and  patriotic  idea 
which  the  material  represents.     If  ever  there  was  a  man  who 
was  not  the  slave  of  language,  who  had  his  eye  upon  ideas, 
truths,  facts,  and  who   made   language  submissively  do  their 
work,  that  man  was  the  great  St.  Athanasius.     He  advocated 
the  Homoousion  at  Nicaea,  because  he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
the  sufficient  and  necessary  symbol  and  safeguard  of  the  treasure 

*  An  equally  reasonable  sneer  might  be  levelled,  on  Pantheistic  grounck^ 
at  the  number  of  letters  which  distinguishes  '  Creature  *  from  '  Creator.* 
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of  truth  committed  to  the  Church:  but  years  afterwards,  he 
would  not  press  it  upon  semi-Arians  whom  he  knew  to  be  at  heart 
loyal  to  the  truth  which  it  protected^.  He  was  sure  that,  if  he 
gave  them  time,  they  would  end  by  accepting  it.  And  during 
fifteen  centuries  experience  has  not  shewn  that  any  large  num- 
ber of  real  believers  in  our  Saviour's  Godhead  have  objected  to 
the  Nicene  statement ;  while  its  efficacy  in  guarding  against  a 
lapse  into  Arian  error  has  amply  confirmed  the  far-sighted  wis- 
dom, which,  full  of  jealousy  for  the  rightful  honour  of  Jesus^, 
and  of  charity  for  the  souls  of  men,  has  incorporated  it  for  ever 
with  the  most  authoritative  profession  of  faith  in  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  which  is  possessed  by  Christendom. 

(2)  It  may  indeed  be  urged  that  freedom  from  creeds  is 
ideally  and  in  the  abstract  the  highest  state  of  Christian  com- 
munion. It  may  be  pleaded  that  a  public  confession  of  faith 
will  produce  in  half-earnest  and  superficial  souls  a  formal  and 
mechanical  devotion ;  that  the  exposure  of  the  most  sacred 
truth  in  a  few  condensed  expressions  to  the  scepticism  and 
irreverence  of  those  who  are  strangers  to  its  essence  will  lead  to 
inevitable  ribaldry  and  scandal.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  reply 
that  these  liabilities  do  not  outweigh  the  necessity  for  a  clear 
*form  of  sound  words,'  since  formalists  will  be  formal,  and 
sceptics  will  be  irreverent,  with  or  without  it.  And  those  who 
depreciate  creeds  among  us  now,  do  not  really  mean  to  recom- 
mend that  truth  should  be  kept  hidden,  as  in  tibie  first  centuries, 
in  the  secret  mind  of  the  Church :  they  have  far  other  purposes 
in  view.  Boussean  might  draw  pictures  of  the  superiority  of 
simple  primitive  savage  life  to  the  enervated  civilization  of 
Paris ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  in  the  Parisians  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  to  have  attempted  a  return  to  the 
barbaric  life  of  their  ancestors,  who  had  roamed  as  happy 
savages  in  the  great  forests  of  Europe.  The  Latitudinarians 
who  suggest  that  the  Church  might  dispense  with  the  Catholic 

^  De  Synod.  41 :  Yifin  t\  Toh%  &iro$cxoft^yovf  r\  \kkv  &Wa  icivra  r&p  iv 
NtKode^  ypaupevrav,  wepl  dh  fi6yop  rh  *OfJLOo^top  i^tfidWopras,  "Xph  /^^  ^i 
irphs  4x^P^^^  buucfiffBai  ....  &A.\*  &s  &8cX^l  wphs  iLli€\<l>obs  SuiKeyifiedei,  r^y 

avr^v  fi^v  TIfiiv  Btdvoioof  ^x^^^^t  *'^P^  ^^  '''^  6yofM  fiSvov  BtffrdCopras 06 

ficucpdp  elffip  i.voB4^eurOai  koI  riiv  rov  'Ofioovtriov  \4\iy.  He  repeatedly  declares 
that  the  Homooasioii  in  its  Nioene  sense  10  intended  to  guard  the  reality 
of  the  Divine  Sonship  as  being  uncreated.    Ibid.  39,  45,  48,  54. 

^  St.  AthanafiiuB*  'zeal  for  the  Oonsnbstantiality  had  its  root  in  his 
loyalty  to  the  Consubstantial.  He  felt  that  in  the  Nicene  dogma  were 
inyolved  the  worship  of  Christ  and  the  life  of  Christianity.'  Bright's 
Host.  Ch.  p.  149. 
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creeds,  advise  us  to  revert  to  the  defencelessnesB  of  ecclesiasiical 
childhood.  Bat,  alas  I  they  cannot  guarantee  to  us  its  umocence^ 
or  its  immunities.  We  could  not,  if  we  would,  reverse  the 
thought  of  centuries,  and  ignore  the  questions  which  heresy  has 
opened,  and  which  have  been  cecumenically  decided.  We  might 
not  thus  do  despite  to  the  kindly  providence  of  Him,  Who,  with 
the  temptations  to  faith  that  came  with  the  predestined  course 
of  history,  has  in  the  creeds  opened  to  us  such  '  a  way  to  escape 
that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  Uiem.' 

Certainly  if  toil  and  suffering  confer  a  value  on  the  object 
which  they  earn  or  preserve ;  if  a  country  prizes  the  liberties 
which  were  baptized  in  the  blood  of  her  citizens;    if  a  man 
rejoices  in  the  honour  which  he  has  kept  unstained  at  the  risk 
of  life ;  then  we,  who  are  the  heirs  of  fiie  ages  of  Christendom, 
should  cling  with  a  peculiar  loyalty  and  love  to  the  great  Nicene 
confession  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.     For  the  Nicene  definition 
was  wrung  from  the  heart  of  the  agonized  Church  by  a  denial  of 
the  truth  on  which  was  fed,  then  as  now,  her  inmost  life.     In 
the  Arian  heresy  the  old  enemies  of  the  Gbspel  converged  as  fiur 
a  final  and  desperate  effort  to  achieve  its  destruction.      The 
carnal,  gross,  external,  Judaizing  spirit^  embodied  in  the  firigid 
literalism  of  the  school  of  Antioch ;  the  Alexandrian  dialectics^ 
substituting   philosophical  placita  for  truths  of  fedth;   nay, 
Paganism  itself,  vanquished  in  the  open  field,  but  anxious  to 
take  the  life  of  its  conqueror  by  private  assassination ; — ^these 
were  the  forces  which  reappeared  in  Arianism  ^.    It  was  no  mere 
exasperation  of  rhetoric  which   saw  Porphyry  in  Arius,  and 
which  compared  Constantius  to  Diocletian.     The  life  of  Athana- 
sius  after  the  Nicene  Council  might  well  have  been  lived  before 
the  Edict  of  Milan.     Arianism  was  a  political  force ;  it  ruled  at 
court.      Arianism  was  a  philosophical  disputant,  and  was  at 
home  in  the  schools.     Arianism  was,  moreover,  a  proselytizer ; 
it  had  verses  and  epigrammatic  arguments  for  the  masses  of 
the  people ;  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  a  passage  ^  which  is 

*  St.  Greg.  Nyssa,  contr.  Eunom.  xii.  p.  728.  ArianiBin  is  ri  rris  *lovBaiic7is 
iLTrdrTjs  ffvv^yopoSf  ix^^^^  "t*  f^^  '''^^  *Y.KKt\viKris  oBttas,  So  St.  Gregory 
Nazianz.  (Orat.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  16)  describes  the  Arian  conceptioii  of  the  Divine 
Nature  as  marked  by  an  *Iot/$aiic^  irevla,  meaning  the  hard  abstract  mono- 
theism of  the  later  Jewish  creed.  Quoted  by  Baur,  Lehre  von  der  Drei- 
einigkeit.  i.  pp.  352,  353,  note. 

*  See  Dr.  Newman's  translation  of  it  in  Athan.  Treatises,  i.  213,  note  a : 
'  Men  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  mere  mechanics,  off-hand  dogmatists 
in  theology,  servants  too,  and  slaves  that  have  been  flogged  ....  are 
solemn  with  us  and  philosophical  about  things  incomprehensible.  .  .  .  Ask 
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claBsical,  has  described  its  extraordinary  success  among  the 
lower  orders.  Never  was  a  heresy  stronger,  more  versatile, 
more  endowed  with  all  the  apparatus  of  controversy,  more  sure, 
as  it  might  have  seemed,  of  the  future  of  the  world.  It  was  a 
long,  desperate  struggle,  by  which  the  original  faith  of  Christ 
conquered  this  fierce  and  hardy  antagonist.  At  this  day  the 
Creed  of  Nicsea  is  the  living  proof  of  the  Church's  victory^;  and 
as  we  confess  it  we  should,  methinks,  feel  somewhat  of  the  fire 
of  our  spiritual  ancestors,  some  measure  of  that  fresh  glow  of 
thankfulness,  which  is  due  to  God  after  a  great  deliverance, 
although  wrought  out  in  a  distant  age.  To  unbelief  this  creed 
may  be  only  an  ecclesiastical  *  test,'  only  an  additional  *  incubus,' 
weighing  down  *  honest  religious  thought.*  But  to  the  children 
of  faith,  the  Nicene  confession  must  ever  furnish  the  welcome 
expression  of  their  most  cherished  conviction.  Let  us  hence- 
forth repeat  it,  at  those  most  solemn  moments  when  the  Church 
puts  it  into  our  mouths,  with  a  renewed  and  deepened  sense  of 
gratitude  and  joy.  Not  as  if  it  were  the  mere  trophy  of  a  con- 
troversial victory,  or  the  dry  embodiment  of  an  abstract  truth 
in  the  language  of  speculation,  should  we  welcome  this  glorious 
creed  to  oui*  hearts  and  lips.  Bather  let  us  greet  it,  as  the 
intellectual  sentinel  which  guards  the  shrine  of  faith  in  our 
inmost  souls  from  the  profanation  of  error ;  as  the  good  angel 
who  warns  us  that  since  the  Incarnation  we  move  in  the  very 
ante-chamber  of  a  Divine  Presence;  as  a  mother's  voice  re- 
minding us  of  that  tribute  of  heartfelt  love  and  adoration, 
which  is  due  from  all  serious  Christians  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour  and  our  God. 

about  pence,  and  he  will  discuss  the  Grenerate  and  Ingenerate;  inquire 
the  price  of  bread,  he  answers,  "  Greater  is  the  Father,  and  the  Son  is  sub- 
ject ;"  say  that  a  bath  would  suit  you,  and  he  defines  that  the  Son  is  out 
of  nothing.'  See  also  St.  Athan.  Orat.  Ari.  i.  22,  on  the  profane  questions 
put  to  boys  and  women  in  the  Agora ;  and  Ibid.  4  sqq.  on  the  '  l^ialia  *  of 
Anus.  C£  also  St.  Greg.  Nyssen,  De  Deitate  Filii  et  Sp.  SanctL  0pp.  liL  466. 
'  The  stress  here  lud  upon  the  Nicene  Greed  will  not  be  supposed  to 
imply  forgetfulness  of  the  greiiat  claims,  in  its  due  place,  of  the  symbol 
Q,mcv,nqiie.  Coleridge,  indeed,  has  said  that  the  Athanasian  Greed  is,  in 
lus  judgment,  'heretical  in  the  omission  or  implicit  denial  of  the  Filial 
subordination  in  the  Godhead,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Creed.* 
(Table-Talk,  p.  41.)  But  when  the  Athanasian  Creed  asserts  that  the 
Son  is  '  of  the  Father,'  it  virtually  affirms  the  Subordination ;  and  when 
the  Nicene  Creed  calls  the  Son  'Very  God'  and  'Consubstantial,*  it  em- 
phatically confesses  the  Coequality.  Coleridge's  judgment  can  only  be 
sustained  by  supposing  that  the  Nicene  Creed  teaches  a  doctrine  of  Sub- 
ordination in  which  the  Nicene  Council  would  assuredly  have  detected 
Arianism.    Soe  Bright,  Sermons  of  St.  Leo,  note  99. 

vn] 


ttt  Thai  fpa^nA  not  ftU  0»n  Son,  hit  itUrrrrd  Him  mp  for 
l%»U  lit  tu/t  wUk  lliM  aUo/redj/  give  lu  all  tiingM  t—BMM.  viii.  31. 

(}»  tiit^i  years  we  have  been  familmrized  with  cantions  and 
|fr"U>iU  uffniiiKt  what  Iim  h«en  termed  by  way  of  dispivragemeDl 
'  IiifurmiOiit  Tlioulogy.'  And  no  ODe  would  deny  that  in  ail 
»((<<•  of  tlin  Oliuroh,  the  fiold  of  theology  hna  been  the  scene  of 
Im^tv,  utiWiHTniiialili!,  and  mlBleadiiig  iiderenceB.  False  con- 
aluiitiiii  ImvH  bo(<n  drawD  from  true  piemifises;  and  very  doubt- 
nil  or  Iklni  piximidHM  hare  been  occasioually  aeeumed  if  not 
nMorti'd  tfl  lin  tniB.  Moreover,  some  Barneet  believera  have 
iH>i<tiird  tn  foi');i>t  tiint  iu  a  aubject-matter  such  as  the  creed  of 
l.'hii»t«iiibiiri,  they  nro  oonfoBBedly  below  ti-uth  and  not  above  it 
'I'liny  liiivn  rorffoHon  that  it  ie  given  us  hero  to  see  a  part  only, 
and  lint  llin  wliolo.  Iu  i-eality  we  con  but  noto  the  outskirts  of 
a  v««t  coiiimmy,  whoau  body  and  substanoe  stretch  far  away  from 
our  itnnn  iiiln  iiiCiiiihidfl.  Many  an  intercepting  truth,  not  the 
Ipw  ti'iiii  lii'oaiiiio  iinK<cii  and  uiiBiispocted,  ought  to  ari'eat  the 
hanljr  and    ooiifltWt   logic,  which    iudsts  upon  this  or  that 

KrtiiMllar  ODncluaioii  as  following  neccGsarily  upon  time  w 
Me  prciniww  of  which  it  it  alr«ady  in  posseseioa.  Bat  ddi 
Mitthw  liaa  not  fclxmyn  been  kept  in  view  And  wb^i  om* 
piitii*  aflWlJen  «r  dctout  imagination  bare  seized  the  wi™  J 
ivliaimi*  lltmghi,  il  u  easy  for  iudividuals  or  acliools  to  wa^v 
tut  mm  1h«  tMtttMl  i«the  of  a  dror  yvt  sober  faith,  into  hmm 
ibeoK^Htal  irMtAerknd,  Ute  ejrieet  rreatioa  of  the  IrnJieEt  ftaqv 
wVnn,  to  iKe  ecmfaaon  and  nnaettkMeni  of  kn^  tke  w3M 
(MrM  «M(1  IW  highlit  tnttii  nay  he  wMtntmh' 
«■  wlNn^MRMit  «r  k(ipil«B  Miri  WnUoriog  4 
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But  if  IhiB  should  be  admitted,  it  would  not  follow  that 
theology  IE  in  no  Beuse  '  inferential,"  Within  Gei-tain  limits,  and 
under  due  guidance,  '  inference '  is  the  movement,  it  is  the  life  of 
theology.  The  primal  records  of  revetation  itself,  as  we  find 
them  in  Scripture,  are  continually  inferential ;  and  it  Ib  at  least 
the  busiuesB  of  theology  to  obeerre  and  marslial  these  revealed 
inferences,  to  draw  them  out,  and  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
The  Ulujninated  reason  of  the  collective  Church  has  for  ages 
been  engaged  in  studying  the  original  materials  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  It  thue  has  shaped,  rather  than  created,  the  science 
of  theology.  What  is  theology,  but  a  continuous  series  of  ob- 
served and  systematized  ini'erencee,  respecting  Qod  in  His 
Nature  and  His  dealings  with  mankind,  drawn  from  premises 
which  rest  upon  God's  authority  1  Do  you  say  that  no  'in- 
ference '  is  under  any  circumstances  legitimate  ;  that  no  one 
truth  in  theology  necessarily  implies  another  ;  that  the  Christian 
mind  ought  to  preserve  in  a  jealous  and  sterile  isolation  each 
proposition  that  can  be  extracted  from  Sci-ipture  ?  Bo  you 
suppose  that  the  several  truths  of  the  Christian  creed  are  so 
many  separate,  unsuggestive,  unfruitful  dogmas,  having  no 
traceable  relations  towards  each  other)  Do  you  take  it  for 
gi-anted  that  each  revealed  truth  involves  uotiiiug  that  is  not 
seen  plainly  to  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  the  terms  which 
MpreK  it  I  In  short,  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  to  bo 
regarded  now  as  only  so  many  barren  abstrBctious.  which  a 
merely  human  speculation  on  divine  things  has  from  age  to  age 
drawn  out  into  form  and  system )  It'  so,  of  course  it  is  natural 
enough  to  deprecate  any  earnest  scrutiny  of  the  worth  and 
consequences  of  these  abstractions ;  you  deprecate  it  as  in- 
terfering with  moral  and  practical  interests ;  yon  deem  an 
inferential  theology  alike  illusory  and  mischievous.  If  I  here 
touch  the  secret  of  your  thought,  at  least,  my  brethren,  I  admit 
its  consistency;  but  then  youi' governing  premise  is  of  a  character 
to  put  you  out  of  all  relations  with  the  Christian  Church,  except 
those  of  fnndameutal  opposition.  The  Christian  Church  believes 
that  God  has  really  spoken ;  and  she  assumes  that  uo  subject 
can  have  a  higher  practical  interest  for  mas  than  a  consideration 
of  the  worth  and  drift  of  what  He  has  said.  Of  course  no  one 
would  waste  his  time  upon  systematizing  what  he  believed  to  he 
only  a  series  of  abstiact  phantoms.  And  if  a  man  holds  a  doc- 
trine with  so  slight  and  doubtful  a  grasp  that  it  illuminates 
nothing  within  him,  that  it  moves  uothing,  that  it  leads  on  to 
oothiug  beyond  itself  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  forfeit  it  altogether. 
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We  Bcau  aiixioasly  and  ci-oss-qaestion  keenly  only  that  which  we 
i-eally  possess  aiid  cherish  as  solid  tmth :  a  liring  &ith  is  pretty 
cei-taiu  to  draw  infereuces.  The  seed  which  has  not  shrivelled 
up  iuto  au  empty  husk  cannot  hut  sproat,  if  you  place  it  heneath 
the  sod ;  the  living  helief,  which  has  really  been  implanted  in 
the  soil  of  thought  and  feeling,  cannot  but  bear  its  proper  flower 
and  fruit  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  a  thonghtfal  and 
earnest  man.  If  you  would  arrest  the  growth  of  the  seed,  yon 
must  cut  it  oflF  fi-om  contact  with  the  soil,  and  so  in  time  you 
must  kill  it :  you  may,  for  awhile,  isolate  a  reLgions  conviction 
by  some  violent  moral  or  intellectual  process  ;  but  be  sore  that 
the  conviction  which  cannot  germinate  in  your  heart  and  mind 
is  already  condemned  to  death  >. 

K  theology  is  inferential,  she  infers  under  graidance  and  within 
restricted  limits.  If  the  eccentric  reasonings  of  individual  minds 
are  to  be  received  with  distrust,  the  consent  of  many  minds,  ol 
many  ages,  of  many  schools  and  orders  of  thought,  may  com- 
mand at  least  a  respectful  attention.  If  we  reject  condinsions 
drawn  professedly  from  the  substance  of  revelation,  but  really 
enlarging  instead  of  explaining  it,  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  I'eject  inferences  which  are  simply  explanatory,  or  which 
exhibit  the  bearing  of  one  revealed  truth  upon  another.  This 
indeed  is  the  most  fiiiitful  and  legitimate  province  of  inference 
in  theological  enquiry.  Such  *  inference '  brings  out  the  meaning 
of  the  details  of  revelation.  It  raises  this  feature  to  pro- 
minence ;  it  throws  that  into  the  shade.  It  places  language  to 
which  a  too  sei'vile  literalism  might  have  attributed  the  highest 
force,  in  the  lower  rank  of  metaphor  and  symbol ;  it  elicits 
pregnant  and  momentous  truths  from  incidents  which,  in  the 
absence  of  sufficient  guidance  or  reflection,  may  have  beeu 
thought  to  possess  only  a  secondary  degree  of  significance. 

To-day  we  reach  the  term  of  those  narrow  limits  within  which 
some  aspects  of  a  subject  in  itself  exhaustless  have  been  so 
briefly  and  imperfectly  discussed.  And  it  is  natural  for  any 
earnest  man  to  ask  himself — '  If  I  believe  in  Christ's  Divinity, 
what  does  this  belief  involve  ?  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  faith 
can  be  for  me  a  dead  abstraction,  having  no  real  influence  upon 
my  daily  life  of  thought  and  action  %  If  this  great  doctrine  be 
true,  is  there  not,  when  I  am  satisfied  of  its  tnith,  still  some- 
thing to  be  done  besides  proving  it?     Can  it  be  other  than  a 


le,  on  this  point,  Uniyersity  Sermons,  by  Rev.  R.  Scott,  D.D.,  Master 
liol  College,  pp.  174-176.     The  rejection  of  'inferential  theology* 
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practical  folly,  to  have  ascertained  the  truth  that  Jesus  is  God, 
and  then  to  consign  so  momentous  a  conclusion  to  a  respectful 
oblivion  in  some  obscure  comer  of  my  mind,  as  if  it  were  a  well- 
bound  but  disused  book  that  could  only  ornament  the  shelyes  of 
a  library  %  Must  I  not  rather  en£^ine  it  in  the  yery  centre  of 
my  soul's  life )  Must  I  not  contemplate  it,  nay,  if  it  may  be, 
penetrate  it,  feed  on  it  by  repeated  contemplation,  that  it  may 
illuminate,  sustain,  transfigure  my  whole  inward  being  ]  Must 
I  not  be  reasonably  anxious  till  this  great  conviction  shall  have 
moulded  all  that  it  can  bear  on,  or  that  can  bear  on  it — all  that 
I  hold  in  any  degree  for  religious  truth  1  Must  not  such  a  faith 
at  last  radiate  through  my  every  thought  1  Must  it  not  in- 
vigorate with  a  new  and  deeper  motive  my  every  action  1  If 
Jesus,  Who  lived  and  died  and  rose  for  me,  be  indeed  God,  can 
my  duties  to  Bim  end  with  a  bare  confession  of  His  Divinity  % 
Will  not  the  greatness  of  His  Life  and  of  His  Death,  will  not 
the  binding  force  of  His  commands,  will  not  the  nature  and 
reality  of  His  promises  and  gifts,  be  felt  to  have  a  new  and 
deeper  meaning,  when  I  survey  them  in  the  light  of  this  glo- 
rious truth  %  Must  not  all  which  the  Divine  Christ  blesses  and 
sanctions  have  in  some  sense  about  it,  the  glory  and  virtue  of 
His  Divinity  ] ' 

Undoubtedly,  brethren,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Godhead  is, 
both  in  the  sphere  of  belief  and  in  that  of  morals,  as  fruitful  and 
as  imperious  as  you  anticipate.  St.  Paul's  question  in  the  text 
is  in  substantial  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  your  own.  St.  Paul 
makes  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Christ,  given  for  the  sins  of  men 
to  a  Life  of  humiliation  and  to  a  Death  of  anguish,  the  premise 
of  the  largest  consequences,  the  warrant  of  the  most  unbounded 
expectations.  *He  That  spared  not  His  Own  Son,  but  gave 
Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give 
us  all  things ) '  Let  us  then  hasten  to  trace  this  somewhat  in 
detail ;  and  let  us  remark,  in  passing,  that  on  the  present  oc- 
casion we  shall  not  be  leaving  altogether  the  track  of  former 
lectures.  For  in  studying  the  results  of  a  given  belief,  we  may 
add  to  the  number  of  practical  evidences  in  its  favour ;  we  may 
approach  the  belief  itself  under  conditions  which  are  more 
favourable  for  doing  justice  to  it  than  those  which  a  direct 
argument  supplies.  To  contemplate  such  a  truth  as  the  God- 
head of  our  Lord  in  iisdf^  is  like  gazing  with  open  eyelids  at 
the  torturing  splendour  of  the  noon-day  sun.  We  can  best 
admire  the  sun  of  the  natural  heavens  when  we  take  note  of  the 
beauty  which  he  sheds  over  the  face  of  the  world,  when  we  mai'k 
vin  ]  6  g  3 
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the  floods  of  light  which  stream  from  him,  and  the  deep 
shadows  which  he  casts,  and  the  colours  and  forms  which  he 
lights  up  and  displays  hefore  us.  In  like  manner,  perchance, 
we  may  most  truly  enter  into  the  metuiing  of  the  Divinity  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  hy  observing  the  truths  which  depend 
more  or  less  directly  on  that  glorious  doctrine, — truths  on  which 
it  sheds  a  significance  so  profound,  so  unspeakably  awfid,  so 
unspeakably  consoling. 

'Aiere  are  three  distinct  bearings  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
Divinity  which  it  is  more  especially  of  importance  to  consider. 
This  doctrine  protects  truths  prior  to  itself,  and  belonging  both 
to  natui'al  and  to  revealed  theology.  It  also  illuminates  the 
meaning,  it  asserts  the  force  of  truths  which  depend  upon  itself, 
which  are,  to  speak  humanly,  below  it,  and  which  can  only  be 
duly  appreciated  when  they  are  referred  to  it  as  justifying  and 
explaining  them.  Lastly,  it  fertilizes  the  Christian's  moral  and 
spiritual  life,  by  supplying  a  motive  to  the  virtues  which  are 
most  characteristically  Christian,  and  without  which  Christian 
ethics  sink  down  to  the  level  of  Pagan  morality. 

I.  Observe,  first,  the  conservative  force  of  the  doctrine.  It 
protects  the  truths  which  it  presupposes.  Placed  at  the  centre 
of  the  faith  of  Christendom,  it  looks  backward  as  well  as 
forward ;  it  guards  in  Christian  thought  the  due  apprehension 
of  those  fundamental  verities  without  which  no  religion  what- 
ever is  possible,  since  they  are  the  postulates  of  all  religious 
thought  and  activity. 

I .  What,  let  us  ask,  is  the  practical  relation  of  the  doctrine 
before  us  to  the  primal  truth  that  a  Personal  God  really  exists  % 

(a)  Both  in  the  last  century  and  in  our  own  day,  it  has  been 
the  constant  aim  of  a  philosophical  deism  to  convince  the  world 
that  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  would  be  more  vividly, 
constantly,  practically  realized,  if  the  dogma  of  His  existence 
were  detached  from  the  creed  of  Christendom.  The  pure 
Theistic  idea,  we  are  told,  if  it  were  only  freed  from  the  earthly 
and  material  accessories  of  an  Incarnation,  if  it  were  not  em- 
barrassed by  the  *  metaphysical  conception  *  of  distinct  personal 
Subsistencies  within  the  Godhead,  if  it  could  be  left  to  its  native 
force,  to  its  spirituality  of  essence,  to  its  simplicity  of  form, — 
would  exert  a  prodigious  influence  on  human  thought,  if  not  on 
human  conduct.  This  influence  is  said  to  be  practically  im- 
possible, so  long  as  Theistic  truth  is  overlaid  by  the  'thick 
integument  *  of  Christian  doctrine.  Accordingly  a  real  belief  in 
God  is  to  be  deepened   and    extended,  and  atheism  is  to  be 
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expelled  from  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  destruction  of  dogmatic 
Christianity.  But  has  any  such  anticipation  as  yet  been  realized 
by  deism  ?  Is  it  in  the  way  to  be  realized  at  this  hour  ]  Need  I 
remind  you,  that  thi-oughout  Europe,  the  most  earnest  assaults  of 
infidelity  upon  the  Christian  creed  within  the  last  ten  years 
have  been  directed  against  its  Theistic,  as  distinct  from  its 
peculiarly  Christian  elements  1  When  the  possibility  of  miracle 
is  derided ;  when  a  Providence  is  scouted  as  the  fond  dream  of 
man's  exaggerated  self-love ;  when  belief  in  the  power  of  prayer 
is  treated  as  a  crude  superstition,  illustrative  of  man's  ignorance 
of  the  scientific  conception  of  law;  when  the  hypothesis  of 
absolutely  invariable  law,  and  the  cognate  conception  of  nature 
as  a  self-evolved  system  of  self-existent  forces  and  self-existent 
matter,  are  advancing  with  giant  strides  in  large  departments  of 
the  literature  of  the  day ; — ^it  is  not  Christianity  as  such,  it  is 
Theism,  which  is  really  jeopardized  and  insulted.  Among  the 
forces  arrayed  against  Christianity  at  this  hour,  the  most  for- 
midable, because  the  most  consistent  and  the  most  sanguine, 
is  that  pure  materialism,  which  has  been  intellectually  or- 
ganized in  the  somewhat  pedantic  form  of  Positivism.  To  the 
Positivist  the  most  etherealized  of  deistic  theories  is  just  as 
much  an  object  of  pitying  scorn  as  the  creed  of  a  St.  John  and 
a  St.  Athanasius.  Bodi  are  relegated  to  '  the  theological  period ' 
of  human  development.  And  if  we  may  judge  from  the  present 
aspect  of  the  controversy  between  non-Christian  spiritualists  and 
the  apostles  of  Positivism,  it  must  be  sorrowfully  acknowledged 
that  the  latter  appear  to  gain  steadily  and  surely  on  their  op- 
ponents. This  fact  is  more  evident  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
than  in  our  own  country.  It  cannot  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  spiritualistic  writers  are  intellectually  inferior  to  the 
advocates  of  materialism.  Still  less  is  an  explanation  to  be 
sought  in  the  intrinsic  indefensibility  of  the  truth  which  the 
spiritualists  defend ;  it  is  really  furnished  by  the  conditions 
under  which  they  undertake  to  defend  it.  A  living,  energetic, 
robust  faith,  a  faith,  as  it  has  been  termed,  not  of  ether,  but  of 
flesh  and  blood,  is  surely  needed,  in  order  to  stand  the  reiterated 
attacks,  the  subtle  and  penetrating  misgivings,  the  manifold 
wear  and  tear  of  a  protracted  controversy  with  so  brutal  an 
antagonist.  Can  deism  inspire  this  faith  9  The  pretension  of 
deists  to  refine,  to  spiritualize,  to  etherealize  the  idea  of  God 
almost  indefinitely,  is  fatal  to  the  living  energy  of  their  one  con- 
viction. Where  an  abstract  deism  is  not  killed  out  by  the 
violence  of  atheistic  materialism,  it  is  apt,  although  left  to  itself^ . 
vm] 
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to  die  by  an  onpereezTed  proees  of  ermpoistiaii.     For  a  liTiiig 
£uth  m  A  Sapreme  Being,  the  hnnukn  mind  leqairea  motives, 
coTollariefi.  ctauequencea,  supports.     These  sie  noi  sappKed  by 
the  few  sbctract  oonsidermtioDa  which  sie  entertained  by  the 
philosophicsl  deist&   WbateTer  may  be  the  inteQectnal  strength 
of  their  positicMi  against  atheism,  the  practical  weakness  of  that 
position  is  a  matter  of  notoriety;  and  if  this  weakness  is  ap- 
parent in  the  case  of  the  jdiiloeoi^ers  themsehres.  how  mnch 
more  patent  is  it  when  deism  attempts  to  make  itself  a  borne  in 
the  heul  of  the  people !     That  absUiact  and  inaccessible  being 
who  is  placed  at  the  sommit  of  deistic  systems  is  too  subtle  for 
the  thought  and  too  cold  for  the  heart  of  the  multitiideB  of  the 
human  family.     When  Grod  is  regarded  less  as  the  personal 
Object  of  affection  and  worship  than  as  the  necessary  term  of  an 
intellectual  equation,  the  sentiment  of  piety  is  not  really  satis- 
fied;  it  hungers,  it  languishes,  it  dies.     And  this  purely  in- 
tellectual manner  of  apprehending  God,  which  kills  piety,  is  so 
predominant  in  every  genuine  deistic  system  as  to  bring  about, 
in  no  long  lapse  of  time,  its  impotence  and  extinction  as  a 
popular  religious  force.     The  Supreme  Agent,  without  whom 
the  deist  cannot  construct  an  adequate  or  satis&ctory  theory  of 
being,  is  gp*adually  divested  of  all  personal  characteristics,  and  is 
resolved  into  a  formula  expressing  only  supreme  agency.     His 
mors!  perfections  fall  into  the  background  of  thought,  while  he 
is  conceived  of,  more  and  more  exclusively,  as  the  Universal 
Mind.     And  his  intellectual  attributes  are  in  turn  discarded, 
when  for  the  Supreme  Mind  is  substituted  the  conception  of 
the  Mightiest  Force.     Long  before  this  point  is  reached,  deistic 
philosophy  is  nervously  alarmed,  lest  its  God  should  still  be  sup- 
posed to  penetrate  as  a  living  Providence  down  into  this  human 
world   of  suffering  and   sin.      Accordingly,   professing  much 
anxiety  for  his  true  dignity  and  repose,  deism  weaves  around 
his  liberty  a  network  of  imaginary  law;  and  if  he  has  not  been 
previously  destroyed  by  the  materialistic  controversialists,  he  is 
at  length  conducted  by  the  cold  respect  of  deistic  thinkers  to  the 
utmost  frontier  of  the  conceivable  universe,  where,  having  been 
enthroned  in  a  majestic  inaction,  he  is  as  respectfully  abandoned. 
As  suggesting  a  problem  which  may  rouse  a  faint  spasmodic  in- 
tellectual instinct,  his  name  may  still  be  mentioned  from  time  to 
time  in  the  world  of  letters.     But  the  interest  which  he  creates 
is  at  the  best  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  question  whether  the 
planets  are  or  are  not  inhabited.  As  an  energetic,  life-controlling, 
life-absorbing  power,  the  God  of  deism  is  extinct. 
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Now  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Incarnate 
God  protects  this  primal  theistic  truth  which  non-Christian 
deism  is  so  incapable  of  popularizing,  and  even  of  retaining. 
The  Incarnation  bridges  over  the  abyss  which  opens  in  our 
thought  between  earth  and  heaven;  it  brings  the  Almighty, 
Allwise,  Illimitable  Being  down  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  His 
reasonable  creatures.  The  Word  made  Flesh  is  God  con- 
descending to  our  finite  capacities ;  and  this  condescension  has 
issued  in  a  clear,  strong  sense  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,  such  as  is  not  found  beyond  the  bounds  of  Christendom. 
The  last  prayer  of  Jesus,  that  His  redeemed  might  know  the 
only  true  God,  has  been  answered  in  history.  How  profound, 
how  varied,  how  fertile  is  the  idea  of  God,  of  His  Nature  and  of 
His  attributes,  in  St.  John,  in  St.  Paul,  in  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
in  St.  Augustine  !  How  energetic  is  this  idea,  how  totally  is  it 
removed  from  the  character  of  an  impotent  speculation  1  How 
does  this  keen,  strong  sense  of  God's  present  and  majestic  Life 
leave  its  mark  upon  manners,  literatures,  codes  of  law,  national 
institutions,  national  characters  I  How  utterly  does  its  range  of 
energy  transcend  any  mere  employment  of  the  intellect ;  how 
does  it,  again  and  again,  bend  wills,  and  soften  hearts,  and 
change  the  current  and  drifb  of  lives,  and  transfigure  the  souls  of 
men  I  And  why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  the  Incarnation  rivets  the 
apprehension  of  God  on  the  thought  and  heart  of  the  Church, 
so  that  within  the  Church  theistic  truth  bids  defiance  to  those 
influences  which  tend  perpetually  to  sap  or  to  volatilize  it  else- 
where. Instead  of  presenting  us  with  some  fugitive  abstraction, 
inaccessible  to  the  intellect  and  disappointing  to  the  heart,  the 
Incarnation  points  to  Jesus.  Jesus  is  the  Almighty,  restraining 
His  illimitable  powers ;  Jesus  is  the  Incomprehensible,  volun- 
tarily submitting  to  bonds ;  Jesus  is  Providence,  clothed  in  our 
own  flesh  and  blood ;  Jesus  is  the  Infinite  Charity,  tending  us 
with  the  kindly  looks  and  tender  handling  of  a  human  love ; 
Jesus  is  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  speaking  out  of  the  depths  of 
infinite  thought  in  a  human  language.  Jesus  is  Gk)d  making 
Himself,  if  I  may  dare  so  to  speak,  our  tangible  possession  ;  He 
is  God  brought  *very  nigh  to  us,  in  our  mouth  and  in  our 
heart ; '  we  behold  Him,  we  touch  Him,  we  cling  to  Him, 
and  lo  I  we  are  Ma^  koivodpoi  0va-€o>ff  ^,  partakers  of  the  Nature 
of  Deity  through  our  actual  membership  in  His  Body®;  we 
dwell,  if  we  will,  evermore  in  Him,  and  He  in  us. 

*»  a  St.  Pet.  i.  4.  •  I  Car.  xii.  ay. 
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This  then  is  the  resnlt  of  the  Diyine  Incarnation :  it  brings 
God  close  to  the  inmost  being  of  man,  yet  without  forfeiting, 
nay,  rather  while  guarding  most  carefully,  in  man's  tbougbt^  the 
spirituality  of  the  Divine  Essence.      Nowhere  is  the  popular 
idea  of  God  more  refined,  more  spiritual,  than  where  faith  in 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  is  clearest  and  strongest.      No  writers 
have  explained  and  asserted  the  inunateriality,  the  simpUcity, 
the  indivisibility  of  the  Essence  of  God  more  earnestly,  than 
those  who   have   most   earnestly  asserted   and   explained   tha 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  the  Divine  Incarnation. 
For  if  we  know  our  happiness   in  Christ,  we  Christians   are 
united  to  God,  we  possess  God,  we  consciously  live,  and  moYe, 
and  have  our  being  in  God.     Our  intelligence  and  our  heart 
alike  apprehend  God  in  His  majestic  and  beautiful  Life  so  truly 
and  constantly,  because  He  has  taken  possession  of  our  whole 
nature,   intellectual,  moral,   and   corporeal,  and   has  warmed 
and  illuminated  and  blessed  it  by  the  quickening  Manhood 
of  Jesus.      We  cannot  reflect  upon  and  rejoice  in  our  union 
with  Jesus,  without  finding   ourselves  face  to  fieice  with  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  Him  with  Whom  in  Jesus  we  are  made 
one.     Holy  Scripture  has  traced  the  failure  and  misery  of  aU 
attempts  on  the  part  of  a  philosophical  deism  to  create  or  to 
maintain   in   the  soul   of  man   a   real   communion  with   our 
heavenly  Parent.     '  Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath 
not  the  Father  ^^   And  the  Christian's  practical  security  against 
those  speculative  difficulties  to  which  his  faith  in  a  living  God 
may  be  exposed,  lies  in   that  constant   contemplation  of  and 
communion  with  Jesus,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
life.     *  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness, 
hath  shined  in  our  heai-ts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  Face  of  Jesus  Christ  e.* 

(/3)  But  if  belief  in  our  Saviour's  Godhead  protects  Christian 
thought  against  the  intellectual  dangers  which  await  an  arid 
Deism,  does  it  afford  an  equally  effective  safeguard  against 
Pantheism  ?  In  conceiving  of  God,  the  choice  before  a  pan- 
theist lies  between  alternatives  from  which  no  genius  has  as  yet 
devised  a  real  escape.  God,  the  pantheist  must  assert,  is 
literally  everything;  God  is  the  whole  material  and  spiritual 
universe ;  He  is  humanity  in  all  its  manifestations ;  He  is  by 
inclusion  every  moral  and  immoral  agent ;  and  every  form  and 
exaggeration  of  moral  evil,  no  less  than  every  variety  of  moral 

*  I  St.  John  ii.  23.  •  a  Cor.  ir.  6. 
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excellence  and  beauty,  is  part  of  the  all-pervading,  all-compre- 
hending movement  of  His  Universal  Life.  If  this  revolting 
blasphemy  be  declined,  then  the  God  of  pantheism  must  be  the 
barest  abstraction  of  abstract  being;  He  must,  as  with  the 
Alexandrian  thinkers,  be  so  exaggerated  an  abstraction  as  to 
transcend  existence  itself ;  He  must  be  conceived  of  as  utterly 
unreal,  lifeless,  non-existent;  while  the  only  real  beings  are 
these  finite  and  determinate  forms  of  existence  whereof  *  nature ' 
is  composed  f.  This  dilemma  haunts  all  the  historical  transform- 
ations of  pantheism,  in  Europe  as  in  the  East,  to-day  as  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Pantheism  must  either  assert  that  its  God 
is  the  one  only  existing  being  whose  existence  absorbs  and  is 
identified  with  the  universe  and  humanity;  or  else  it  must 
admit  that  he  is  the  rarest  and  most  unreal  of  conceivable  ab- 
stractions ;  in  plain  terms,  that  he  is  no  being  at  all.  And  the 
question  before  us  is.  Does  the  Incarnation  of  God,  as  taught 
by  the  Christian  doctrine,  expose  Christian  thought  to  this 
dilemma)  Is  God  'brought  very  nigh  to  us'  Christians  in 
such  sort,  as  to  bury  the  Eternal  in  the  temporary,  the  Infinite 
in  the  finite,  the  Absolute  and  Self-existent  in  the  transient  and 
the  relative,  the  All-holy  in  the  very  sink  of  moral  evil,  unless, 
in  order  to  save  His  honour  in  our  thought,  we  are  prepared  to 
attenuate  our  idea  of  Him  into  nonentity  ? 

Now,  not  merely  is  there  no  ground  for  this  apprehension, 
but  the  Christian  doctrine  of  an  Incarnate  God  is  our  most  solid 
protection  against  the  inroads  of  pantheistic  error. 

The  strength  of  pantheistic  systems  lies  in  that  craving  both 
of  the  intellect  and  of  the  .heart  for  union  with  the  Absolute 
Being,  which  is  the  most  legitimate  and  the  noblest  instinct  of 
our  nature.  This  craving  is  satisfied  by  the  Christian's  union 
with  the  Incarnate  One.  But  while  satisfying  it,  the  Incar- 
nation raises  an  effective  barrier  against  its  abuse  after  the 
fashion  of  pantheism.  Against  the  dogma  of  an  Incarnate  God, 
rooted  in  the  faith  of  a  Christian  people,  the  waves  of  panthe- 
istic thought  may  surge  and  lash  themselves  and  break  in 
vain.  For  the  Incarnation  presupposes  that  master-truth  which 
pantheism  most  passionately  denies.  It  presupposes  the  truth 
that  between  the  finite  and  the  Infinite,  between  the  Creator 
and  the  Cosmos,  between  God  and  man,  there  is  of  necessity  a 
measureless  abyss.  On  this  point  its  opposition  to  pantheism 
is  as  earnest   as   that  of  the  most  jealous   deism ;    but   the 

'  Sadsset,  Philosophie  Beligieuse,  i.  i8i ;  ii.  368. 
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Christian  creed  escapes  from  the  deistic  conception  of  an  omni- 
potent moral  being,  surveying  intelligently  the  vast  accunm* 
lation  of  sin  and  misery  which  we  see  on  this  earth,  yet  withal 
remaining  unmoved,  inactive,  indi£ferent.     TheOhristian  creed 
spans  this  guK  which  yawns  between  earth  and  heaTen,  by  pro- 
claiming that  the  Everlasting  Son  has  taken  our  natnre  upon 
Him.      In  His  Person   a   Created   Nature   is  joined  to    the 
Uncreated,  by  a  union  which  is   for  ever  indissoluble.      But 
what  is  that  truth  which  underlies  this  transcendent  mystery  t 
What  sustains  it,  what  even  enhances  it,  what  forbids  it  to  melt 
away  in  our  thought  into  a  chaotic  confusion  out  of  which 
neither  the  Divine  nor  the  Human  could  struggle  forth  into 
the  light  for  distinct  recognition  ?    It  is,  I  reply,  the  truth  that 
the  Natures  thus  united  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  are  radically, 
by  their  essence,  and  for  ever,  distinct.     It  is  by  reason  of  this 
ineffaceable  distinctness  that  the  union   of  the  Gk)dhead  and 
Manhood  in  Jesus  is  such  an  object  of  wondering  and  thankful 
contemplation  to  Christians.    Accordingly,  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  creed  of  Christendom,  we  have  a  guarantee  against  the 
cardinal  error  of  pantheism ;  while  yet  by  our  living  fellowship 
as  Christians  with  the  Divine  and  Incarnate  Son,  we  realize  the 
aspiration  which  pantheism  both  fosters  and  perverts.     Ghris- 
tian  intellect,  so  long  as  it  is  Christian,  can  never  be  betrayed 
into  the  admission  that  God  is  the  universe;  Christian  £uth 
can  never  be  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  choosing  between  a 
denial  of  moral  distinctions  and  an  assertion  that  God  is  the 
parent  of  all  unmoral  action,  or  to  the  desperate  endeavour  to 
escape  this  alternative  by  volatilizing  God  into  non-existence. 
And  yet  Christian  love,  while  it  is  resllly  Christian,  cannot  for 
one  moment  doubt  that  it  enfolds  and  possesses  and  is  united  to 
its  Divine  Object.     But  this  intellectual  safeguard  and  this 
moral  satisfaction  alike  vanish,  if  the  real  Deity  of  Jesus  be 
denied  or  obscured :  since  it  is  the  Deity  of  our  truly  human 
Lord  which  satisfies  the  Christian  heart,  while  it  protects  the 
Christian  intellect  against  fatal  aberrations.    Certainly  a  deism 
which  would  satisfy  the  heart,  inevitably  becomes  pantheistic 
in  its  awkward  attempts  to  become  devotional ;  and  although 
pantheism   should   everywhere   breathe   the  tenderness  which 
almost  blinds  a  reader  of  Spinosa's  ethics  to  a  perception  of 
their  real  character,  still  pantheism  is  at  bottom  and  in  its 
results  not  other  than  a  graceful  atheism.     But  to  partake  of 
the  Divine  Nature  incarnate  in  Christ  is  not  to  bury  God  in  the 
filth  of  moral  pollution,  nor  is  it  to  tianscendentalize  Him  into 
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an  abstraction,  which  mocks  us,  when  we  attempt  to  grasp  it,  as 
an  unsubstantial  phantom  8. 

2.  One  more  sample  shall  be  given  of  this  protective  efficacy 
of  the  doctrine'  before  us.  If  it  guards  in  our  thought  the 
honour,  the  majesty,  the  Life  of  God,  it  also  protects  the  true 
dignity  and  the  rights  0^  man.  The  unsettled  spirit  of  our 
time,  when  it  has  broken  with  the  claims  of  faith,  oscillates, 
whether  from  caprice  or  in  bewilderment,  between  the  most 
inconsistent  errors.  If  at  one  while  its  audacity  would  drive 
the  Great  Gk)d  from  His  throne  in  heaven  to  make  way  for  the 
lawless  intellect  and  will  of  His  creature,  at  another  it  seems 
possessed  by  an  infatuated  passion  for  the  degradation  of  man- 
kind. It  either  ignores  such  features  of  the  higher  side  of  our 
complex  being  as  are  the  powers  of  reflection  and  of  inference, 
or  it  arbitrarily  assumes  that  they  are  only  the  products  of 
civilization.  It  fixes  its  attention  exclusively  upon  the  gradu- 
ated variety  of  form  perceptible  in  a  long  series  of  crania  which 
it  has  arranged  in  its  museum,  and  then  it  proclaims  with 
enthusiasm  that  a  Newton  or  a  Herschel  is  after  all  only  the 
cultivated  descendant  of  a  grotesque  and  irrational  ape.  It  even 
denies  to  man  the  possession  of  any  spiritual  nature  whatever ; 
thought  is  asserted  to  be  inherent  in  the  substance  of  the  brain ; 
belief  in  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  essence  is  treated  as  an 
unscientific  and  superstitious  prejudice;  virtuous  and  vicioua 
actions  are  alluded  to  as  alike  results  of  purely  physical  agen- 
cies ^ ;  man  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  soulless  brute.  My 
brethren,  you  will  not  suppose  that  I  am  desiring  to  derogate, 
however  indirectly,  from  the  claims  of  that  noble  science  which 
patiently  investigates  the  physiology  of  our  animal  nature ;  I 
am  only  protesting  against  a  rash  and  insulting  hypothesis,  for 
which  science,  if  her  sons  could  speak  with  one  voice,  would  be 
loath  to  make  herseK  responsible,  since  by  it  her  true  utterances 

>  M.  Kenan's  frequent  mention  of  'Grod*  in  his  'Vie  de  J^ns'  does  not 
imply  that  he  believes  in  a  Supreme  Being.  'Grod  *  means  with  M.  Benan 
only  '  the  category  of  the  ideal,*  and  not  any  existing  personal  being  wliat- 
ever.  Questions  contemporaines,  p.  324:  'Les  sciences  historiques  ne  dif* 
f^rent  en  rien  par  la  m^thpde  des  sdenoes  physiques  et  math^matiques : 
elles  supposent  qu*aucun  agent  sumaturel  ne  vient  troubler  la  marche  de 
rhumanit^ ;  que  cette  marche  est  la  r^ultante  immolate  de  la  liberty  qui 
est  dans  lliomme  et  de  la  fatality  qui  est  dans  la  nature ;  qu*il  n'y  a  pas 
d'etre  libre  sup^rieur  k  l*honune  auquel  on  puisse  attribuer  une  part  ap- 
preciable dans  la  conduite  morale,  non  plus  que  dans  la  conduite  mat^rielle 
de  Tunivers.* 

^  Cf.  M.Taine,  Histoire  de  la  Litt^rature  Anglaise,  Introduction,  p.  xv^: 
'Le  vice  et  la  vertu  sont  des  produits  comme  le  sucre  et  le  vitriol.' 
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are  piteously  caricatured.  It  cannot  be  said  that  such  a  theory 
is  a  harmless  eccentricity  of  over-eager  speculation ;  for  it 
destroys  that  high  and  legitimate  estimate  of  (Jod's  natnral 
gifts  to  man  which  is  an  important  element  of  earnest  and 
healthy  morality  in  the  individual,  and  which  is  still  more 
essential  to  the  onward  march  of  our  social  progress. 

But  so  long  as  the  Christian  Church  believes  in  the  true 
Divinity  of  our  Incarnate  Lord,  it  is  not  probable  that  theories 
which  deny  the  higher  aspects  of  human  nature  will  meet  with 
large  acceptance.  We  Christians  can  bear  to  be  told  that  the 
skull  of  tlus  or  that  section  of  the  human  family  bears  this  or 
that  degree  of  resemblance  to  the  skull  of  a  gorilla.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  as  receivers  of  the  gift  of  life  we  are  sunply  on  a 
level  with  the  lowest  of  the  lower  creatures ;  we  owe  all  that  we 
are  and  have  to  God.  Do  we  not  thank  Him  for  our  creation, 
preservation,  and  all  the  blessings  of  this  life  t  Might  He  not 
have  given  us  less  than  we  have  %  Might  He  not  have  given  us 
nothing)  What  have  we,  what  are  we,  that  we  have  not 
received  %  The  question  of  man's  place  in  the  universe  touches 
not  any  self-achieved  dignity  of  our  own,  but  the  extent  and 
the  nature  of  the  Divine  bounty.  But  while  we  believe  the 
creed  of  Christendom,  we  cannot  view  such  a  question  as  open, 
or  listen  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  sorrow  and 
repugnance  to  the  arguments  of  the  apostles  of  human  degrada- 
tion. We  cannot  consent  to  suppose  ourselves  to  be  mere 
animal  organisms,  without  any  immaterial  soul  or  future  des- 
tiny, parted  by  no  distinctive  attribute  from  the  perishing  beasts 
around  us.  For  the  true  nobility  of  our  nature  has  received  the 
seal  of  a  recognition,  which  forbids  our  intellectual  complicity 
with  the  physics  or  the  '  psychology  *  of  materialism.  Do  not 
we  Christians  call  to  mind,  often,  every  day  of  our  lives,  that 
God  has  put  such  high  and  distinctive  honour  upon  our  common 
humanity  as  to  clothe  Himself  in  it,  and  to  bear  it  to  heaven 
in  its  glorious  and  unsullied  perfection,  that  for  all  eternity 
it  may  be  the  partner  of  His  throne  ? 

Tremunt  videntee  angeli 
Versam  vicem  mortalium; 
Peccat  caro,  mundat  Caro, 
Regnat  Dens  Dei  Caro. 

But  this  exaltation  of  our  human  nature  would  be  the  wildest 
dream,  unless  Jesus  were  truly  God  as  well  as  Man.  His 
Divinity  is  the  warrant  that  in  Him  our  race  is  *  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour,'  and  that  in  taking  upon  Him  *  not  the  nature 
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of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham/  He  was  vindicatiiig  our 
individual  capacity  for  the  highest  greatness.  Apart  from  the 
phenomena  of  reflection  and  reason,  the  hopes  which  are  raised 
by  the  Incarnation  utterly  forbid  speculations  that  would  de- 
grade man  to  the  level  of  a  brute  incapable  of  any  real  morality. 
If  we  are  told  that  such  hopes  are  not  direct  replies  to  the 
arguments  of  physiology,  we  answer  that  physiology  can  and 
does  often  correct  by  her  scientific  demonstrations,  the  eccen- 
tricities of  those  who  would  force  her  to  take  part  against 
man's  best  hopes  and  instincts.  But,  as  a  practical  matter  of 
fact,  Christendom  maintains  its  faith  in  the  dignity  of  man 
amidst  the  creatures  of  God  by  its  faith  in  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Divine  Son.  '  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we  know  that, 
when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  isV 

II.  These  are  but  a  few  out  of  many  illustrations  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  to 
sundry  imperilled  truths  of  natural  religion.  Let  us  proceed  to 
consider  the  illuminative  or  explanatory  relation  in  which  the 
doctrine  stands  to  truths  which  are  internal  to  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  which  themselves  presuppose  some  definite  belief 
respecting  the  Person  of  Chiist. 

Now  our  Lord's  whole  Mediatorial  work,  while  it  is  dis- 
charged through  His  assumed  Humanity,  is  efficacious  and 
complete,  simply  because  the  Mediator  is  not  merely  Man  but 
God.  As  a  Prophet,  His  utterances  are  infallible.  As  a  Priest, 
He  offers  a  prevailing  sacrifice.  As  a  King,  He  wields  an  autho- 
rity wliich  has  absolute  claims  upon  the  conscience,  and  a  power 
which  will  ultimately  be  proved  to  be  resistless. 

(a)  A  sincere  and  intelligent  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  obliges  us  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  Teacher,  is 
infallible.  His  infeillibility  is  not  a  gift,  it  is  an  original  and 
necessary  endowment  of  His  higher  Nature.  If  indeed  Christ 
had  been  merely  man.  He  might  still  have  been  endowed  with 
an  infallibility  such  as  was  that  of  His  own  apostles.  As  it  is, 
to  charge  Him  with  error  is  to  deny  that  He  is  God.  Unless 
God's  wisdom  can  be  foolishness,  or  His  veracity  can  be  sullied 
by  the  suspicion  of  deceit ;  unless  God  can  Himself  succumb  to 
error,  or  can  consent  to  deceive  His  reasonable  creatures ;  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  true  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  will  bow 
before  His  words  in  all  their  possible  range  of  significance, 

*  I  St.  John  iii.  a. 
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as  befoi*e  the  words  of  a  literally  infallible  Master.     So  obyions 
au  inference  would  only  be  disputed  under  drcimiBtances  of  an 
essentially  transitional  character,  such  as  are  those  which  have 
perplexed  the  Church  of  England  during  the  last  few  years. 
Deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  and  you  may  or  may  not  pro- 
ceed to  deny  that  He  is  infallible.     But  confess  His  Gkxihead, 
and  the  common  sense  of  men  of  the  world  will  concur  with  the 
judgment  of  divines,  in  bidding  you  avoid  the  irrational  as 
well  as  blasphemous  conception  of  a  fallible  Deity.     To  main- 
tain, on  the  one  hand,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Ghxl,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  He  is  a  teacher  and  propagator,  not  of  trivial  and 
unimportant,  but  of  far-reaching  and  substantial  errors ; — ^this 
would  have  appeared  to  ancient  Christendom  a  paradox  so  sin- 
gular as  to  be  absolutely  incredible.    But  we  have  lived  to  hear 
men  proclaim  the  legendary  and   immoral  character  of  con- 
siderable portions  of  those  Old  Testament   Scriptures,  upon 
which  our  Lord  has  set  the  seal  of  His  infallible  authority^. 
And   yet,  side   by  side  with   this  rejection   of  Scriptures  so 
deliberately  sanctioned  by  Christ,  there  is  an  unwillingness 
which,  illogical  as  it  is,  we  must  sincerely  welcome,  to  profess 
any  explicit  rejection  of  the  Church's  belief  in  Christ's  Divinity. 
Hence  arises   the  endeavour  to  intercept  a  conclusion,  which 
might  otherwise  have  seemed  so  plain  as  to  make  arguments  in 
its  favour  an  intellectual  impertinence.     Hence  a  series  of  sin- 
gular refinements,  by  which  Christ  is  presented  to  the  modem 
world  as  really  Divine,  yet  as  subject  to  fatal  error ;  as  Founder 
of  the  tnie  religion,  yet  as  the  credulous  patron  of  a  volume 
replete  with  worthless   legends  ;    as  the  highest  Teacher  and 
Leader  of  humanity,  yet  withal  as  the  ignorant  victim  of  the 
prejudices  and  follies  of  an  unenlightened  age. 

It  will  be  urged  by  those  who  impugn  the  trustwoiiihiness 
of  the  Pentateuch  without  denying  in  teims  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  that  such  a  representation  as  the  foregoing  does  them  a 
certain  measure  of  injustice.     They  do  not  wish  to  deny  that 

^  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  iii.  p.  623 :  *  [In  Matt.  iv.  4,  7,  10] 
we  have  quotations  firoin  Deut.  viii.  3 ;  vi.  16;  vi.  13 ;  x.  20.  And  it  is 
woll  known  that  there  are  many  other  passages  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
in  which  this  book  is  referred  to,  and  in  some  of  wliich  Moses  is  expressly 
mentioned  as  the  writer  of  the  words  in  question,  e,g.  Acts  iii.  12  ;  Rom. 
z.  19.  And,  though  it  is  true  that,  in  the  texts  above  quoted,  the  words 
are  not,  indeed,  ascribed  to  Moses,  but  are  merely  introduced  with  the 
phrase  *It  is  written,*  yet  in  Matt.  xix.  7  the  Pharisees  refer  to  a  passage  in 
Deut.  xxiv.  I  as  a  law  of  Moses ;  and  our  Lord  in  His  reply,  ver.  8,  repeats 
their  language,  and  practically  adopts  it  as  correct,  and  makes  it  His  own. 
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Christ,  as  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  is  infallible.  But  the  Christ 
WTio  speaks  in  the  Gospels  is,  they  contend,  *a  Son  of  man,* 
and  as  such  He  is  subject  to  the  human  infirmities  of  ignorance 
and  error  1.  '  Does  He  not  profess  Himself,*  they  ask,  *  in  the 
plainest  words,  ignorant  of  the  day  of  the  last  judgment?  Does 
not  His  Evangelist  assure  us  that  He  increased  in  "  wisdom  "  as 
veil  as  in  stature  %  This  being  so,  was  not  His  human  know- 
ledge limited;  and  was  not  error  possible,  if  not  inevitable, 
when  He  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  such  knowledge  as  He 
possessed  1  Why  should  He  be  supposed  to  speak  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch with  a  degree  of  critical  acumen,  to  which  the  foremost 
learning  of  His  day  and  country  had  not  yet  attained  ?  Take 
care,'  so  they  warn  us,  'lest  in  your  anxiety  to  repudiate  Arius 
and  Nestorius,  you  deny  the  reality  of  Christ's  Human  Soul,  and 
become  the  unconscious  associate  of  Apollinaris  or  of  Eutyches. 
Take  care,  lest  you  make  Christianity  answer  with  its  life  for 
the  truth  of  a  "  theory  "  about  the  historical  trustworthiness  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which,  although  it  certainly  was  sanctioned 
and  put'  forward  by  Jesus  Christ,  yet  has  been  as  decidedly  con- 
demned by  the  "  higher  criticism  "  of  the  present  day/ 

Let  us  remark  in  this  position,  first  of  all,  the  indirect  ad- 
mission that  Christ,  as  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  is  strictly 
infallible.  Obvious  as  such  a  truth  should  be  to  Christians, 
Arianism,  be  it  remembered,  did  not  confess  it.  Arianism  held 
that  the  Word  Himself  was  ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment. 
Such  a  tenet  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  denial  that  the 

'  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxi :  '  It  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  most  entire  and  sincere  belief  in  our  Lord's  Divinity  to  hold, 
as  many  do,  that,  when  He  vouchsafed  to  become  a  ''Son  of  Man,"  He 
took  our  nature  fully,  and  voluntarily  entered  into  all  the  conditions  of 
humanity,  and,  among  others,  into  that  which  makes  our  growth  in  all 
ordinary  knowledge  grad/ual  and  limited.  We  are  expressly  told,  in  Luke 
ii.  5a,  that  ''Jesus  increased  in  wisdom,**  as  well  as  in  "stature.**  It  is 
not  supposed  that,  in  His  human  nature.  He  was  acquainted,  more  than 
any  educated  Jew  of  the  age,  with  the  mysteries  of  all  modem  sciences ; 
nor,  with  St.  Luke*s  expressions  before  us,  can  it  be  seriously  maintained 
that,  as  an  infant  or  young  child.  He  possessed  a  knowledge  surpassing 
that  of  the  most  pious  and  learned  adulte  of  His  nation,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  authorship  and  age  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  At 
what  period,  then,  of  His  life  upon  earth,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  He  had 
granted  to  Him,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  supematwally,  full  and  accurate 
information  on  these  points,  so  that  He  should  be  expected  to  speak  about 
the  Pentateuch  in  other  terms  than  any  other  devout  Jew  of  that  day  would 
have  employed?  Why  should  it  be  thought  that  he  would  speak  with 
certain  Divine  knowledge  on  this  matter,  more  than  upon  other  matten 
of  ordinary  science  or  history?* 
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Word  was  confiubfltantial  with  the  OmniBcient  €(od ;  but  it 
was  utterly  at  variance  with  any  pretension  honestly  to  believe 
in  His  Divinity  ^,  Yet  it  must  be  recorded  with  sorrow,  that 
some  writers  who  would  desire  nothing  lese  than  to  uphold 
the  name  and  errors  of  the  opponent  of  AthanasiuB,  do  never- 
theless at  times  seem  to  speak  as  if  it  were  seriously  possible 
that  the  Infallible  could  have  erred,  or  that  the  boundless 
knowledge  of  the  Eternal  Mind  could  be  really  limited.  Let 
us  then  note  and  welcome  the  admission  that  the  Eternal  Son 
of  God  is  literally  infiEdlible,  even  though  it  be  made  in  quarters 
where  His  authority,  as  the  Incarnate  Christ,  teaching  unerringly 
substantial  truth,  is  directly  impugned  and  repudiated. 

It  is  of  course  urged  that  our  Lord's  Human  Soul  is  the  seat 
of  that  *  fjEdlibility '  which  is  insisted  upon  as  being  so  feital  to 
His  authority  as  a  Teacher.  Let  us  then  enquire  what  the 
statements  of  Scripture  on  this  mysterious  subject  would  really 
appear  to  afi&rm. 

I.  When  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  our  Lord  increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature  i^,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  an  intellectaal  develop- 
ment of  some  kind  in  Christ's  human  Soul  is  indicated.  This  de- 
velopment, it  is  implied,  corresponded  to  the  growth  of  His  bodily 
frame.  The  progress  in  wisdom  was  real  and  not  merely  apparent, 
just  as  the  growth  of  Christ's  Human  Body  was  a  real  g^rowth.  If 
only  an  increasing  manifestation  of  knowledge  had  been  meant,  it 
might  have  been  meant  also  that  Christ  only  manifested  increase 
of  stature,  while  His  Human  Body  did  not  really  grow.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  St.  Luke  had  previously  spoken  of  the  Child 

m  St.  Athanasius  comments  as  follows  upon  St.  Mark  xiii.  3  a,  olA\  6  Ti6s. 
Contr.  Arian.  Or.  ill.  c.  44 :  S^  rovro  koI  irepl  hr/yehMv  Keycoy  ovk  ^pi^Kfw 
iiravafiaivoiVf  tri  ovbe  rh  ilyev/xa  rh  &yiov,  oAX*  icidovriae,  Beucphs  Koera  S60 
ravra,  '6ri  €t  t^  Hyevfia  olSev,  xoXA^  fiaWoy  6  liiyos  y  A6yos  4(rr\y  olSt,  trap* 
ov  KoX  rh  HyevfjM  \afxfidytif  koI  5ti  irepi  rod  Hyfifxaros  atcnHiaas  <f>cty€phy 
irtirolriK€y,  Hri  vepl  r^s  hydpuirlyTis  avrou  Keirovpylas  lAeyev*  owSe  6  Tl6s'  Ktd 
To^ov  reKp,'f)ptov,  St(  iLvBfxairivcos  elprqKios,  oCBe  6  Tibs  oTSe,  Belieyvirty  Hfims 
OcXkcos  ecanhy  ret  Trdyra  fi^Sra.  ty  yh.p  Keyu  Tihy  r^y  rifxepay  p,^  flBtyoUf  rovroy 
il^4yax  \eyei  rhy  Tlar4pa'  ovdels  yh.p,  <f>riff\f  yiydixTKu  rhy  Tiaripa  u  p^  6  Tl6s. 
vas  5^  Tr\^y  rwy  *Ap€iay(ay  avyopoKoyiia-fiey,  &s  6  rhy  Haripa  yiy^cTKooy  iroXX^ 
paWoy  oldey  rrjs  Kri(r€o»s  rh  li\oy,  iy  5^  r^  8X9)  Koi  rh  r4\os  icrrl  rairris. 

Olshausen  observes,  in  Ev.  Matt.  xxiv.  36,  Comm.  i.  p.  909:  'Ist  aber 
vom  Sohne  Grottes  hier  die  Bede,  so  kann  das  von  ihm  pradicirte  Nichtwissen 
der  Tipepa  und  &pa  kein  absolutes  seyn.  indem  die  Wesenseinheit  des  Vaters 
und  des  Sohnes  das  Wissen  des  Sohnes  und  des  Vaters  nicht  specifisch  zu 
trennen  gestattet ;  es  muss  vielmebr  nur  von  dem  Zustande  der  Ktytvais  des 
Flerm  in  Stande  seinor  Niedrigkeit  verstanden  werden.* 

^  St.  Luke  ii.  52  :  'lri<rovs  irpotKoirrf  croiplc^  kuI  r}\iKl<j., 
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Jesus  as  '  being  filled  with  wisdom  0/  and  St.  John  teaches  that 
as  the  Word  Incarnate,  Jesus  was  actually  '  full  of  truth.*  St. 
John  means  not  only  that  our  Lord  was  veracious,  hut  that  He 
was  fully  in  possession  of  objective  truth  P.  It  is  clearly  implied 
that,  according  to  St.  John,  this  fulness  of  truth  was  an  element 
of  that  glory  which  the  first  disciples  beheld  or  contemplated  <i. 
This  statement  appears  to  be  incompatible  with  the  supposition 
that  the  Human  Soul  of  Jesus,  through  spiritual  contact  with 
Which  the  disciples  *  beheld*  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Word, 
was  Itself  not  'full  of  truth.*  St.  John's  narrative  does  not 
admit  of  our  confining  this  '  falness  of  truth  *  to  the  later  days 
of  Christ's  ministry,  or  to  the  period  which  followed  His  Re- 
surrection. There  are  then  two  representations  before  us,  one 
suggesting  a  limitation  of  knowledge,  the  other  a  fulness  of 
knowledge  in  the  human  soul  of  Christ.  In  order  to  harmonize 
these  statements,  we  need  not  fall  back  upon  the  vulgar  ration- 
alistic expedient  of  supposing  that  between  St^  John's  represen- 
tation of  our  Lord's  Person,  and  that  which  is  given  in  the  three 
first  Gospels,  there  is  an  intrinsic  and  radical  discrepancy.  If 
we  take  St.  John's  account  together  with  that  of  St.  Luke, 
might  it  not  seem  that  we  have  here  a  special  instance  of  that 
tender  condescension,  by  which  our  Lord  willed  to  place  Him- 
self in  a  relation  of  real  sympathy  with  the  various  experiences 
of  our  finite  existence  t  K  by  an  infused  knowledge  He  was, 
even  as  a  Child,  *  full  of  truth,'  yet  that  He  might  enter  with 
the  sympathy  of  experience  into  the  various  conditions  of  our 
intellectual  life,  He  would  seem  to  have  acquired,  by  the  slow 
labour  of  observation  and  inference,  a  new  mastery  over  truths 
which  He  already,  in  another  sense,  possessed.  Such  a  co- 
existence of  growth  in  knowledge  with  a  possession  of  all  its 
ultimate  results  would  not  be  without  a  parallel  in  ordinary 
human  life.  In  moral  matters,  a  living  example  may  teach 
with  a  new  power  some  law  of  conduct,  the  truth  of  which  we 
have  before  recognised  intuitively.  In  another  field  of  know- 
ledge, the  telescope  or  the  theodolite  may  verify  a  result  of 
which  we  have  been  previously  infoimed  by  a  mathematical 
calculation'.     We  can  then  conceive  that  the  reality  of  our 

*  St.  Luke  ii.  40 :  vXripovfjieyov  (rotplas, 

P  St.  John  i.  IJ.:  vK-fipris  x^^^P'toj  koL  oKriOclas. 

«  Ibid. :  i0€aaaiJi€0a  r^v  HS^av  avrov, 

'  In  the  same  way,  every  man*s  stock  of  opinions  is  of  a  twofold  character ; 
it  is  partly  traditional  and  partly  acquired  by  personal  investigation  and 
thought.  The  traditionally  received  element  in  the  mind,  may  be  held, 
as  such,  with  the  utmost  tenacity;  and  yet  there  is  a  real  'increase  in 
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Lord's  intellectual  development  would  not  necessarily  be  in- 
consistent with  the  simultisineoiis  perfection  of  His  knowledge. 
As  Man,  He  might  have  received  an  infused  knowledge  of  all 
truth,  and  yet  have  taken  possession  through  experience  and  in 
detail  of  that  which  was  latent  in  His  mind,  in  order  to  corre* 
spond  with  the  intellectual  conditions  of  ordinary  human  life. 
But,  let  us  suppose  that  this  explanation  be  rejected  ^  that  St. 
John's  statement  be  left  out  of  sight,  and  that  St  Luke's  words 
be  understood  to  imply  simply  that  our  Lord's  Human  Soul  ac- 
({uired  knowledge  which  It  did  not  in  any  sense  possess  before. 
Does  even  any  such  '  increase  in  wisdom '  as  this  during  Christ's 
early  years,  warrant  oui'  saying  that,  in  the  days  of  His  min- 
istry, our  Lord  was  still  ignorant  of  the  real  claims  and  worth 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  %    Does  it  enable  us  to  go  further,  and 
to  maintain  that,  when  He  made  definite   statements  on  the 
subject,  He  was  both  the  victim  and  the  propagator  of  serious 
error  ?    Suiely  such  inferences  are  not  less  unwarranted  by  the 
statements  of  Scripture  than  they  are  destructive  of  Ohrisfs 
character  and  authority  as  a  teacher  of  truth  1 

2.  But  it  may  be  pleaded  that  our  Lord,  in  declaring  His 
ignorance  of  the  day  of  the  last  judgment,  does  positively  assign 
a  specified  limit  to  the  knowledge  actually  possessed  by  His 
Human  Soul  during  His  ministry.  <  Of  that  day,'  He  says,  '  and 
that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father  *.'    *  If  these  words,'  you 

wisdom/  when  this  element  is,  so  to  speak,  taken  possession  of  a  second 
time  by  means  of  personal  inquiry  and  reflection.  This  is,  of  course^ 
a  very  remote  analogy  to  the  Sacred  Subject  discussed  in  the  text»  but 
it  may  serve  to  suggest  how  the  facts  of  an  infused  knowledge  and  a  real 
irpoeKorrre  <ro<^(a  in  our  Lord's  Human  Soul  may  have  been  compatible. 

■  The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Klee  will  be  read  with  interest.  Dogmatik, 
p.  511:  '  Der  Menschheit  Christi  kann  keine  absolute  Vollendung  nnd 
Imperfectibilitat  der  Erkenntniss  von  Anfang  an  zugelegt  werden,  weil 
daim  Ghristus  im  Eingange  in  seine  Glorie  in  Bezug  ai^  sie  unverherrlicht 
geblieben  ware,  was  nicht  wohl  angenommen  werden  kann;  weil  femer 
dann  in  Ghristo  eine  wahrhafte  Allwissenheit  angenommen  werden  miisste, 
was  mit  der  menschlichen  Natur  und  dem  menschlichen  Willen  nicht  wohl 
zu  vereinbaren  ist ;  und  wenn  Einige  sich  damit  helfen  zu  konnen  glaubten, 
dass  diese  Allwissenheit  immer  nur  eine  aus  Gnade  mitgetheilte  ware,  so 
ist  dagegen  zu  bemerken,  dass  die  Menschheit  dann  aus  Gnade  auch  die 
andem  gottlichen  Attribute,  z.  B.  Allmacht  haben  konnte,  und  wenn  man 
dieses  mit  der  Eutgegnong  aus  dem  Felde  zu  schlagen  glaubt,  dass  die 
Allmacht  die  Gottheit  selbst,  mithin  absolut  incommunicabel  ist,  so  muss 
erwidert  werden,  dass  die  Allwissenheit  ebenso  Gottes  Wesen  selbst,  somit 
umnittheilbar  ist.' 

*  St.  Mark  xiii.  3a  :  irepl  5c  ttjs  rf/xepas  iKeivrii  Koi  rrjs  &pas,  owScis  oTSci', 
oitSf  01  iryytKoi  ol  iv  ovpai/$,  obBh  6  Tlhs,  €i  fx^  &  Uarijp, 
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urge,  '  do  not  refer  to  His  ignorance  as  God,  they  must  refer  to 
His  ignorance  in  the  only  other  possible  sense,  that  is  to  say,  to 
His  ignorance  as  Man.' 

Of  what  nature  then  is  the  *  ignorance  *  to  which  our  Lord 
alludes  in  this  much-controverted  text  %  Is  it  a  real  matter-of- 
fact  ignorance,  or  is  it  an  ignorance  which  is  only  ideal  and 
hypothetical  %  Is  it  an  ignorance  to  which  man,  as  man,  is  na- 
turally subject,  but  to  which  the  Soul  of  Christ,  the  Perfect  Man, 
was  not  subject,  since  His  human  intelligence  was  always  illu- 
minated by  an  infased  omniscience  "  t  or  is  it  an  economical  as 
distinct  from  a  real  ignorance)  Is  it  the  ignorance  of  the 
Teacher,  who  withholds  from  His  disciples  a  knowledge  which 
He  actually  possesses,  but  which  it  is  not  for  their  advantage 
to  acquire  ^  f  or  is  it  the  ignorance  which  is  compatible  with 
implicit  knowledge  %  Does  Christ  implicitly  know  the  date  of 
the  day  of  judgment,  yet,  that  He  may  rebuke  the  forwardness 
of  His  disciples,  does  He  refrain  from  contemplating  that  which 
is  potentially  within  the  range  of  His  mental  vision  %  Is  He 
deliberately  turning  away  His  gaze  from  the  secrets  which  are 
open  to  it,  and  which  a  coarse,  earthly  curiosity  would  have 
greedily  and  quickly  investigated  y  ? 

With  our  eye  upon  the  literal  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words, 
must  we  not  hesitate  to  accept  any  of  these  explanations  %  It  is 
indeed  true  that  to  many  very  thoughtful  and  saintly  minds, 
the  words,  '  neither  the  Son,'  have  not  appeared  to  imply  any 
'  ignorance '  in  the  Son,  even  as  Man.  But  antiquity  does  not 
furnish  any  decisive  consent  in  favour  of  this  belief;  and  it 
might  seem,  however  involuntarily,  to  put  an  undue  strain  upon 
the  plain  sense  of  the  passage.  There  is  no  sufficient  ground 
for  questioning  the  correctness  of  the  text  2;  and  here,  as  always, 
'  if  a  literal  explanation  will  stand,  the  furthest  from  the  letter 
is  commonly  the  worst.'  K  elsewhere,  in  the  course  of  these 
lectures,  we  have  appealed  to  the  literal  force  of  the  great  texts  in 

*  St.  Greg.  Magn.  Epist.  lib.  x.  39.  ad  Eulog. :  *In  nature  quidem  hu- 
manitatis  novit  diem  et  horam  judicii,  sed  tamen  hunc  non  ex  nature 
humanitatis  novit.* 

'  St.  Aug.  de  Trin.  i.  la  :  ' Hoc  enim  nescit,  quod  nescientes  facit,  id  est, 
quod  non  ita  sciebat  ut  tunc  discipulis  indicaret.*  St.  Ambros.  de  Fide,  v. 
§  a22  :  'Nostrum  assumpsit  affectum,  ut  nostr&  ignoratione  nescire  se 
diceret,  non  quia  aliquid  ipse  nesciret.*  St.  Hil.  de  Trin.  iz.  62.  See  the 
passages  accumulated  by  Dr.  Newman,  Select  Treatises  of  St.  Athanasius, 
p.  464,  note^,  Lib.  Fath. 

^  So  Lange,  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  p.  1280. 

■  St.  Ambr.  de  Fid.  v.  §  193:  *Primum  veteres  non  habent  codices 
Graeci,  quia  nee  Filius  scit.' 
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St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  as  yielding  a  witness  to  the  Catholic  doe- 
trine,  can  we  substitute  for  the  literal  sense  of  the  passage  before 
us,  a  sense  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  that  suggested  by  the 
letter  ?  If  then  we  should  understand  that  our  Lord  in  His 
Human  Soul  was,  at  the  time  of  His  speaking,  actually  ignorant 
of  the  day  of  the  last  judgment,  we  shall  find  ourselves  sheltered 
by  Fathers  of  unquestioned  orthodoxy  *.  St.  Irensens  discoverB 
in  our  Lord's  Human  ignorance  a  moral  argument  against  the 
intellectual  self-assertion  of  his  own  Gnostic  contemporaries^; 
while  he  attributes  Omniscience  to  the  Divine  Nature  of  Christ 
in  the  clearest  terms.  St.  Athanasius  insists  that  the  explanation 
which  he  gives,  restricting  our  Lord's  ignorance  to  His  Human 
Soul,  is  a  matter  in  which  the  faithful  are  well  instructed  <*. 
He  is  careful  to  assert  again  and  again  our  Lord's  omniscience 
as  God  the  Word ;  ,he  attributes  Christ's  *  ignorance '  as  Afan 
to  the  condescending  love  by  which  He  willed  to  be  like  unto 
us  in  all  things^,  and  compares  it,  accordingly,  to  His  hanger 

*  Klee  says :  '  It  was  impoBsible,  in  virtue  of  the  Hypostatic  Union,  to 
ascribe  to  the  Human  Soul  of  Christ  an  absolute  science  and  apeifisei 
knowledge.  On  this  subject,  however,  there  is  a  very  marked  dififerenoe 
between  the  Fathers.*  Dogmengeschichte,  ii.  4.  7.  Of  the  Fathers  <nted  \n 
EQee  the  majority  assert  a  limitation  of  knowledge  in  our  Lord's  Human  SonL 

^  St.  Iren.  adv.  Her.  ii.  a8,  6 :  '  Irrationabiliter  autem  inflati,  audaoitflr 
inenarrabilia  Dei  mysteria  scire  vos  dicitis ;  quandoquidem  et  Dominns,  ipse 
Filius  Dei,  ipsum  judicii  diem  et  horam  concessit  scire  solum  Patrem,  mani* 
fest^  dicens,  "  De  die  autem  ill£l  et  hor&  nemo  scit,  neque  Filius,  sed  Pater 
solus."  (Marc.  xiii.  3a.)  Si  igitur  scientiam  diei  illius  Filius  non  erubnit 
referre  ad  Patrem,  sed  dixit  quod  verum  est ;  neque  nos  erubescamus,  qua 
sunt  in  qusestionibus  majora  secundum  nos,  reservare  Deo.  Nemo  enim 
super  Magistrum  est.'  That  St.  Irenseus  is  here  referring  to  our  Lord's 
humanity  is  clear  from  the  appeal  to  His  example.  Of  His  Divinity  he 
says  (ii.  28,  7):  'Spiritus  Salvatoris,  qui  in  eo  est^  scrutatur  omnia^  et 
altitudines  Dei.'     Of.  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  ii.  5,  8. 

'  St.  Athan.  contr.  Arian.  Orat.  iii.  c.  45  :  ol  Z\  <f>i\6xpto"roi  kolL  xP^*'^'*- 
<p6poi  ytvd^ffKODfjLfv,  «s  oi/K  ayvoSov  6  A6yo5  ^  ASyos  iffrXv  ^\€y€V,  *  ouk  o75a,' 
oTSe  yap,  &AAcb  rh  avdpdoirtvov  SeiKvhSf  liri  rwv  avQpdttiroov  XbiSv  icrt  rh  ayvofir, 
Kol  '6ti  (rdpKa  iryvoovcray  ivcdvcraTo,  iv  y  &v  aapKiKas  ^K€y€y.  Dr.  Mill  resents 
the  suggestion  'that  when  even  an  Athanasius  could  speak  (with  the 
Scriptures)  of  the  limitation  of  human  knowledge  in  the  Incarnate 
Son,  the  improved  theology  of  later  times  is  entitled  to  censure  the  senti- 
ment, as  though  impeaching  His  Divine  Personality.'  On  the  Nature  of 
Christianity,  p.  18. 

^  Ibid.  c.  43 :  a/A€A€t  \4ywv  4v  r^  evayytKl^  nepl  rod  Kara  rh  avOp^vivov 
avrov'  Udrept  i\^Xv0€V  rj  &pa'  do^affSv  <rov  rhv  Tl6v'  ^irjKos  iartv  Bri  koI  rijr 
irepi  rod  trivroav  r4\ovs  &pay  ws  fX€v  liiyos  yivdxTKetf  w$  Sc  &vQptaTros  Styvofi' 
^vdpdirov  yh.p  iZiov  rh  ayvoiiVf  ko^  fidXiara  ravra.  dAAcii  Koi  rovro  rrjs  <pi\av' 
dpofirias  tbiov  rov  "Surrjpos,  iinid}}  yap  yiyov^v  AvSpuiros,  ovk  iiraiffx^vertu  5io 
r^v  adpKa  r^v  ayvoovcay  €l7r€7v,  ovk  ofSo,  tva  Bd^'p  &ri  tid^s  us  @€hs  ityvofi 
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and  thirst «.  *  To  whom,*  exclaims  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  '  can 
it  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  Christ  has  a  knowledge  of  that  hour 
as  God,  but  says  that  He  is  ignorant  of  it  as  Man  ^1 '  St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  argues  that  our  Lord's  '  ignorance '  as  Man  is  in 
keeping  with  the  whole  economy  of  the  Incarnation.  As  God, 
Christ  did  know  the  day  of  judgment ;  but  it  was  consistent 
with  the  law  of  self-hunuliation  prescribed  by  His  infinite  love 
that  He  should  assume  all  the  conditions  of  real  humanity,  and 
therefore,  with  the  rest,  a  limitation  of  knowledge.  There  would 
be  no  reasonable  ground  for  offence  at  that  which  was  only  a 
consequence  of  the  Divine  Incarnation  ».  You  will  remark,  my 
brethren,  the  significance  of  such  a  judgment  when  advanced  by 
this' great  father,  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  Nestorian 
error,  the  strenuous  assertor  of  the  Hypostatic  Union,  the  chief 

irapKiKws,  o^k  ^fniKt  yovv,  ohBl  6  Tlhs  rod  9eov  otBey,  Xva  /xii  if  BtSnis  iLyyo- 
ovffa  <paxirtirat'  &AA'  arrXStSf  *  ovdh  &  Tibs/  Xya  rod  4^  iivBpflorroiv  y€yofJi4pov  Tiov 
^  iryvoia  ^. 

*  St.  Athan.  contr.  Arian.  Orat.  ill.  c.  46 :  Hcirtp  y^  Mpwiros  y€y6ti€yos 
fjL^rh.  kydpdnrwv  ttcip^  koI  811//^  fcal  vdax^h  otirws  fxerii  fxhy  rSay  kvOpflorrtav  &s 
AydpcoTTOs  oiK  otSff  de'iK&s  8e  4y  r^  Tlarpl  &V  ASyos  Ktd  'Xotpla  oTSe,  fcal  ovB4y 
4<rriv  %  kyvoii,    Cfc  ad  Serap.  ii.  9. 

'  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xxz.  1 5  :  Kairot  irm  iyyoti  ri  rSoy  6yrcoy  ri  ^o<l>ta  6 
iroirir^s  rSty  al^ycoyf  6  avyrtKear^s  real  juerairotijT^s,  rh  vcpas  ray  y^yoix4ywv  ; 
.  .  .  ^  vcuriy  fUSriKoyf  in  yivdotTK^i  fxhy,  &s  Bebs,  kyvoeTy  Be  <l>ri(riv,  &5  &yBpuiros, 
&y  ris  rb  <paiy6n€yoy  X^P^^  '''^^  yoovfji4yov ; .  ...  Sitrre  r^v  &yyouty  6iroXa/i- 
fidyeiy  M  rh  ^(refieffrepov,  r^  dydpcoirlvep,  fA^,  r^  &eitp  rain-qy  Koyi^ofAevovs* 

'  St.  Cyril.  Alex.  Thesaurus,  Op.  torn.  v.  p.  aai :  Ztrirep  oly  irvyKex<^p^Key 
iavrby  &s  Aydpayiroy  yevS/jLeyoy  /xera  dyBpwircoy  Koi  iretv^v  Kcd  Bifpyy  Ktd  rk  &W.a 
frdcx^ty  ivep  efpijrat  irepl  ainov,  rhy  avrhy  8^  rp6rKov  lui6KovBoy  fxii  aKoyBaXl^f- 
trOai  Khy  &s  &ydpwiros  A^yp  fitrb,  iyOpdnroiv  hyvoeiVf  Sri  r^y  ahr^y  rifjup  4<p6pea€ 
ffdpKOL'  olSf  fx^y  yb.p  &s  'Xo<l>la  koX  ASyos  &y  4y  liar  pi'  fx^  etSeVai  Be  <pr)irt  BC  fjfms 
Ka\  /i€0*  rifxwy  &s  Mpavos,  But  see  the  whole  discussion  of  the  bearing  of 
St.  Mark  xiii.  3a  upon  the  Homoousion  (Thesaurus,  pp.  a 1 7-a a4).  Certainly 
St.  Cyril  refers  to  the  olKovoyiia,  and  he  speaks  of  Christ's  '  saying  that  He 
did  not  know,  on  our  account,*  and  of  His  professing  not  to  know  '  humanly.' 
But  this  language  does  not  amount  to  saying  that  Christ  really  did  know,  as 
Man,  while  for  reasons  of  His  own,  whidii  were  connected  with  His  love  and 
^iKavOpoairla,  He  said  He  knew  not.  St.  Cyril's  mind  appears  to  be,  that  our 
Lord  did  know  as  Grod,  but  in  His  love  He  assumed  aU  that  belongs  to  real 
oianhood,  and,  therefore,  actual  limitation  of  knowledge.  The  word  olKoyo/xia 
does  not  seem  to  mean  here  simply  a  gracious  or  wise  arrangement,  but 
the  Incarnation,  considered  as  involving  Christ's  submission  to  human 
limitations.  The  Latin  translator  renders  it  '  administrationi  sive  Incar- 
nation!.' St.  Cyr.  Op.  V.  p.  a  18.  St.  Cyril  does  not  say  that  Christ  really 
did  know  as  Man ;  he  must  have  said  so,  considering  the  bearing  of  his 
argument,  had  he  believed  it.  He  thus  states  the  principle  which  he  kept 
in  view :  oihu  yhp  eKcurrov  r&y  Keyofxeyuv  4v  rp  oiKel(f  rd^et  Keicerai'  oUrf 
ray  Sea  7fp4irei  yvfiy^  r^  A6y<p  Karcupepoixevav  els  rh  iLyQpdoirivoy,  aire  /x^v  rwv 
i.y0pairlywy  kyoifiaiy6vray  eis  rhy  r^s  9e6rnros  \Syoy,     Thes.  p.  2^^. 
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inheritor  of  all  that  is  most  charactenBtic  in  the  theologieil 
mind  of  St.  Athauasius.  It  is  of  course  tme  that  a  difiEerent  belief 
was  already  widely  received  within  the  Chnrch  :  it  is  enongli  to 
point  to  the  *  retractation '  of  Leporius,  to  which  St.  Augiutiiifl 
was  one  of  the  subscribing  bishops  \  But  although  a  contraij 
judgment  subsequently  predominated  in  the  West,  it  is  certain 
that  the  leading  opponents  of  Arianism  did  not  shrink  from  re- 
cognising a  limitation  of  knowledge  in  Christ's  Human  Soul,  and 
that  they  appealed  to  His  own  words  as  a  warrant  for  doing  bo^. 
*  But  have  we  not  here/  you  ask,  '  albeit  disguised  under  and 
recommended  by  the  sanction  of  great  names,  the  old  hereqr  of 
the  Agnoet^el'  No.  The  Agnoetae  attributed  ignorance  Dot 
merely  to  our  Lord's  Human  Soul,  but  to  the  Eternal  Word. 
A  sect  of  the  Monophysites,  they  imagined  a  confusion  of 
Natures  in  Christ,  after  the  Eutychian  pattern,  and  then  attri- 
buted igDorance  to  that  Divine  Nature  into  Which  His  Hunum 
Nature,  as  they  held,  was  absorbed  k.  They  were  thus,  on  this 
point,  in  agreement  with  the  Arians :  while  Enlogins  of 
Alexandria,  who  wrote  against  them,  admitted  that  Catholio 
fathers  before  him  had  taught  that,  as  Man,  Christ  had  been 
subject  to  a  certain  limitation  of  knowledge  \ 

^  Quoted  by  Petavius,  De  Incam.  xi. ;  e.  i,  §  14.  Leporius  appean  to 
have  answered  the  Arian  objections  by  restricting  the  ignorance  to  cfor 
Lord*s  Human  Soul,  after  the  manner  of  St.  Athanasins.  He  retracts  as 
follows :  *  Ut  autem  et  hinc  nihil  cuiquam  in  suspicione  derelinquam,  time 
dixi,  imm6  ad  objecta  respondi,  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  secnn* 
dum  hominem  ignorare:  sed  nunc  non  solum  dicere  non  prsesumo,  yeram 
etiam  priorem  anathematizo  prolatam  in  h4c  parte  sententiam.'  Leporim^ 
however,  seems  really  to  have  anticipated  Nestorius  in  teaching  a  complete 
separation  of  our  Lord's  Two  Natures.     E!lee,  Dogmengesch.  ii.  4.  4. 

*  Compare  Bishop  Forbes  on  Nic.  Creed,  p.  146,  and  ed.  And  see  St.  ffil. 
in  Matt.  Comm.  c.  26,  n.  4 ;  Theodoret  in  Ps.  xv.  §  7,  quoted  by  EUee. 

*  See  Suicer  in  voc.  'A7i/orrrol,  i.  p.  65 :  '  Hi  docebant  divinam  Chiisti 
naturam  (hanc  enim  solam  post  Unionem  agnoscebant,  tanquam  absorpts 
esset  planb  humana),  quaedam  ignor&sse,  ut  horam  extremi  judicii.*  EologiuB 
of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  against  them,  denied  any  actual  limitation  of 
knowledge  in  Christ's  Manhood,  but  admitted  that  earlier  Fathers  had 
taught  this,  trpbs  r^v  r&v  ^hpnav&v  fiaviau  avTi<p€p6iJ.€voi ;  but,  as  he  thinks, 
because  olKOvofiiKdortpop  ihoKifxaffav  iirX  r^s  avdpoyn-6T7iTOs  ravra  tp4ptuf  ^ 
irapax(^p^^v  iKelvovs  iJ.€0€\K€tv  ravra  Karii  rrjs  Biirifros,  Apud  Photinm, 
Cod.  230,  ed.  Bekker.  p.  384,  6,  sub  fin.  Klee  distinguishes  between  the 
teaching  of  those  Fathers  who  denied  that  the  Human  Soul  of  Christ 
possessed  unlimited  knowledge,  and  that  of  the  Agnoetse,  who  'speaking 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  without  any  limitations,*  maintained  that  He  did 
not  know  the  day  of  judgment.     Doginengeschichte,  ii.  4.  §  7. 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  *  die  Ansicht  dass  Christi  Menschheit  gleioh  nach 
der  Vereinigung  mit  dem  Logos  AUes  wusste,  als  Irrthum  des  Arnold  von 
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*  At  any  rate,*  you  rejoin,  '  if  our  Lord's  words  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  if  they  are  held  to  mean  that  the  knowledge  of  His 
Human  Soul  is  in  any  degree  limited,  are  we  not  in  danger  of 
Nestorian  error  %  Does  not  this  conjunction  of  "  knowledge  "  and 
"  ignorance  "  in  one  Person,  and  witii  respect  to  a  single  subject, 
dissolve  the  unity  of  the  Qod-man  i^^  f  Is  not  this  intellectual 
dualism  inconsistent  with  any  conception  we  can  form  of  a  single 
personality?  Cannot  we  understand  the  indisposition  of  later 
theologians  to  accept  the  language  of  St.  Athanasius  and  others 
without  an  explanation,  even  although  a  sense  which  it  does  not 
of  itself  suggest  is  thereby  forced  upon  it  % ' 

The  question  to  be  considered,  my  brethren,  is  whether  such 
an  objection  has  not  a  wider  scope  than  you  intend.  Is  it  not 
equally  valid  against  other  and  undisputed  contrasts  between 
the  Divine  and  Human  Natures  of  the  Incarnate  Son  f  For 
example,  as  Qod,  Chi'ist  is  omnipresent ;  as  Man,  He  is  present 
at  a  particular  point  in  space  °.  Do  you  say  that  this,  however 
mysterious,  is  more  conceivable  than  the  co-existence  of  igno- 
rance and  knowledge,  with  respect  to  a  single  subject  in  a  single 
personality  f  Let  me  then  ask  whether  this  co-existence  of  igno- 
rance and  knowledge  is  more  mysterious  than  a  co-existence  of 
absolute  blessedness  and  intense  suffering)  If  the  Scriptural 
words  which  describe  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  are  understood 
literally,  without  establishing  Nestorianism ;  why  are  we  in 
danger  of  Nestorianism  if  we  understand  Him  to  be  speaking  of 
His  Manhood,  when  He  asserts  that  the  Son  is  ignorant  of  the 
day  of  judgment  ?  If  Jesus,  as  Man,  did  not  enjoy  the  Divine 
attribute  of  perfect  blessedness,  yet  without  prejudice  to  His 
full  possession  of  it,  as  Qod ;  why  could  He  not,  in  like  manner, 
as  Man,  be  without  the  Divine  attribute  of  perfect  knowledge  1 
If  as  He  knelt  in  Gkthsemane,  He  was  in  one  sphere  of  existence 
All-blessed,  and  in  another  *  sore  amazed,  very  heavy,  sorrowful 
even  unto  death ; '  might  He  not  with  equal  truth  be  in  the 

YillanoYa  1309  formlich  verurtheiit  worden.'  Ellee,  Dogmatik,  p.  511. 
Arnold  attempted  to  mamtam  that  his  opinion  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  Hypostatic  Union.  '  Quantum  Git6  anima  Christi  fuit  unita  Bikini- 
tati,  statim  ipsa  anima  scivit  omnia>  quss  Deus  scit ;  quia  alias,  ut  dicebat, 
non  foisset  cum  e&  una  persona,  prsecipu^  quia  scire  est  circumstantia  per- 
tinens  ad  suppositum  individuale,  et  non  ad  naturam.*  Eimeric.  IHzect. 
inquis.  ii.  qu.  ii.  qu.  by  Klee,  Dogmengesch.  ii.  4,  8. 

>■  Stier,  Keden  Jesu  in  Matt.  xziv.  56. 

o  Scotus  Erigena  first  taught  the  ubiquity  of  our  Lord's  Manhood ;  in 
more  recent  times  it  was  prominently  put  forward  by  Luther,  as  an  expla 
nation  of  his  teaching  on  the  Eucharist.     See  Hooker,  E.  P.  v.  55.  a- 7. 
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^wledge   of  hard   matters  of  fact,  not 

'^8,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  sense. 

'■^       -  ^^ich  will  be  found  in  the  mouth 

"  '.  "^ill  presently  take'.     He 

. ,        .  •  ^'ingdom  of  heaven,  on 

^  *     _         '  'ififs  in  which  His 

^  ■•  .  nd  to  Caper- 

.     -  ^  two  disciples 

'    -^  make  His  entry 

^    '  ^      •     *     ^  "  of  the  secret  plot- 

••      ^  .iormant  had  disclosed 

^^  .^  "  turally  communicated  at 

'•^  jictual  supra-sensuous  sight 

••*  J  tore  that  Philip  called  thee,' 

^ .    ^  ou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw 

.lis   to   the    knowledge  of  secrets 

<^  fcuiel*,  to  St.  Peter  a  1     In  these  in- 

^  that  of  Daniel,  the  secret  was  revealed 

'•*  ^ihet  or  apostle.     Li  the  case  of  Christ  we 

.  lation ;  He  speaks  of  the  things  of  heaven 
liarity,  which  is  natural  to  One  Who  knows 
^  iig  them  *in  Himself^.* 

.   Lord's  knowledge  embraced  two  districts,  each 

ally  lies  open  only  to  the  Eye  of  the  Most  High. 

ot  dwell  on  His  knowledge  of  the  unsuspected  fiitiu'e, 

.odge  inherent  in  Him,  as   it  was  impai*ted   to  those 

;ts  in  whom  His  Spirit  had  dwelt.     We  will  not  insist  on 

Knowledge  of  a  strictly  contingent   futurity,  such   as   is 

olved  in  His  positive  assertion  that  Tyre  and  Sidon  would 

.ive  repented  of  their  sins,  if  they  had  enjoyed  the  opportunities 

of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida^^;  aliiiough  such  knowledge  as  this, 

considering  the  vast  survey  of  motives  and  circumstances  which 

it  implies,  must  be  strictly  proper  to  God  alone.     But  He  knew 

the  secret  heart  of  man,  and  He  knew  the  hidden  thought  and 

purpose  of  the  Most  High  God.     Such  a  *  disceraer '  was  He 

'  of  the  thoughts  and  intents'  of  human  hearts^,  so  truly  did  His 

»  St.  Matt.  xvii.  37. 

■  St.  Luke  ix.  47 :  l^<tiv  rbv  BtaKoyifffjtitp  t^s  KopHias  ahruv. 

*  St.  Matt.  zxi.  2  ;  St.  Mark  zi.  2  ;  St.  Luke  ziz.  30. 

•  St.  John  xiii.  ii.  *  Ibid.  i.  49.  y  2  Kings  vi.  9,  32. 

"  Dan.  ii.  19.  *  Acts  v.  3.  **  St.  John  vi.  61 :  iv  caury 

c  St.  Matt.  xi.  21. 

^  Heb.  iv.  13:  Kpirucbs  iv$ufi'^<reuv  koH  ivvoiSiv  Kap^ias, 
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one  Omniscient,  and  in  the  other  subject  to  limitations  of  know- 
ledge %  The  difficulty  ®  is  common  to  all  the  contrasts  of  the 
Divine  Incarnation ;  but  these  contrasts,  while  they  enhance  our 
sense  of  our  Lord's  love  and  condescension,  do  not  destroy  our 
apprehension  of  the  Personal  Unity  of  the  Incarnate  Christ  P. 
His  Single  Personality  has  two  spheres  of  existence  ;  in  the  one 
It  is  all-blessed,  undying,  and  omniscient ;  in  the  other  It  meets 
with  pain  of  mind  and  body,  with  actual  death,  and  with  a  cor- 
respondent liability  to  a  limitation  of  knowledge.  No  such  limit- 
ation, we  may  be  sure,  can  interfere  with  the  completeness  of  His 
redemptive  office.  It  cannot  be  supposed  to  involve  any  ignorance 
of  that  which  the  Teacher  and  Saviour  of  mankind  should  know; 
while  yet  it  suffices  to  place  Him  as  Man  in  a  perfect  sympathy 
with  the  actual  conditions  of  the  mental  life  of  His  brethren  4. 

If  then  this  limitation  of  our  Lord's  human  knowledge  be 
admitted,  to  what  does  the  admission  lead  %  It  leads,  properly 
speaking,  to  nothing  beyond  itself.  It  amounts  to  this :  that  at  the 
particular  time  of  His  speaking,  the  Human  Soul  of  Christ  was 
restricted  as  to  Its  range  of  knowledge  in  one  particular  directioxL 

For  it  is  certain  from  Scripture  that  our  Lord  was  constantly 
giving  proofs,  during  His  earthly  life,  of  an  altogether  super- 
human range  of  knowledge.  There  was  not  merely  in  Him  the 
quick  and  penetrating  discernment  of  a  very  holy  soul, — ^not 
merely  *  that  unction  from  the  Holy  One '  whereby  Christians 
instinctively  '  know  all  things '  that  concern  their  salvation.    It 

•  Bishop  Ellicott,  in  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  445  :  *  Is  there  really  any  greater 
difficulty  in  such  a  passage  [as  St.  Mark  idii.  32]  than  in  John  zi.  35,  35, 
where  we  are  told  that  those  holy  cheeks  were  still  wet  with  human  tears, 
while  the  loud  Voice  was  crying,  "  Lazarus,  come  forth  !  "  * 

P  See  Leibnitz's  reply  to  Wissowatius,  quoted  by  Lessing,  Sammtl. 
Schrift.  ix.  277  :  'Potest  quis  ex  nostrS  hypothesi  simul  esse  ille  qui  nescit 
diem  judicii,  nempe  homo,  et  ille  qui  est  Deus  Altissimus.  Quae  hypothesis 
nostra,  quod  idem  simul  possit  esse  Deus  et  homo,  quamdiu  non  evertitur, 
tamdiu  contrarium  argumentum  petit  principium.* 

4  See  Klee,  Dogmatik,  p.  5 1 1  :  *  Auch  das  kann  nicht  gesagt  werden,  dass 
die  menschlicho  Natur,  wenn  sie  nicht  absolut  voUkommen  und  imperfectibel 
ist,  dann  mit  Unwissenheit  behaftet  ist;  denn  nicht-allwissend  ist  nicht 
unwissend,  sonst  war  Adam  vor  seinem  Falle  schon,  und  sind  die  Engel  und 
Heiligen  in  ihrer  Glorie  inmierfort  in  der  Unwissenheit.  Unwissenheit  ist 
Negation  des  nothwendigen  und  ziemenden  Wissens,  und  solche  ist  in  der 
Menschheit  Christi  nicht,  in  welche  die  ihr  verbundene  Gottheit  alles  su 
ihrem  Berufe  gehorige  und  durch  sie  alles  zum  Heile  der  Menschheit  ge- 
horige  iiberstromte.  Darum  war  auch  die  Steigerung  der  Wissenschaft  der 
Menschheit  keine  Erlosung  derselben,  und  fallt  der  Einwand,  dass,  wenn 
die  Menschheit  etwas  nicht  gewusst  hatte,  sie  eine  erlosungsbediirftige 
gewesen  ware,  was  doch  nicht  angenommen  werden  konne,  weg.* 
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was  emphatically  a  knowledge  of  hard  matters  of  fact,  not 
revealed  to  Him  by  the  eenses,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  sense. 
Thus  He  knows  the  exact  coin  which  will  be  found  in  the  mouth 
of  the  first  fish  which  His  apostle  will  presently  take"".  He 
bases  His  discourse  on  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  on 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  secret  communings  in  which  His 
conscience-stricken  disciples  had  indulged  on  the  road  to  Caper- 
naum B.  He  gives  particular  instructions  to  the  two  disciples 
as  to  the  finding  of  the  ass  on  which  He  will  make  His  entry 
into  Jerusalem  *.  He  is  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  secret  plot- 
tings  of  the  traitor,  although  no  human  informant  had  disclosed 
them  u.  Nor  is  this  knowledge  supernaturally  communicated  at 
the  moment ;  it  is  the  result  of  an  actual  supra-sensuous  sight 
of  that  which  He  describes.  *  Before  that  Philip  called  thee,* 
He  says  to  Nathanael,  *  when  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw 
thee^.*  Do  you  compare  this  to  the  knowledge  of  secrets 
ascribed  to  Elisha  y,  to  Daniel «,  to  St.  Peter  *  I  In  these  in- 
stances, as  eminently  in  that  of  Daniel,  the  secret  was  revealed 
to  the  soul  of  the  prophet  or  apostle.  In  the  case  of  Christ  we 
hear  of  no  such  revelation ;  He  speaks  of  the  things  of  heaven 
with  a  calm  familiarity,  which  is  natural  to  One  Who  knows 
them  as  beholding  them  *in  Himself^.' 

Indeed,  our  Lord's  knowledge  embraced  two  districts,  each 
of  which  really  lies  open  only  to  the  Eye  of  the  Most  High. 
We  will  not  dwell  on  His  knowledge  of  the  unsuspected  future, 
a  knowledge  inherent  in  Him,  as  it  was  imparted  to  those 
prophets  in  whom  His  Spirit  had  dwelt.  We  will  not  insist  on 
His  knowledge  of  a  strictly  contingent  futurity,  such  as  is 
involved  in  His  positive  assertion  that  Tyre  and  Sidon  would 
have  repented  of  their  sins,  if  they  had  enjoyed  the  opportunities 
of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  ^ ;  although  such  knowledge  as  this, 
considering  the  vast  survey  of  motives  and  circumstances  which 
it  implies,  must  be  strictly  proper  to  God  alone.  But  He  knew 
the  secret  heart  of  man,  and  He  knew  the  hidden  thought  and 
purpose  of  the  Most  High  God.  Such  a  '  discemer '  was  He 
'  of  the  thoughts  and  intents'  of  human  hearts^,  so  truly  did  His 

»  St.  Matt.  xvii.  37. 

•  St.  Luke  ix.  47 :  l^^v  rhv  ^iciKoyurfjubv  rrjs  Kop^ias  ahr&v. 

*  St.  Matt.  zxi.  2  ;  St.  Mark  zi.  2  ;  St.  Luke  xix.  30. 

"  St.  John  xiii.  ii.  *  Ibid.  i.  49.  '  2  Kings  vi.  9,  33. 

"  Dan.  ii.  19.  •  Acts  v.  3.  •»  St.  John  vi.  61 :  4v  caury 

c  St.  Matt.  xi.  21. 
^  Heb.  iv.  13:  Kpiruchs  ivBv^iiiafwv  koDl  ivvotwy  KopBias, 
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Apocalyptic  title,  the  '  Searcher  of  the  reins  and  hearts  ^,'  belong 
to  Him  in  the  days  of  His  historical  manifestation,  that  'He 
needed  not  that  any  should  testify  to  Him  of  men,  for  He  knew 
what  was  in  man  V  This  was  not  a  result  of  His  taking  carefiil 
note  of  peculiarities  of  action  and  character  manifested  to  the 
eye  by  ti^ose  around  Him,  but  of  His  '  perceiving  in  Hia  Spirit ' 
and  'knowing  in  Himself 8'  the  unuttered  reasonings  and  Toli- 
tions  which  were  taking  shape,  moment  by  moment,  within  the 
secret  souls  of  men,  just  as  clearly  as  He  saw  physical  facts  not 
ordinarily  appreciated  except  by  sensuous  perception.  This  was 
the  conviction  of  His  apostles.  '  We  are  sure,'  they  said,  '  that 
Thou  knowest  all  things  \  '  Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things,' 
cries  St.  Peter,  '  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee  V  Yet  more, 
in  the  Eternal  Father  Jesus  encounters  no  impenetrable  mys- 
teries ;  for  Jesus  no  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Hun, 
nor  is  His  way  in  the  sea,  nor  His  path  in  the  deep  waters,  nor 
His  footsteps  unknown.  On  the  contrary,  our  Lord  reciprocates 
the  Father's  knowledge  of  Himself  by  an  equivalent  knowledge 
of  the  Father.  '  As  the  Father  knoweth  Me,  even  so  know  I 
the  Father V  'No  Man  knoweth  Who  the  Son  is,  but  the 
Father ;  and  Who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  will  reveal  Him  ^'  Even  if  our  Lord  should  be  speak- 
ing, in  this  passage,  primarily  at  least,  of  His  Divine  omniscience, 
He  is  also  plainly  speaking  of  a  knowledge  incised  into  and 
possessed  by  His  Human  Soul,  and  thus  His  words  supply  the 
true  foil  to  His  statement  respecting  the  day  of  judgment.  If 
that  statement  be  construed  literally,  it  manifestly  describes,  not 
the  normal  condition  of  His  Human  Intelligence,  but  an  excep- 
tional restriction.  For  the  Gospel  history  implies  that  the 
knowledge  infused  into  the  Human  Soul  of  Jesus  was  ordinarily 
and  practically  equivalent  to  omniscience.  *  We  may  conjecture,* 
says  Hooker,  'how  the  powers  of  that  Soul  are  illuminated, 
Which,  being  so  inward  unto  God,  cannot  choose  but  be  privy 
unto  all  things  which  God  worketh,  and  must  therefore  of 
necessity  be  endued  with  knowledge  so  far  forth  universal, 
though  not  with  infinite  knowledge  peculiar  to  Deity  Itself™.* 

*  Key.  11.  23.  The  message  &om  Jesus  to  each  of  the  angehi  of  the  seTen 
Churches  begins  with  the  word  olSo,  as  if  in  order  to  remind  these  bishops 
of  His  soul-penetrating  omniscience. 

'  St.  John  il.  25  :  oh  "Xfi^iav  elx^"  '^va  t\s  fiaprupiiarrf  Trepl  rov  itp$p<iw<nf 
aurhs  ydip  i-ylvwffKe  ri  ^v  4v  r^  ii/flptuTr^.  »  St.  Mark  11.  8  ;  v.  30. 

^  St.  John  xvi.  30  :  pvy  otbafxev  Bri  olSas  irdina. 

*  Ibid.  xxi.  17:  Kvpi€,  (Tv  iravra  olhas'  <rh  yiywffKfis  'An  <pi\&  <r€, 

k  Ibid.  X,  15.  *  St.  Luke  x.  22.  "  Ecd.  Pol,  ▼.  54.  7. 
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St.  Paul's  assertion  that  '  in  Christ  are  hidden  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge ",'  may  practically  be  understood  of 
Christ's  earthly  life,  no  less  than  of  His  life  of  glory.  If  then 
His  Human  Intellect,  flooded  as  it  was  by  light  streaming  from 
His  Deity,  was  denied,  at  a  particular  time,  knowledge  of  the 
date  of  one  future  event,  this  may  be  compared  with  that  de- 
privation of  the  consolations  of  Deity,  to  which  His  Human 
aifections  and  will  were  exposed  when  He  hung  on  the  Cross. 
'  If  '  the  Divine  Wisdom,'  as  Bishop  Bull  has  said,  '  impressed 
its  effects  upon  the  Human  Soul  of  Christ  pro  tenvporum  rationed 
in  the  degree  required  by  particular  occasions  or  emergencies  o,' 
this  would  be  only  one  application  of  the  principle  recognised 
by  St.  Irenseus  and  Theodoret,  and  rendered  £a.miliar  to  us  by 
Hooker.  'As  the  paHs,  degrees,  and  offices  of  that  mystical 
administration  did  require,  which  He  voluntarily  undertook, 
the  beams  of  Deity  did  in  operation  always  accordingly  restrain 
or  enlarge  themselves  P/  If  we  cannot  specify  the  motive  which 
may  have  determined  our  Lord  to  deny  to  His  Human  Soul  at 
one  particular  date  the  knowledge  of  one  fact ;  we  may  presume 
that  it  belonged  to  that  love  which  led  Him  to  become  '  in  all 
things  like  unto  His  brethren  <i.'  That  he  was  ever  completely 
ignorant  of  aught  else,  or  that  He  was  ignorant  on  this  point  at 
any  other  time,  are  bferences  for  which  we  have  no  warrant, 
and  which  we  make  at  our  peril. 

But  it  is  not  on  this  account  alone  that  our  Lord's  Human 
ignorance  of  the  day  of  judgment,  if  admitted,  cannot  be  made 
the  premiss  of  an  argument  intended  to  destroy  His  authority, 
when  He  sanctions  the  Mosaic  authorship  and  historical  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Pentateuch.  That  argument  involves  a  con- 
fusion between  limitation  of  knowledge  and  liability  to  error; 
whereas,  plainly  enough,  a  limitation  of  knowledge  is  one  thing, 

B  Ck>l.  ii.  3:  Iv  ^  ^Ici  'a&vnt  ol  Ofjaavpol  r^s  aortas  lud  rijs  yvdfatati 
dw6Kpv<f>ot, 

•  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  li.  5,  8 :  "Quippe  divinam  Sapientiam  menti  hu- 
manse  Christ!  effectus  suos  impressisse  pro  temporum  atione,  Christumque, 
qu&  Homo  fiiit,  vpoie6ipat  co^'u^,  profeoisse  sapientia  (Luc  ii.  52)  adeoque 
pro  tempore  suse  d.vo<rro\r\s,  quo  ista  scientiH  opus  non  habebat  (this  seems  to 
hint  at  more  than  anything  which  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  warrants) 
diem  judicii  universalis  ignorare  potuisse,  nemini  sano  absurdum  videbitur.' 

9  Hooker,  Eocl.  PoU  v.  54. 6.  See  Mr.  Keble's  references  from  Theodoret 
(Bial.  iii.  t.  4,  pars.  i.  35a)  and  St.  Iran.  Hser.  iii.  c  19.  3. 

4  Petavius  ventures  on  a  suggestion,  De  Inc.  lib.  xi.  a.  i :  '  Fieri  potuit 
at  Ble,  cseteroqul  8cienti&  perfusus  et  gratis,  hoc  unum  ignorare  t  ad 
tempus;  ita  dispensante  Divina  Sapienti&,  quo  tolerabiliorem  hominibos 
prsedicando  fiiceret  die!  ejusdem  inscitiam.* 
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and  fallibility  is  another.  St.  Paul  says  that  *  we  know  in 
pai*t  4/  and  that  '  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly  ^'  Yet  St.  Paul 
is  so  cei'tain  of  the  truth  of  that  which  he  teaches,  as  to  exclaim, 
'  K  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  Gospel  to  you 
than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be 
accursed  b.'  St.  Paul  clearly  believed  in  his  own  infallibility  as 
a  teacher  of  religious  truth ;  and  the  Church  of  Christ  has  ever 
since  regarded  his  Epistles  as  pai*t  of  an  infallible  literature. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  St.  Paul  believed  his  knowledge  of 
religious  truth  to  be  limited.  Infallibility  does  not  imply  omni- 
science, any  more  than  limited  knowledge  implies  error.  In&l- 
libility  may  be  conferred  on  a  human  teacher  with  very  limited 
knowledge,  by  a  special  endowment  preserving  him  from  error. 
When  we  say  that  a  teacher  is  infallible,  we  do  not  mean  that 
his  knowledge  is  encyclopaedic,  but  merely  that,  when  he  doei 
teach,  he  is  incapable  of  propounding  as  truth  that  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  is  not  true  *. 

Now  the  argument  in  question  assumes  that  Christ  our  Lord, 
when  teaching  religious  truth,  was  not  merely  fallible,  bat 
actually  in  serious  error.  If  indeed  our  Lord  had  believed 
Himself  to  be  ignorant  of  the  authorship  or  true  character  ol 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  we  may  presume  that  He  would  not 
have  fallen  below  the  natural  level  of  ordinary  heathen  honesty, 
by  speaking  with  authority  upon  a  subject  with  which  He  was 
consciously  unacquainted.  It  is  admitted  that  He  spoke  as 
believing  Himself  to  be  teaching  truth.  But  was  He,  in  point 
of  fact,  not  teaching  truth  %  Was  that  which  He  believed  to  be 
knowledge  nothing  better  than  a  seiTile  echo  of  contemporary 
ignorance?  Was  His  knowledge  really  limited  on  a  subject- 
matter,  where  He  was  Himself  unsuspicious  of  the  existence  of 
a  limitation )    Was  He  then  not  merely  defiicient  in  information, 

<  I  Cor.  xiii.  9 :  Ik  fi4povs  yhp  yiyc&crKOfifv. 

'  Ibid.  ver.  1 2 :  jSAeVo/xei/  yap  &pri  5i*  i(r6irrpov  iv  cuvlyfiaiTi, 

•  Gal.  i.  8,  9. 

*  Cf.  Bishop  H.  Browne,  Pentateuch  and  Elohistic  Psalms,  p.  13 :  'Igno- 
rance does  not  of  necessity  involve  error.  Of  course  in  our  present  state  of 
being,  and  with  our  propensity  to  lean  on  our  wisdom,  ignorance  is  ex- 
tremely likely  to  lead  to  error.  But  ignorance  is  not  error :  and  there  is 
not  one  word  in  the  Bible  which  could  lead  us  to  suppose  that  our  blessed 
Lord  was  liable  to  error  in  any  sense  of  the  word  or  in  any  department 
of  knowledge.  I  do  not  say  that  we  have  any  distinct  statements  to  the 
contrary,  but  there  is  nothing  like  a  hint  that  there  was  such  a  liability: 
whereas  His  other  human  iDJ&rmities,  weakness,  weariness,  sorrow,  fear, 
suffering,  temptation,  ignorance,  all  these  are  put  forward  prominently, 
and  many  of  them  frequently.' 
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but  fallible  ;  not  merely  fallible,  but  actually  in  error  %  and  has 
it  been  reserved  for  the  criticism  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
set  Him  right  '\  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  Lord's  state- 
ment respecting  the  day  of  judgment  will  not  avail  to  sustain 
a  deduction  which  supposes,  not  an  admitted  limitation  of 
knowledge,  but  an  unsuspected  self-deception  of  a  character 
and  extent  which,  in  the  case  of  a  purely  human  teacher, 
would  be  altogether  destructive  of  any  serious  claim  to  teach 
substantial  truth". 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  denial  of  our  Lord's  infallibility,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  come  before  us  of  late  years,  involves  an 
unfavourable  judgment,  not  merely  of  His  intellectual  claims, 
but  of  the  penetration  and  delicacy  of  His  moral  sense.  This  is 
the  more  observable  because  it  is  fatal  to  a  distinction  which 
has  been  projected,  between  our  Lord's  authority  as  a  teacher  of 
spiritual  or  moral  truth,  and  His  authority  when  dealing  with 
those  questions  which  enter  into  the  province  of  historical 
criticism.  If  in  the  latter  sphere  He  is  said  to  have  been  liable 
and  subject  to  error,  in  the  former,  we  are  sometimes  told.  His 
instinct  was  invariably  unerring.  But  is  this  the  case,  if  our 
Lord  was  really  deceived  in  His  estimate  of  the  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, and  if  further  the  account  of  the  origin  and  composition 
of  that  book  which  is  put  forward  by  His  censors  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory  ?  Our  Lord  quotes  Deuteronomy  as  a  work  of  the 
highest  authority  on  the  subject  of  man's  relations  and  duties 
to  God  ^.  Yet  we  are  assured  that  in  point  of  fact  this  book 
was  nothing  better  than  a  pious  forgery  of  the  age  of  Jeremiah, 
if  indeed  it  was  not  a  work  of  that  prophet,  in  which  he  em- 
ployed the  name  and  authority  of  Moses  as  a  restraint  upon  the 
increasing  polytheism  of  the  later  years  of  king  Josiah  y.     That 


■  If  a  human  teacher  were  to  decline  to  speak  on  a  given  subject,  by 
saying  that  he  did  not  know  enough  about  it,  this  would  not  be  a  reason 
for  disbelieving  him  when  he  proceeded  to  speak  confidently  on  a  totally 
distinct  subject,  thereby  at  least  implying  that  he  did  know  enough 
to  warrant  his  speaking.  On  the  contrary,  his  silence  in  the  one  case 
would  be  a  reason  for  trusting  his  statements  in  the  other.  The  argument 
which  is  under  consideration  in  the  text  would  have  been  really  sound, 
if  our  Saviour  had  fixed  the  date  of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  event 
had  shewn  Him  to  have  been  mistaken. 

*  St.  Matt.  iv.  4,  Deut.  viii.  3 ;  St.  Matt.  iv.  7,  Deut.  vi.  16;  St.  Matt. 
iv.  10,  Deut.  vi.  13,  and  x.  20. 

y  Golenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  p.  427 :  'Supposing  (to  fix  our  ideas) 
that  Jeremiah  really  wrote  the  book,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  was  a 
prophet,  and,  as  such,  habitually  disposed  to  regard  all  the  special  impulses 
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hypothesis  has  been  discussed  elsewhere  and  by  others  on  its 
own  critical  meiits.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  if  it 
could  have  been  seriously  enteiiained  it  would  involve  our  Lord 
in  something  more  than  intellectual  fallibility.  K  Deuteronomy 
is  indeed  a  forgery,  Jesus  Christ  was  not  merely  ignorant 
of  a  fact  of  literary  history.  His  moral  perceptions  were  at 
fault.  They  were  not  sufficiently  fine  to  miss  the  consistency, 
the  ring  of  truth,  in  a  document  which  professed  to  have  come 
from  the  great  Lawgiver  with  a  Divine  authority;  while,  ac- 
cording to  modern  writers,  it  was  only  the  *  pious'  fiction  of 
a  later  age,  and  its  falsehood  had  only  not  been  admitted  by 
its  author,  lest  its  *  effect*  should  be  counteracted'. 

When,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  pseudo- 
Isidorian  decretala  were  first  brought  from  beyond  the  Alps  to 
Rome,  they  were  almost  immediately  cited  by  Nicholas  I.  in 

of  his  nimd  to  religious  activity  as  direct  inspirations  from  the  Divine  Source 
of  Truth.  To  us,  with  our  inductive  training  and  scientific  habits  of  mind, 
the  correct  statement  oi facts  appears  of  the  first  ueceesity ;  and  consciously 
to  misstate  them,  or  to  state  as  fact  what  we  do  not  know  or  believe  from 
external  testimony  to  be  fact,  is  a  crime  against  truth.  But  to  a  man  who 
believed  himself  to  be  in  immediate  communication  with  the  Source  of  all 
Truth,  this  condition  must  have  been  reversed.  The  iwn&r  voice,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  voice  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  would  become  all-powerfal 
— would  silence  at  once  all  doubts  and  questionings.  What  it  ordered  him 
to  do,  he  would  do  without  hesitation,  as  by  direct  command  of  God,  and 
all  considerations  as  to  morality  or  immorality  would  either  not  be  enters 
tained  at  all,  or  would  only  take  the  form  of  misgivings  as  to  whether, 
possibly,  in  any  particular  case,  the  command  itself  was  really  Divine. 

'Let  us  imagine,  then,  that  Jeremiah,  or  any  other  contemporary  seer,  medi- 
tating upon  the  condition  of  his  country,  and  the  means  of  weaning  his  people 
from  idolatry,  became  possessed  with  the  idea  of  writing  to  them  an  address, 
as  in  the  name  of  Moses,  of  the  kind  which  we  have  just  been  considering,  in 
which  the  laws  ascribed  to  him,  and  handed  down  from  an  earlier  age,  which 
were  now  in  many  respects  unsuitable,  should  be  adapted  to  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  and  re* enforced  with  solemn  prophetical  utterances. 
This  thought,  we  may  believe,  would  take  in  the  prophet's  mind  the  form  of 
a  Divine  command.    All  question  of  deception  or  fraus  pia  would  vanish.' 

*  Oolenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  p.  429 :  '  Perhaps,  at  first,  it  was 
felt  to  be  difficult  or  undesirable  to  say  or  do  anything  which  might  act  as 
a  check  upon  the  zeal  and  energy  which  the  king  himself  exhibited,  and  in 
which,  as  it  seems,  he  was  generally  supported  by  the  people,  in  putting 
down  by  force  the  gross  idolatries  which  abounded  in  his  kingdom.  That 
impulsive  effort,  which  followed  immediately  the  reading  of  the  "Book," 
might  have  been  arrested,  if  he  had  been  told  at  once  the  true  origin  of 
those  awful  words  which  had  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  him.  They 
were  not  less  awful,  indeed,  or  less  true,  because  uttered  in  the  name  of 
Moses  by  such  a  prophet  as  Jeremiah.  But  still  it  is  obvious  that  their 
effect  was  likely  to  he  greatly  intensified  under  the  idea  that  they  were 
the  last  utterances  of  Moses  hiinself* 
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reply  to  an  appeal  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  in  order  to  justify 
and  extend  the  then  advancing  claims  of  the  Boman  Chairs 
We  must  then  either  suppose  that  this  Pope  was  really  in- 
capable of  detecting  a  forgery,  which  no  Roman  Catholic  writer 
would  now  think  of  defending^,  or  else  we  must  imagine  that,  in 
order  to  advance  an  immediate  ecclesiastical  object,  he  could 
condescend  to  quote  a  document  which  he  knew  to  have  been 
recently  forged,  as  if  it  had  been  of  ancient  and  undoubted 
authority.  The  former  supposition  is  undoubtedly  most  wel- 
come to  the  common  sense  of  Christian  charity;  but  it  is  of 
course  fatal  to  any  belief  in  the  personal  infallibility  of  Pope 
Nicholas  I.  A  like  dilemma  awaits  us  in  the  Gbspel  history, 
if  the  unhappy  theories  about  the  Pentateuch  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  are  seriously  adopted.  Here  is  no  mere  question 
as  to  whether  Christ's  knowledge  was  or  was  not  limited ;  the 
question  is,  whether  He  taught  that  which  is  not  true,  and 
which  a  finer  moral  sense  than  His  might  have  seen  to  be  false ; 
whether  He  was  a  trustworthy  teacher  of  religious  no  less  than 
of  historical  truth.  The  distinction  between  a  critical  judgment 
of  historical  or  philological  facts,  and  a  moral  judgment  of 
spiritual  and  moral  truths,  is  inapplicable  to  a  case  in  which 
the  moral  judgment  is  no  less  involved  than  the  intellectual. 
We  have  really  to  choose  between  the  infallibility,  moral  no 
less  than  intellectual,  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  conjectural  speculations  of  critics,  of  whatever  degree  of 
critical  eminence,  on  the  other. 

Indeed,  as  bearing  upon  this  vaunted  distinction  between 
spiritual  truth,  in  which  our  Lord  is  still,  it  seems,  to  be  an 
authority,  and  historical  truth,  in  which  His  authority  is  to  be 
set  aside,  we  have  words  of  His  own  which  prove  how  truly  He 
made  the  acceptance  of  the  lower  portions  of  His  teaching  a 
preliminary  to  belief  in  the  higher.  *  If  I  have  told  you  earthly 
things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  of 
heavenly  things  ^T  How  indeed  ?  If,  when  He  sets  the  seal  of 
His  authority  upon  the  writings  of  Moses  as  a  whole,  and  upon 
the  most  miraculous  incidents  which  they  relate  in  detail,  He 
is  really  only  the  uneducated  Jew  who  ignorantly  repeats  and 
reflects  the  prejudice  of  a  barbarous  age  ;  how  shall  we  be  sure 
that  when  He  reveals  the  Character  of  God,  or  the  precepts 
of  the  new  life,  or  the  reality  and  nature  of  the  endless  world, 

•  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  roL  ii.  p.  379  ,  cf.  Mansi.  xv.  694. 

^  Cp.  Walter,  Lehrb.  dee  Kirc^henrechts,  pp.  ao6-aio.      '  St.  John  iii.  la. 
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He  is  really  trustworthy — ^trustworthy  as  an  Authority  to  whom 
we  are  prepared  to  cling  in  life  and  in  death  ?  You  say  that 
here  your  conscience  ratifies  His  teaching.  Is  then  your  con- 
science the  ultimate  and  only  teacher  %  Have  you  anticipated, 
and  might  you  dispense  with,  the  teaching  of  Christ  1  And 
what  if  your  conscience,  as  is  surely  not  impossible,  has  itself 
been  warped  or  misled  1  What  if,  in  surveying  even  the  moral 
elements  of  His  doctrine,  you  still  assume  to  exercise  a  'verifying 
faculty,'  and  object  to  this  precept  as  ascetic,  and  to  that  com- 
mand as  exacting,  and  to  yonder  most  merciful  revelation  of  an 
endless  woe  as  *  Tartarologyl'  Brethren,  the  descent  into  unbe- 
lief is  only  too  easy.  There  are  broad  highways  in  the  life  of 
faith,  as  in  the  life  of  morality,  which  a  man  cannot  leave  without 
losing  his  way  in  a  trackless  wilderness.  To  deny  our  Lord's  in- 
fallibility, on  the  precarious  ground  of  a  single  known  limitation 
of  knowledge  in  His  human  intellect,  is  not  merely  an  inconse- 
quence ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  serious  belief  in  His  real  Divinity. 
The  common  sense  of  faith  assures  us  that  if  Christ  is  really  Divine, 
His  infallibility  follows  as  a  thing  of  course.  The  man  who  sin- 
cerely believes  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  will  not  doubt  that  His 
every  word  standeth  sure,  and  that  whatever  has  been  sanctioned 
by  His  supreme  authority  is  independent  of,  and  unassailable  by, 
the  fallible  judgment  of  His  creatures  i-especting  it  \ 

(^)  If  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  implies  that  as  a 
teacher  of  truth  He  is  infallible,  it  also  illuminates  His  suffering 
death  upon  the  Cross  with  an  extraordinary  significance. 

The  degrees  of  importance  which  are  attributed  to  the  several 
events  and  stages  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth,  will  naturally 
vary  with  the  variations  of  belief  respecting  His  Person.  With 
the  Humanitarian,  for  instance,  the  dominant,  almost  the  ex- 
clusive, interest  will  be  found  to  centre  in  Christ's  Ministry,  as 
affording  the  largest  illustrations  of  His  Human  Character  and 
of  His  moral  teaching.  The  mysteries  which  surround  His  en- 
trance into  and  His  departure  from  our  human  world,  wUl  have 
been  thrown  into  the  background  as  belonging  to  questions  of 

*  Those  who  hold  our  Lord  to  be  in  error  when  He  teaches  us  what  to 
think  about  the  Old  Testament  ought  to  furnish  a  criterion  of  BKs  infalli- 
bility, if  they  believe  Him  to  be  ever  infallible.  On  what  religious  subjects 
is  He  infallible,  if  not  on  all  ?  When  did  He  begin  to  be,  if  He  was  not 
always,  infallible  ?  Dr.  Martineau  enlarges  on  the  supposed  advantages  of 
'imperfect  knowledge'  in  a  religious  guide :  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion, 
p.  651.  But  are  there  any  advantages  in  false  teaching  on  religious,  or  any 
other,  subjects  ? 
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a  very  inferior  degree  of  impoiiance,  or  possibly,  as  at  best 
serving  to  illustrate  the  legendary  creativeness  of  a  subsequent 
age.  Perhaps  a  certain  historical  and  chronological  value  will 
still  be  allowed  to  attach  to  Christ's  Birth.  Perhaps,  if  Bis 
Resurrection  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  matter  of  historical 
occurrence,  a  high  evidential  significance  will  continue  to  be 
assigned  to  it,  such  as  was  recognised  by  Priestley  and  by  all 
Socinians  of  the  last  generation.  And  to  a  Humanitarian,  the 
interest  of  Christ's  Death  will  be  of  a  yet  higher  kind.  For 
Christ's  Death  enters  into  His  moral  Self-manifestation ;  it  is 
the  heroic  climax  of  His  devotion  to  ti-uth ;  it  is  the  surest  seal 
which  a  teacher  can  set  upon  his  doctrine.  Thus  a  Humani- 
tarian will  admit  that  the  dying  Christ  saves  the  world  by 
enriching  its  stock  of  moral  life,  by  setting  before  the  eyes  of 
men,  for  all  future  time,  the  example  of  a  transcendent  sacri- 
fice of  self.  But  in  the  bare  fact  that  Jesus  died,  Humani- 
tarianism  sees  no  mystery  beyond  that  which  attaches  to  the 
death  of  any  ordinary  man.  The  Crucifixion  is  simply  regarded 
as  a  practical  appendix  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And 
thus  to  the  Socinian  pilgrim,  the  mountain  of  the  beatitudes 
and  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  will  always  and  naturally 
appear  more  worthy  of  reverence  and  attention,  than  the  spot 
on  which  Mary  brought  her  Son  into  the  world,  or  than  the 
hill  on  which  Jesus  died. 

Far  otherwise  must  it  ever  be  with  a  sincere  believer  in  our 
Saviour's  Godhead.  Not  that  he  can  be  insensible  to  the  com- 
manding moral  interest  which  the  Life  and  teaching  of  the 
Perfect  Man  ever  rouses  in  the  heart  of  Christians.  ^Hiat  Life 
and  that  teaching  have  indeed  for  him  a  meaning  into  which 
the  Humanitarian  cannot  enter ;  since  the  believer  knows  that 
it  is  God  Who  lives  and  speaks  in  Jesus.  But  contemplating 
Jesus  as  the  Licamate  Gk)d,  he  is  necessarily  attracted  by  those 
points  in  our  Lord's  earthly  Life,  at  which  the  contrast  is  most 
vividly  marked  between  His  Divine  and  Eternal  Nature  and 
His  state  of  humiliation  as  Man. 

This  attraction  is  reflected  in  the  believer's  religious  thought, 
in  his  devotions,  in  the  instinctive  attitude  of  his  interest  towards 
the  Life  of  Jesus.  The  creed  expresses  the  thought  of  the  whole 
company  of  the  faithful.  After  stating  that  the  Only-begotten 
Son,  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  came  down  from  heaven  and  was  made  Man,  the  creed 
proceeds  to  speak  of  His  Crucifixion,  Sufferings,  Burial,  Besur- 
rection,  and  Ascension.  The  creed  makes  no  allusion  to  His 
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example,  or  to  the  nature  and  contents  of  His  doctrine.     In  an 
analogous  sense  the  Litany  gives  utterance  to  the  devotion  of 
the  collective  Church.     In  i£e  Litany,  Jesus,  our  <  Good  Lord,' 
is  entreated  to  deliver  us  *  by'  the  successive  mysteries  of  His 
earthly  Self-manifestation.     Dependent  on  the  mystery  of  His 
holy  Incarnation   are   His  'holy  Nativity  and  Circumcision,' 
His   *  Baptism,   Fasting,   and    Temptation,'   His   *  Agony  and 
Bloody  Sweat,'  His  '  Cross  and  Passion,'  His  '  precious  Death 
and  Burial,'  His  '  glorious  Besurrection  and  Ascension.'     Here 
again  there  is  no  reference  to  His  sinless  example,  or  to  His 
words  of  power.     Why  is  this  1    Is  it  not  because  the  thought 
of  the  Church  centres  most  persistently  upon  the  Person  of 
Jesus)    His  teaching   and  His   example,  sdthough  they  pre- 
suppose His  Divinity,  yet  in  many  ways  appeal  to  us  indepen- 
dently of  it.     But  the  significance  of  His  birth  into  the  world, 
of  His  varied  sufferings  d,  of  His  death,  of  £Us  rising  from  the 
tomb,  and  of  His  ascent  to  heaven,  resides  chiefly,  if  not  al- 
together, in  the  fact  that  His  Person  is  Divine.     That  truth 
illuminates  these   features   of  His   earthly  Self-manifestation, 
which  else  might  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  moral  beauty 
of  His  example  or  of  His  doctrine.     The  birth  and  death  of  a 
mere  man,  and  even  the  resurrection  and  glorification  of  a  mere 
man,  would  only  be  the  accessories  of  a  higher  interest  centring 
in  the  range  and  influence  of  his  ideas,  in  the  force  and  con- 
sistency of  his  conduct,  in  the  whole  bearing  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  action  upon  the  men  of  his  time.     But  when  He 
Who  is  bom,  Who  suffers,  Who  dies.  Who  rises  and  ascends,  is 
known  to  be  personally  and  literally  God,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  interest  of  thought  and  devotion  should  take  a  direction  in 
which  the  '  mystery  of  godliness'  is  most  directly  and  urgently 
felt.   Christian  devotion  necessarily  hovers  around  those  critical 
turning-points  in  the  Self-manifestation  of  the  Infinite  and  Al- 
mighty Being,  at  which  His  gracious  and  inmieasurable  Self- 
humiliation  most  powerfully  illustrates  His  boundless  love,  by 
the  contrast  which  it  yields  to  the  majesty  of  His  Divine  and 
Eternal  Person.    No  one  would  care  for  the  birthplace  or  grave 
of  the  philosopher,  when  he  could  visit  the  scene  of  his  in- 
tellectual victories ;  but  the  Christian  pilgrim,  in  all  ages  of 
the  Church,  is  less  riveted  by  the  lake-side  and  mountains  of 
Galilee,  than  by  those  sacred  sites,  where  his  God  and  Saviour 

^  Gf.  in  this  connection  Heb.  z.  29,  where  an  apostate  from  the  Faith 
18  described  as  &  rhv  "tthv  rov  ©coC  KOTairoT^<ros,  and  I  Cor,  ii.  8,  t^ 
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first  drew  human  breath  and  where  He  poured  forth  His  Blood 
upon  the  Cross  of  shame. 

Let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  that  our  Lord's  life  had  been 
written,  not  by  the  blessed  Evangelists,  but  by  some  modern 
Socinian  or  Humanitarian  author.  Would  not  the  relative  pro- 
portions assigned  to  the  several  parts  of  His  life  have  been  very 
different  from  those  which  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  %  We 
should  have  been  presented  with  an  analytical  exposition  of  the 
moral  greatness  of  Christ,  in  its  several  bearings  upon  the  indivi- 
dual and  social  life  of  man ;  and  His  teaching  would  have  been 
insisted  upon  as  altogether  eclipsing  in  importance  any  questions 
which  might  be  raised  as  to  His  '  origin '  or  His  '  place  in  the 
world  of  spirits/  As  for  His  Death,  it  would  of  course  have 
been  introduced  as  the  natural  result  of  His  generous  conflict 
with  the  great  evils  and  corruptions  of  His  day.  But  this 
closing  episode  would  have  been  treated  hurriecQy  and  with 
reserve.  The  modem  writer  would  have  led  us  to  the  foot  of 
Calvary.  There  he  would  have  left  us  to  our  imagination,  and 
all  that  followed  would  have  been  summarized  in  a  couple  of 
sentences.  The  modem  writer  would  have  avoided  any  appear- 
ance of  giving  prominence  to  the  'physical  aspects'  of  the 
tragedy,  to  the  successive  insults,  cruelties,  cries,  which  indicated 
BO  many  distinct  phases  of  mental  or  bodily  agony  in  the  sufferer. 
He  would  have  argued  that  to  dwell  intently  on  these  things  was 
unnecessarily  harrowing  to  the  feelings,  and  moreover,  that  it 
might  distract  attention  from  the  general  moral  interest  to  which 
the  Death  of  Jesus  was,  in  his  judgment,  only  subsidiary.  Clearly 
he  would  not  have  followed  in  the  track  of  the  Evangelists. 
For  the  four  Evangelists,  while  the  plan  and  materials  of  their 
several  narratives  present  many  points  of  difference,  yet  concur 
in  assigning  an  extraordinary  importance,  not  merely  to  the 
general  narrative  of  the  Passion,  but  to  its  minute  details.  This 
is  more  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
than  with  that  of  St.  Matthew ;  but  considering  the  scope  and 
drift  of  the  fourth  Qospel,  it  is  at  first  sight  most  remarkable  in 
St.  John.  For  instead  of  veiling  the  humiliationB  of  the  Word 
Incarnate,  St.  John  regards  them  as  so  many  illustrations  of  His 
< glory;'  and,  indeed,  each  of  the  four  evangelical  narratives, 
however  condensed  may  be  its  earlier  portions,  expands  into  the 
minute  particularity  of  a  diary,  as  it  approaches  the  foot  of  the 
Cross. 

Now  this  concurrent  disposition  of  the  four  Evangelists  is 
eminently  suggestive.  It  implies  that  there  is  a  momentous 
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UitereBt  ftttacliing,  not  merely  to  the  Death  of  Chiiat  ae  a  whole, 
but  to  ench  etuge  and  feature  of  the  great  agony  in  detail.  It 
implies  that  this  intei'SBt  is  not  merely  moral  and  human,  but  of 
a  higher  and  distinct  Hnd.  The  moral  requirements  of  tLe 
hietoiy  would  have  been  satisfied,  had  we  been  compendiousl; 
informed  that  Christ  died  at  last  in  attestation  of  the  moral 
truth  which  He  taught ;  hut  this  detailed  euumerution  of  the 
Buoceesive  stageB  and  shades  of  Euffering,  both  physical  and 
mental,  leads  tlie  devout  Christian  insensibly  to  look  beneath 
the  varying  phases  of  protracted  agony,  at  the  nnmiSed,  august, 
eternal  Pei'Bon  of  the  insulted  Suffei-er ;  and  thus  Cbristiaa 
thought  rests  with  more  and  more  of  anxious  intensity  upon 
the  possible  or  probable  results  of  an  event  bo  stupendous  as 
the  Death  of  ChriBt. 

Upon  such  a  problem,  human  reason,  left  to  itself,  could  shed 
no  light  whatever.  It  could  only  be  sure  of  tiis:'— that  much 
more  must  be  involved  in  the  Death  of  Christ  than  in  the  death 
of  the  best  of  men.  Had  Clu'ist  been  merely  human,  greater 
love  among  men,  greater  enthusiasm  for  truth  as  truth,  greater 
derotion  to  the  suhlimest  of  moral  teachings  and  to  the  Will  of 
the  Universal  Father,  greater  contempt  for  pleasure  when  plea- 
sure is  in  conflict  with  duty,  and  for  pain  when  pain  is  recom- 
mended hj  conscience,  would  certainly  have  followed  upon  His 
Death.  These  etfects  follow  in  vai-ying  degrees  upon  every 
sincere  and  costly  act  of  hiuuan  self-renouncement ;  and  the 
moral  kingdom  of  God  is  a  vast  treasure-house  of  saintly  and 
living  memoriee,  in  which  the  highest  place  of  honour  is  for 
ever  assigned  to  those  who  eshibit  the  most  perfect  sacrifice  of 
self.  Nor,  most  aesuredly,  is  any  the  least  and  lowest  act  of 
sacrifice  destined  to  perish :  it  thrills  on  in  its  undying  force 
through  the  ages ;  it  kindles,  first  in  one  and  then  in  another 
unit  of  the  vast  company  of  moral  beings,  a  new  devotion  to 
truth,  to  duty,  to  man,  to  God,  But  when  we  know  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God,  we  are  prepared  to  hear  that  something  much 
more  stupendous  than  any  moral  impulse,  however  strong  and 
enduring,  must  have  rraulted  fi'om  His  Death — something  (as 
yet  we  know  not  what)  reaching  far  beyond  the  sphere  and  laws 
f£  history,  beyond  the  world  of  sense  and  of  time,  of  natural 
moral  sequence,  and  of  those  ascertainable  or  hidden  infiuences 
which  pass  on  from  man  to  man  and  from  age  to  age. 

Kowhere  is  the  illuminative  force  of  Christ's  Divinity  more 
felt  than  here.  The  tremendous  premiss,  that  He  Who  died 
upon  the  Cross  is  truly  God,  when  seriously  and  firmly  be- 
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lieved,  avails  to  carry  the  believer  forward  to  any  representation 
of  the  efficacy  of  His  Death  which  rests  upon  an  adequate 
authority. 

*No  person,'  says  Hooker «,  'was  bom  of  the  Viigin  but  the 
Son  of  God,  no  person  but  the  Son  of  God  baptized,  the  Son  of 
God  condemned,  the  Son  of  Gk)d  and  no  other  person  crucified ; 
which  one  only  point  of  Christian  belief,  the  ir^mte  worth  of  ilie 
Son  ofGody  is  the  very  ground  of  all  things  believed  concerning 
life  and  salvation  by  that  which  Christ  either  did  or  suffered 
as  man  in  our  behalf.'  '  That,'  says  Bishop  Andrewes,  *  which 
setteth  the  high  price  upon  this  Sacrifice  is  this,  that  He  which 
offereth  it  to  God,  is  God'.'  *  Marvel  not,'  says  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  '  if  the  whole  world  has  been  redeemed,  for  He  Who 
has  died  for  us  is  no  mere  man,  but  the  Only-begotten  Son  of 
God  K.*  *  Christ,'  says  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  *  would  not  have 
been  equivalent  [as  a  sacrifice]  for  the  whole  creation,  nor  would 
He  have  sufficed  to  redeem  the  world,  nor  have  laid  down  His 
life  by  way  of  a  price  for  it,  and  poured  forth  for  us  His  precious 
Blood,  if  He  be  not  really  the  Son,  and  God  of  God^  but  a 
creature  ^.' 

This,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  is  St.  Peter's  meaning  when 
he  says  that  we  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as 
silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  Blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a 
Lamb  without  blemish  and  immaculate  i.  This  underlies  St. 
Paul's  contrast  between  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  and  the 

•  Bccl.  Pol.  V.  5a.  3. 

'  Second  Sermon  on  the  Passion.  For  other  references,  see  Rev.  W. 
Bright's  Sermons  of  St.  Leo,  p.  89. 

*  Gatech.  13.  a :  ju^  9au/i({^s  ct  xSirfios  tKos  iKinp<&dn,  oh  yitp  ^y  AyOpotTOs 
tjftXhs,  &XA'  Tibs  0€oS  fjLOvoytv^i  i  inr^pawoBviicKwv,  St.  Produs,  Horn,  in 
Ijicam.  c.  5 :  iSci  roivvy  Jiuo7v  Bdrepov,  ^  iraffiv  iiraxBriyai  rhv  ix  r^s  KoraSiieris 
Odyaroy,  ix€^^  Kcd  xdines  ^fjioproy  fj  roiovroy  BoOijvai  xphf  &yriBo<riy  rifirffjui, 

^  vay  vniipx^  iiKalwfui  irphs  irapalrnffty,  ''AyOpwTOS  fitv  otv  a&acu  ovk  iiSivaro, 
vvcKeiro  yhp  r^  XP^^^  "^Vf  afiaprlas,  ''A77CX05  i^ayopAxraaBai  r^v  iivQptairirtfra 
OVK  firxvcK,  ^ir^pet  7^  Toio'lnov  \(npov,  \oiirhv  oZv  b  ivc^JidprriTos  &€hs  ^^p 
r&v  rifiaprriK^wv  aTodaytiy  ^ctXev*  aSri}  yhp  ^Arfircro  fi6yri  rov  kokov  fi  \6ats, 
c.  6 :  &  r&y  fieydXav  irpcc/iAdrtoy !  &\A.0(;  iirparYixaTtv(raTo  rh  &ddyaroy,  abrhs 
yap  bir^px^y  iSdvaTos,  roiovros  yhp  &Wos  hot*  ohcoyofjday  oUrt  yeyovfy,  o(^rc 
ijy,  oih'f  Icrroi  iror^,  ^  fxSyos  ix  rrjs  irap9evov  rex^c^s  Q(hs  icol  AyOpwiros'  oitK 
iarrira\ayr€6ov<ray  fiSyov  Ixwv  t^*'  i^lay  t$  irA.l^9€t  r&y  ^oHiKwy,  &\A^  koX 
xdffou  ^^oit  ^€p4xov<ray,  c.  9 :  AyOpwrros  ^i\hs  ff&ffcu  oIk  t^X^^f  ^^^^ 
yvfiybs  xaBely  ovk  iiB^aro.  ri  olv\  ahrhs  tl>y  Oc^s  b  'E/xfiayov^K,  ydyoyey 
iyOpwiros.     (Labbe,  iii.  13  sq.) 

^  St.  Cyril.  Alex,  de  Sanctft  Trinitate,  dial.  4,  torn.  y.  pp.  508,  509.  See 
too  Ad  Beginas,  i.  c.  7 ;  Labbe,  iii.  iia. 

'  I  St.  Pet.  i.  19. 
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Blood  of  Christ  offering  HimseK  without  spot  to  QodJ.  This 
is  the  substance  of  St.  John's  announcement  that  the  Blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  cleanseth  iis  from  all  edn^. 
Apart  from  this  illuminating  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  Jesus 
Christ  crucified,  how  overstrained  and  exaggerated  are  the 
New  Testament  representations  of  the  effects  of  His  Death! 
He  has  redeemed  man  from  a  moral  and  spiritual  slavery  1; 
He  has  made  a  propitiation  for  our  sinsi>^;  He  has  really  recon- 
ciled God  and  His  creatures'^.  But  how  is  such  a  redemption 
possible,  unless  the  price  be  infinitely  costly  \  How  could  such 
a  propitiation  be  offered,  save  by  One  Whose  intrinsic  worth 
might  tender  some  worthy  offering  from  a  boundless  Love  to  a 
perfect  Justice  f  How  was  a  real  reconciliation  between  Gk)d 
and  His  creatures  to  be  effected,  unless  the  Reconciler  had 
some  natural  capacity  for  mediating,  unless  He  could  represent 
God  to  man  no  less  truly  than  man  to  God  \  How  could  He 
'exchange'  Divine  glory  for  human  misery,  or  raise  man  in 
his  misery  to  companionship  with  God,  unless  He  were  Him- 
self Divine  ?  Alas  I  brethren,  if  Jesus  Christ  be  not  God,  the 
promises  of  redemption  to  which  penitent  and  dying  sinners 
cling  with  such  thankful  tenacity,  forthwith  dissolve  into  the 
evanescent  forms  of  Jewish  modes  of  thought,  and  unsubstantial 
misleading  metaphors.  If  Jesus  be  not  Gk)d,  we  stand  flBice  to 
face  in  the  New  Testament,  not  with  the  unsearchable  riches, 
the  boundless  mercy  of  a  Divine  Saviour,  able  *to  save  to  the 
uttermost  those  that  come  unto  God  by  Him,*  but  only  with 
the  crude  and  clinging  prejudices  of  His  uneducated  or  semi- 
educated  followers.  But  if  it  be  certain  that  '  in  this  was  mani- 
fested the  love  of  God  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  His 
Only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through 


^  Heb.  ix.  13,  15.     See  Lect.  VI,  p.  344,  note  x. 

*  1  St.  John  i.  7. 

*  *Airo\vTp(a<ris  presupposes  the  slavery  of  humanity,  from  which  Christ 
our  Lord  redeems  us  by  the  Klnpov  of  His  precious  Blood.  St.  Matt.  xz.  28 ; 
I  Cor.  i.  30;  Eph.  i.  7,  14;  iv.  30.  The  idea  of  purchase  out  of  bondage 
is  vividly  expressed  by  the  verb  i^ayopa^eiv,  Gal.  iii.  13 ;  iv.  5. 

™  tKaafi6s  presupposes  the  unexpiated  sin  of  humanity,  for  which  Christ 
makes  a  propitiation,  i  St.  John  ii.  2;  iv.  10;  Heb.  ii.  17.  Our  Lord 
Himself  is  the  0v<ria,  the  irpoffpopd  (Eph.  v.  2;  Heb.  x.  12);  He  is  the 
vdiTxa  (I  Cor.  v.  7) ;  He  is  the  sacrificial  a/xvos  (St.  John  i.  29,  36 ;  i  St, 
Peter  i.  19);  He  is  the  slain  apyiov  (Rev.  v.  6,  8,  12,  13 ;  vi.  i). 

*>  KaroAActy^  presupposes  the  existence  of  an  enmity  between  God  and 
man,  which  is  done  away  by  Christ's  'exchanging*  His  glory  for  our  misery 
and  pain,  while  He  gives  us  His  glory.     Horn.  v.  10;  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19. 
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Him  o,'  then  the  disclosures  of  revelation  respecting  the  efficacy 
of  His  Death  do  not  appear  to  be  excessive.  Vast  as  is  the  con- 
clusion of  a  world  of  sinners  redeemed,  atoned  for,  reconciled,  the 
premiss  that  Jesus  Crucified  is  truly  God  more  than  warrants  it. 
And  the  accompaniments  of  the  Passion  are  such  as  might  have 
been  anticipated  by  the  faith  of  the  Church.  Why  those  darkened 
heavens  %  Why  that  rent  veil  in  the  temple  %  Why  those  shattered 
rocks  1  Why  do  those  *  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  *  return 
from  the  realms  of  death  to  the  city  of  the  living  %  Nature,  could 
she  speak,  would  answer  that  her  Lord  is  crucified.  But  her 
convulsive  homage  before  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  as  nothing  when 
compared  to  a  moral  miracle  of  which  the  only  sensible  83rmp- 
toms  are  an  entreaty  and  a  promise,  uttered  alike  in  human 
words.  '  Not  when  Christ  raised  the  dead,  not  when  He  rebuked 
the  sea  and  the  winds,  not  when  He  expelled  the  devils, — ^but 
when  He  was  crucified,  pierced  with  the  nails,  insulted,  spit 
upon,  reproached,  reviled, — ^had  He  strength  to  change  the  evil 
disposition  of  the  robber,  to  draw  to  Himself  that  soul,  harder 
though  it  were  than  the  rocks  around,  and  to  honour  it  with  the 
promise,  *  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise  p.*  That 
promise  was  a  revelation  of  the  depth  and  height  of  His  redemp- 
tive power ;  it  was  a  flash  of  His  Godhead,  illuminating  the  true 
meaning  of  His  humiliations  as  Man.  If  then  we  believe.  Him 
to  be  God,  we  bow  our  heads  before  His  Cross,  as  in  the  presence 
of  fathomless  mystery,  while  we  listen  to  His  apostles  as  they 
unfold  the  results  of  His  Death.  If  we  are  perplexed  with  some 
difficulties  in  contemplating  these  results,  we  may  remember  that 
we  are  but  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  a  vast  economy  of  mercy 
reaching  far  away  beyond  our  furthest  sight,  and  that  the  seen  will 
one  day  be  explained  by  the  unseen.  But  at  least  no  magnitude  of 
redemptive  mercies  can  possibly  surprise  us,  when  the  Redeemer 
is  known  to  be  Divine ;  we  say  to  ourselves  with  St.  Paul,  *  If 
God  spared  not  His  Own  Son,  but  freely  gave  Him  up  for  us  all, 
how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  %  * 

(y)  As  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  the  truth  which  illuminates  and 
sustains  the  world-redeeming  virtue  of  His  death,  so  in  like 
manner  it  explains  and  justifies  the  power  of  the  Christian 
Sacraments,  as  actual  channels  of  supernatural  grace. 

To  those  who  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  the  Sacraments 
are  naturally  nothing  more  than  '  badges  or  tokens '  of  social  co- 

*  I  St.  John  iy.  9.     Compare  Eph.  iv.  32  :   b  06^$  iv  Xpiar^  ix^^^^"^ 
hfuv.     Tit.  ii.  II ;  iii.  4. 
P  St.  GhrysoBt.  De  Cruce  et  Latrone,  Horn.  i.  §  a.  torn.  ii.  404. 
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operation 4.  The  one  Sacrament  is  only  'a  sign  of  profession 
and  mark  of  difference,  whereby  Christian  men  are  discerned 
from  others  that  be  not  christened  V  The  other  is  at  best  '  only 
a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians  ought  to  haTe  one  towards 
another  •.'  Thus  sacraments  are  viewed  as  altogether  human 
acts ;  God  gives  nothing  in  them ;  He  has  no  special  relation  to 
them  K  They  are  regarded  as  purely  external  ceremonies,  which 
may  possibly  suggest  certain  moral  ideas  by  recalling  the  memory 
of  a  Teacher  who  died  many  centuries  ago  ^.  They  help  to  save 
E[is  name  from  dying  out  among  men.  Thus  they  discharge  the 
functions  of  a  public  monument,  or  of  a  ribbon  or  medal  imply- 
ing membership  in  an  association,  or  of  an  anniyersary  festiyaL 
instituted  to  celebrate  the  name  of  some  departed  historical 
worthy.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  point  of  effective  moral  power 
they  rise  to  the  level  of  a  good  statue  or  portrait ;  since  a  merely 
outward  ceremonial  cannot  recall  character  and  suggest  moral 
sympathy  as  effectively  as  an  accurate  rendering  of  the  human 
countenance  in  stone,  or  colour,  or  the  lines  of  an  engraving. 
Rites,  with  a  function  so  purely  historical,  are  not  likely  to 
survive  any  serious  changes  in  human  feelings  and  associations. 
Men  gradually  determine  to  commemorate  the  object  of  their 
regard  in  some  other  way,  which  may  perhaps  be  more  in  har- 
mony  with  their  personal  tastes ;  they  do  not  admit  that  this 
particular  form  of  commemoration,  although  enjoined  by  the 
Author  of  Christianity,  binds  their  consciences  with  the  force  of 
any  moral  obligation ;  they  end  by  deciding  that  it  is  just  as  well 
to  neglect  such  commemorations  altogether. 

If  the  Socinian  and  Zwiiiglian  estimate  of  the  Sacraments  had 
been  that  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Sacraments  would  long 
ago  have  been  abandoned  as  useless  ceremonies.  But  the 
Church  has  always  seen  in  them  not  mere  outward  signs 
addressed  to  the  taste  or  to  the  imagination,  nor  even  signs 
(as  Calvinism  asserts)  which  are  tokens  of  grace  received  inde 

4  Art.  XXY.  condemns  this  Zwinglian  account  of  Sacraments  generally. 

'  Art.  XXVII.  condemns  this  Zwinglian  account  of  Baptism. 

■  Art.  XXVin.  condemns  this  Zwinglian  account  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. 

*  Oat.  Kac.  Qu.  202 :  '  Quomodo  confirmare  potest  nos  in  fide  id,  quod 
nos  ipsifaoimuSf  quodque,  licet  a  Domino  institutum,  ojpus  tamen  nostrum 
estf  nihil  prorsus  iniri  in  se  continent  ?  * 

"  Ibid.  Qu.  334 :  '  Christi  institutum  ut  fideles  ipsius  panem  frangant  et 
oomedant,  et  h  calice  bibant,  mortis  ipsius  annuntiandse  caus&.*  Ibid.  337 : 
'Nonne  alia  causa,  ob  quam  coenam  instituit  Dominus,  superest?  Nulla 
prorsus.     Etsi  homines  multas  excogitaiiut.' 
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pendently  of  them  x,  but  signs  which,  through  the  power  of  the 
promise  and  words  of  Christ,  effect  what  they  signify.  They 
are  *  effectual  signs  of  grace  and  God's  good-will  towards  us,  by 
the  which  He  doth  work  invisibly  in  usy/  Thus  in  baptism 
the  Christian  child  is  made  *a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of 
God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ^^  And  *  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Chiist  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper  *.' 

This  lofty  estimate  of  the  eflfective  power  of  the  Christian 
Sacraments  is  intimately  connected  with  belief  in  the  Divinity 
of  the  Incarnate  Christ.  The  importance  attached  to  the  words 
in  which  Christ  institutes  and  explains  the  Sacraments,  varies 
concomitantly  with  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Speaker.  If 
the  Speaker  be  held  to  be  only  man,  then,  in  order  to  avoid 
imputing  to  him  the  language  of  inflated  and  thoughtless  folly, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  empiy  the  words  of  their  natural  and 
literal  force  by  violent  exegetical  processes  which,  if  applied 
generally,  would  equally  destroy  the  witness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  the  Atonement  or  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  But  if 
Christ  be  in  very  truth  believed  to  be  the  Eternal  Son  of  God, 
then  the  words  in  which  He  provides  for  the  communication  of 
His  life-giving  Humanity  in  His  Church  to  the  end  of  time  may 
well  be  allowed  to  stand  in  all  the  force  and  simplicity  of  their 
natural  meaning.  Baptism  will  then  be  the  layer  of  a  real 
regeneration  ^ ;  the  Eucharist  will  be  a  real '  communion  of  the 

>  See  Gartwright,  quoted  bv  Hooker,  Eod.  Pol.  ▼.  60.  3,  note. 

y  Art.  XXY.  Gf.  P.  Lombard,  lib.  ir.  d.  i.  a :  '  Sacramentam  est  m- 
yisibiliB  gratisB  visibiliB  forma.  . .  .  Ita  signum  est  gratisB  Dei,  et  invisibiliB 
gratise  forma>  at  ipdus  imaginem  gerat  et  causa  ezistat.*  Church  Cate- 
chism: 'An  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace 
given  unto  us,  ordained  by  Christ  Himself,  as  a  meoMa  whereby  we  receive 
the  same,  and  a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof.*  See  Martensen,  Christ. 
Dogm.  p.  418,  Clark's  Transl. :  '  The  essential  difference '  [between  Prayer 
and  Sacraments]  'consists  in  this :  the  sacred  tokens  of  the  New  Covenant 
contain  also  an  actual  oommnnieatian  of  the  Being  and  Life  of  the  risen 
Christ,  Who  is  the  Bedeemer  and  Perfeoter,  not  only  of  man's  spiritual, 
but  of  man's  corporeal  nature.  In  Prayer  there  is  only  a  unio  myetica, 
a  real,  yet  only  spiritual,  psychological  union :  but  in  the  Sacraments  the 
deepest  mystery  rests  in  the  truth  that  in  them  Christ  communicatee 
Himself,  not  only  spiritually,  but  in  His  glorified  corporeity.' 

*  Church  Catechism. 

*  Ibid.  Mr.  Fisher  observes  that  '  out  of  twenty-five  questions  of  which 
the  Catechism  now  consists,  no  less  than  seventeen  relate  exclusively  to  the 
nature  and  efficacv  of  the  Sacraments.'    liturgical  Purity,  p.  293,  ist  ed. 

*>  TM.  iii,  5 :  hta  Kovrpov  traXiyy^veirias,  C(nnmon  Prayer-book,  Office  of 
Private  Baptism :  '  This  ohild.  who  being  bom  in  original  sin  and  in  the 
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Body  ami  Blood'  of  the  locamaie  JesoB<  If,  with  vai  eye 
Dpott  Christ's  actual  Godhead,  we  carefoUj  weigh  the  moment- 
oua  leDteiicea  in  which  He  ordained  \  and  the  still  more 
cocplicit  terms  io  which  He  explained  ^,  His  ioEtttatioiis ;  if  we 
pcmder  well  His  earoestly  enforced  doctrine,  that  thej  who 
wonld  have  part  in  Uie  Et«mal  Life  must  be  branches  of  tiiat 
Living  Vine'  whose  trunk  is  Himself;    if  we   liBten  to  Hia 

wcatb  of  Qod,  ia  now  br  l^  laver  of  ngsnetBtioii  ill  Buitism  i«eeii«d  into 
the  Domber  irfthe  cbildren  of  God.'  For  the  connecUoiibetHa^  B^>ti(mal 
grace  snd  our  Inrd'a  IMvinitj',  nee  St.  Cjril  AJex.  de  Recti  Fide,  o.  37  :  T> 
2pfi,  £  D^rai,  KaTava^ffafV -^^y  tit  T^r  THfr  jXw^;    3*daT-Tftf/u0a  70^  o£ie 

7^  It^iofjiat  rif  atrr^  wpetrKtifitvor,  ru  IBiif  Xoir^p  itvraxpi*i  •ffifAem'  ^tfi 
innai  ^•''""tIj,  Ai  iK^toi  Omfbi  Aiyai,  Hal  e'£  ilfiii  ^^ii*  i>™nr)'if«  ^ifftn- 
He  qaotea  Bom.  Tiii.  9,  lo. 

*  I  Ool.  X.  16:  ni.vovla  tdE  aluiTot  tsE  XpurraS  .  .  .  notrwria  t«S  fi- 
AOToi  To5  XpioToE.  St.  Jnat.  Mart.  Apol.  i.  66 :  Oi  >iji  ii  Mu-if  Spr"  "*** 
(Orviii  W^raih-a  Axii^sro^"''  i'^^'  Sv  Tpiirat  iut  AiStou  0iiiu  impiciiraniecii 

oBtm)  Jtal  r^f  81'  tuxl'  ^'b'*"  '"'''  "V"  "J"""  tuxapumjSiioiii'  rpinjiii',  'S  (' 
■t>ta  Nol  aifKft  Kara  ^(TafiDhJlv  Tpt^rroi  qfisr,  iKflrov  tdv  (riifiiia*aii)0nTai 
'InsoS  ml  sipKa  inal  ol^  /3i9i(xSl>>«'  ''i^.  Cf.  Domer,  Person  Chrigti, 
Bnitei  Thoil,  p.  435,  nuts  47 ;  '  JuBtin  deokt  aicb  den  guuseii  Chnstns  in 
Terbinduny  mit  dem  Abendmalil.  Ancli  so  knnn  er  aich  dieae  unter  dem 
fiilde  der  Incarnation  denken,  iodem  Cbristns  die  Eleraente  xma  aicIibBreii 
Orjf&n  leiner  Wirksomkeit  and  Selbiitmitthailung  mocht,  und  das  durch 
■sine  ErhdhuDg  Tcrlomo  Mnment  der  Sichtbaikeit  seiner  objeotiven  Ei^ 
DobeinuDg  sich  in  jedem  Abundniahl  durch  Assumtioii  der  siolttbareD 
Blunienta  wieder  heratellt.'  Foe  (ha  conneotian  betweeo  the  Holjr  Eu- 
chwist  and  oor  Lord's  Divinity,  see  3t.  Ojril  Alei.  Epirt,  Sjnod.  ad 
NeBtorium,  0.  7 :  TJ!v  Aval/ioKTov  4r  Toii  ixiiK-ijaiait  T«\au^»'  evaUai,  tfitn- 
uiv  Tt  «0TU  roll  fiAJtniHoit  fiJKoylais  Koi  ayta^A^tBa,  /iiroxot  ytvAittm  T^t  t« 
ayta-t  vapxhs,  kbI  toD  ti/i1ou  oIjibtos  toD  rirraii'  iniat  SaiTT^poi  X^iivraS'  wJ 
nix  ^i  lipxa  KoipJif  Itx^^tvoi  (^^  y^iviTa]  oiiTf  m^v  i>il  AApis  vriatr^^i- 

njirir  Jffxi'"J*'«.  *^A'  4s  fwoiroii"  4\ilflu(  iml  ;Sia»  oiroD  toB  A6yov.  Z^ 
yiji  &r  Kari  ipiair  Sii  e<4i,  ^niB);  y^i'fi'  if  irpii  t)(i'  faiiroD  fftlpiia,  Cvoreiir 
kriiliJirir  aArnv.  Tbie  epistle,  given  in  Routh,  Scr.  Opuso.  ii.  17,  ed.  3, 
WB*  written  Nov.  430,  and  read  with  tacit  approval,  aa  it  seemg,  at  the 
General  Oounuil  of  Epbeaus  in  431 .  (See  BHght's  Hist.  Cb.  pp.  316,  333.) 
A  ■iinllar  pauage  U  in  St.  Cjrira  EiplaiiatiD  lii.  Capitam  (torn.  Ti.  p.  156), 
to  the  efi'eut  that  the  Body  and  Blood  in  the  Hal;  Eucharist  an  ai^  i»ii 
THV  lead'  (iiias  Kol  ij'Bfiiiwav  KtiyaS,  but  TGiov  tr&ita  no)  alfta  tou  ri  *cln-a  (mf 
^omBiToi  A^^li-  jceiirfl  fi/)  ripl  (icriTou7yoa  iifHTiu,  Kot  Toiroii  ndffrunifrTit 
i  3uirhp,  Kdyvr,  ''H  u(ip(  olii  iff\*I  oMfi',  t!)  TrKtSfwi  iirri  rb  ftMS-suw'.* 
So  In  hit  Cknnm,  in  Joan.  lib.  iv.  (torn.  iv.  p.  361)  he  eajs  that  aa  Christ'a 
Flesh,  bj  QnioQ  with  the  Word,  Who  ia  esseutiaay  life,  (mfiro.kt  yiyttt, 
thurBfuro,  trail  oArflt  iwoytuiriiieea,  rifrf  tJip  i«V  {x"*"'  '"  **•"*«. 
'  St.  Uatt,  xiviii.  19  ;  xivt.  a6. 
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Apostle  proclaiming  that  we  are  members  of  His  Body,  from 
Bis  Flesh  and  from  His  Bones  s ;  then  in  a  sphere,  so  inacces- 
sible to  the  measurements  of  natural  reason,  so  absolutely 
controlled  by  the  great  axioms  of  faith,  it  will  not  seem  incre- 
dible that '  as  many  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ '  should 
really  *  have  put  on  Christ  ^'  or  that  *  the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  was  given  for  us '  should  now,  when  received  sacramen- 
tally,  '  preserve  our  bodies  and  souls  unto  everlasting  life  ^.'  In 
view  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  we  cannot  treat  as  so  much 
profitless  and  vapid  metaphor  the  weighty  sentences  which 
Apostles  have  traced  around  the  Font  and  the  Altar,  any  more 
than  we  can  deal  thus  lightly  with  the  precious  hopes  and 
promises  that  are  graven  by  Uie  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  Cross. 
The  Divinity  of  Christ  warrants  the  reaHties  of  sacramental 
grace  as  truly  as  it  warrants  the  cleansing  virtue  of  the  Atoning 
Blood.  If  it  forbids  our  seeing  in  the  Great  Sacrifice  for  sin, 
nothing  higher  than  a  moral  exemplar,  it  also  forbids  our 
degrading  the  august  institutions  of  the  Divine  Bedeemer  to  the 
level  of  the  dead  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  law.  And  con- 
versely, belief  in  the  reality  of  sacramental  grace  protects  belief 
in  a  Christ  Who  is  really  Divine.  Sacraments,  if  fully  believed 
in,  furnish  outworks  in  the  religious  thought  and  in  the  daily 
habits  of  the  Christian,  which  necessarily  and  jealously  guard 
the  prerogatives  and  honour  of  his  adorable  Lord. 

That  depreciation  of  the  Sacraments  has  often  been  followed 
by  depreciation  of  our  Lord's  Eternal  Person  is  a  simple  matter 
of  historyi.  True,  there  have  been  and  are  earnest  believers  in 
our  Lord's  Divinity  who  deny  the  realities  of  sacramental  grace. 
But  experience  appears  to  shew  that  their  position  may  be  only 
a  transitional  one.  History  illustrates  the  tendency  to  Huma- 
nitarian declension  even  in  cases  where  sacramental  belief,  al- 
though imperfect,  has  been  far  nearer  to  the  truth  than  is  the 
bare  naturalism  of  Zwingli^.   Many  English  Presbyterian  congre- 

'  Eph.  y.  30.    See  Leot.  VI,  p.  35a,  note  w.  ^  Gal.  lii.  27. 

I  Gommimion  Service. 

'  Mill,  Uniyersity  Sermons,  p.  190;  Gladstone  on  Church  Prinoiplen^ 
p.  185. 

^  Zwingli  de  Verft  et  Falsft  Relig.  Op.  iii.  p.  263.  n.  A :  '  Est  ergo  rive 
encharistia  siye  synaxis,  siye  coena  dominica  nihil  aliud  quam  commemoration 
quft  ii,  qui  se  Christi  morte  et  sang^ne  firmiter  credunt  patri  recondliatos 
esse^  lumo  yitalem  mortem  annunciant,  hoc  est  laudant,  gratnlantur  et 
prsedicant.  Jam  ergo  sequitur,  quod  qui  ad  hunc  asnm  aut  festiyitatem 
oonyeniunt  mortem  domini  commemoratiiri,  hoc  est  annunciaturi,  sese  unins 
corporis  esse  membra^  sese  nnum  panem  esse  ipso  facto  testentur  •  •  •  •  • 
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gations,  founded  by  men  who  fell  away  from  the  Ghorch  in  the 
seyenteenth  century,  were,  during  the  eighteenth,  absorbed  into 
Arianism  or  Socinianism  1.  The  pulpit  and  the  chair  of  Calvin 
are  filled  by  teachers  who  have,  alas  I  much  more  in  common 
with  the  Racoyian  Catechism  than  with  the  positiTe  elements  of 
the  theology  of  the  Institutes'^.  The  restless  mind  of  man  cannot 
but  at  last  press  a  principle  to  the  real  limit  of  its  application, 
even  although  centuries  should  intervene  between  the  premiss 
and  the  conclusion.  If  we  imagine  that  the  Sacraments  are  only 

Qui  ergo  cum  Christianis  oommeat,  qumn  mortem  domini  annimtiaiit^  qui 
simul  symbolicum  panem  ant  camem  edit,  is  nimirum  postek  Becimdam 
ChriBti  prsescriptum  yivere  debet,  mun  ezperimentmn  dedit  aliii^  quod 
Christo  fidat.'  Here  Gk>d  does  and  gives  nothing ;  the  oeremomy  described 
is  not  a  '  means  of  grace '  but  only  and  simply  an  act  of  man,  a  human 
ceremonial  action,  expressire  of  certain  ideas  and  convictions^  shared  by 
those  who  take  part  in  it.  It  is  substantially  the  same  account  as  that 
which  is  given  in  the  formal  documents  of  early  Socinianism.  (Gat.  Bac. 
qu.  334,  335,  337.)  It  would  be  an  extreme  injustice  to  Calvin  to  identify 
his  belief  on  the  subject  with  these  unspiritual  errOTS.  Calvin  even  says: 
'  Quicquid  ad  exprimendani  veram  9ubstantialemque  corporis  ac  g^Tignitiw 
Domini  communicationem,  qusB  sub  sacris  coena  symbolis  fidelibas  exhi- 
betur,  libenter  recipio ;  atque  ita  ut  non  imaginatione  duntaxat  out  mentit 
intelUgentid  perctpere,  sed  ut  re  ipsa  frui  in  alimefUum  vitca  eetertuB  t»* 
telligantw'  Instit.  iv.  17,  19.  The  force  of  this  language  was,  however, 
practically  destroyed  by  Calvin*s  doctrine  of  Divine  decrees,  which  made 
sacramental  grace  wholly  dependent  upon  the  sense  of  election,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  subjective  stat^  upon  the  feelings,  of  the  believer,  instead 
of  upon  the  promise  and  word  of  Christ.  Thus  it  happened  that  humble 
minds  among  Calvinists  would  naturally,  in  virtue  of  their  very  self- 
distrust,  tend  to  adopt  a  Zwinglian  estimate  of  the  Eucharist :  and,  his- 
torically  speaking,  Calvinism  has  in  this  matter  shewn  a  consistent  dis- 
position to  degenerate  in  a  Zwinglian  direction.  Belief  in  the  reality  of 
Sacramental  grace  is  only  secured,  when  men  believe  that  such  grace 
depends  not  on  themselves  but  on  the  promise  and  words  of  their  Saviour, 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  objective.  And  the  objectivity  of  Sacramentid 
grace  implies  of  necessity  an  Omnipotent  Saviour,  Whose  grace  it  is. 
St.  Augustine's  famous  saying,  'Accedit  verbum  ad  elementum,  et  fit 
Sacramentum,'  is  hopelessly  unintelligible,  unless  He  who  institutes  the 
Sacrament  and  warrants  its  abiding  efficacy  be  indeed  Divine. 

'  See  Bogue  and  Bennetts  History  of  Dissenters,  iii.  240,  319;  iv.  319, 
383 ;  and  the  Law  Magazine,  vol.  xv.  (May,  1836,)  p.  348.  In  our  own 
country,  other  Calvinistic  communions  have  in  general  been  happily  pre- 
served fix>m  such  a  fall.  But  the  case  of  English  Presbyterianism  fuids 
parallels  in  Geneva,  in  Holland,  in  France,  and  in  America.  Such  loss 
of  truth  by  others  can  never  give  Churchmen  any  'controversial'  satis- 
faction ;  the  more  truth  is  held  by  Dissenters,  the  better  both  for  them, 
and  for  the  honour  of  Christ.  But  the  subject  may  suggest  warnings  to 
ourselves. 

™  Laing's  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  pp. 324-5,  quoted  in  Chr.  llt>m.  July, 
1863,  p.  247. 
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picturesque  memorials  of  an  absent  Christ,  we  are  already  in 
a  fair  way  to  believe  that  the  Christ  Who  is  thus  commemorated 
as  absent  by  a  barren  ceremony  is  Himself  only  and  purely 
human.  Certainly  if  Christ  were  not  Divine,  the  efficacy  of 
Sacraments  as  channels  of  graces  that  flow  from  His  Manhood 
would  be  the  wildest  of  fancies.  Certainly  if  Sacraments  are 
not  thus  channels  of  His  grace,  it  is  difficidt  to  shew  that  they 
have  any  rightful  place  in  a  dispensation,  from  which  the  dead 
forms  and  profitless  shadows  of  the  synagogue  have  been 
banished,  and  where  all  that  is  authorized  is  instinct  with  the 
power  of  a  heavenly  life.  The  fact  that  such  institutions  as  the 
Sacraments  are  lawftd  in  such  a  religion  as  the  Gk)spel,  of  itself 
implies  their  real  efficacy :  their  efficacy  points  to  l^e  Godhead 
of  their  Founder.  Instead  of  only  reviving  the  thought  of  a 
distant  past,  they  quicken  all  the  powers  of  the  Christian  by 
union  with  a  present  and  living  Saviour ;  they  assure  us  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  to  us  at  this  moment  what  He  was  to 
His  first  disciples  eighteen  centuries  ago ;  they  make  us  know 
and  feel  that  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever, 
unchanging  in  His  human  tenderness,  because  Himsetf  the 
unchanging  God.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  to 
which  they  point,  and  which  in  turn  irradiates  the  perpetuity 
and  the  reality  of  their  power. 

(d)  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  more  at  length  upon  the 
light  which  our  Lord's  Divinity  sheds  upon  His  Priestly  office. 
We  know  that  as  His  promise  and  presence  make  poor  human 
words  and  simple  elements  the  channels  of  His  mercy,  by  taking 
them  up  into  His  kingdom  and  giving  them  a  power  which  of 
themselves  they  have  not,  so  it  is  His  Divinity  which  makes 
His  Intercession  in  Heaven  so  omnipotent  a  force.  He  inter- 
cedes above,  by  His  very  presence;  He  does  not  bend  as  a 
suppliant  before  the  Sanctity  of  God ;  He  is  a  Priest  upon  His 
Throne  >».  Nor  may  we  linger  over  the  bearings  of  His  Divinity 
upon  His  Kingly  office.  The  fact  that  He  rules  with  a  bound- 
less power,  may  assure  us  that,  whether  willingly  or  by  con- 
straiQt,  yet  assuredly  in  the  end,  all  moral  beings  shall  be  put 
under  Him  o.  But  yon  do  not  question  the  legitimacy  of  this 
obvious  inference.     And  time  forbids  us  to  linger  upon  the 

■  Zech.  vi.  13.  Christ's  peipetaal  presentation  of  Himself  before  the 
Father  is  that  which  constitutes  His  Intercession.  It  lasts  nntil  the  Judg- 
ment, as  the  enduring  antitype  to  the  High  Priest^s  presentation  of  the 
victim's  blood  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.     Heb.  viii.  3 ;  iz.  24. 

•  I  Cor.  XV.  25 ;  Heb.  ii.  8. 
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topic*  iEoggestiTe  and  interegfdiig  as  it  is.  We  pass  then  to 
consider  an  objection  which  will  have  been  taking  shape  in 
many  minds  daring  the  course  of  the  preceding  discussion. 

TIT.  You  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Godhead  illmni- 
natea  the  force  of  other  doctrines  in  the  Christian  ereed,  and 
that  it  explains  the  importance  attributed  to  her  sacramental 
ordinances  by  the  Christian  Church.  Bat  you  have  the  interestfl 
of  morality  at  heart ;  and  yoa  are  concerned  lest  this  doctrine 
should  not  merely  fail  to  stimulate  the  moral  life  of  men,  bat 
should  even  deprive  mankind  of  a  powerful  incentiYe  to  moral 
energy.  The  Humanitarian  Christ  is,  you  contend,  the  most 
precious  treasure  in  the  moral  capital  of  the  world.  He  is  the 
Perfect  Man ;  and  men  can  really  copy  a  life  which  a  brother 
man  has  lived.  But  if  Christ's  Qodhead  be  insisted  on,  you 
contend  that  His  Human  Life  ceases  to  be  of  yalne  as  an 
ethical  model  for  humanity.  An  example  must  be  in  soma 
sense  upon  a  level  with  those  who  essay  to  imitate  it.  A  model 
being,  the  conditions  of  whose  existence  are  absolutely  distinct 
from  the  conditions  which  surround  his  imitators,  will  be 
deemed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  serious  imitation.  If 
then  the  dogma  of  Christ's  Chxlhead  does  illuminate  and  sup- 
port other  doctrines,  this  result  is,  in  your  judgment,  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  practical  interests.  A  merely  human  saviour 
would  at  least  be  imitable ;  and  he  would  thus  better  respond 
to  the  immediate  moral  necessities  of  man.  For  man  is,  after 
all,  the  child  of  common  seuse ;  and  before  he  embarks  upon  a 
serious  enterprise,  he  desires  to  be  reasonably  satisfied  that  he 
is  not  aiming  at  the  impracticable. 

I.  Now  this  objection  is  of  an  essentially  d^  pAori  character. 
It  contends  that,  if  Christ  is  God,  His  Manhood  must  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  human  imitation.  It  does  not  deny  the  fact  that 
He  has  been  most  closely  imitated  by  those  who  have  believed 
most  entirely  in  His  true  Divinity.  In  fact  it  seems  to  leave 
out  of  sight  two  very  pertinent  considerations. 

(a)  The  objector  appears  to  forget,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  our  Lord  is 
truly  and  literally  Man,  and  that  it  is  His  Human  Nature  which 
is  proposed  to  our  imitation.  His  Divinity  does  not  destroy 
the  reality  of  His  Manhood,  by  overshadowing  or  absorbing  it. 
Certainly  the  Divine  attributes  of  Jesus  are  beyond  our  imita- 
tion ;  we  can  but  adore  a  boundless  Intelligence  or  a  resistless 
Will.  But  the  province  of  the  imitable  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  is 
not  indistinctly  traced.    As  the  Friend  of  publicans  and  sinners, 
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as  the  Consoler  of  those  who  suffer,  and  as  the  Helper  of  those 
who  want,  Jesus  Christ  is  at  home  among  us.  We  can  copy 
Him,  not  merely  in  the  outward  activities  of  charity,  but  in  its 
inward  temper  ;  we  can  copy  the  tenderness,  the  meekness,  the 
patience,  the  courage,  which  shine  forth  from  His  Perfect 
Manhood.  His  Human  Perfections  constitute  indeed  a  fault- 
less Ideal  of  Beauty,  which,  as  moral  artists,  we  are  bound  to 
keep  in  view.  What  the  true  and  highest  model  of  a  human 
life  is,  has  been  decided  for  us  Christians  by  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh.  Others  may  endeavour  to  reopen 
that  question.  For  us  it  is  settled,  and  settled  irrevocably. 
Nor  are  Christ's  Human  Perfections  other  than  human ;  they 
are  not,  after  the  manner  of  Divine  attributes,  out  of  our  reach ; 
they  are  not  designed  only  to  remind  us  of  what  human  nature 
should,  but  cannot,  be.  We  can  approximate  to  them,  even 
indefinitely.  That  in  our  present  state  of  imperfection  we 
should  reproduce  them  in  their  fulness  is  indeed  impossible; 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  close  imitation  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  at 
once  our  duty  and  our  privilege.  For  God  has  '  predestinated 
us  to  be  conformed '  by  that  which  we  do,  not  less  than  by  that 
which  we  endure,  to  the  Human  Image  of  His  Blessed  Son, 
'  that  He  might  be  the  Firstborn  among  many  brethren  p.' 

(/3)  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  may  it  be  forgotten  that  if  we  can 
thus  copy  our  Lord,  it  is  not  in  the  strength  of  our  fallen  nature. 
Vain  indeed  would  be  the  effort,  if  in  a  spirit  of  Pelagian  self-re- 
liance, we  should  endeavour  to  reproduce  in  our  own  lives  the  like- 
ness of  Christ.  Our  nature  left  to  itself,  enfeebled  and  depraved, 
cannot  realize  the  ideal  of  which  it  is  a  wreck,  until  a  higher 
power  has  entered  into  it,  and  made  it  what  of  itself  it  cannot  be. 
Therefore  the  power  of  imitating  Jesus  comes  from  Jesus  through 
His  Spirit,  His  Grace,  His  Presence.  Now,  as  in  St.  Paul's  day, 
'  Jesus  Christ  is  in  us '  Christians,  '  except  we  be  reprobates  4/ 
The  *  power  that  worketh  in  us '  is  no  mere  memory  of  a  distant 
past.  It  is  not  natural  force  of  feeling,  nor  the  strength  with 
which  self-discipline  may  brace  the  will.  It  is  a  living,  ener- 
gizing, transforming  influence,  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  a 
< quickening  Spirit''  such  as  is  in  very  deed  our  glorified  Lord. 
If  Christ  bids  us  follow  Him,  it  is  because  He  EUmself  is  the 
enabling  principle  of  our  obedience.  If  He  would  have  us  be 
like  unto  Himself,  this  is  because  He  is  willing  by  His  indwelling 
Presence  to  reproduce  His  likeness  within  us.    If  it  is  His  Will 

P  Rom.  viii.  29.  *  a  Cor.  xiii.  5.  '  i  Cor,  xv.  45. 
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that  ve  should  grow  up  unto  Him  in  all  thiugB  Who  is  the  Head, 
even  Christ  ■ ;  this  is  becauBe  His  life-giving  and  life-auBtaining 
power  ie  really  dJetriLuted  throughout  the  body  oF  Hjr  members ', 
Of  ourselves  we  are  'miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked".' 
But  we  take  counsel  of  Him,  and  buy  of  '  His  gold  tried  in  the 
fire ; '  and  forthwith  we  '  can  do  all  things  through  Him  That 
streugtheneth'  us'.  It  is  the  Spiritual  Presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Church  and  in  Cbristian  soula  wbich  raakeB  the  syBteinatic  imi- 
tation of  Christ  something  else  than  a  waste  of  energy*.  But  if 
the  Christ  Whom  we  imitate  be  truly  human,  the  Christ  Who 
thus  creates  and  fertilizes  moral  power  within  ub  must  he  Divine. 
His  Divinity  does  not  disturb  the  outline  of  tliat  model  which 
is  supplied  by  His  Manhood ;  while  it  doea  fumisb  us  with  a 
stock  of  inward  force,  in  the  absence  of  which  an  imitation  of 
the  Peifect  moral  Being  would  be  a  fruitless  entei-prise, 

a.  Indeed,  it  is  precisely  this  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord  which  has  enriched  human  life  with  moral  virtues  such  ae 
civilized  paganism  coidd  scarcely  have  appreciated,  and  which  it 
certainly  could  not  have  created.  The  fruitfulneBs  of  this  great 
doctrine  in  the  sphere  of  morals  will  be  more  immediately  appa- 
rent, if  we  consider  one  or  two  samples  of  its  productiveness. 

(q)  When  Greek  thought  was  keeneat,  and  Greek  art  moat 
triumphantly  creative,  and  Qreek  political  life  so  organized  SB 
to  favour  in  a  degree  elsewhere  unknown  among  meu  the  play 
of  man's  highest  natural  energies,  Oieek  society  was  penetrated 
through  and  through  by  an  invisible  enemy,  more  fatal  in  its 
ravages  to  thought,  to  art,  to  freedom,  than  the  sword  of  any 
Persian  or  Macedonian  foe  '.  And  already  in  the  age  of  the  early 
CtBSara,  Eome  carried  in  her  boBom  the  secret  of  her  impending 
decline  and  fall  in  the  coming  centuries.  Christian  moralislB 
detected  and  exposed  it  in  terms  r  which  are  fully  borne  out  by 
writers  devoted  to  the  old  pagan  society.  The  life-blood  of 
a  race  may  he  drained  away  less  nobly  than  on  the  battle-field. 
Every  capacity  for  high  and  generous  exertion,  or  for  the  cheer- 
ful endurance  of  suffering  at  the  bidding  of  duty,  all  the  stock  of 
moral  force  on  which  a  country  can  rely  in  its  hour  of  trial,  may 
be  sapped,  destroyed,  annihilated  by  a  domestic  traitor.  So  it 
fared  with  imperial  Home.  The  fate  of  the  great  empire  was  not 
really  decided  on  the  Khine  or  on  the  Danube.    Before  the  bar- 

'  Eph.  iv,  15.  '  Ibid.  i.  aj;  iv.  16. 

•  PhU.iT.  13,  -Eph.  iv.  15-34. 

*  DiiUiiiger,  EddeDtham  und  Jndentbum,  bk.  9.  1.  i.  p.  6S4,  e 
'  Bom.  i.  14-31,     Cf.  Lect,  HI,  p.  141. 
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barians  had  as  yet  begun  to  muster  their  savage  hordes  along  the 
frontiers  of  ancient  civilization,  their  work  had  wellnigh  been 
completed,  their  victory  had  been  won,  in  the  cities,  the  palaces, 
nay,  in  the  very  temples  of  the  empire.  And  upon  what  resources 
could  the  old  Pagan  Society  fall  back,  in  its  alarm  at,  and  strug- 
gle with  this  formidable  foe  %  It  could  not  depend  upon  the  State. 
The  Emperor  was  the  State  by  impersonation ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  it  happened  that  the  Emperor  was  the  public  friend  and 
patron  of  the  State's  worst  enemy.  Nor  could  any  reliance  be 
placed  upon  philosophy.  Doubtless  philosophy  meant  well  in  some 
of  its  phases,  in  some  of  its  representatives.  But  philosophy  is 
much  too  feeble  a  thing  to  enter  the  lists  successfully  with  animal 
passion ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  philosophy  has  more  than  once 
been  compelled  or  cajoled  into  placing  her  intellectual  weapons 
at  the  disposal  of  the  sensualist.  Nor  did  religion  herself,  in 
her  pagan  guise,  supply  the  needed  element  of  resistance  and 
cure.  Her  mysteries  were  the  sanction,  her  temples  the  scene, 
her  priests  the  ministers  of  the  grossest  debaucheries :  and  the 
misery  of  a  degraded  society  might  have  seemed  to  be  complete, 
when  the  institutions  which  were  designed  to  shed  some  rays  of 
light  and  love  from  a  higher  sphere  upon  the  woes  and  brutalities 
of  this  lower  world,  did  but  consecrate  and  augment  the  thick 
moral  darkness  which  made  of  earth  a  very  hell  2. 

Now,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  breasted  this  evil,  is  a  matter  of 
historical  fact.  His  victory  is  chronicled,  if  not  in  the  actual 
practice,  yet  in  the  conventional  standard  of  modem  society. 
Certainly  the  evil  in  question  has  not  been  fairly  driven  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  Christendom ;  the  tone  of  our  social  intercourse, 
the  sympathies  of  our  literature,  the  proceedings  of  our  law-courts, 
would  remind  us  from  time  to  time  *  that  the  Canaanite  is  yet  in 
the  land.'  But  if  he  is  not  yet  expelled  from  our  bordei-s,  at 
least  he  is  forced  to  skulk  away  from  the  face  of  a  society  which 
still  names  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  most  advanced 
scepticism  among  us  at  the  present  day  does  not  venture  with 
impunity  to  advocate  habits  which  were  treated  as  matters  of 
course  by  the  friends  of  Plato :  even  the  licence  of  our  sensuous 
poetry  does  not  screen  such  advocacy  from  earnest  and  general 
indignation.  This  is  because,  far  beyond  the  circle  of  His  true 
worshippers,  Jesus  Christ  has  created  in  modem  society  a  pub- 
lic opinion,  sternly  determined  to  discountenance  and  condemn 
moral  mischief,  which  yet  it  may  be  unable  wholly  to  prevent 

*  DoUinger,  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum,  bk.  9.  ii.  4.  p.  718  aqq. 
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This  public  opinion  is  Bometimes  tempted  to  disown  its  real 
parentage  and  its  undoubted  obligations.  Instead  of  rejoicing 
to  confess  itself  the  pupil  of  Christ,  it  imagines  schemes  of 
independent  morality  framed  altogether  by  hnman  thinkers, 
which  may  relieve  it  of  its  sense  of  indebtedness  to  oar  Lord* 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  that  is  thus  true  and  wholesome  in  the 
national  mind  is  an  intellectual  radiation  from  that  actual  mass 
of  living  pui'ity,  wherewith  the  Healer  of  men  has  beautified  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Christians.  And  how  has  Jesus  made  men 
pure?  Did  He  insist  upon  prudential  and  hygienic  considerations^ 
Did  He  prove  that  the  laws  of  the  physical  world  cannot  be 
strained  or  broken  with  physical  impunity  %  No.  For,  at  least, 
He  knew  human  nature  well;  and  experience  does  not  justify  the 
anticipation  that  scientific  demonstrations  of  the  physical  conse- 
quences of  sensual  indulgence  will  be  equal  to  the  task  of  check- 
ing the  surging  impetuosity  of  passion.  Did  Christ,  then,  call 
men  to  puiity  only  by  the  beauty  of  His  Own  example  \  Did  He 
only  confront  them  with  a  living  ideal  of  purity,  so  bright  and 
beautiful  as  to  shame  them  into  hatred  of  animal  degradation  \ 
Again  I  say,  Jesus  Christ  knew  human  nature  well.  If  He  had 
only  offered  an  example  of  perfect  purity,  He  would  but  have 
repeated  the  work  of  the  ancient  Law ;  He  would  have  given  us 
an  ideal,  without  the  capacity  of  realizing  it ;  He  would  have  at 
best  created  a  torturing  sense  of  shortcoming  and  pollution, 
stimulated  by  the  vision  of  an  unattainable  standard  of  perfection. 
Therefore  He  did  not  merely  afford  us  in  a  Human  form  a  fault- 
less example  of  chaste  humanity.  He  did  more.  He  did  that 
which  He  could  only  do  as  being  in  truth  the  Almighty  God. 
He  made  Himself  one  with  our  human  nature,  that  He  might 
heal  and  bless  it  through  its  contact  with  His  Divinity,  He 
folded  it  around  His  Eternal  Person ;  He  made  it  His  own  ;  He 
made  it  a  power  which  could  quicken  and  restore  us.  And  then, 
by  the  gift  of  His  Spirit,  and  by  sacramental  joints  and  bands. 
He  bound  us  to  it  ** ;  He  bound  us  through  it  to  Himself ;  nay. 
He  robed  us  in  it;  by  it  He  entered  into  us,  and  made  our 
members  His  own.  Henceforth,  then,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is 
with  men  ^ ;  and  *  corpus  regenerati  fit  caro  Crucifixi.'  Hence- 
foi-th  Christian  humanity  is  to  be  conscious  of  a  Presence  within 
itc,  before  which  the  unclean  spirit  cannot  choose  but  shrink 
away  discomfited  and  shamed  \    The  Apostle's  argument  to  the 

*  Col.  ii.  19.  ^  Rev.  xxi.  3. 

•  Col.  i.  a; ;  a  Cor.  xiii.  5.  *  St.  Luke  iv.  33. 
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Corinthian  Christians  expresses  the  language  of  the  Christian 
conscience  in  presence  of  impure  temptations,  to  the  end  of  time. 
*  Kjiow  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ  %  shall 
I  then  take  the  members  of  Christ,  and  make  them  the  members 
of  an  harlot  I  God  forbid  e.'  From  that  day  to  this,  the  recoil 
from  an  ingratitude  which  a  Christian  only  can  exhibit,  the  dread 
of  an  act  of  sacrilege  which  a  Christian  only  can  commit,  the 
loving  recognition  of  an  inward  Presence  which  a  Christian  only 
can  possess — ^these  have  been  the  controlling,  sustaining,  hallow- 
ing motives  which  by  God's  grace  have  won  the  victory.  But  these 
motives  are  rooted  in  a  doctrine  of  Christ's  sacramental  union 
with  His  people,  which  is  the  veriest  fable  unless  the  indwelling 
Christ  be  truly  God.  The  power  of  these  motives  to  sustain  us 
in  purity  varies  with  our  hold  on  the  master-truth  which  they  so 
entirely  presuppose.  Such  motives  are  strong  and  effective  when 
our  faith  in  a  Divine  Christ  is  strong ;  they  are  weak  when  our 
faith  in  His  Divinity  is  weak ;  they  vanish  from  our  moral  life, 
and  leave  us  a  prey  to  our  enemy,  when  the  Gx)d]iead  of  Jesus  is 
explicitly  denied,  and  when  the  language  which  asserts  the  true 
incorporation  of  an  Almighty  Saviour  with  our  frail  humanity  is 
resolved  into  the  fantastic  drapery  of  an  empty  metaphor. 

(iS)  If  the  civilized  pagan  was  impure,  he  was  also  proud  and 
self-asserting.  He  might  perhaps  deem  overt  acts  of  pride  an 
imprudence,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  likely  to  provoke  a 
Nemesis  from  some  spiteful  deity.  The  fates  were  against  con- 
tinued prosperity ;  and  it  was  unwise  to  boast  of  that  which 
they  waited  to  destroy, — 

'Invida  fatorum  series,  smnmisque  negatnm 
Stare  diii^  nimioque  grayes  sub  pondere  lapsus  ^' 

But  when  this  prudential  consideration  did  not  weigh  with  him, 
the  pagan  gave  full  scope  to  the  assertion  of  self  in  thought, 
word,  and  act.  The  sentiment  of  pride  was  not  in  conflict  with 
his  higher  conscience,  as  would  be  the  case  with  Christians.  He 
indulged  it  without  scruple,  nay  rather  upon  principle, — 

'Secnndas  fortunas  decent  superbise^.* 

He  was  utterly  unable  to  see  intrinsic  evil  in  it ;  and  it  pene- 
trated in  a  subtle  but  intense  form  into  the  heart  of  those  better 
ethical  systems  which,  hke  the  later  Stoicism,  appeared  most 
nearly  to  rival  the  moral  glories  of  the  Gospel.  Pride  indeed 
might  seem  to  have  been  the  misery  of  paganism  rather  than  its 

•  I  Cor.  vi.  15.  '  Luoan  i.  70.  «  Plaut.  Stich.  ii.  i.  27. 
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fault.     For  man  cannot  detach  himself  £roin  hiniBelf.     Man  is 
to  himself,  under  all  circnmBtancets,  an  eyer-present  sabjeet  of 
thought ;  but  whether  this  thought  is  humbly  to  correspond  to 
the  real  conditions  of  his  existence,  or  is  to  assnme  the  propor- 
tions of  a  turgid  and  miserable  exaggeration,  will  depend  on  the 
question  whether  man  does  or  does  not  see  constantly  and  truly 
That  One  Being  Who  alone  can  reveal  to  him  bis  true  place  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  universe.    Paganism  was  not  humble, 
because  to  paganism  the  true  God  was  but  a  name.     The  whole 
life  and  thought  of  the  pagan  world  was  therefore  very  naturally 
based  on  pride.     Its  literature,  its  governments,  its  religious 
institutions,  its  social  organization  and  hierarchy,  its  doctrines 
about  human  life  and  human  duty — all  alike  were  based  on  tiie 
principle  of  a  boundless  self-assertion.    They  were  based  on  that 
cruel  and  brutal  principle  which  in  the  end  hands  oyer  to  the 
keenest  wit  and  to  the  strongest  arm  the  sceptre  of  a  tyranny, 
that  knows  no  bounds,  save  those  of  its  strongest  lust,  checked 
and  controlled  by  the  most  lively  apprehensions  of  its  selfish 
foresight.     Now  how  did  Jesus  Christ  confront  this  power  of 
pride  thus  dominant  in  the  old  pagan  world )   By  precept  t  Un- 
doubtedly.   *  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles,'  He  said  to  His  followers, 
<  exercise  lordship  over  them ;  and  they  that  exercise  authority 
upon  them  are  called  benefactors.     But  ye  shall  not  be  soV 

*  Whosoever  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased ;  and  he  that  hum- 
bleth  himself  shall  be  exalted  i.*  By  example  1  Let  us  listen  to 
Him.  '  Leam  of  Me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls  ^/  *  If  I  your  Lord  and  Master 
have  washed  your  feet,  ye  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet  1.* 

But  why  was  His  example  so  cogent  ]  What  was  it  in  Jesus 
Christ  which  revealed  to  man  the  moral  beauty  and  the  moral 
power  of  the  humiliation  of  self]  Was  it  that  being  a  Man, 
Who  had  within  His  grasp  the  prizes  which  are  at  the  command 
of  genius,  or  the  state  and  luxuries  which  may  be  bought  by 
wealth,  He  put  these  things  from  Him  ]  K  He  was  only  Man, 
did  He  really  forego  wealth  and  station  %  Were  they  ever — at 
least  on  a  great  scale — within  His  reach  %  Even  if  it  be  thought 
that  they  were,  was  His  renunciation  of  them  a  measure  of 

*  that  mind  which  is  in  Chiist  Jesus  ™,'  to  which  St.  Paul  directs 
the  gaze  of  the  practical  Christian  1  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen, 
meant  something  far  higher  than  the  refusal  of  any   earthly 

^  St.Lukexxii.  25.  '  Ibid.  xiv.  il.  *  St.  Matt.  ri.  29. 

»  St.  John  xiii.  14.  "»  Pliil.  "•  5- 
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greatness  when  he  drew  attention  to  the  self-renunciation  of  his 
Lord  and  Master.  *  Being  in  the  form  of  God,  .  • ,  He  emptied 
Himself  of  His  glory,  and  took  on  Him  the  form  of  a  slave '^Z 
Historically  speaking,  it  is  not  Christ's  renunciation  of  earthly 
advantages  which  has  really  availed  to  make  Christians  humble. 
The  strongest  motives  to  Christian  humility  are,  first,  the  nearer 
sight  of  God's  Purity  and  Blessedness  which  we  attain  through 
communion  with  His  Blessed  Son,  and  next,  or  rather  especially, 
as  the  Apostle  points  out,  the  real  scope  and  force  of  Christ's 
own  example.  Christ  left  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was,  to  become  Man.  He  *  took  upon 
Him  our  flesh,  and  suffered  death  upon  the  Cross,  that  all  man- 
kind might  follow  the  example  of  His  great  humility®.*  There- 
fore the  manifestations  of  humility  in  Christendom  have  varied, 
on  the  whole,  correspondingly  with  earnestness  of  belief  in  that 
pre-existent  glory  from  which  the  Redeemer  bent  bo  humbly  to 
the  Cross  of  shame.  Certainly,  in  Jesus  this  deepest  of  hu- 
miliations was  the  fruit  of  His  charity  for  souls ;  whereas,  in  us, 
humble  thoughts  and  deeds  are  the  necessary  because  the  just 
expression  of  a  true  self-knowledge.  Yet,  nevertheless,  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  true  Godhead,  discerned  through  the 
voluntary  lowliness  ai^d  sufferings  of  His  Manhood,  braces 
humility,  and  rebukes  pride  at  the  bar  of  the  Christian  con- 
science. Can  men  really  see  God  put  such  honour  on  humility, 
and  be  as  though  they  saw  it  not  ?  Can  a  creature,  who  has 
nothing  good  in  him  that  he  has  not  received,  and  whose  moral 
evil  is  entirely  his  own,  behold  the  Highest  One  thus  teaching 
him  the  truthfcd  attitude  of  a  created  life,  without  emotion,  with- 
out shame,  without  practical  self-abasement )  What  place  is  there 
for  great  assertions  of  self  in  a  man  who  sincerely  believes  that 
he  has  been  saved  by  the  Death  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  1 
Who  has  the  heart  to  vaunt  his  own  opinion,  or  to  parade  his 
accomplishments,  or  to  take  secret  pleasure  in  income  or  station 
or  intellectual  power,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  astonishing 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who,  when  He  was  rich,  for  our 
sakes  became  poor  p  ?  It  is  the  Licamation  which  has  confronted 
human  pride,  by  revealing  God  clearly  to  the  conscience  of  men, 
but  also,  and  especially,  by  practically  setting  the  highest  possible 
honour  upon  extreme  self-humiliation.  It  is  the  Incarnation 
which  has  led  men  to  veil  high  gifts,  and  to  resign  places  of 

■  Phil.  ii.  6,  7.  »  Collect  for  Sunday  before  Easter. 

»  3  Cor.  viii.  9. 
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influence,  and  to  forego  the  adyantages  of  wealth  and  birth,  that 
they  might  have  some  part,  however  fractionally  small,  in  the 
moral  glories  of  Bethlehem  and  Calvary.  It  is  llie  Incarnation 
which  has  thus  saved  society  again  and  again  from  the  revo- 
lutionary or  despotic  violence  of  unbridled  ambitionfl,  by  bringing 
into  the  field  of  political  activity  the  corrective,  compensating 
force  of  active  self-denial.  An  enthusiasm  for  withdrawal  from 
the  general  struggle  to  aggrandise  self  has  fruKsinated  those  wor- 
shippers of  an  Incamate  God,  who  have  learnt  from  Him  tiie 
true  glory  of  taking  the  lowest  place  at  the  feast  of  bnman  life. 
But  the  motive  for  such  repression  of  seK  is  powerfol  only  80 
far  as  faith  in  Christ's  Gk)dhead  is  clear  and  strong.  The  cultnre 
of  humility  does  not  enter  into  the  ordinary  schemes  of  natural 
ethics;  and  Humanitarian  doctrines  are  found,  as  a  role,  to 
accompany  intellectual  and  social  seK-assertion.  It  has  heen 
true  from  the  first,  it  is  true  at  this  hour,  that  a  sincere  frith 
ivhich  recognises  in  the  Son  of  Mary,  laid  in  His  manger  and 
nailed  to  His  Cross,  none  other  than  the  Only-begotten  Son  of 
Qod,  is  the  strongest  incentive  to  conquer  the  natural  pride  of 
the  human  heart,  and  to  learn  the  bearing  of  a  little  child  4 — 
that  true  note  of  predestined  nobility — in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

(y)  Let  us  take  one  more  illustration  of  the  moral  froitfulnen 
of  a  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour.  There  is  a  grace,  to 
which  the  world  itself  does  homage,  and  which  those  who  hend 
neither  heart  nor  knee  before  the  world's  Bedeemer  admit  to  be 
the  consequence  of  His  appearance  among  men. 

Heathenism,  as  being  impure  and  proud,  was  consistently 
unloving.  For  as  the  one  vice  eats  out  the  delicacy  and  heart 
of  all  true  tenderness,  so  the  other  systematically  enthrones 
self  upon  the  ruins  of  the  unselfish  afiections.  Despite  the 
Utopian  sketches  which  have  been  drawn  by  the  philosophers  of 
the  last  century,  the  sentiment  of  '  humanity '  is  too  feeble  a 
thing  to  create  in  us  a  true  love  of  man  as  man.  Man  does  not, 
in  his  natural  state,  love  his  brother  man,  except  it  be  from 
motives  of  interest  or  blood-relationship.  Nay,  man  regards  aU 
who  are  not  thus  related  to  him  as  forming  the  great  company 
of  his  natural  rivals  and  enemies,  from  whom  he  has  nothing  to 
expect  save  that  wliich  the  might  or  the  prudence  of  self-interest 
may  dictate. 

«  St.  Matt,  xviii.  3. 
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Tcai^  6fi&s'    tvBifg  y  dnfifimp  Kpabia 

KaBog  dfjL<l)    aKk6Tpiov^, 

Such  is  the  voice  of  unchristianized  nature :  man's  highest  love 
is  the  love  of  self,  varied  by  those  subordinate  affections  which 
minister  to  self-love :  and  society  is  an  agglomeration  of  self- 
loving  beings,  whose  ruling  instincts  are  shaped  by  force  or  by 
prudence  into  a  political  whole,  but  who  are  ever  ready,  as  op- 
portunity may  arise,  to  break  forth  into  the  excesses  of  an 
unchecked  barbarism.  Contempt  for  and  cruelty  towards  the 
slave,  hatred  of  the  political  or  literary  rival,  suspicious  aversion 
for  the  foreigner,  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  human  virtue  and  of 
human  disinterestedness,  were  recognized  ingredients  in  the 
temper  of  pagan  times.  The  science  of  life  consisted  in  solving 
a  practical  equation  between  the  measure  of  evil  which  it  was 
desirable  to  inflict  upon  others,  and  the  amount  of  suffering 
which  it  might  be  necessary  to  endure  at  their  hands.  Love  of 
mankind  would  have  seemed  folly  to  a  society,  the  recognised 
law  of  whose  life  was  selfishness,  and  whose  vices  culminated  in 
a  mutual  hatred  between  man  and  man,  class  and  class,  race 
and  race,  thinly  veiled  by  the  hollow  conventionalisms  which 
distinguish  Pagan  civilization  from  pure  barbarism  ". 

How  did  Jesus  Christ  reform  this  social  corruption  1  He  gave 
the  New  Commandment.  *  This  is  My  commandment,  that  ye 
love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you  *.'  But  was  His  love  merely 
the  love  of  a  holy  man  for  those  whose  hearts  were  too  dull  and 
earthly  to  love  Hinn  in  return )  Could  such  a  human  love  as 
this  have  availed  to  compass  a  moral  revolution,  and  to  change 
the  deepest  instincts  of  mankind )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Christians 
have  measured  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  as  man  measures  all  love, 
by  observing  the  degree  in  which  it  involves  the  gift  of  self? 
Love  is  ever  the  gift  of  self.  It  gives  that  which  costs  us  some- 
thing, or  it  is  not  love.  Its  spirit  may  vary  in  the  degree  of 
intensity,  but  it  is  ever  the  same.  It  is  always  and  everywhere 
the  sacnfice  of  self.  It  is  the  gift  of  time,  or  of  labour,  or  of 
income,  or  of  affection ;  it  is  the  surrender  of  reputation  and  of 
honour ;  it  is  the  acceptance  of  sorrow  and  of  pain  for  others. 

'  Pind.  Nem.  i.  8a. 

*  Tit.  iii.  3 :  Jjfiey  ydp  tot€  kcA  ^/im  iivSriToi,  &iret9€is,  tr\ay6fi€vot,  9oi/- 
Xc^yrcf  hrtBvixicus  leol  riHoycus  -woudKeus,  ip  KcucUf  icoi  ^$6v^  StdyoyT€S, 
arvyrfToXf  /uffovvrcs  &\\'i\ovs 

*  St.  John  XV.  I  a. 
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The  warmth  of  the  spirit  of  love  varies  with  the  felt  greatness 
of  the  sacrifice  which  expresses  it  and  which  is  its  life.  There- 
fore the  love  of  the  Divine  Christ  is  infinite.  '  He  loved  me,* 
says  an  apostle,  *  and  gave  Himself  for  me  ".*  The  *  Self'  which 
He  gave  for  man  was  none  other  than  the  Infinite  Gkxl :  the 
reality  of  Christ's  Godhead  is  the  truth  which  can  alone  measure 
the  greatness  of  His  love.  The  charities  of  His  earthly  life  are 
but  so  many  sparks  from  the  central  column  of  flame,  which 
bums  in  the  Self-devotion  of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God.  The 
agonies  of  His  Passion  are  illuminated  each  and  all  with  a  moral 
no  less  than  a  doctrinal  meaning,  by  the  momentous  truth  that 
He  Who  is  crucified  between  two  thieves  is  nevei'theless  the 
Lord  of  Glory.  From  this  £uth  in  the  voluntary  Self-immolation 
of  the  Most  Holy,  a  new  power  of  love  has  streamed  forth  into 
the  soul  of  man  ^.  Of  this  love,  before  the  Incarnation,  man  not 
only  had  no  experience ;  his  moral  education  would  not  have 
trained  him  even  to  admire  it.  But  the  Infinite  Being  bowing 
down  to  Self-chosen  humiliation  and  agony,  that,  without  violat- 
ing His  essential  attributes,  He  might  win  to  Himself  the  heart 
of  His  erring  creatures,  has  provoked  an  answer  of  grateful  love, 
first  towards  Himself,  and  then  for  His  sake  towards  His  crea- 
tures. Thus  *  with  His  Own  right  Hand,  and  with  His  holy 
Arm,  He  hath  gotten  Himself  the  victory  ^ '  over  the  selfishness 
as  over  the  sins  of  man.  ^  We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved 
usy.'  If  human  life  has  been  brightened  by  the  thousand 
courtesies  of  our  Christian  civilization ;  if  human  pain  has  been 
alleviated  by  the  unnumbered  activities  of  Christian  charity;  if 
the  face  of  Christendom  is  beautified  by  institutions  which  cheer 
the  earthly  existence  of  millions ;  these  results  are  due  to 
Christian  faith  in  the  Charity  of  the  Redeemer,  which  is  infinite 
because  the  Redeemer  is  Divine.  And  thus  the  temples  of 
Christendom,  visibly  perpetuating  the  worship  of  Christ  from 
age  to  age,  are  not  the  only  visible  witnesses  among  us  to  His 
Divine  prerogatives.  The  hospital,  in  which  the  bed  of  anguish 
is  soothed  by  the  hand  of  science  under  the  guidance  of  love ; 
the  penitentiary,  wliere  the  victims  of  a  selfish  passion  are  raised 
to  a  new  moral  life  by  the  care  and  delicacy  of  an  unmercenary 
tenderness  ;  the  school,  which  gathers  the  ragged  outcasts  of  our 
great  cities,  rescuing  them  from  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  which 

■  Gral.  ii.  ao. 

^  Phil.  i.  8,  where  note   ^¥  tncXir^xvoi.^  'ItictoD  Xpttrrot;,  and  compare 
St.  Luke  i.  78. 

*  te.  xcviii.  •  »  I  St.  John  iv.  19. 
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else  they  must  be  the  prey; — ^what  is  the  fountain-head  of  these 
blessed  and  practical  results,  but  the  truth  of  His  Divinity,  Who 
has  kindled  man  into  charity  by  giving  Himself  for  man  \  The 
moral  results  of  Calvary  are  what  they  are,  because  Christ  is 
God.  He  Who  stooped  from  heaven  to  the  humiliations  of  the 
Cross  has  opened  in  the  heart  of  redeemed  man  a  fountain  of 
love  and  compassion.  No  distinctions  within  the  vast  circle  of 
the  human  family  can  narrow  or  pervert  its  course ;  nor  can  it 
cease  to  flow  while  Christians  believe,  that  Christ  crucified  for 
men  is  the  Only-begotten  Son  of  Gk)d. 

It  is  therefore  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  Divinity  has  impoverished  the  moral  life  of  Christendom 
*  by  removing  Christ  from  the  category  of  imitable  beings.'  For 
on  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  leaves  His  Humanity  altogether 
intact ;  on  the  other,  it  enhances  the  force  of  His  example  as  a 
model  of  the  graces  of  humility  and  love.  Thus  from  age  to  age 
this  doctrine  has  in  truth  fertilized  the  moral  soul  of  human  life, 
not  less  than  it  has  guarded  and  illuminated  intellectual  truth. 
How  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise  %  '  If  God  spared  not  His 
Own  Son,  but  freely  gave  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not 
with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ? '  Who  shall  wonder  if 
wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctiflcation  and  redemption  are 
given  with  the  gift  of  the  Eternal  Son  \  Who  shall  wonder  if  by 
this  gift,  a  keen,  strong  sense  of  the  Personality  and  Life  of  God, 
and  withal  a  true  estimate  of  man's  true  dignity,  of  his  capacity, 
through  grace,  for  the  highest  forms  of  life,  are  guarded  in  the 
sanctuary  of  human  thought  1  Who  shall  gainsay  it,  if  along 
with  this  gift  we  inherit  a  body  of  revealed  and  certain  truth, 
reposing  on  the  word  of  an  InfaUible  Teacher ;  if  we  are  washed 
in  a  stream  of  cleansing  Blood,  which  flows  from  an  atoning 
fountain  opened  on  Calvary  for  the  sin  and  uncleanness  of  a 
guilty  world ;  if  we  are  sustained  by  sacraments  which  make  us 
really  partakers  of  the  Nature  of  our  Gk)d ;  if  we  are  capable  of 
virtues  which  embellish  and  elevate  humanity,  yet  which,  but  for 
the  strength  and  example  of  our  Lord,  might  have  seemed  too 
plainly  unattainable  1 

For  the  Divinity  of  God's  Own  Son,  freely  given  for  us 
sinners  to  suffer  and  to  die,  is  the  very  heart  of  our  Christian 
faith.  It  cannot  be  denied  without  tearing  out  the  vitals  of  a 
living  Christianity.  Its  roots  are  stinick  far  back  into  the  pro- 
phecy, the  typology,  the  ethics,  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  alone 
supplies  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  moral  attitude  of  Jesus 
Chnst  towards  His  contemporaries.  It  is  the  true  key  to  His 
vm] 
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teaching,  to  His  miracles,  to  the  leading  mysteries  of  His  life,  to 
His  power  of  controlling  the  issues  of  history.  As  such,  it  is 
put  forward  by  apostles  who,  differing  in  much  besides,  were 
made  one  by  this  faith  in  His  Divinity  and  in  the  truths  which 
are  bound  up  with  it.  It  enters  into  the  world  of  speculatiye 
discussion ;  it  is  analysed,  criticised,  denounced,  proscribed,  be- 
trayed; yet  it  emerges  from  the  crucible  wherein  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  every  intellectual  solvent  that  hostQe 
ingenuity  could  devise ;  it  has  lost  nothing  from,  it  has  added 
nothing  to,  its  original  significance ;  it  has  only  been-  clothed  in 
a  symbol  which  interprets  it  to  new  generations,  and  which  lives 
in  the  confessions  of  the  grateful  Church.  Its  later  histoiy  is 
explained  when  we  remember  the  basis  on  which  it  really  r^ts. 
The  question  of  Christ's  Divinity  is  the  question  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  Christianity.  *  If  Christ  be  not  God,*  it  has  been 
truly  said,  <  He  is  not  so  great  as  Mohammed.'  But  Christ's 
moral  relation  to  Mohammed  may  safely  be  left  to  every  un- 
sophisticated conscience ;  and  if  the  conscience  owns  in  Him  the 
Moral  Chief  of  humanity,  it  must  take  Him  at  His  word  when 
He  unveils  before  it  His  superhuman  glory. 

But  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  does  not  merely  bind  ns 
to  the  historic  past,  and  above  all  to  the  first  records  of  Chris- 
tianity; it  is  at  this  hour  the  strength  of  the  Christian  Church. 
There  are  forces  abroad  in  the  world  of  thought  which,  if  they 
could  be  viewed  apart  from  all  that  counteracts  them,  might  well 
make  a  Christian  fear  for  the  future  of  humanity.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  Church  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  possessions 
secured  to  her  by  the  reverence  of  centuries,  and  of  a  place  of 
honour  which  may  perhaps  have  guarded  civilization  more  efiec- 
tively  than  it  can  be  shewn  to  have  strengthened  religion.  The 
Faith  has  once  triumphed  without  these  gifts  of  Providence; 
and,  if  God  wills,  she  can  again  dispense  with  them.  But  never 
since  the  first  ages  of  the  Gospel  was  fundamental  Christian 
truth  denied  and  denounced  so  largely,  and  with  such  passionate 
animosity,  as  is  the  case  at  this  moment  in  each  of  the  most 
civilized  nations  of  Europe.  It  may  be  that  God  has  in  store 
for  His  Church  greater  trials  to  her  faith  than  she  has  yet 
experienced ;  it  may  be  that  along  with  the  revived  scorn  of  the 
old  pagan  spirit,  the  persecuting  sword  of  pagan  hatred  will  yet 
be  unsheathed.  Be  it  so,  if  so  He  wills  it.  The  holy  city  is 
strong  in  knowing  *  that  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  therefore 
shall  she  not  be  removed ;  God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right 
early.      The  heathen  make  much  ado,  and  the  kingdoms  are 
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moved ;  but  God  hath  shewed  His  Voice,  and  the  earth  shall 
melt  away.'  When  the  waters  of  human  opinion  rage  and  swell, 
and  the  mountains  shake  at  the  tempest  of  the  same,  our  Divine 
Lord  is  not  unequal  to  the  defence  of  His  Name  and  His 
Honour.  If  the  sky  seem  dark  and  the  winds  contrary ;  if  ever 
and  anon  the  strongest  intellectual  and  social  currents  of  our 
civilization  mass  themselves  threateningly,  as  if  to  overwhelm 
the  holy  bark  as  she  rides  upon  the  waves ;  we  know  Who  is 
with  her,  unwearied  and  vigilant,  though  He  should  seem  to 
sleep.  His  presence  forbids  despondency;  His  presence  assures 
us  Uiat  a  cause  which  has  consistently  conquered  in  its  day  of 
apparent  failure,  cannot  but  calmly  abide  the  issue.  '  Although 
the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines ; 
the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  £Edl,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no 
meat ;  the  flocks  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be 
no  herd  in  the  stalls :  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy 
in  the  God  of  my  salvation.' 

Would  that  iiiese  anxieties  might  in  Gk)d's  good  providence 
work  out  a  remedy  for  the  wounds  of  His  Church!  Would 
that,  in  presence  of  the  common  foe,  and  yet  more  by  clinging 
to  the  common  faith,  Christians  could  learn  to  understand  each 
other  I  Surely  it  might  seem  that  agreement  in  so  stupendous 
a  belief  as  the  Divinity  of  our  Crucified  Lord  might  avail  to 
overshadow,  or  rather  to  force  on  a  reconciliation  of  the  differ- 
ences which  divide  those  who  share  it.  Li  it  but  the  indulgence 
of  a  fond  dream  to  hope  that  a  heartier,  more  meditative,  more 
practical  grasp  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  will  one  day  again  unite 
His  children  in  the  bonds  of  a  restored  unity  %  Li  it  altogether 
chimerical  to  expect  that  Christians  who  believe  Christ  to  be 
truly  God,  will  see  more  clearly  what  is  involved  in  that  faith, 
and  what  is  inconsistent  with  it ;  that  they  will  supply  what  is 
wanting  or  will  abandon  what  is  untenable  in  their  creed  and 
practice,  so  that  before  men  and  angels  they  may  openly  unite 
in  the  adoring  confession  of  their  Divine  Headi  The  pulse 
quickens,  and  the  eyes  fill  with  tears,  at  the  bare  thought  of 
this  vision  of  peace,  at  this  distant  but  blessed  prospect  of  a 
reunited  Christendom.  What  dark  doubts  would  it  not  dispel ! 
What  deep  consolations  would  it  not  shed  forth  on  millions  of 
souls  I  What  fascination  would  not  the  spectacle  of  concordant 
prayer  and  harmonious  action  among  the  servants  of  Christ 
exert  over  the  hearts  of  sinners !  With  what  majestic  energy 
would  the  reinvigorated  Church,  *  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners,'  address  herself  forthwith  to  the  heartier  promotion  of 
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man's  best  interests,  to  the  richer  development  of  the  Christian 
life,  to  more  energetic  labours  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  1 
But  we  may  not  dwell,  except  in  hope  and  prayer,  upon  the 
secrets  of  Divine  Providence.  It  may  be  our  Lord's  purpose  to 
shew  to  His  servants  of  this  generation  only  His  work,  and  to 
reserve  for  their  children  the  vision  of  His  glory.  It  must  be 
our  duty,  in  view  of  His  revealed  Will,  and  with  a  simple  faith 
in  His  Wisdom  and  His  Power,  to  pray  our  Lord  '  that  all  they 
that  do  confess  God's  Holy  Nsune,  may  agree  in  the  truth  of 
His  Holy  Word,  and  live  in  unity  and  godly  love.' 

But  here  we  must  close  this  attempt  to  reassert,  against  some 
misapprehensions  of  modem  thought,  the  great  truth  which 
guards  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  which  is  the  most  precious 
feature  in  the  intellectual  heritage  of  Christians.  And  for  yon, 
dear  brethren,  who  by  your  generous  interest  or  by  your  warm 
sympathies  have  so  accompanied  and  sustained  bun,  what  can 
the  preacher  more  fittingly  or  more  sincerely  desire,  than  that 
any  clearer  sight  of  the  Divine  Person  of  our  glorious  and  living 
Lord  which  may  have  been  granted  you,  may  be,  by  Him, 
blessed  to  your  present  sanctification  and  to  your  endless  peace  t 
If  you  are  intellectually  persuaded  that  in  confessing  the  true 
Godhead  of  Jesus  you  have  not  followed  a  cunningly-devised 
fable,  or  the  crude  imagination  of  a  semi-barbarous  and  distant 
age,  then  do  not  allow  yourselves  to  rest  content  with  this  intel- 
lectual persuasion.  A  truth  so  sublime,  so  imperious,  has  other 
work  to  do  in  you  besides  shaping  into  theoretic  compactness  a 
certain  district  of  your  thought  about  the  goodness  of  God  and 
the  wants  of  man.  The  Divine  Christ  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Church  is  no  mere  actor,  though  He  were  the  greatest,  in  the 
great  tragedy  of  human  history;  He  belongs  not  exclusively 
or  especially  to  the  past ;  He  is  *  the  Same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.'  He  is  at  this  moment  all  that  He  was 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  all  that  He  has  been  to  our  fathers, 
all  that  He  will  be  to  our  children.  He  is  the  Divine  and 
Infallible  Teacher,  the  Healer  and  Pardoner  of  sin,  the  Source 
of  all  graces,  the  Conqueror  of  Satan  and  of  death — ^now,  as 
of  old,  and  as  in  years  to  come.  Now  as  heretofore,  He  is 
*able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost  them  that  come  unto  God 
by  Him ;'  now,  as  on  the  day  of  His  triumph  over  death, 
*  He  opens  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers;'  now, 
as  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church,  He  it  is  '  that  hath  the  key 
of  David,  that  openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth;  and  shutteth, 
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and  no  man  openeth^.*  He  is  ever  the  Same;  but,  as  the 
children  of  time,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  we  move  onwards  in 
perpetual  change.  The  hours  of  life  pass,  they  do  not  return ; 
they  pass,  yet  they  are  not  forgotten ;  '  pereunt  et  imputantur/ 
But  the  present  is  our  own ;  we  may  resolve,  if  we  will,  to  live 
as  men  who  live  for  the  glory  of  an  Incarnate  God.  Brethren, 
you  shall  not  repent  it,  if,  when  life's  burdens  press  heavily,  and 
especially  at  that  solemn  hour  when  human  help  must  fail,  you 
are  able  to  lean  with  strong  confidence  on  the  arm  of  an 
Almighty  Saviour.  May  He  in  deed  and  truth  be  with  you, 
alike  in  your  pilgrimage  through  this  world,  and  when  that 
brief  journey  is  drawing  to  its  close  I  May  you,  sustained  by 
His  Presence  and  aid,  so  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  as  to  fear  no  evil,  and  to  find,  at  the  gate  of  the  eternal 
world,  that  all  the  yearnings  of  faith  and  hope  are  to  be  more 
than  satisfied  by  the  vision  of  the  Divine  '  King  in  His 
Beauty  !* 

»  Eer.  iii.  7. 
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NOTE  A,  ON  Lbctubb  I. 

The  works  apou  the  Life  of  our  Lord  alluded  to  in  the  text  are 

the  following. 

I.  Das  Leben  Jesu,  von  Dr,  F.  D.  StrausSi  1835.  This  work 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  in  1864  was  followed 
up  by  Dcts  Leben  JesUy  fwt  das  Deutsche  Yolk  bearbeitet. 
Leipsig,  Brockhaus. 

Strauss'  argument  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  differences 
between  the  Evangelists,  and  with  the  miraculous  features  of 
their  narratives.  He  regards  the  miracles  as  '  myths,'  that  is  to 
say,  as  pure  fictions.  His  position  is,  that  the  speculative  ideas 
about  Jesus  which  were  circulating  in  the  first  century  were 
dressed  up  in  a  traditional  form,  the  substance  of  which  was 
derived  from  the  Messianic  figures  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
violent  supposition  was  really  dictated  by  Strauss'  philosophy. 
Denying  the  possible  existence  of  miracle,  of  the  supernatural,  of 
the  invisible  world,  and  even  the  existence  of  a  personal  living 
God,  Strauss  undertakes  to  explain  the  Gospel-history  as  the 
natural  development  of  germs  previously  latent  in  the  world 
of  human  life  and  thought.  Upon  the  ground  that  nothing  is 
absolute,  that  all  is  relative,  Strauss  will  not  allow  that  any  one 
man  can  absolutely  have  realized  the  '  idea '  of  humanity.  The 
sanctity  of  Jesus  was  only  relative ;  and,  speaking  historically, 
Jesus  fell  far  below  the  absolute  Idea  to  which  the  thought  of  the 
Apostolical  age  endeavoured  to  elevate  Him  by  the  *  mythical ' 
additions  to  His  ^  Life.'  Thus  Strauss'  criticism  is  in  reality  the 
application  of  Hegel's  doctrine  of  *  absolute  idealism '  to  the 
Gospel  narratives.     *  It  is,'  observes  Dr.  Mill,  *  far  more  from  a 
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desire  of  working  out  on  a  historical  ground  the  philoBophioal 
principles  of  his  master,  than  from  any  attachment  to  mythical 
theories  on  their  own  account,  that  we  are  clearly  to  deduce  the 
destructive  process  which  Strauss  has  applied  to  the  Life  of 
Jesus.'     (Myth.  Interpr.  p.  ii.) 

Strauss'  later  work  is  addressed  not  to  the  learned,  but  to  the 
German  people,  with  a  view  to  destroying  the  influence  of  the 
Lutheran  pastors.  He  observes  in  his  Preface :  *  Wer  die  Ffaffen 
aus  der  Kirche  schaffen  will,  der  muss  erst  das  Wunder  aus  der 
Beligion  schafPen/  (Vorrede,  p.  xix.)  With  this  practical  object 
he  sets  to  work ;  and  although  the  results  at  which  he  arrives 
are  perhaps  more  succinctly  stated  than  in  his  earlier  book,  the 
real  difference  between  them  is  not  considerable.  He  makes 
little  use  of  the  critical  speculations  on  the  Gospels  which  have 
been  produced  in  Protestant  and  nationalistic  Germany  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  Thus  he  is  broadly  at  issue  with  the  later 
Tubingen  writers  on  the  subject  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel ;  he 
altogether  disputes  their  favourite  theory  of  its  *  originality,'  and 
views  it  as  only  a  colourless  T^9um^  of  the  narratives  of  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Luke.  His  philosophical  theory  still,  however, 
controls  his  religious  speculations :  Jesus  did  for  religion  what 
Socrates  did  for  philosophy,  and  Aristotle  for  science.  Although 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  the  world  constituted  an  epoch.  He 
belonged  altogether  to  humanity:  He  did  not  rise  above  it; 
He  might  even  be  surpassed.  The  second  book,  like  the  first,  is 
an  elaboration  of  the  thesis  that  ^  the  idea  cannot  attain  its  full 
development  in  a  single  individual  of  the  species;'  and  to  this 
elaboration  there  are  added  some  fierce  attacks  upon  the  social 
and  religious  institutions  of  Europe,  designed  more  particularly 
to  promote  au  anti-Christian  social  revolution  in  northern 
Germany. 

2.  Das  Charakterhild  Jesu,  ein  biblischer  Versuch,  von  Dr» 
Daniel  Sohenkel.     2^  Auflage.     Wiesbaden,  1864. 

Dr.  Schenkel  begins  by  insisting  upon  the  '  irrational '  cha- 
racter of  the  Church's  doctrine  of  the  Union  of  two  Natures  in 
our  Lord's  Person.  Nothing,  he  thinks,  short  of  the  oppression 
with  which  the  mediaeval  Church  treated  all  attempts  at  free 
thought  can  account  for  the  perpetuation  of  such  a  dogma.  The 
Reformers,  although  they  proclaimed  the  principle  of  free  enquiry, 
yet  did  not  venture  honestly  to  apply  it  to  the  traditional  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  Person ;  primitive  Protestantism  was  afraid  of 
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the  consequences  of  its  fiindamental  principle.  The  oHhodox 
doctrine  accordingly  outlived  the  Beformation ;  but  the  older 
Rationalism  has  established  a  real  claim  upon  our  gratitude  by  in- 
sisting upon  the  pure  Humanity  of  Christ,  although,  Dr.  Schenkel 
thinks,  it  has  too  entirely  stripped  Him  of  His  '  Divinity,'  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  moral  beauty  to  which  we  may  still  apply  that 
designation.  As  for  the  Christ  of  Schleiermacher,  he  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  yearnings  and  aspirations  of  that  earnest  and  gifted 
teacher,  but  he  is  not,  according  to  Schenkel,  the  Jesus  of 
history.  Strauss  does  in  the  main  represent  Jesus  such  as  He 
was  in  the  reality  of  His  historical  life;  but  Strauss'  repre- 
sentation is  too  much  tinged  with  modem  colourings ;  nor  are 
his  desolating  negations  sufficiently  counterbalanced  by  those 
positive  results  of  this  thoroughgoing  *  criticism'  upon  which 
Dr.  Schenkel  proposes  to  dwell.  For  the  future,  faith  in  Christ 
is  to  rest  on  more  solid  bases  than  <  auf  denen  des  Aberglaubens^ 
der  Friesterherrschaft,  und  einer  mit  heiteren  oder  schreckenden 
Bildem  angefuLllten  Fhantasie.'     (p.  11.) 

Dr.  Schenkel  makes  the  most  of  the  late  Tubingen  theory  of 
the  '  originality,'  as  it  is  called,  of  St.  Mark,  and  of  the  non- 
historical  character,  as  he  maintains,  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ; 
although  he  deals  very  *  freely'  with  the  materials,  which  he  re- 
serves as  still  entitled  to  historical  consideration.  Dr.  Schenkel 
does  not  hold  that  the  Evangelistic  account  of  Christ's  miracles 
is  altogether  mythical ;  it  has,  he  thinks,  a  certain  basis  of  fact. 
He  admits  that  our  Lord  may  have  possessed  what  may  be 
termed  a  miraculous  gift,  even  if  this  should  be  rightly  explained 
to  be  only  a  rare  natural  endowment.  He  had  a  power  of  calm- 
ing persons  of  deranged  mind ;  His  assurances  of  the  pardon  of 
their  sins,  acting  beneficially  on  their  nervous  system,  produced 
these  restorative  effects.  Dr.  Schenkel  holds  it  to  be  utterly 
impossible  that  Jesus  could  have  worked  any  of  the  '  miracles  of 
nature  ;*  since  this  would  have  proved  Him  to  be  truly  God.  All 
such  narratives  as  His  calming  the  storm  in  the  lake  are  there- 
fore part  of  that  *  torrent  of  legend  *  with  which  the  historical 
germ  of  His  real  Life  has  been  overlaid  by  later  enthusiasms. 
The  Besurrection,  accordingly,  is  not  a  fact  of  history ;  it  is  a 
creation  of  the  imaginative  devotion  of  the  first  disciples.  (See 
p.  314.)  Dr.  Schenkel  considers  the  appearances  of  our  Bisen 
Lord  to  have  been  only  so  many  glorifications  of  His  character 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  believed  in  Him.  To  them  He  was 
manifested  as  One  who  lives  eternally,  in  that  He  has  founded 
His  kingdom  on  earth  by  His  word  and  His  Spirit. 

Ll 
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The  main  idea  of  Dr.  Schenkers  book  is  to  make  the  Life  of 
Jesus  the  text  of  an  attack  upon  those  who  are  Conseryatiyes  in 
politics  and  orthodox  Lutherans  in  religion.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  biography,  or  even  a  sketch  of  character,  as  a  polemical 
pamphlet.  The  treatment  of  our  Lord's  words  and  actions,  and 
still  more  the  highly-coloured  representation  of  the  Pharisees, 
are  throughout  intended  to  express  the  writer's  view  of  schools 
and  parties  in  Lutheran  Germany.  The  Pharisees  of  course  are 
the  oi-thodox  Lutherans;  while  Jesus  Christ  is  the  political 
demagogue  and  liberal  sceptic.  With  some  few  exceptions,  the 
etiquette  of  history  is  scrupulously  observed ;  and  yet  the  really 
historical  interest  is  as  small,  as  the  polemical  references  are 
continuous  and  piquant.  The  woes  which  Jesus  pronounces 
against  the  Pharisees  are  not  directed  simply  against  hypocrisy 
and  formalism ;  '  the  curse  of  Christ,'  we  are  told,  '  l^e  the 
trumpet  of  the  last  Judgment,  lights  for  ever  upon  every  church 
that  is  based  upon  tradition  and  upon  the  ascendancy  of  a 
privileged  clergy.*  '  Der  Weheruf  Jesu  ist  noch  nicht  verklungen. 
Er  trifft  noch  heute,  wie  eine  Posaune  des  Gerichts,  jedes  auf  die 
Satzungen  der  Ueberlieferung  und  auf  die  Herrschafb  eines  mit 
Vorzugsrechten  ausgestatteten  Klerus  gegriindete  Kirchenthum.' 
(p.  254.)  Perhaps  the  most  singular  illustration  of  profane  reck- 
lessness in  exegesis  that  can  easily  be  found  in  modem  literature 
is  Dr.  Schenkel's  explanation  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
This  sin,  he  tells  us,  does  not  consist,  as  we  may  have  mistakenly 
supposed,  in  a  deliberate  relapse  from  grace  into  impenitence;  it 
is  not  the  sin  of  worldly  or  unbelieving  persons.  It  is  the  sin  of 
orthodoxy;  it  is  a  *  Theologisch-hierarchischer  Verhartung  und 
Verstockuug ;'  and  those  who  defend  and  propagate  the  ancient 
faith  of  Christians,  in  spite  of  rationalistic  warnings  against  doing 
so,  are  really  guilty  of  it.     (Charakt.  p.  106.) 

Dr.  Schenkel  has  explained  himself  more  elaborately  on  some 
points  in  his  pamphlet  *  Die  Protestantische  Freiheit,  in  ihrem 
gegenwartigen  Kampfe  mit  der  kirchlichen  Reaktion'  (Wies- 
baden, 1862).  He  fiercely  demands  a  Humanitarian  Christology 
(p.  153).  He  laments  that  even  Zwingli's  thought  was  still 
fettered  by  the  formulae  of  Nicaea  and  Chalcedon  (p.  152),  nay, 
he  remarks  that  St.  Paul  himself  has  assigned  to  Christ  a  rank 
which  led  on  naturally  to  the  Church-belief  in  the  Divinity  of 
His  Person  (p.  148).  That  belief  Dr.  Schenkel  considers  to  be 
a  shred  of  heathen  superstition  which  had  found  its  way  into  the 
circle  of  Christian  ideas  (ibid.) ;  while  he  sorrowfully  protests 
that  the  adoration  of  Jesus,  both  in  the  public  Seryi<?es  of  th^ 
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Church  and  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  has  superseded  that 
of  God  the  Father.  *  Vom  fiinften  Jahrhundert  bis  zur  Reforma- 
tion (he  might  have  begun  four  centuries  earlier  and  gone  on  for 
three  centuries  later)  wird  Jesus  Christ  durchgangig  als  der 
Herrgott  verehrt'  (p.  149).  Indeed,  throughout  this  brochure 
Dr.  Schenkel's  positions  are  simply  those  of  the  old  Socinianism, 
resting  however  upon  a  Rationalistic  method  of  treatment,  which 
in  its  more  logical  phases  regards  much  of  what  Socinianism 
itself  retains,  as  the  yoke  of  an  intolerable  orthodoxy. 

3.  GescTiichte  Ghristus*  und  Seiner  Zeit,  von  ffeinrich  EwalcL 
Gottingen,  1857.     2^  Ausgabe. 

This  work  is  on  no  account  to  be  placed  on  the  level  of  those 
of  Strauss  or  Schenkel,  to  which  in  some  most  vital  particulars 
it  is  opposed.  Indeed,  Ewald's  defence  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and 
his  deeper  spirituality  of  tone,  must  command  a  religious  in- 
terest, which  would  be  of  a  high  order,  if  only  this  writer 
believed  in  our  Lord's  Godhead.  That  this,  unhappily,  is  not 
the  case,  will  be  apparent  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  concluding 
chapter  of  this  volume  on  *  Die  Ewige  Verherrlichung,'  pp.  496- 
504, — beautiful  as  are  some  of  the  passages  which  it  contains. 
His  explanation  of  the  titles  *Son  of  God'  and  *  Word  of  God,' 
p.  502,  is  altogether  inadequate ;  and  his  statement  that  *  nie 
hat  Jesu  als  der  Sohn  und  das  Wort  Gottes  sich  mit  der  Yater 
und  GoUe  Selbst  (from  whom  Ewald  accordingly  distinguishes 
our  Lord)  verwechselt  oder  yermessen  sich  selbst  diesem  gleich- 
gestellt,'  is  simply  contradicted  by  St.  John  y.  and  z. 

4.  Die  Menscliliche  Entwickdung  Jesu  Christie  von  Th,  Eeim, 
Zurich,  1 86 1.  Die  geschichUiche  WiirdeJesu,  von  Th,  Eeim, 
Zurich,  1864.  Der  geackiehUiehe  Chriehu,  Eine  Reihe  von 
Vortragen  mit  Quellenheweis  vmd  Chronologie  dee  Lebena 
Jesity  von  Th,  Eevm,     Zurich,  1866. 

Dr.  Keim,  although  rejecting  the  fourth  Gospel,  retains  too 
much  of  the  mind  of  Schleiermacher  to  be  justly  associated  with 
Drs.  Strauss  or  Schenkel.  Dr.  Keim,  indeed,  sees  in  our  Lord 
only  a  Man,  but  still  An  eminently  mysterious  Man  of  incom- 
parable grandeur  of  character.  He  recognises,  although  in- 
adequately, the  startling  self-assertion  of  our  Lord ;  and  he 
differs  most  emphatically  from  Strauss,  Schenkel,  and  Kenan  in 
recognising  the  real  sinlessness  of  Jesus.  He  admits,  too,  the 
historical  value  of  our  Lord's  eschatological  discourses ;  he  does 
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not  regard  His  miracles  *  of  nature '  as  absolutely  impossible ; 
and  he  heartily  believes  in  the  reality  of  Christ's  own  Besnrrec- 
tion  fi'om  the  dead.  He  cannot  account  for  the  phenomenon  of 
the  Church,  if  the  Eesurrection  be  denied.  Altogether  he  seems 
to  consider  that  the  Life  of  Jesus  as  a  spiritual,  moral,  and,  in 
some  respects,  supernatural  fact,  is  unique ;  but  an  intellectuftl 
spectre^  the  assumed  inyariability  of  hisitorical  laws,  as  we  con- 
ceive them,  seems  to  interpose  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
drawing  the  otherwise  inevitable  inference.  Yet  for  such  as 
he  is,  let  us  hope  much. 

5.  La  Vie  de  Jheas^  pcur  E.  Henan    Paris,  1863. 

Of  this  well-known  book  it  may  suffice  here  to  say  a  very  few 
words.  Its  one  and  only  excellence  is  its  incomparable  style. 
From  every  other  point  of  view  it  is  deplorable.  Historically,  it 
deals  most  arbitrarily  with  the  data  upon  which  it  professes  to 
be  based.  Thus  in  the  different  pictures  of  Christ's  aim  and 
action,  during  what  are  termed  the  second  and  the  third  periods 
of  His  Ministry,  a  purely  artificial  contrast  is  presented.  Theo- 
logically, this  work  proceeds  throughout  on  a  really  atheistic 
assumption,  disguised  beneath  the  thin  veil  of  a  pantheistic 
phraseology.  It  assumes  that  no  such  being  as  a  personal  God 
exists  at  all.  The  'god'  with  whom,  according  to  M.  Renan, 
Jesus  had  such  uninterrupted  communion,  but  from  whom  he  is 
so  entirely  distinct,  is  only  the  *  category  of  the  ideal.'  It  is, 
however,  when  we  look  at  the  *  Vie  de  J^sus '  from  a  moral  point 
of  view,  that  its  shortcomings  are  most  apparent  in  their  length 
and  breadth.  Its  hero  is  a  fanatical  impostor,  who  pretends  to 
be  and  to  do  that  which  he  knows  to  be  beyond  him,  but  who 
nevertheless  is  held  up  to  our  admiration  as  the  ideal  of  hu- 
manity. In  place  of  the  Divine  and  Human  Christ  of  the 
Gospels,  M.  Renan  presents  us  with  a  character  devoid  of  any 
real  majesty,  of  any  tolerable  consistency,  and  even  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  moral  goodness.  If  M.  Renan  himself  does 
not  perceive  that  the  object  of  his  enthusiasm  is  simply  an 
oflfeuce  to  any  healthy  conscience,  this  is  only  an  additional 
proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the  fatal  influence  of  pantheistic 
tliought  upon  the  most  gifted  natures.  It  destroys  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  moral  nerve.  Enough  to  say  that  M.  Renan  presents 
us  with  a  Christ  who  in  his  Gethsemane  was  possibly  thinking 
of  *  les  jeuues  filles  qui  auraient  peut-6tre  consenti  k  Taimer.* 

(P-  379-) 
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It  ought  perhaps  here  to  be  added  that  M.  de  Pressens^  6 
work,  *  J^sus-Christ,  son  Temps,  sa  Vie,  son  CEuvre,'  Paris,  1865, 
although  failing  (as  might  be  expected)  to  do  justice  to  the 
sacramental  side  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation  and  Teaching,  is  yet 
on  the  whole  a  most  noble  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Truth, 
for  which  the  deep  gratitude  of  all  sincere  Christians  cannot  but 
be  due  to  its  accomplished  author. 

6.  Ecet  Homo ;  a  Survey  cf  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus 
Christ.     London  and  Cambridge,  Macmillan,  1866. 

Every  one  who  reads  ^  Ecce  Homo '  must  heartily  admire  the 
generous  passion  for  human  improvement  which  glows  through- 
out the  whole  volume.  And  especial  acknowledgment  is  due  to 
the  author  from  Christian  believers,  for  the  emphasis  with 
which  he  has  insisted  on  the  following  truths : — 

Christ's  moral  sublimity. 

Christ's  claim  of  supremacy. 

Christ's  success  in  His  work. 
Incidentally,  moreover,  he  has  brought  out  into  their  true 
prominence  some  portions  of  the  truth,  which  are  lost  sight  of 
by  popular  religionists  in  England.     As  an  example  of  this,  his 
earnest  recognition  of  the  visibility  of  the  Society  founded  by 
Christ  may  be  instanced.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  writer 
has  carefully  avoided  all  reference  to  the  cardinal  question  of 
Christ's  Person ;  and  he  tells  us  that  he  has  done  this  deliber- 
ately.    (Pref.  to  5th  Ed.  p.  xx.)     The  result  however  is,  that  his 
book  is  pervaded,  as  it  seems  to  many  of  his  readers,  by  an  es- 
sential flaw.     It  is  not  merely  that  our  Lord's  claims  cannot  be 
moraUy  estimated  apart  from  a  clear  estimate  of  His  Person. 
The  author  professes  to  be  answering  the  question,  '  What  was 
Christ's  object  in  founding  the  Society  which  is  called  by  His 
Name  t '     Now  to  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  while  dis- 
missing all  theological  consideration  of  the  dignity  of  Christ's 
Person,  involves  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  due  estimate  of 
His  Person  is  not  relevant  to  the  appreciation  of  His  Work ;  in 
other  words,  the  assumption,  that  so  far  as  the  evidence  yielded 
by  the  work  of  Christ  goes,  the  Christology  of  the  Nicene  Creed  is 
at  least  uncertain.   The  author  of '  Ecce  Homo'  is  however  either 
a  Humanitarian,  or  he  is  a  believer  in  our  Lord's  Divinity,  or 
he  is  undecided.     If  he  is  a  Humanitarian,  then  the  assumption 
is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  harmony  with  his  personal  convictions ; 
only  it  should,  for  various  and  obvious  reasons,  have  been  more 
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plainly  stated,  since,  inter  alia,  it  embarrasses  his  view  of  our 
Lord's  claims  and  character  with  difficulties  which  he  does  not 
recognise.  If  he  believes  in  Christ's  Divinity,  then  in  his  forth- 
coming volume  (besides  rewriting  such  chapters  as  chap.  2,  on 
The  Temptation)  he  will  have  to  enlarge  very  seriously,  or 
rather  altogether  to  recast,  the  account  which  he  has  actually 
given  of  Chiist's  work.  If  the  writer  be  himself  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  Christ  is  or  is  not  God,  then  surely  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  give  any  account  whatever  of  Christ's  work,  which 
is  within  the  limits  of  human  capacity  on  one  hypothesis,  and  as 
utterly  transcends  them  on  the  other.  In  shorty  it  is  impossible 
for  a  man  to  profess  to  give  a  real  answer  to  the  question,  what 
Christ  intended  to  accomplish,  until  he  has  told  us  who  and 
what  Christ  was.  That  fragment  of  Christ's  work  of  which  we 
gather  an  account  from  history  contributes  its  share  to  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  Christ's  Person ;  but  our  Lord's 
Personal  Bank  is  too  intimately  bound  •up  with  the  moral 
justification  of  His  language,  and  with  the  real  nature  and  range 
of  His  action  upon  humanity,  to  bear  the  adjournment  which 
the  author  of '  Ecce  Homo '  has  thought  advisable. 

There  are  several  errors  in  the  volume  which  might  seem  to 
shew  that  the  author  is  himself  unfamiliar  with  the  faith  of  the 
Church  ;  as  they  would  not  have  been  natural  in  a  person  who 
believed  it,  but  who  was  throwing  himself  for  the  time  being 
into  the  mental  position  of  a  Humanitarian  in  order  the  better 
to  do  justice  to  his  arguments.  For  instance,  the  author  con- 
founds St.  John's  Baptism  with  Christ's.  He  supposes  that 
Nicodemus  came  to  Jesus  by  night  in  order  to  seek  a  dispen- 
sation from  being  publicly  baptised,  and  so  admitted  into 
Christ's  Society.  He  imagines  that  Christ  prayed  on  the  Cross 
only  for  the  Roman  soldiers  who  actually  crucified  Him,  and 
not  for  the  Pharisees,  against  whom  (it  is  a  most  painful  as  well 
as  an  unwarranted  suggestion)  He  continued  to  feel  fierce 
indignation.  This  indeed  is  an  instance  of  the  author's  ten- 
dency to  identify  his  own  imaginations  with  the  motives  and 
feelings  of  Jesus  Christ,  where  Scripture  is  either  silent  or 
points  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  author  is  apparently 
carried  away  by  his  earnest  indignation  against  certain  forms 
of  selfish  and  insincere  vice,  such  as  Pharisaism ;  nor  is  he 
wholly  free  from  the  disposition  so  to  colour  the  past  as  to  make 
it  express  suggestively  his  own  feelings  about  persons  and 
schools  of  the  present  day.  The  naturalistic  tone  of  his  thought 
is  apparent  in  his  formula  of  *  enthusiasm,'  as  the  modern  equi- 
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valent  to  inspiration  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  in  his 
general  substitution  of  the  conception  of  anti-social  vice  for  the 
deeper  Scriptural  idea  of  sin ;  and  in  his  suggestion  that  Chris- 
tians may  treat  the  special  precepts  df  Christ  with  the  same 
*  boldness '  with  which  He  treated  those  of  the  law  of  Moses. 

Of  the  practical  results  of  his  book  it  is  dif&cult  to  form  an 
estimate.  In  some  instances  it  may  lead  to  the  contented  sub- 
stitution of  a  naturalistic  instead  of  a  miraculous  Christianity, 
of  philanthropic  *  enthusiasm '  instead  of  a  supernatural  life,  of 
loyalty  to  a  moral  reforming  hero,  instead  of  religious  devotion 
to  a  Divine  Saviour  of  the  world.  But  let  us  also  trust  that  so 
fearless  a  recognition  of  the  claims  of  Christ  to  be  the  King 
and  Centre  of  renewed  humanity,  may  assist  other  minds  to 
grasp  and  hold  the  truth  which  alone  makes  those  claims,  taken 
as  a  whole,  justifiable ;  and  may  recruit  the  ranks  of  our  Lord's 
tme  worshippers  from  among  the  many  thoughtful  but  unin- 
stmcted  persons  who  have  never  faced  the  dilenmia  which  this 
volume  so  forcibly,  albeit  so  tacitly,  suggests 

»  ♦  »  * 

Since  these  words  were  written,  the  volume  under  discussion 
has  found  an  apologist,  whose  opinion  on  this,  as  on  any  other 
subject,  is  a  matter  of  national  interest*'^.  K  the  present  writer 
has  been  guilty  of  forming  and  propagating  an  unjust  estimate 
of  a  remarkable  work,  he  may  at  least  repair  his  error  by 
referring  his  readers  to  pages,  in  which  genius  and  orthodoxy 
have  done  their  best  for  the  Christian  honour  of  '  Ecce  Homo.' 
These  pages  must  indeed  of  necessity  be  read  with  sympathy 
and  a£niration,  if  not  with  entire  assent,  by  all  who  do  not 
consider  a  theological  work  to  have  been  discredited,  when  it  is 
asserted  to  uphold  some  positive  truth.  But  it  may  also  be  a 
duty  to  state  briefly  and  respectfully  why,  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  such  a  criticism,  the  present  writer  is  unable 
to  recognise  any  sufficient  reason  for  withdrawing  what  he 
has  ventured  to  say  upon  the  subject.  Unquestionably,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  urges,  it  is  allowable  in  principle  to  teach  only 
a  portion  of  revealed  truth,  under  circumstances  which  would 
render  a  larger  measure  of  instruction  likely  to  perplex  and 
repel  the  learners.  But  then  such  teaching  must  be  loyally 
consistent  with  the  claims  of  that  portion  of  the  truth,  which  is, 
provisionally,  left  untaught ;  and  this  condition  does  not  appear 

»  *Eooe  Homo,*  by  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.     Strahan  &  Go. 
London,  |8^8.     [Beprinted  fi^m  *Good  Words.'] 
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to  be  satisfied  by  ^  Ecce  Homo/  if  it  be,  as  we  may  hope,  only  a 
preparation  for  a  second  volume  which  will  assert  in  plain  lan- 
guage the  Deity  of  our  Adorable  Lord.  The  crucial  chapter  on 
the  Temptation  altogether  ignores  our  Lord's  true  and  Divine 
Personality;  as  it  also  appears  to  ignore  the  personal  presence 
of  the  Tempter.  'What  is  called  Christ's  Temptation  is  the 
excitement  of  His  Mind  which  was  caused  by  the  nascent  con- 
sciousness of  supernatural  power,'  p.  12.  Such  a  descripticm 
fails  altogether  to  do  justice  to  the  real  issues  involved;  it 
might  apply  with  equal  propriety  to  a  struggle  in  the  soul  of 
an  apostolic  man.  Even  if  this  chapter  does  not  imply  Christ's 
inward  sympathy  with  outward  solicitations  to  accept  a  wrong 
choice,  it  could  never  have  been  written  by  a  person  who  kept 
clearly  before  his  mind  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  Divinity. 

Mr.  Gladstone  draws  out  and  insists  upon  an  analogy  between 
the  original  function  of  the  three  Synoptic  Evangelists  in  the 
first  propagation  of  the  Faith,  and  the  present  function  of  *  Ecce 
Homo.'  But  this  analogy  would  appear  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
following  considerations.  First,  there  is  nothing  in  '  Ecce  Homo' 
which  corresponds  to  the  great  Christological  texts  in  the  Synop- 
tists.  To  these  texts  Mr.  Gladstone  has  indeed  referred,  but 
they  do  not  readily  harmonize  with  his  representation  of  the 
gradual  unveiling  of  Christ's  Person.  Lideed  they  teach  a  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  Person  which  is  virtually  identical  with  that  of 
St.  John.  Are  there  any  passages  in  *  Ecce  Homo '  which,  like 
St.  Matt.  xi.  27,  or  St.  Luke  x.  22,  place  the  Christological  beUef 
of  the  writer  beyond  reach  of  question  %  Secondly,  the  ethical 
atmosphere  of '  Ecce  Homo '  differs  very  significantly  from  that 
of  the  Gospels.  The  Gospels  present  us  with  the  Scriptural  idea 
of  Sin,  provoking  God's  wrath  and  estabhshing  between  God 
and  man  a  state  of  enmity :  and  this  idea  points  very  urgently — 
at  least  in  a  moral  universe, — to  some  awful  interposition  which 
shall  bring  relief.  But  the  Biblical  idea  of  sin  is  a  vitaUy 
distinct  thing  from  the  impoverished  modem  conception  of 
anti-social  vice,  in  which  man  and  not  God  is  the  insulted 
and  offended  person,  and  by  which  the  protection  of  individual 
rights  and  the  well-being  of  society  are  held  to  be  of  more 
account  than  the  reign  of  peace  and  purity  within  the  soul. 
The  idea  of  sin  points  to  a  Divine  Redeemer :  the  idea  of  anti- 
social vice  points  to  an  improved  system  of  human  education. 
Thirdly,  the  first  and  third  Evangelists  preface  their  records  of 
the  Ministry  with  an  account  of  the  Nativity.  That  account 
clearly  attributes  a  Superhuman  Personality  to  Christ ;  and  thu» 
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it  places  the  subsequent  narrative  in  a  light  altogether  different 
from  that  suggested  by  the  opening  chapter  of '  Ecce  Homo/  And 
the  first  verse  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  sufficiently  explicit  to  range 
him  as  to  this  matter,  side  by  side  with  St.  MatUiew  and  St.  Luke. 
The  real  needs  of  our  time  are  more  likely  to  be  known  to 
public  men  who  come  in  contact  with  minds  of  every  kind  than 
to  private  clergymen.  But  it  would  have  appeared  to  the 
present  writer  that  an  economical  treatment  of  the  Faith  which 
might  have  been  possible  and  natural  in  the  first  age  of  its  pro- 
mulgation, must  fail  of  its  effect  at  the  present  day.  Whether 
men  believe  the  Oospel  or  not,  its  real  substance  and  con- 
tents are  now  fairly  before  the  world;  and  it  is  increas- 
ingly felt  that  the  question  whether  Christ  is  or  is  not  God, 
is  really  identical  with  the  question  of  His  moral  character. 
[Since  these  lines  were  written  the  publication  of  *  Natural 
Keligion,'  by  the  author  of  *Ecce  Homo'  has  shewn,  among 
other  things,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate  of  the  latter  work 
was  too  generous.  No  true  religion  can  be  *  adapted '  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  hostile  thought  with  entire  impunity.] 
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The  word  '  Elohim '  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament — 

(i)  Of  the  One  True  God,  as  in  Deut.  iv.  35,  i  filings  xviii. 
21,  etc.,  where  it  has  the  article ;  and  without  the  article. 
Gen.  i.  a,  xli.  38 ;  Exod.  xxxi.  3,  xxxv.  31 ;  Numb.  xxiv. 
2,  etc. 

(2)  Of  false  gods,  as  Exod.  xii.  12;  a  Chron.  xxviii.  23; 
Josh.  xxiv.  15  ;  Judg.  vi.  10,  etc. 

(3)  ^^  judges  to  whom  a  person  or  matter  is  brought,  as 
representing  the  Divine  Majesty  in  the  theocracy,  yet  not 
in  the  singular,  Exod.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  7,  8,  (in  Deut.  xix.  17 
it  is  said  in  the  like  case  that  the  parties  'shall  stand 
before  the  Lord,'  T\W) ;  and  in  allusion  to  the  passages  in 
Exodus,  Fs.  IxTTxii.  i,  6,  'Eecte  Abarbenel  observavit, 
judices  et  magistratus  nusquam  vocari  CS^npK  nisi  respectu 
loci  judicii,  quod  ibi  Dei  judicia  exerceant.'   (Ges.) 
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(4)  There  is  no  case  in  which  the  word  appears  from  the 
context  to  be  certainly  applied,  even  collectively,  to  super- 
human beings  external  to  the  Divine  Essence.  ^NuUiiB 
exstat  locus,'  says  Gesenius,  *in  quo  haec  significatio  vel 
necessaria  vel  prse  cseteris  apta  sit.*  In  Fs.  Ixxxii.  i,  the 
word  is  explained  by  verses  2  and  6  of  the  *  sons  of  Gk)d,' 
i.e.  judges ;  cf.  especially  verse  8.  Yet  in  Ps.  xcvii.  7,  the 
LXX,  Vulg.,  Syr.  translate  'angels';  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrases ^  the  worshippers  of  idols' ;  in  Fs.  cxxxviii.  i,  the 
LXX  and  Vulg.  render  'angels/  the  Chald.  'judges,'  the 
Syr.  'kings' ;  in  Ps.  viii.  2,  tiie  Chald.  too  renders  *  angels,' 
and  is  followed  by  Eashi,  Kimchi,  and  Abenezra  (who 
quotes  Elahin,  Dan.  ii.  11),  and  others.  It  is  possible  that 
tiie  earlier  Jewish  writers  had  a  traditional  knowledge  that 
DNI^K  might  be  taken  as  CD%n^tr^33,  Job  i.  6 ;  ii  i  ;  xxxviiL 
7,  and  D^in^a. 

(5)  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  remains  certain  that  Elohim 
is  nowhere  used  with  iJie  singular  of  any  except  Almighty 
God. 


NOTE  C,  ON  Lectubb  IV. 

On  our  Lord's  Temptation,  viewed  in  its  bearing 

upon  His  Person. 

The  history  of  our  Lord's  temptation  has  been  compared 
to  an  open  gateway,  through  which  Socinianism  may  enter 
at  will  to  take  possession  of  the  Gospel  History.  This  language 
proceeds  upon  a  mistaken  idea  of  what  our  Lord's  temptation 
really  was. 

A.  How  far  could  Jesus  Christ  be  '  tempted'  %  How  fiw 
could  any  suggestion  of  Satan  act  upon  His  Manhood  f 

I.  Here  we  must  distinguish  between 

(a)  Direct  temptation  to  moral  evil,  i.e.  an  appeal  to  a 
capacity  of  self-will  which  might  be  quickened  into 
active  disobedience  to  the  Will  of  God ;  and 

(/3)  What  may  be  termed  indirect  temptation;  that  is, 
an  appeal  to  instincts  'per  se  innocent,  as  belonging  to 
man  in  his  unfallen  state,  which  can  make  obedience 
wear  the  form  of  a  painful  effort  or  sacrifice. 
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~^ri3t,  according   to   the   hiBkiruuis   of  the 

ifatt.  i.  33.     That   this  word  is   used 

to  mean  '  God  it  with  ue,'  as  a  title  of 

Jehovah  niBai,'  appears   partly   from   the 

Isa.  is.  6,  partly  from  the  preceding  nirds 

with  reference  to  Jesus.     Mary's  Sod  ib 

lot    as   witneasing   to  a   Divine    Saviour 

nal  to  Himself  (ns  was  the  case  when  Joshua  bore 

'leing  Himself  God  the  Saviour. 

/)  -dhc  Biov,  St.  Luke  i.  35.  This  title  is  directly  con- 
nected with  our  Lord's  supernatural  Birth,  and  BO,  al- 
though applied  to  His  Manhood  (to  ymaiumi'),  yet 
implies  a  pre-ezistent  superhuman  Personality  in  Him. 

3.  This  Union  of  the  Divine  and  Human  Natures  in  Christ 
was  not  fatal  to  the  full  peri'ection  of  either.  In  particuhtr 
it  did  not  destroy  in  Christ's  Manhood  those  limitations  which 
belong  properly  to  creaturely  existence.  A  limitation  of  know- 
ledge in  Chriat's  Human  InteUigence  would  correspoud  to  a 
limitation  of  power  in  His  Human  Will. 

But  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  presence  of  anything  in 
Christ's  Manhood  that  could  contradict  however  slightly  the 
Bssence  of  the  Perfect  Moral  Being,  in  other  words,  the  Holi- 
nesB  of  God.  This  would  have  been  the  case  with  falsehood  in 
Christ's  Human  Intelligence,  or  with  any  secret  undevelojwd 
propensity  to  self-will,  that  is  (in  a  creature),  to  moral  evil,  in 
Cbnst's  Human  Will.  If  the  Incarnate  Christ  could  have  erred 
or  sinned,  the  Incarnation,  we  may  dare  to  say,  would  have 
been  a  phantom. 

The  connection  between  Christ's  Personal  Godhead,  and  the 
complete  sinlessness  of  Hin  Manhood  was  well  understood  by 
Christian  antiquity.  Thus  Tertullian :  '  Solus  homo  sine  pec- 
cato  Cbristus,  quia  et  Deus  Cbristue'  (De  An,  c.  13).  Thus  in 
the  synodical  letter  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  Paulus  of 
Samosata,  it  is  argued  that  tl  /ili  yap  {«  S  Xptari?  airros  6  tm  Oiot 
&.6yot,  oi*  ^tivaro  tcmu  owi/uipnp-ot.  OuAtir  yap  avafiapirjTot  *l  fifi 
tw   i  Xparris   at    <au   A  Ilnr^p    rov    Xpiorov,   itni    to  'Aywy    Hvii/ia 

(Labbe,  Cone.  i.  p.  853}.  So  St.  Augustine,  still  more  explicitly, 
teaches :  '  Ut  antem  Mediator  Dei  et  hominnm  homo  Christus 
JeeoB  non  faceret  propriam,  quia  Deo  adversa  est,  voluntatem, 
ago  eiat  t&ntiun  homo,  sed  Deus  et  homo :  per  quam  mirabilem 
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singularemque  gratiam  humana  in  illo  sine  peccato  ullo  poseet 
esse  natura.  Propter  hoc  ergb  ait,  Descendi  de  cobIo,  non  nt 
faciam  yoluntatem  meam,  sed  yoluntatem  ejus  qui  me  misit 
( Joh.  yi.  38) :  ut  ea  caussa  esset  tantae  obedientise  quae  omninb 
sin^  ullo  peccato  esset  hominis  quae  gerebat,  qui^  de  coelo  de- 
scenderat;  hoc  est,  non  tantum  homo,  yeriim  etiam  Deus  erat' 
(Contr.  Sermon.  Arianor.,  c.  yli.  c.  6).  Again,  *  Ista  natiyitas 
profectb  gratuita  conjunxit  in  unitate  personse  hominem  Deo, 
camem  Yerbo.  .  •  .  Neque  enim  metuendum  erat,  ne  isto  in- 
effabili  modo  in  unitatem  personse  k  Yerbo  Deo  natura  humana 
suscepta,  nullum  in  se  motum  malae  yoluntatis  admitteret'  (De 
Correp.  et  Grat.,  c.  xi.  n.  30).  Again^  he  giyes  as  a  reason  for 
the  Diyine  Incarnation,  'Ut  intelligant  homines  per  eandem 
gratiam  se  justificari  k  peccatis,  per  quam  feictum  est  at  homo 
Christus  nullum  habere  posset  peccatwm*  (Enchir.  ad  Lanr., 
c.  36,  n.  1 1  ;  compare  Ench.  c.  40.  See  also  the  passages  from 
St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Cyril  Alex.  qu.  by  Fetay.,  De  Incamat., 
lib.  xi.  c.  10,  §  6).  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia  was  anathematized 
at  the  Fifth  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  553, 
for  maintaining  among  other  things  that  our  Lord  was  xmh 
trdBoiv  yjrv^^rjs  Koi  rmv  r^f  <rapK6s  €7nBvfxiS>v  €PO)(\ovfJLcvov,  Koi  rmw 
X€ip6vciiv  Kara  fxiKpov  \a>pi(i6yLfvov^  koll  ovras  ck  TrpoTpofnjs  epyav 
p€\Tia>B€VTa,  Koi  €K  TToXiTfias  aftodfjLov  KaBicrravra  (Con.  Const.,  iL 
can.  xii. ;  Labbe,  y.  p.  575).  The  language  of  Theodorus  was 
felt  to  ignore  the  consequences  of  the  Personal  Union  of  the 
Two  Natures :  it  was  practically  Nestorianism. 

Our  Lord's  Manhood  then,  by  the  unique  conditions  of  its 
existence,  was  believed  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  any  pro- 
pensity to,  or  capacity  of,  sinftd  self-will.  When,  as  in  the 
temptation  on  the  mountain,  He  was  beset  by  solicitations 
to  evil  from  without.  He  met  them  at  once  in  a  manner  which 
shewed  that  no  element  of  His  Human  Nature  in  any  degree  re- 
sponded to  them.    For,  as  St.  Athanasius  says.  He  was  8ixa  trap- 

KiKcov  Bikr^poTdiv  KCii  \oyL(Tpci)V  avBpconlvcaVf  iv  cIkovi  KaivorqTOs  (Contr. 

Apollinar.,  lib.  ii.  c.  10).  The  sharpest  arrows  of  the  tempter 
struck  Him,  but,  like  darts  lighting  upon  a  hard  polished 
surface,  they  glanced  aside.  Moreover,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
Personal  Union  of  the  Two  Natures  in  our  Lord  involved,  at 
least,  the  sight  of  the  Beatific  Yision  by  our  Lord's  Humanity : 
and  if  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  blessed  as  sinning  while  they 
worship  around  the  throne,  much  less  can  we  conceive  it  in 
One  in  Whom  *  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.' 
Thus  to  any  direct  temptation  to  evil  He  was  simply  inaccessible, 
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to  Whom  alone  the  words  fully  belong,  '  I  have  set  God  always 
before  Me,  for  He  is  on  My  right  Hand,  therefore  I  shall  not 
fell.' 

4.  But  the  Personal  Union  of  our  Lord's  Manhood  with  His 
Gk>dhead  did  not  exempt  It  from  simple  human  instincts,  such 
as,  for  example,  a  shrinking  from  bodily  pain.  For,  *  As  Man's 
Will,  so  the  Will  of  Christ  hath  two  several  kinds  of  operation ; 
the  one  natural  or  necessary,  whereby  it  desireth  simply  what- 
soever is  good  in  itself,  and  shunneth  as  generally  all  things 
which  hurt ;  the  other  deliberate,  when  we  therefore  embrace 
things  as  good,  because  the  age  of  understanding  judgeth  them 
good  to  that  end  which  we  simply  desire. .  . .  These  different 
inclinations  of  the  will  considered,  the  reason  is  easy  how 
in  Christ  there  might  grow  desires,  seeming  but  being  not  in 
deed  opposite,  either  the  one  of  them  unto  the  other  or  either 
of  them  unto  the  Will  of  God '  (Hooker,  E.  P.  v.  48,  9 ;  cf. 
St.  John  xii.  27).  Upon  our  Lord's  Human  Will  in  its  inchoate 
or  rudimentary  stage  of  Desire,  uninformed  by  Beason,  an  ap- 
proaching trial  might  so  far  act,  as  a  temptation,  as,  for  instance, 
to  produce  a  wish  that  obedience  might  be  compatible  with 
escape  from  suffering.  But  it  could  not  produce,  even  for  one 
moment,  any  wish  to  be  free  from  the  law  of  obedience  itself; 
since  such  a  wish  could  only  exist  where  the  capacity  for  sinful 
self-will  was  not  absolutely  excluded.  The  utmost  that  tempta- 
tion could  do  with  our  Lord,  was  to  enhance  the  sacrificial  cha- 
racter of  obedience,  by  appealing  to  an  innocent  human  instinct 
which  ran  counter  to  its  actual  requirements. 

B.  This  statement  of  the  matter  will  perhaps  suggest  some 
questions. 

I.  Is  it  altogether  consistent  with  the  Scripture  language 
which  represents  our  Lord  as  Kara  navra  rols  adf X(^oir  SfwuoOtis 

(Heb.  ii.  17);  ^-S  irar^ipayAVOi  Kara  ndpra  Kaff  SyLOv&njra  (Heb.  iv. 
15)  ;  as  One  Who  tfioB^v  d<l>  t}v  enadf  rrju  vnoKofiv  (Heb.  V.  7)  ? 
Yes.  For  Holy  Scripture  qualifies  this  language  by  describing 

ELim  as  x»pis  dfiaprlas  (Heb.  iv.  15))    ^  oo-tof,  okokos,  dfiiavros, 

K€x<i>pia'ft€vos  dnb  r&v  duaprcaXav  (Heb.  vii.  26) ;  and  by  connect- 
ing His  manifestation  as  the  Saviour  with  the  entire  absence  of 
any  sinful  element  within  Himself:  €k€2vos  €(f>av€pci>6rf,  ha  ras  dfiap- 
rias  fffi&v  &pfff  Ka\  Afiafyria  ev  avra  ovk  tan  ( I  St.  John  iii.  5)*  1-^ 
is  clear  that  Holy  Scripture  denies  the  existence,  not  merely  of  any 
sinful  thinking  or  acting,  but  of  any  ultimate  roots  and  sources 
of  sin,  of  any  propensities  or  inclinations,  however  latent  and 
rudimentary,   towards   sin,   in   the   Licamate   Christ.      When 
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therefore  Scripture  speaks  of  His  perfect  assimilation  to  ii8» 
to  our  condition,  our  trials,  our  experiences,  this  language 
must  be  understood  of  physical  and  mental  pain  in  all  their 
forms.  It  cannot  be  understood  of  any  moral  assimilation; 
He  is,  according  to  Scripture,  the  absolutely  Sinless  One ;  we 
are,  by  nature,  corrupt. 

2.  'Is  this  account  consistent  with  the  exigencies  of  our 
Lord's  Redemptive  WorkV  Did  He  conquer  sin  for  us,  when 
His  victory  was  won  under  conditions  differing  from  our  own  % 

Certainly.  He  is  not  less  truly  representative  of  our  race, 
because  in  Him  it  has  recovered  its  perfection.  His  victory  is 
none  the  less  real  and  precious,  because,  morally  speaking,  it 
was  inevitable.  Nay,  this  perfect  internal  sinlessness,  which 
rendered  Christ  inaccessible  to  direct  temptation  to  evil,  was 
itself  essential  to  His  redemptive  relationship  to  the  human 
family.  It  accordingly  was  deliberately  secured  to  Him  by  His 
Virgin-Birth,  which  cut  off  the  entail  of  inward  corruption. 
He  could  not  have  been  the  Sinless  Victim,  offered  freely  for 
a  sinful  world,  dUaios  vnip  dbUav  (i  St.  Pet.  iii.  18),  unless 
He  had  been  thus  superior  to  the  moral  infirmities  of  His 
brethren. 

3.  But  does  not  such  an  account  impair  the  full  force  of  our 
Lord's  example  ? 

Certainly  an  example  is  in  a  sense  more  powerful  when 
it  is  set  by  one  who  is  under  exactly  the  same  moral  circum- 
stances as  ourselves.  And,  if  Christ  our  Lord  had  been  a 
sinner,  or  at  any  rate  had  bad  sinful  dispositions  within  Him, 
He  would  so  far  have  been  more  entirely  what  we  reaUy 
are ;  although  He  would  have  been  unable  to  redeem  us. 
If,  like  His  apostle,  He  had  beheld  'another  law  in  His 
members  warring  against  the  law  of  His  mind,*  He  would 
have  come  not  in  *the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,'  but  in  flesh 
that  was  actually  sinful,  and  so  exactly  like  our  own.  But 
then  He  took  our  nature  upon  Him,  precisely  in  order  to 
expel  sin  altogether  from  it,  and  thus  to  shew  us  of  what  it  was 
capable,  by  shewing  us  Himself.  The  absence  of  an  absolute 
identity  of  moral  circumstances  between  Him  and  ourselves,  is 
more  than  compensated  by  our  possession  of  what  else  we  could 
not  have  had,  a  Perfect  Model  of  Humanity.  We  gain  in  the 
perfection  of  the  Moral  Ideal  thus  placed  before  us,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  perfection  of  the  Mediator  between  God  and 
Man,  more  than  we  can  lose  in  moral  vigour,  upon  discovering 
that  His  obedience  was  wrought  out  in  a  Nature  unlike  our 
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own  in  the  one  point  of  absolute  purity.  And  by  His  grace, 
we  ourselves  are  supematuralized,  and  '  can  do  all  things.' 

4.  But  does  not  such  an  account  reflect  upon  the  moral 
greatness  of  our  Lord  %  Is  not  an  obedience  ^  which  could  not 
but  be,'  less  noble  than  an  obedience  which  triumphs  over 
pronounced  disinclination  to  obey)  In  other  words,  does  not 
this  account  practically  deny  Christ's  moral  liberty  ? 

No.  The  highest  liberty  does  not  imply  the  moral  capacity 
of  doing  wrong.  God  is  the  one  perfectly  free  Being ;  yet  God 
cannot  sin.  The  free  movement  of  a  moral  being,  who  has  not 
fallen,  is  not  an  oscillation  between  sin  and  moral  truth;  it 
is  a  steady  adherence  to  moral  truth.  To  God  sin  is  im- 
possible. To  created  natures  sin  is  not  impossible;  but  it 
is  always,  at  first,  a  violation  of  the  law  of  their  being;  they 
must  do  violence  to  themselves  in  order  to  sin.  So  it  was  in 
Eden ;  so  it  is,  in  its  degree,  with  the  first  lie  a  man  tells  now. 
Oui  Lord's  inaccessibility  to  sin  was  the  proof  and  glory  of  His 
Moral  Perfection.  *  Nonne  de  Spiritu  Sancto  et  Virgine  MariS 
Dei  Filius  unicus  natus  est,  non  camis  concupiscentia  sed 
singulari  Dei  munere  %  Numquid  metuendum  fait,  ne  accedente 
setate  homo  ille  libero  peccaret  arbitrio  ?  An  ideo  in  illo  non 
libera  voluntas  erat ;  ac  non  tantb  magis  erat,  quantb  magis 
peccato  servire  non  poterat?'  (S.  Aug.,  De  Preedestinatione 
Sanctorum,  c.  15,  n.  30.) 

The  real  temptation  of  a  sinless  Christ  is  not  less  precious 
to  us  than  the  temptation  of  a  Christ  who  could  have  sinned, 
would  be.  It  forms  a  much  truer  and  more  perfect  contrast  to 
the  failure  of  our  first  parent.  It  occupies  a  chief  place  in  that 
long  series  of  acts  of  condescension  which  begins  with  the 
Nativity,  and  which  ends  on  the  Cross.  It  is  a  lesson  for  all 
times  as  to  the  true  method  of  resisting  the  tempter.  Finally, 
it  is  the  source  of  that  strength  whereby  all  later  victories  over 
Satan  have  been  won :  Christ,  the  sinless  One,  has  conquered 
the  enemy  in  His  sin-stained  members.  *  By  Thy  Temptation, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us.' 

NOTE  D,  ON  Lectubb  IV. 

On  *  Moral '  explanations  of  the  Unity  of  the  Father 

and  the  Son. 

Beferring  to  a  passage  which  is  often  quoted  to  destroy  the 
dogmatic  significance  of  St.  John  x.  30,  Professor  Bright  has  well 
observed  that  Hhe  comparison  in  St.  John  xvii.  21,  and  the 
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unity  of  ChnBtians  with  each  other  in  the  Son  has  sometimes 
been  abused  in  the  interests  of  heresy.'  '  The  second  unity,'  it 
has  been  said,  *  is  simply  moral ;  therefore  the  first  is  so.'  But 
the  second  is  not  simply  moral ;  it  is,  in  its  basis,  essential,  for 
we  are  members  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His  bones ;  it 
is  the  mysterious  incorporation  into  His  Sacred  Manhood  which 
causes  the  oneness  of  affections  and  of  will.  Thus  also  in  the 
higher  sphere,  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  in  purpose, 
because  They  are  consubstantial.  '  Those,'  says  Olshausen  on 
St.  John  X.  30,  *  who  would  entertain  the  hypothesis — at  once 
Arian,  Socinian,  and  Rationalistic — ^that  h  fhm  refers  only  to 
unity  of  will,  not  of  nature,  should  not  forget  that  true  unity  of 
will  without  unity  of  nature  is  something  inconceivable.  Hence, 
if  Christ  speaks  of  unity  of  will  between  Himself  and  His 
people,  this  can  subsist  only  so  far  as  such  unity  of  will  has 
been  rendered  possible  to  them  by  a  previous  communication 
of  His  nature'  (Eighteen  Sermons  of  St.  Leo,  p.  132). 


NOTE   E,  ON   Lectukb  IV. 
The  Theory  of  Hallucination. 

It  is  said,  apparently  on  good  authority,  that  the  language  in 
which  our  Lord  assei-ts  His  claims  u])on  mankind  is  among  the 
modern  Jews  often  attributed  to  hallucination.  The  old  re- 
proach '  Thou  hast  a  devil,'  becomes  in  our  day  a  theory  that  in 
the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  '  fanatical  enthusiasm  reached  a  point, 
at  which  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  mental  aberration.' 

As  the  Gospels  are  the  only  source  of  the  knowledge  which 
we  possess  about  our  Lord,  we  cannot  discuss  such  a  question 
as  that  before  us,  without  referring  to  them.  And  surely  the 
impression  which  they  leave  on  minds  of  very  different  character 
and  sympathies  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  criticism.  Channing, 
who  represents  the  most  thoughtful  elements  of  American 
Socinianism,  has  already  been  quoted.  Dr.  John  Young  observes 
that,  *  If  the  origin  of  our  Lord's  language  about  Himself  was 
enthusiasm  at  all,  it  must  have  been  the  very  insanity  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  His  grave  and  meek  life  decisively  forbids  this 
supposition.  There  was  nothing  either  in  His  sayings  or  doings 
incoherent,  contradictory,  wild.  Both  manifested  entire  sell- 
possession  and  the  calmest  wisdom  *.'      With  the  judgment  of 

*  The  Christ  of  History,  p.  ao8»  ed.  1869. 
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this  cool-headed  Scotchman,  we  may  compare  the  language  of  a 
typical  French  Protestant :  *  D'ou  vient  ce  calme  auguste  dont 
sont  empreints  ses  discours  et  qui  fait  dire  en  T^coutant :  O'est 
le  maitre  %  N'est-ce  pas  de  la  possession  parfaite  de  lui-m^me, 
de  sa  s^r^nit^  constante  et  de  Tharmonie  de  tout  son  ^tre. 
Bien  dans  son  enseignement  ne  rappelle  Texaltation  ou  Texci- 
tation  extraordinaire  du  sentiment,  parce  qu'il  n'est  jamais 
hors  de  lui  ou  au-dessus  de  lui-m^me ;  la  vie  en  Dieu  n'est  pas 
pour  lui  un  ^tat  exceptionnel,  un  ravissement  d'esprit,  un 
Bommet  rarement  atteint  oil  Taurait  enlev^  I'inspiration  extra- 
ordinaire d'une  heure  favoris^e ;  c'est  sa  condition  habituelle  : 
aussi  ne  se  revMe-t-elle  pas  comme  chez  le  proph^te  par  ces  mots 
brulantSy  par  ces  m^taphores  hardies  qui  traversent  le  discours 
comme  des  Eclairs ;  elle  se  manifeste  comme  une  lumi^re  douce 
et  yive  qui  ^mane  d'un  foyer  toi;gours  6gal  h,  lui-meme  V 

^  *  J^tuEhChrist,  Son  temps,  Sa  vie.  Son  oeuvre/  par  E.  de  Pressena^, 
Paris,  Meyrueis,  pp.  355,  356. 

NOTE  F,  ON  Lectukb  V. 

*  The  Presbyter  John '  and  the  Apostle. 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  attri- 
buted to  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  present  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament  % 

I.  The  existence  of  a  *  Presbyter  John,*  a  contemporary  of  the 
Apostle,  depends  on  the  following  evidence  : — 

(i.)  Papias  in  Eus.  iii.  39  names  him  with  Aristion  separately 
from  St.  John,  as  a  disciple  of  the  Lord.  Eusebius  adds 
that  this  confirms  the  report  of  (a)  two  Johns  in  Asia  who 
had  been  in  close  relations  with  our  Lord,  (^)  two  tombs 
at  Ephesus  both  bearing  the  name  of  John. 

(ii.)  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  Eus.  vii.  25,  ascribes  the 
authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  to  *the  Presbyter  John,' 
as  Eusebius  himself  was  inclined  to  do.  Dionysius  repeats 
the  story  of  the  two  tombs. 

(iii.)  According  to  the  *  Apostolical  Constitutions'  (vii.  47)  a 
second  John  was  made  Bishop  of  Ephesus  by  the  Apostle 
St.  John. 

(iv.)  St.  Jerome  (Catal.  Script,  c.  9  and  18)  makes  a  state- 
ment to  the  same  effect :  he  says  that  John  the  Presbyter's 
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tomb  is  still  shewn  at  Ephesus,  although  some  maintained 
that  both  tombs  were  memorials  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist. 

Dr.  Dollinger  admits  that  the  Presbyter  John  lived  as  a  con- 
temporary of  the  Evangelist,  and  that  his  grave  could  be  seen  at 
Ephesus  next  to  St.  John's.  (First  Age  of  the  Church,  p.  113, 
Eng.  trans.,  2nd  edit.) 

II.  But  this  admission  would  not  necessarily  involve  the 
further  admission  that  the  Presbyter  John  was  the  author  of 
the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  ascribed  to  the  Apostle.  All 
that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Presbyter's  authorship  is 
stated  by  Ebrard  (Einleitung) ;  the  ordinary  belief  being  de- 
fended by  Liicke,  Huther,  Wordsworth,  Alford  and  Westcott 
Among  reasons  for  it  are  the  following : — 

i.  jTAe  argument  from  style.  The  differences  upon  which 
Ebrard  lays  such  stress  may  fairly  be  accounted  for  by  the 
distinct  character  and  object  of  the  two  Epistles ;  while  their 
general  type  of  language  and  thought  is  nnmistakeably  Johan- 
nean.  Bretschneider  denied  that  the  Apostle  had  written  any 
one  of  the  three  Epistles.  Yet  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  all  three  had  been  written  by  a  single  author. 

ii.    Chv/rch-tradition, 

(a)  The  great  authority,  in  this  matter  especially,  of  St.  Ire- 
nseus ;  Hser.  i.  16.  3;  iii.  16.  8.  (See  Alford.)  Neither 
St.  Irenseus  nor  Polycrates  had  ever  heard,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  the  Presbyter  John,  which  shews  at  least  that 
he  cannot  have  been  an  eminent  person  in  the  Church. 

(iS)  That  of  Clement  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (see 
Alford);  Aurelius,  quoted  by  St.  Cyprian  in  Cone. 
Carth.  ;  St.  Jerome,  cf.  Ep.  2  ad  Paulinum,  Ep.  ad 
Evagrium. 

(y)  On  the  other  hand,  Origan  was  doubtful  about  the 
authorship  as  about  many  other  things.  (Eus.  vi.  25.) 
The  two  Epistles  are  not  even  mentioned  by  Teiiullian 
or  Theodoret.  They  were  rejected,  together  with  the 
other  Catholic  Epistles,  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

ip)  The  late  reception  of  the  two  Epistles  into  the  canon 
of  so  many  Churches  may  be  accounted  for,  according 
to  Ebrard,  by  (i)  their  private  character;  (2)  the  fact 
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that  one  was  addressed  to  a  woman ;  (3)  the  amount 
of  matter  in  them  common  to  the  first  Epistle  (1).  The 
verdict  of  the  Muratorian  Fragm.  is  douhtfiil.  The 
Peschito  probably  did  not  contain  either.  Eusebius 
reckons  them  among  the  Antilegomena ;  yet  his  own 
opinion  appears  in  Dem.  Ev.  iii.  5.     (See  Alford.) 

iii.  Nothing  against  the  apostolic  authorship  can  be  inferred 
from  the  title  6  npio-^vrfpos.  St.  Paul  calls  himself  6  irpea-fivrrfs 
(Philem.  9),  and  St.  Peter  6  avfjurp^a-^vrtpos  (i  Pet.  v.  i). 
Probably  *  the  Presbyter '  John  did  not  assume  the  title  until 
after  the  death  of  the  Apostle.  St.  John  may  have  used  it 
in  his  private  correspondence,  either  to  hint  at  his  age,  or  as 
a  formal  title  the  force  of  which  was  at  once  recognized  and 
admitted.  Surely  the  Presbyter  would  have  added  to  6  n-pccr- 
fivTfpoSf  his  name  'ladwrjs.  An  Apostle  could  afford  to  omit 
his  name.  The  authority  too,  of  which  the  writer  of  the  third 
Epistle  is  conscious  in  his  reference  to  Diotrephes,  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  of  a  non-apostolical  authorship. 

NOTE  G,  ON  Lbctubb  VH. 

The  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  as  prescribed  by  the  Authorized 

Services  of  the  Church  of  England. 

A.  In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  *  Times,'  dated  August  9, 
and  published  in  that  journal  on  September  26,  1866,  Dr.Colenso 
writes  as  follows : — 

'I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  out  of  180  collects 
and  prayers  contained  in  the  Prayer-book,  only  three  or  four  at 
most  are  addressed  to  our  Lord,  the  others  being  all  addressed 
through  Christ  to  Almighty  God.  I  have  said  that  there  are 
also  ejaculations  in  the  Litany  and  elsewhere  addressed  to 
Christ.  But  I  have  shewn  that  the  whole  spirit  and  the  general 
practice  of  our  Liturgy  manifestly  tend  to  discourage  such  wor- 
ship and  prayer,  instead  of  making  it  the  "  foundation-stone  " 
of  common  worship.' 

*  It  appears,'  Dr.  Colenso  further  obsei-ves,  '  that  the  practice 

in  question   is   not   based   on   any  Scriptural   or   Apostolical 

authority,  but  is  the  development  of  a  later  age,  and  has  very 

greatly  increased  within   the  Church  of  England  during  the 

last  century,  beyond  what  (as  the  Prayer-book  shews)  was  the 

rule   at   the  time   of  the  Refonnation — chiefly,  as  I  believe, 

through  the  use  of  unauthorized  hymns.' 
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1.  Now  here  it  is  to  be  obserred,  first  of  all,  that  prayer  to 
our  Lord  is  either  right  or  wrong.  If  it  is  right,  if  Jesus  Christ 
does  indeed  hear  and  answer  prayer,  and  prayer  to  Him  is 
agreeable  to  the  Divine  Will,  then  three  or  four  hundred  collects 
addressed  to  ELim  (supposing  the  use  of  them  not  to  imply  a 
lack  of  devotion  to  the  Eternal  Father  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit) 
are  quite  as  justifiable  as  three  or  four.  If  such  prayer  is  wrong, 
if  Jesus  Christ  does  not  hear  it,  and  it  is  opposed  to  the  real 
Will  of  Gk>d,  then  a  single  ejaculation,  a  single  Christe  Eleison, 
carries  with  it  the  whole  weight  of  a  wrongful  act  of  worship, 
and  is  immoral,  as  involving  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  God. 

Dr.  Colenso  says  that  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ  is  '  not  based  on 
Scriptural  or  Apostolical  authority,  but  is  the  development  of  a 
later  age.'  He  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  *  development '  is  a 
sufficient  justification  of  a  Christian  doctrine  or  practice ;  since 
he  is  assigning  a  reason  for  the  discouragement  which  he  feels 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  offer  to  the  practice  of  prayer  to  our  Lord. 
But,  if  his  reason  be  valid,  ought  it  not  to  make  any  one  such 
prayer  utterly  out  of  the  question  1  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
the  principle  upon  which,  after  admitting  that  'three  or  four 
Collects'  in  the  Prayer-book  art  addressed  to  our  Lord,  Dr. 
Colenso  adds,  *  I  am  prepared  to  use  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  it  stands.' 

To  a  clear  mind,  unembaiTassed  by  the  difficulties  of  an  unten- 
able position,  this  painful  inconsistency  would  be  impossible. 
Either  Jesus  Christ  is  God  or  He  is  not ;  there  is  no  third 
alternative.  If  He  is  God,  then  natural  piety  makes  prayer  to 
Him  inevitable :  to  call  Him  God  is  to  call  Him  adorable. 
If  He  is  not  God,  then  one-tenth  part  of  the  worship  which 
the  Church  of  England  in  her  authorized  formularies  offers  to 
Him  is  just  as  idolatrous  as  a  hundred  litanies,  such  as  ours, 
would  be.  Dr.  Colenso  would  not  explain  his  use  of  *  Christ, 
have  mercy  upon  us  *  as  Roman  Catholics  explain  an  *  Ora  pro 
nobis.*  If  one  such  '  ejaculation  *  is  right,  then  prayer  to  our 
Lord  for  an  hour  together  is  right  also.  In  short,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  more  or  fewer  prayers  to  Christ ;  the  question  is. 
Can  we  lightly  worship  Him  at  all  ] 

2.  Dr.  Colenso  maintains  that  'the  whole  spirit  and  the 
general  practice  of  our  Liturgy  manifestly  tend  to  discourage  * 
prayer  to  our  Lord. 

What  is  meant  by  the  *  whole  spirit '  of  our  Liturgy  ?  If  this 
expression  is  intended  to  describe  some  sublimated  essence, 
altogether  distinct  from  the  actual  words  of  the  Prayer-book, 
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it  is  of  course  very  difl&cult  to  say  what  it  may  or  may  not 
*  tend '  to  *  discourage/  But  if  the  *  whole  spirit  *  of  a  document 
be  its  intellectual  drift  and  purpose  as  gathered  from  its  actual 
words,  and  from  the  history  of  its  formation,  then  we  may  say 
that  Dr.  Colenso's  assertion  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

(a)  The  devotional  addresses  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alont 
in  the  Church  Service  are  as  follows  : — 


Daily  Service,  Morning  and  Evening-^ 

Verses  of  the  Te  Deum  . 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us ' 
Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom       • 

Litany — 

Invocation,  *  0  God  the  Son  *  • 

*  Remember  not,  Lord '  . 
Deprecations         «         •         • 
Obsecrations 

« In  all  time  of  our  tribulation ' 
Petitions       .... 

*  Son  of  God,  we  beseech  Thee,'  etc 
« O  Lamb  of  God,  That,'  etc.  . 

*  O  Christ,  hear  us ' 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us ' 
Preces,  *  From  our  enemies '  . 
Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom        • 

Collects — 

Third  Sunday  in  Advent  •  •  • 
St.  Stephen's  Day .  •  •  •  t 
First  Sunday  in  Lent     •         •         •         • 

Communion  Office^ 

Of  the  three  parts  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis 

Solemnization  of  Matrimony — 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us  *  •         • 

Visitation  of  the  Sick — 

*  Eemember  not,  Lord  *  .         •         .         • 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us ' 

*  O  Saviour  of  the  world.  Who  by  Thy  Cross  * 
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Burial  of  the  Dead — 

*  In  the  midst  of  life,'  etc. 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us ' 

•  •         • 

•  •         • 

I 
I 

Churehing  of  Women — 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us  * 

•         •         • 

I 

Commtnation — 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us ' 

•         •         • 

I 

Prayers  to  be  used  at  Sea — 

'  0  blessed  Saviour,  That  didst 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us  * 

*  0  Christ,  hear  us '        .         • 

save  *      .         . 

•  •         • 

•  •         • 

I 
I 

I 
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(3)  Devotional  addresses  to  our  Lord  conjointly  with  the 
Eternal  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  :— 

Daily  Morning  and  JSvening  ServiceSy  not  including 

the  Psalms — Gloria  Patri  at  least       •         ♦  6 

Athanasian  Creed — Gloria  Patri    .         •         •         •  i 

Litany — 

*  O  Holy,  Blessed,  and  Glorious  Trinity  *  .  I 

Gloria  Patri  ...•••  i 

Collect  for  Trinity  Sunday     •         •         •         •         •  i 

Commimion  Office — 

Preface  for  Trinity  Sunday     •         .         •         •  i 

Ter  Sanctus i 

Matmmony — Gloria  Patri     .         •         •         .  .  i 

Visitation  of  tJie  Sick — Gloria  Patri         .         •         .  i 

Bunal  of  the  Dead — Gloria  Patri  at  least       ,         .  i 

Churching  of  Women — Gloria  Patri       ...  i 

Comminution — Gloria  Patri  .         .         •         ,         ,  1 
Psalter — Gloria  Patri    .         •         •         ^         .         ,171 

Prayers  to  be  used  at  Sea — 

Gloria  Patri .......  4 

« God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,' etc.        .         .  i 
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Besides  this,  there  are  at  the  end  of  Collects  seven  ascriptions 
of  Glory,  addressed  to  Christ  onr  Lord  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  one  Collect  (Ordering  of  Deacons)  such  an 
ascription  is  addressed  to  Christ  alone. 

(y)  It  should  further  be  added,  that  in  each  of  the  Ordina- 
tion Services  the  whole  of  that  large  part  of  the  Litany  which 
is  addressed  to  our  Lord  is  repeated,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom;  while  in  the  Doxology,  twice 
repeated,  at  the  end  of  the  Veni  Creator,  Christ  is  praised  with 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nor  should  the  solemn  Bene- 
dictions in  the  name  of  the  Three  Blessed  Persons  which  occur 
in  the  Communion,  the  Confirmation,  and  the  Marriage  Services, 
be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  devotional  attitude  of  the  Church 
towards  our  Lord.  For  a  view  of  the  real  amount  of  change 
in  the  Prayer-book  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  expel 
from  it  the  worship  of  our  Lord,  see  *  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England  adapted  for  general  use  in 
other  Protestant  Churches' ;  London,  William  Pickering,  1852. 
This  compilation  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  Socinian, 
as  those  Protestant  Dissenters  who  believe  in  the  Godhead  of 
our  Lord  would  regard  most  of  its  '  adaptations '  as  shocking 
to  their  dearest  convictions. 

(d)  Of  the  Collects  for  Sundays  or  Holy-days  now  addressed 
to  the  Father,  only  two  (those  for  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent 
and  Sunday  after  Ascension)  were,  in  the  old  Eitual,  prayers  to 
Christ.  Yet  of  these,  it  happens  that  the  former  was,  in  its 
original  form,  as  it  stood  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Father  (Muratori,  Lit.  Eom.  L  680) :  and  the 
latter  was  not  originally  a  Collect,  but  an  antiphon  for  the  second 
vespers  of  the  Ascension,  which  Ven.  Bede  sang  shortly  before 
luB  death.  Another  prayer,  beginning  *  Hear  us,'  in  the  Visita- 
tion Office,  was  a  prayer  to  our  Lord  until  1661.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  the  three  Collects  now  addressed  to  our  Lord,  that  for 
the  First  Sunday  in  Lent  dates  from  1549,  that  for  the  Third 
Sunday  in  Advent  from  1661,  while  that  for  St.  Stephen's  Day, 
originsdly  a  prayer  to  the  Father,  became  a  prayer  to  the  Son 
in  1549,  and  was  enlarged  and  intensified,  as  such,  in  1661. 
The  Office  for  Use  at  Sea,  containing  prayers  to  Christ,  also 
belongs  to  1661. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  spirit  of  the  Refonners  of  the 
sixteenth  century  on  this  subject,  two  facts  should  be  noted : 

I.  Prayers  to  our  Lord  abound  in  the  semi-authorized  Primers 
which  were  put  out  at  that  period.      In  Edward  the  Sixth's 
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Primer  of  1553  there  are  Bixteen.  In  Elizabeth's  Primer  of 
1559  there  are  twenty-two.  In  one  portion  of  the  Preces  Pri- 
vatsB  of  1 564  there  are  twenty-one.  In  the  *  Christian  Prayers ' 
of  1578  there  are  fifty-five. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  from  all  of  these  manuals,  as  from  the 
public  services  of  the  Church,  all  addresses  to  any  created  being 
were  rigorously  excluded.  And  one  effect  of  the  expulsion  of 
antiphons  and  h3nnns  addressed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  other 
Saints  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  been  to 
throw  the  praises,  prayers,  and  adorations,  which  the  Church  of 
England  publicly  addresses  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  into  a 
sharper  prominence  than  belonged  to  such  prayers  in  pre- 
Reformation  times,  or  than  belongs  to  them  now  in  the  Church 
of  Home. 

The  old  Puritanism  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from 
the  discouragement  of  prayer  to  our  Lord.  Witness  the  speech 
of  Sir  E.  Dering  in  the  Long  Parliament  of  1 641,  after  an  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  forbidding  men  to  bow  at  the  Name 
of  Jesus : — 

'  Was  it  ever  heard  before,  that  any  men  of  any  religion,  in 
any  age,  did  ever  cut  short  or  abridge  any  worship,  upon  any 
occasion,  to  their  God  1  Take  heed.  Sir,  and  let  us  all  take  heed, 
whither  we  are  going.  If  Christ  be  Jesus,  if  Jesus  be  God,  aU 
reverence,  exterior  as  well  as  interior,  is  too  little  for  Him. 
I  hope  we  are  not  going  up  the  back  stairs  to  Socinianisml* 
(Southey,  Book  of  the  Church,  p.  462.) 

*  *  «  *  « 

B.  The  worship  of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the  Litany  has  lately 
been  explained  by  a  very  popular  and  accomplished  writer*, 
upon  principles,  which,  if  they  could  be  admitted,  would  deny  to 
it  the  significance  assigned  to  it  in  these  Lectures.  After  com- 
menting on  the  historical  origin  of  Litany-woi'ship  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  on  the  compilation  of  our  own  Litany  at  the 
Reformation,  Dean  Stanley  observes  that  the  Litany  forms  the 
most  remarkable  exception  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
Church,  in  respect  of  addressing  prayers  to  God  the  Father. 
The  Dean  then  proceeds  : — 

*  It  is  not  perhaps  certain  that  all  the  petitions  are  addressed 
to  Christ  our  Saviour  ^ ;  but,  at  any  rate,  a  large  portion  are  so 

*  'The  Litany/  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  In  'Good  Words'  for  July, 
1868,  p.  423. 

*>  'We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  0  Lord,'  is  in  the  older  Litanies  addressed 
to  God  (Martene,  iii.  52),  and  so  it  would  seem  to  be  in  some  of  the  petitions 
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addressed.  It  stands  in  this  respect  almost  isolated  amidst  the 
rest  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Now,  what  is  the  reason — ^what  is 
the  defence  for  this!  Many  excellent  persons  have  at  times 
felt  a  scruple  at  such  a  deviation  from  the  precepts  of  Scripture 
and  from  the  practice  of  ancient  Christendom.  What  are  we 
to  say  to  explain  it  I  The  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
original  circumstances  under  which  the  litany  was  introduced. 
When  the  soul  is  overwhelmed  with  difficulties  and  distresses, 
like  those  which  caused  the  French  Christians  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury to  utter  their  piteous  supplications  to  God — ^it  seems  to 
be  placed  in  a  different  posture  from  that  of  common  life.  The 
invisible  world  is  brought  much  nearer — ^the  language,  the 
feelings  of  the  heart  become  more  impassioned,  more  vehement, 
more  urgent.  The  inhabitants,  so  to  speak,  of  the  world  of 
spirits  seem  to  become  present  to  our  spirits;  the  words  of 
common  intercourse  seem  unequal  to  convey  the  thoughts  which 
are  labouring  to  express  themselves.  As  in  poetry,  so  in  sorrow, 
and  for  a  similar  reason,  our  ordinary  forms  of  speech  are 
changed.  So  it  was  in  the  two  exceptions  which  occur  in  the 
New  Testament.  When  Stephen  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies,  and  no  help  for  him  lefb  on  earth,  then  '*  the  heavens 
were  opened;  and  he  saw  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,"  and  thus  seeing  Him,  he  addressed  his 
petition  straight  to  Him — "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit, — ^Lord, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge."  When  St.  Paul  was  deeply 
oppressed  by  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  then  again  his  Lord  ap- 
peared to  him  (we  know  not  how),  and  then  to  Him,  present 
to  the  eye  whether  of  the  body  or  the  spirit  (as  on  the  road  to 
Damascus),  the  Apostle  addressed  the  threefold  supplication, 
"  Let  this  depart  from  me,"  and  the  answer,  in  like  manner,  to 
the  ear  of  the  body  or  spirit,  was  direct — "  My  grace  is  suffi- 
cient for  thee."  So  is  it  in  the  Litany.  Those  who  wrote  it, 
and  we  who  use  it,  stand  for  the  moment  in  the  place  of  Stephen 
and  PauL  We  knock,  as  it  were,  more  earnestly  at  the  gates 
of  heaven — ^we  "  thrice  beseech  the  Lord  "• — and  the  veil  is  for 
a  moment  withdrawn,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  there  standing  to 
receive  our  prayer.  Li  that  rude  time,  when  the  Litany  was 
first  introduced,  they  who  used  it  would  fain  have  drawn  back 
the  veil  further  still.  It  was  in  the  Litanies  of  the  Middle 
Ages  that  we  first  find  the  invocations  not  only  of  Christ  our 

in  the  English  Litany.  But  perhaps  the  most  natural  interpretation  is  to 
regard  the  whole  as  addressed  to  Christ."  Note  by  Dean  Stanley  in  'Good 
Worda* 
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Saviour,  but  of  those  earthly  saints  who  have  departed  with 
Him  into  that  other  world.  These  we  have  now,  with  a  wise 
caution,  ceased  to  address.  But  the  feeling  which  induced 
men  to  call  upon  them  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  runs 
through  this  exceptional  service ;  namely,  the  endeavour,  under 
the  pressure  of  strong  emotion  and  heavy  calamity,  to  bring 
ourselves  more  nearly  into  the  presence  of  the  Invisible.  Christ 
and  the  saints  at  such  times  seemed  to  come  out  like  stars, 
which  in  the  daylight  cannot  be  seen,  but  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  were  visible.  The  saints,  like  falling  stars  or  passing 
meteors,  have  again  receded  into  the  darkness.  We  by  increased 
reflection  have  been  brought  to  feel  that  of  them  and  of  their 
state  we  know  not  enough  to  justify  this  invocation  of  their 
help.  But  Christ,  the  Lord  and  Kuig  of  the  Saints,  still  re- 
mains— ^the  Bright  and  Morning  Star,  more  visible  than  all  the 
rest,  more  bright  and  more  cheering,  as  the  darkness  of  the 
night  becomes  deeper,  as  the  cold  becomes  more  and  more  chilL 

*  We  justly  acquiesce  in  the  practice  of  our  Eeformed  Church, 
which  has  excluded  those  lesser  mediators.  But  this  one 
remarkable  exception  of  the  Litany  in  favour  of  addressing  our 
prayers  to  the  one  great  Divine  Mediator  may  be  surely  allowed, 
if  we  remember  that  it  is  an  exception,  and  understand  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  made.  Li  the  rest  of  the  Prayer  Book 
we  follow  the  ancient  rule,  and  our  Saviour's  express  command, 
by  addressing  our  Father  only.  Here  in  the  Litany,  when  we 
express  our  most  urgent  needs,  we  may  well  deviate  from  that 
general  rule,  and  invite  the  ever-present  aid  of  Jesus  Christ,  at 
once  the  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God<^.' 

I.  Now,  first  of  all,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  any  'defence' 
or  *  explanation '  of  the  worship  of  our  Lord  in  the  Litany 
ought  to  be  required  by  any  person  who  sincerely  believes  in 
Christ's  Godhead  ;  while  as  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  it,  the 
Dean's  explanation  does  not  touch  the  real  point  of  their  objec- 
tion. If  '  many  excellent  persons  have  at  times  felt  a  scruple 
at  such  a  deviation  from  the  precepts  of  Scripture  and  from  the 
practice  of  ancient  Christendom,'  they  ought  to  have  been  told 
that  their  scruple  was  based  on  a  misapprehension.  As  to 
Scripture,  every  precept  in  the  Gospel  on  the  subject  is  in  har- 
mony with  and  governed  by  the  primal  law :  *  Thou  shalt  wor- 
ship the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.'  This 
precept  is  at  once    positive   and    negative :    it  prescribes   the 

c  'Good  Words,'  p.  433. 
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adoration  of  God,  and  it  excludes  the  adoration  of  beings  ex- 
ternal to  the  Godhead.  The  one  practical  question  then  is  whether 
Jesus  Christ  is  internal  to  the  Divine  Essence,  or  a  created 
being  outside  It.  If  the  former,  then  not  merely  may  we  adore 
Him :  we  must.  If  the  latter,  then  no  poetry,  no  feeling,  can 
relax  the  rule:  we  dare  not.  If  Christ  is  God,  the  Litany 
does  not  require  an  apology.  If  He  is  only  a  creature,  it  does 
not  admit  of  one* 

And  as  concerns  Hhe  practice  of  the  ancient  Church'  the 
scruple  in  question  is  very  unnecessary.  Certainly,  in  the 
greatest  public  act  of  Christian  worship,  i^e  Eucharist,  the  rule 
was,  as  defined  at  Carthage,  to  address  prayer  to  the  Father. 
This  rule  however  resulted  from  the  specific  belief  of  the  ancient 
Church  respecting  the  Eucharist,  namely,  that  it  was  a  sacrificial 
presentation  of  Christ,  once  for  all  sacrificed  on  Calvary,  to  the 
Eternal  Father.  The  rule  did  not  govern  ancient  Christian 
practice  in  respect  of  non-Eucharistic  prayer.  The  Litanies  of 
the  fifth  century  did  but  repeat  and  expand  devotions  which 
had  long  been  ancient  and  popular;  such  as  were  the  Kyrie 
Eleison  and  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis; — ^both  of  them  containing 
prayers  to  Christ  our  Lord,  and  both  ultimately  finding  their 
way  into  the  Eucharistic  Service.  Prayer  to  our  Lord  had  long 
been  the  natural  resource  of  the  Christian  soul.  Not  to  repeat 
examples  which  have  been  cited  in  the  text  of  these  lectures,  let 
two  be  instanced  which  shew  that  prayer  to  Christ  did  not  first 
become  popular  in  the  ancient  Church,  when,  under  the  pressure 
of  public  calamities,  Bishop  Mamertus  instituted  Litanies  in  the 
diocese  of  Yienne.  Such  prayer  was  already  the  common  and 
ancient  practice  of  Christendom.  A  century  earlier  St.  Athan- 
asius  is  vindicating  his  loyalty  to  Constantius:  *I  had  only 
to  say,*  he  observes,  *Let  us  pray  for  the  safety  of  the  most 
religious  Emperor,  Constantius  Augustus;  and  all  the  people 
immediately  cried  with  one  voice,  "O  Christ,  send  Thy  help 
to  Constantius."  And  they  continued  praying  for  some  time.' 
(Apol.  ad  Constant.  §  10.)  Again,  St.  Augustine  is  describing  a 
spontaneous  burst  of  fervid  prayer  from  the  Christian  multitude 
— They  exclaimed,  ^Exaudi  CSiriste,  Augustine  vita:'  and  he 
adds — *  dictum  est  sexties  decies.'  (Ep.  213.)  These  great  fathers 
would  no  more  have  thought  that  prayer  to  our  Lord  had  to  be 
justified  before  well-informed  Christians,  than  they  would  have 
hoped  to  justify  it,  let  us  say,  to  intelligent  but  unconverted 
Jews. 

a.  Dean  Stanley's  *  explanation '  of  the  worship  of  our  Lord 
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in  the  Litany  refers  it  to  '  difficulties  and  distresses  like  those 
which  caused  the  French  Christians  in  the  fifth  century  to  utter 
their  piteous  supplications  to  God.'  He  traces  it  back  to  the 
passion,  the  vehemence,  the  urgency  of  a  great  sorrow ;  to  '  the 
endeavour,  under  the  pressure  of  strong  emotion  and  heavy 
calamity,  to  bring  ourselves  more  nearly  into  the  presence  of  the 
Invisible.'  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  calamities,  whether 
public  or  private,  do  very  greatly  enlarge  and  intensify  the  life 
of  prayer  in  Christian  souls.  Scripture  teaches  us,  in  various 
ways,  that  this  is  one  of  the  providentially-intended  results  of 
such  calamities;  and  upon  no  point  is  Scripture  more  in  har- 
mony with  experience.  But  sorrow,  of  itself,  does  not  make 
the  prayers  which  it  multiplies  or  intensifies  either  lawful  or 
availing.  Sorrow  may  quicken  the  instincts  of  superstition  not 
less  than  those  of  revealed  truth.  Sorrow,  as  such,  is  not 
a  revelation;  it  does  not  ensure  progress  in  truth;  it  may 
bring  a  Christian  more  sensibly  into  God's  Presence;  it  may 
throw  pagan  multitudes  at  the  feet  of  a  debasing  and  odious 
idol.  Whether  the  practices  which  it  leads  us,  in  our  agony, 
to  adopt,  are  wholesome  and  defensible,  must  be  determined 
independently  of  it.  K  a  practice  is  indefensible,  on  grounds 
of  faith  or  grounds  of  reason,  sorrow  cannot  consecrate  it. 
K  it  was  in  any  sense  or  degree  wrong  to  pray  to  Jesus 
Christ,  St.  Stephen's  dying  agony,  and  St.  Paul's  mental  dis- 
tress under  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  could  not  justify  their 
prayers  to  Him ;  if  they  were  right  in  praying  to  Him  then, 
they  were  right  in  praying  to  Him,  as  we  know  St.  Paul  did 
pray  to  Him,  at  other  times.  If  the  prayers  to  our  Lord  in 
the  Litany  were  really  a  *  deviation  from  the  precepts  of  Scrip- 
ture and  from  the  practice  of  ancient  Christendom,'  then  neither 
the  difficulties  and  distresses  of  Southern  France  in  the  fifth 
century,  nor  the  '  extremity  of  perplexity^'  which  men  felt  at 
the  convulsions  of  the  Reformation-period,  nor  any  public  or 
private  sorrows  or  emotions  of  modern  times,  can  avail  to  justify 
such  a  *  deviation.'  It  is  indeed  natural  for  Christians  in  times 
of  sorrow  to  appeal  in  prayer  to  our  Lord's  Human  sympathies, 
more  earnestly  than  in  the  brighter  hours  of  life.  But  assuredly 
if  such  prayers  to  Christ  are  wrong,  no  amount  of  mental  agony 
can  make  them  right ;  and  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  is 
a  point  to  be  determined  by  Christ's  having  or  not  having  any 
solid  right  to  receive  human  adoration,  and  any  real  capacity  of 
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hearing  and  answering  the  cries  of  His  worshippers.  If  this 
right  and  this  capacity  are  once  established,  the  duty  of  ador- 
ing Jesus  Christ  is  placed  on  a  basis  which  does  not  admit  of 
our  restricting  it  to  times  of  sorrow.  K  they  are  not  established, 
human  sorrow  cannot  really  affect  the  unseen  realities,  and 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  Paul  did  but  beat  the  air. 

If  the  Psalter  teaches  us  any  one  great  lesson  with  respect 
to  sorrow,  it  is  that  we  should  be  driven  by  it  to  renounce  all 
merely  human  aids  and  hopes,  and  to  cliug  more  trustfully, 
exclusively,  perseyeringly,  to  God  as  the  true  help  and  shield 
and  strength  of  souls.  And  the  Christian  Bishop  of  the  fifth 
century  was  not,  we  may  be  sure,  unmindful  of  the  teaching  of 
Dayid,  or  rather  he  was  not  notoriously  false  to  it.  The  whole 
Church  of  his  day,  as  the  Church  before  him,  adored  Jesus 
Christ  as  Very  God,  and  the  Litanies  of  Yienne  only  elaborated 
into  a  new  form  a  devotion  which  was  based  not  on  the  panic 
of  certain  rural  Christians,  but  on  the  broad  and  assured  fisiith 
of  Christendom. 

3.  But  the  Dean's  expressions  respecting  the  relation  of  the 
adoration  of  our  Lord  to  the  cultus  of  the  saints  in  pre- 
Reformation  times,  present  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  this 
perplexing  passage.  In  times  of  sorrow,  he  says,  '  Christ  and 
the  saints  seemed  to  come  out  like  stars,  which  in  the  daylight 
cannot  be  seen,  but  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  were  visible.' 
The  saints  'have  again  receded  into  the  darkness.'  *We  by 
increased  reflection  have  been  brought  to  feel  that  of  them  and 
of  their  state  we  know  not  enough  to  justify  this  invocation  of 
their  help.  But  Christ,  the  Lord  and  King  of  the  Saints,  still 
remains '....'  We  justly  acquiesce  in  the  practice  of  our  re- 
formed Church,  which  has  excluded  these  lesser  mediators. 
But  this  one  r&markahle  exception  of  the  Litany  in  favour  of 
addressing  our  prayers  to  the  one  great  Divine  Mediator  may 
be  surely  allowed,  if  we  remember  that  it  is  an  txc&pti(m^  and 
understaiid  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  made.' 

This  language  seems  to  imply  that  the  prayers  to  our  Lord 
in  the  Litany  are,  in  principle,  identical  with  the  prayers  which 
in  mediaeval  times  have  been,  and  in  Koman  Catholic  countries 
still  are,  addressed  to  the  saints.  There  is  indeed  some  confu- 
sion in  speaking  of  the  retention  of  prayer  to  the  one  great 
Divine  Mediator  as  constituting  a  *  remarkable  exception '  to  the 
proscription  of  prayers  to  the  saints.  For  if  the  Great  Mediator 
is  *  Divine,'  in  the  natural  sense  of  being  personally  God,  and 
not  only  in  the  sense  in  which  good  men  are  said  to  be  *  divine,' 
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as  poBsessiDg  in  a  high,  the  highest  known  degree,  some  moral 
qualities  of  God ;  then  the  word  '  exception '  is  inapplicable  to 
the  case  before  us.  K,  on  the  contrary,  Christ  is  not  truly  Gk)d, 
then,  no  doubt,  the  retention  of  won^p  addressed  to  Him  is  a 
*  remarkable  exception'  to  the  expulsion  of  all  other  '  worship'  of 
the  kind  from  the  Prayer-book  of  the  English  Church.  But  it 
will  hardly  be  contended  that  the  Engli^  Reformers  retained 
the  old  prayers  to  Christ  our  Lord,  and  added  new  ones  of 
their  own,  on  such  a  ground  as  this.  Had  they  done  so,  they 
would  have  been  false  to  a  principle  to  which  tibey  professed  a 
devoted  loyalty,  and  by  means  of  which,  so  to  speak,  they  made 
their  way; — ^the  principle  of  restricting  all  prayer  to  God. 
They  notoriously  believed  the  adoration  of  Christ  to  be  identical 
with,  inseparable  from,  the  adoration  of  God;  to  be  guarded, 
justified,  enforced  by  the  first  two  commandments  of  the  deca- 
logue, just  as  truly  as  is  the  adoration  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  *  Who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together, 
is  worshipped  and  glorified  i.'  And,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  language  used  in  popular  Koman  Catholic  deyotions  to 
the  saints,  it  is  certain  that  no  Boman  Catholic  divine  would 
for  one  instant  coordinate  in  word  or  thought  the  adoration 
paid  to  Jesus,  with  the  *  relative  honour '  paid  to  His  glorified 
servants.  In  short,  neither  Boman  Catholic  nor  Beformer  re- 
garded the  adoration  of  Christ  retained  in  our  Prayer-book,  as 
an  '  exception  *  to  the  general  proscription  at  the  Beformation 
of  the  cultuB  of  the  saints.  Had  the  Beformers  done  so,  they 
would  have  had  to  reconstruct,  not  the  Litany,  but  the  Nicene 
Creed;  they  must  also  have  re-written  the  second  Article  in 
a  Socinian  sense,  and  altered  a  clause  of  the  twenty-second. 
Had  the  Boman  Catholics  done  so,  they  would  certainly  have 
availed  themselves  of  a  vantage  ground  which  would  have  en- 
abled them  to  deal  with  the  Beformation  as  with  a  manifest  revolt 
against  the  most  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion. Whether  the  Boman  invocations  of  the  saints  did  or  did 
not  in  any  way  wrong  the  Divine  Prerogatives,  was  a  point 
upon  which  the  Beformers  and  their  opponents  differed  seriously; 
but  they  were  perfectly  agreed  in  justifying  such  language  as 
that  of  our  Litany  by.  referring  it  to  a  truth  which  they  held 
at  least  with  equal  earnestness ; — ^the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  God. 

If,  in  Origen's  phrase,  *  caro  Domini  honorem  Deitatis  assu- 
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mit;'  if,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Hypostatic  Union,  our  Lord's 
Manhood  rightly  and  necessarily  shares  in  the  adoration  offered 
to  Deity,  this  is  hecause  His  Divine  Person  is  ultimately  and  in 
reality,  the  object  adored.  *  O  God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the 
worl((  have  mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners.'  *0  Lamb  of 
Qod,  That  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  haye  mercy  upon 
us.'  Li  either  case  it  is  Christ's  Eternal  Person  which  claims 
our  adoration ;  that  Person,  with  Which  His  Manhood  is  now 
for  ever  joined,  as  an  attribute  of  It.  And  Christ's  Person  is 
adored,  for  precisely  the  same  reason  as  that  which  leads  us  to 
adore  the  Father ;  nor  could  such  adoration  be  offered  to  any 
created  personality  whatever,  without  repudiating  altogether 
the  first,  the  most  sacred,  prerogative  of  Deity. 


NOTE  H,  ON  Lbotubb  Vn. 

Cardinal  de  Turrecremata's  work  on  the  Conception  of  the 

Blessed  Virgin. 

The  only  copy  of  this  work  which  I  have  seen  is  in  the 
Mazarine  Library  at  Paris,  where  it  is  numbered  12 144.  Its 
full  title  is,  *  TrdctcUua  de  VerUate  Gonceptionis  Beatiasimm 
Virginia  pro  faciendd  relatione  coram  patribua  Concilii  Ba- 
sUeemia,  Anno  Drd,  M,GGGO,XXX,VII.  Mense  Jvlio.  De 
mcmdato  Sedia  Apostolicm  Legatorwm,^  eidem  sacro  Goncilio 
proBsidentium  compUatus,  Per  Refoerendwm  Fatrem,  Fratrem 
Jocmnem  de  Tti/rrecremata,  sacras  TheologioR  professorem,  ardi/nis 
FroBdiecUorum,  tunc  eacri  apostoUci  FcUatii  Magistrwm,  Fosted, 
niustrisdrrvwrn  et  Ewerendisgimwm  S.  R,  £eclesias  Gardindlem 
Epiwopum  Fortuensem,  mmc  prima  impressus,  Roma  apud 
Antomum  Bladwm  AauLanwmy  M,B.XLYIV 

The  book  opens  with  a  Preface  by  ^Frater  Albertus  Duimius 
de  GaiharOy  ardinis  prcediccUorum,  Sacra  Theologice  profeaaor: 
et  m  Sapientid  v/rhis  Romoiy  divincB  speculationis  interpresj 
addressed  ^smceras  veritatis  amatoribue*  After  reviewing, 
chiefly  in  the  language  of  Scripture  itself,  the  grounds,  nature, 
and  obligations  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  proceeds : — *  Est  autem 
prsB  cseteris  a  sacris  literis  admodum  aliena  et  Christi  evangelio 
dissona  humana  qusedam  inventio,  nostro  infelici  sevo  ita  errata, 
ut  posthabitis  sacrsB  scriptursB  clarissimis  testimoniis,  spretis 
etiam  ecclesisB  sanctorumque  patrum  veterumque  ecclesise  doc- 
torum  salutaribus  monitis  et  doctrinis,  cujusdam  vanse  devo- 
tionis  prsetextu,  sanctissimam  Dei  genetricem  vii'ginem,  cceli 
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reginam,  angelorum  atque  hominum  dominam,  propriis  quibns- 
dam  adinventis  laudibus  celebrare  cupiens,  earn  non  fuisse  Adse 
peccato  obnoxiam,  ac  perinde  Christi  Banguinis  pretio  non 
indiguisse,  ineptids  dogmatizare  prsesumpserit,  nt  hinc  liceret 
aliquibus  (qui  sacris  abuti  consuevSre)  liberiiis  vorare  domos 
yiduarum,  seducereque  corda  simplicium  long4  oratione  oranti- 
bu8,  existimantibusque  qusestum  esse  pietatem.  Quorum  audacia 
divus  Bemardus  abbas,  beatse  virgini  super  omnes  devotissinius, 
acriiis  reprehendit  dicens:  Miramur  satis  quod  visum  fuerit 
hoc  tempore  quibusdam  voluisse  mutare  colorem  ecclesise  op- 
timum, novam  inducendo  celebritatem,  quam  ritus  ecclesise 
nescit,  non  probat  ratio,  non  commendat  antiqua  traditio. 
Numquid  patribus  doctiores  aut  devotiores  sumus  %  Periculos^ 
prsesumimus  quicquid  ipsorum  prudentia  prseterivit.  Virgo 
regia  falso  non  eget  honore  veris  honorum  titulis  cumulata,  et 
infalis  dignitatum.  Non  enim  indiget  Deus  nostro  mendacio. 
Hanc  autem  fore  sanctorum  patrum  et  ecclesisB  luminarium 
doctrinam,  quam  Augustinus  innumeraque  antiquorum  multi- 
tudo  prsedicavit,  quamque  posteriores  sancti  doctrinl^  et  moribus 
probatissimi  amplexati  sunt,  quam  Thomas  Aquinas  sustinet, 
Divusque  Bonaventura  Minoritani  ordinis,  S.  B.  E.  Episcopus 
Cardinalis,  fortissimo  tueatur,  luce  clariiis  patere  poterit,  opus 
hoc  Christian^  mente  legentibus.  Horum  autem  sequacium 
tetigit  Deus  corda,  ut  veluti  fortissimi  milites  Christi,  sacram 
Scripturam  in  sui  simplicitate  et  candore  tuerentur  et  con- 
servarent.  Inter  alios  autem,  qui  ex  sacro  Prsedicatorum  ordine 
(patrum  imitati  vestigia),  huie  se  militise  devoverunt,  Beverend- 
issimus  olim  sacri  Apostolici  Palatii  Magister,  ac  postea  (sic 
exigentibus  virtutum  meritis)  S.  B.  E.  Cardinalis  Episcopus 
Portuensis,  D.  Joanes  de  Turrecremata  Hispanus,  jussu  et  man- 
dato  sedis  apostolicae,  prsesenti  relatione  scripta  disseruit.  Opus 
quidem  ita  sincerum  et  christianse  pietati  conveniens,  ut  nus- 
quam,  vel  humanse  inventionis  tenebrae,  vel  proprisB  opinionis 
affectuB  appareant,  sed  undique  evangelicse  veritatis  candor 
splendere  videatur.  Opus  inquam,  summO  necessarium  sed 
hactenus  rarissimum,  et  id  quidem  scriptorum  inscitiS  in- 
numeris  mendis  respersum  foedatumque,  neglectu  penitus  habe- 
batur.  Quietior  namque  erat  omnium  nostrum  mens  et  animus, 
et  hujusmodi  quaestionibus  oblitis,  necessariora  fidei  dogmata 
tueri  animo  insederat,  et  temporum  opportunitas  exigebat.  Sed 
immoderatior  quorundam  audacia,  dum  apud  doctos  et  verO 
Theologos  minoris  se  existimationis  advertunt,  vulgarem  de- 
biliumque   mentium    auram    jamdiu    sepultis   novitatibus   af- 
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fectantes,  in  Tridentina  synodo,  de  hujusmodi  humani  conceptfts 
immunitate  verbum  facere  verita  non  est.  Quo  factum  est  ut 
Reverendus  pater  frater  Bartholomeus  Spina  Pisanus  ordinis 
prsedicatorum,  sacrsB  Theologise  professor,  et  sacri  apostolici 
Palatii  magister,  zelo  fidei  accensus,  opus  hoc  erroribus  ex- 
porgari,  typisque  excussum,  in  publicum  prodire,  maguo  labore 
curaret.  Accessit,  (Deo  favente)  sanctissimi  D.  N.  D.  Pauli 
PapfiB  Tertii  consensus  et  favor.' 

For  these  reasons,  and  under  these  auspices,  the  work  was 
printed  at  Rome  in  1547.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  pre- 
face, the  editor  contrasts  the  theological  aim  and  spirit  of  Tur- 
recremata  with  that  of  his  opponents  in  such  terms  as  these : — 

^Non  enim  alio  tendit  ista  disparitas,  quam  ut  hinc  sacrss 
scriptursB  germana  Veritas,  et  ecclesisB  sanctorumque  pati*um  et 
doctorum  adprobata  doctrina,  laudatissima  pietas,  et  vera  re- 
ligio,  illinc  autem  qusedam  vulgarium  affectata  devotio,  sacris 
Uteris  et  doctoribus  non  admodum  consona,  quinimo  (ut  qui- 
busdam  visum  est,)  repugnans,  et  ab  aliquk  ecclesisB  con- 
suetudine  aliena,  defendatur.  Hinc  Christi  universalis  re- 
demptio,  et  super  alios  omnes  SacrseHumanitatis  Ejus  excellentise 
preerogativse,  illinc  sequaHtas  virginis  sacratissimse  et  pise  Dei 
genetricis,  ad  Filium  Dei  Hominem  Deum,  et  k  reatu  inimicitise 
Dei,  et  naturali  captivitate  peccati  immunitas,  pro  pietate  de- 
fenduntur.  Illis,  quod  vulgaribus,  quodque  muliercularum  auri- 
bus  gratum  judicaverint  pietatem  adstruentibus ;  nobis  e  contra 
nil  pium,  nil  devotum,  nilque  Christian^  celebritate  dignum 
existimantibus,  quod  non  ex  sacris  Uteris  auctoritatem  habere 
comprobatur.* 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  thirteen  parts.  The  first 
deals  with  the  principles  which  are  to  govern  the  discus- 
sion. In  the  second,  are  considered  those  passages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  which,  as  interpreted  by  the  Gloss  and  by 
the  explanations  of  the  saints,  assert  that  Christ  alone  was  free 
in  His  Conception  from  the  taint  of  original  sin.  In  the  third 
part.  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  are  quoted  to  shew  that 
all  human  beings  without  exception  who  descend  from  Adam  by 
way  of  natural  propagation,  are  conceived  in  original  sin.  The 
fourth  part  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  attempts  of 
opponents  to  set  aside  the  inferences  drawn  from  Bom.  iii.  22, 
V.  12  ;  Gal.  iii.  22  ;  St.  Matt.  ix.  13  ;  St.  Luke  xix.  10;  i  Tim. 
i.  15,  ii.  5  ;  2  Cor.  v.  14.  In  the  fifth  part.  Scripture,  saints, 
and  doctors,  are  cited  to  prove  that  *  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 

did  in  fact  contract  original  sin.'     St.  Luke  i.  47  is  interpreted 
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as  implying  this.  The  subject  is  pursued  in  the  sixth  part; 
passages  fi^m  St.  Leo  the  Great,  St.  John  of  Damascus,  St. 
Gregory,  St.  Ansehn,  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  and  especially  St.  Ber- 
nard's Letter  to  the  Canons  of  Lyons,  and  the  deliberate  deci- 
sion in  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  doctrine  had 
been  endorsed  by  the  Uniyersity  of  Paris,  are  passed  in  review. 
Lest  opposition  to  the  doctrine  should  be  supposed  to  be  only 
a  Dominican  peculiarity,  an  appeal  is  made  to  Minorite,  Augus- 
tinian,  Carmelite,  Carthusian,  and  Cistercian  theologians.  Li 
the  seTenth  part,  the  weight  of  ancient  authority  is  pressed 
against  the  opinion  of  the  *  modem  doctors ' ;  the  conduct  of  the 
Dominican  theologians  is  justified  in  detail ;  and  the  truth  of 
their  doctrine  is  argued,  from  an  examination  of  the  prerogative 
glories  of  our  Lord,  especially  in  His  Conception,  and  from  the 
real  limits  of  the  *  privileges '  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  eighth  part  is  an  argument  from  the  universality 
of  our  Lord's  redemption  to  man's  universal  need  of  it ;  '  omnis 
redemptus  per  Christum  fuit  aliquando  peccati  servitute  cap- 
tivus : '  while,  in  the  ninth,  our  Lord's  titles  of  Mediator, 
Reconciler,  Healer,  Justi£er,  Sanctifier,  Cleanser,  Shepherd,  and 
Priest  of  His  people  are  successively  expanded  in  their  relation 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  universality  of  human  sin.  L) 
the  tenth,  the  author  attacks  the  arguments  and  authorities 
which  were  cited  to  prove  the  h  'priori  position,  that  God  ought 
to  have  preserved  the  Blessed  Virgin  from  original  sin ;  here 
too  he  criticises  the  Scotist  theory  of  the  reason  for  the  Licar- 
nation.  Li  the  eleventh  he  assails  in  detail  the  arguments 
which  were  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  in 
point  of  fact  preserved  from  the  taint  of  original  sin ;  in  the 
twelfth,  those  which  were  brought  forward  to  shew  that  she  was 
thus  preserved  by  a  prevenient  grace  of  sanctification.  The 
last  part  of  the  work  recapitulates  the  disputed  propositions ; 
discusses  the  opinion  that  *  pejus  sit  stare  per  unum  instans  in 
originali  peccato  quam  etemaliter  esse  damnatum ; '  meets  the 
allegation  of  miracles  wrought  to  prove  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion by  alleging  miracles  wrought  to  disprove  it ;  examines 
the  bearing  of  the  established  festival  of  the  Conception  on  the 
faith  of  the  Church;  and  finally  insists  that  between  those  who 
asserted  and  those  who  denied  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  there  were  not  less  than  twenty  points  of 
difference. 

At  the  end  of  the  book,  Turrecremata  subjoins  a  persoual 
explanation.      He  states  that  on  presenting  himself  at  Basle, 
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with  a  view  '  ad  faciendam  relationem  mihi  ii^unctam/  he  was 
told  by  the  Cardinal  Legate  who  presided,  that  the  Fathers  were 
so  occupied  with  the  questions  raised  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Greeks,  that  he  could  not  be  heard.  He  remained  at  Basle  for 
some  months,  but  to  no  purpose.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
disagreement  between  the  Legates  of  Eugenius  and  'patres 
aliquos  Basilese  residentes,'  Turrecremata  returned  to  Rome 
with  his  book.  He  adds  with  reference  to  the  later  proceedings 
of  the  Council  in  the  matter  of  the  Lnmaoulate  Conception : 
'Ex  his  apertissim^  intelliget  quisque  doctus  quod  vacua  et 
invalida  sit  determinatio  quam  in  materia  prsefat^  conoeptionis 
beatissimse  virginis  factam  quidam  aiunt  post  recessum  meum 
Basiled.  Livalida  quidem  est  veritate,  cum  facta  sit  manifesto 
contra  apertissima  sanctorum  patrum  ecclesise  testimonia,  ac 
contra  doctrinam  expressam  principalium  doctorum  tarn  divini 
juris  quam  humani,  sicut  ex  prsefato  opere  luce  dariils  videri 
potest.'  A  further  reason  for  this  invalidity  he  finds  in  the 
previous  departure  of  the  papal  legates  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  transference  of  the  Council  to  Bologna. 

Such  a  work  as  Turrecremata's  has  only  to  be  described,  and 
it  speaks  for  itself.  Here  is  an  elaborate  treatise  of  between 
700  and  800  closely-printed  pages ;  abounding  in  appeals  to 
authority,  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  modem ;  full  of  hard, 
scholastic  argument ;  scarcely  less  full,  at  times,  of  passionate 
rhetoric.  It  shi'inks  from  no  encounter  with  the  maintainers  of 
the  doctrine  which  it  impugns ;  it  traverses,  with  fearless  con- 
fidence, and  according  to  the  learning  and  methods  of  its  day, 
with  exhaustive  completeness,  the  whole  field  of  the  controversy. 
Whether  it  has  been  really  answered  or  not  by  the  arguments 
of  Bellerini,  of  Perrone,  of  Passaglia,  is  not  here  the  question. 
Enough  to  say  that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1437,  it  represented 
the  mind  of  the  reigning  Pope,  the  mind  too  of  the  Theologian 
who  in  his  '  Apology  for  Eugenius  IV.'  most  stoutly  maintained 
the  extreme  papal  claims  against  the  superiority  of  a  Qeneral 
Council,  as  asserted  at  Basle.  Turrecremata  had  no  tinge  of 
what  afterwards  became  '  Qallicanism ' ;  he  was  a  hearty  Ultra- 
montane, and  in  the  confidence  of  the  Pontiff.  He,  if  any  one, 
could  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Western  Church,  of  its  learning,  of 
its  piety,  of  its  central  authority,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  And  his  work  against  the  Immaculate  Conception  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  documents,  which 
make  any  real  parallel  between  the  claims  of  the  truth  asserted  at 

Nicffia,  and  those  of  the  definition  of  Dec.  8,  1854,  impossible. 

N  n  2 
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A  high  Roman  Catholic  authority  has  said  that  '  they  who 
ask  why  the  Immaculate  Conception  has  heen  defined  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  would  have  asked  why  the  "  homoousion '* 
was  defined  in  the  fourth  ^/  If  they  had  done  so,  they  would 
have  received  in  the  fourth  century  an  answer  for  which  in  the 
nineteenth  they  must  wait  in  yain.  In  the  fourth  century  they 
would  have  been  told  that  the  substantial  truth  defined  at  Nicssa 
had  always  been  believed  as  a  fundamental  truth  of  the  GkNspel ; 
that  those  who  had  denied  it  had  been  accounted  heretics,  from 
the  days  of  the  Apostles  downwards ;  that  Alius  was  accounted 
a  heretic,  on  first  broaching  his  novel  doctrine ;  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  demanded  for  the  old  unchangping  truth 
the  protection  of  a  new  definition ;  but  that  the  definition  added, 
could  add,  nothing  to  the  faith  which  had  been  held  in  its 
fulness  from  the  first — ^the  faith  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God.  In 
the  nineteenth  century  they  are  told  that  the  definition  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  had  the  e£Pect  of  raising  to  a  certainty 
of  faith  that  which  was,  before  Dec.  8,  1854,  only  a  matter  of 
pious  opinion;  that  those  who,  before  that  date,  had  denied 
this  opinion  were  so  far  from  being  accounted  heretics,  that  they 
were  expressly  protected  frt)m  censure  by  the  highest  authority; 
that  although  the  newly-defined  truth  had  been  taught  to  the 
Church  by  the  Apostles  themselves  and  had  all  along  been  latent 
in  her  mind,  yet  that  her  most  representative  divines  and  doctors 
had  again  and  again,  with  perfect  impunity,  nay  with  the  highest 
sanctions,  expressly  repudiated  and  condemned  it. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  same  authority  speaks  at  Home  which 
spoke  at  NicsBa.  Upon  that  most  important  question  we  do 
not  here  and  now  enter.  But  with  a  book  like  Turrecremata's 
before  us,  we  cannot  decline  the  conclusion  that  in  a.d.  325  and 
1854  two  entirely  different  things  were  done;  unless  it  can 
be  shewn  that  some  hitherto  unknown  writer  of  the  highest 
consideration  and  of  unsuspected  orthodoxy  in  the  ante-Nicene 
period  maintained  against  others  who  defended  the  Homoousion, 
and  by  an  appeal  to  a  vast  accumulation  of  authorities,  the  precise 
doctrine  for  which  Arius  was  condemned.  That  would  be  a 
real  counterpart  to  the  position  of  Cardinal  Turrecremata  in 
relation  to  the  recent  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception : 
as  it  is,  the  doctrinal  and  historical  *  parallel*  upon  which 
some  Roman  Catholics  and  many  opponents  of  the  Christian 
Revelation  now  lay  so  much  stress,  is  not  sufficiently  accuiate 

'  The  Reunion  of  Christendom,  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Clergy,  by  Henry 
Edward,  Archbishop  of  Westminster.     London,  Longmans,  1866,  p.  51. 
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to  justify  either  of  the  opposite  conclusions  which  it  is  put 
forward  in  order  to  recommend. 


NOTE  I.      On  Two  Cbiticisms  of  this  Work.     [1881.] 

After  this  work  had  been  revised  for  the  second  and  stereo- 
typed edition,  two  notices  of  it,  among  others,  appeared,  under 
the  following  titles: — An  ExanUnoHon  of  Canon  Liddon's 
Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesue  Christ,  by  a  Clergyman  of  ike  Church  of  England, 
(London,  Triibner) ;  and  Tits  Bible  and  Popular  Theology :  a 
Reetatemeni  of  Truths  and  Principles,  with  special  reference  to 
recent  works  of  Dr,  Liddon,  Lord  ffatherley,  the  Right  Hon, 
W,  E,  OladsUme,  and  others;  by  O.  Vance  Smith,  B,A.,  Ph,D^ 
Minister  of  St.  SaviourgcUe  Chapel,  York,   (London,  Longmans.) 

At  the  time  when  these  publications  came  into  his  hands  the 
Lecturer  had  made  up  his  mind  that  his  book  had  taken  its  final 
form ;  and  that,  if  he  was  to  deal  with  the  great  subject  discussed 
in  it  again,  this  must  be  done  in  another  work,  and  on  a  more 
comprehensive  scale.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the  reasons 
which  have  made  such  a  project  less  and  less  easy  of  accom- 
plishment. Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  another  edition  of  i^e  Bampton 
Lectures  having  been  asked  for,  the  Lecturer  thinks  it  better 
no  longer  to  defer  a  reconsideration  of  his  work,  in  the  light 
of  these  and  one  or  two  other  criticisms  which  he  has  had  the 
advantage  of  consulting. 

While  the  Bampton  Lecturer  is  under  an  obligation  to  both 
his  critics  in  some  matters  of  detail,  he  is  unable  to  follow  them 
at  all  generally,  and  for  a  reason  which  makes  a  full  examina- 
tion of  their  criticisms  superfluous.  He  and  they  disagree,  not 
merely  or  chiefly  in  questions  of  detail,  but  as  to  flrst  prin- 
ciples. The  province  of  discussion  is  to  shew  either  that  persons 
who  differ  ought  to  agree,  or  that  they  cannot  hope  to  agree. 
They  ought  to  agree,  if,  while  both  parties  appeal  to  the  same 
premises,  the  true  force  of  these  premises  is,  for  whatever  reason, 
not  apparent  to  one  of  the  parties;  the  duty  of  discussion 
being  to  remove  obscurities,  and  so  to  make  agreement  logically 
imperative.  But  they  cannot  agree  if  they  are  really  appealing 
to  different  first  principles ;  when  this  is  the  case,  discussion 
can  only  make  the  inevitable  disagi'oement  conscious  and  pro- 
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noanced,  by  clearing  away  interceptiiig  matter  which  obecures 
the  true  force  of  the  contradiction. 

Now  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  a  truth  which  we  must  learn  from 
Revelation,  if  we  are  to  learn  it  at  all.  Nature,  measured  by  ex- 
perience, and  interpreted  by  oonscienoe  and  reason,  has  nothing 
to  say  to  it.  The  first  question  than  is,  whether  a  Bevelation 
has  been  really  given,  and  the  second  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
And  if  it  is  agreed  that  God  has  really  spoken  in  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Revelations,  and  that  the  Bible  tells  vm  what 
He  has  said«  a  further  question  arises  as  to  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  record.  Unless  this  trustworthiness  is  also  recognized, 
it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  contents  of  the  Bevelation  with 
any  hope  of  arriving  at  solid  results.  For  any  statement  con- 
taining matter  which  is,  for  whatever  reason,  unwelcome  to 
either  party,  may  be  at  once  challenged  on  d  jTTiort  grounds, 
and  rejected  ;  and  disputants  may  thus  find  themselves  as  little 
in  possession  of  a  common  premise,  as  if  they  had  not  agreed 
that  a  Bevelation  from  Qod  had  been  made,  or  recorded  at  all. 

This  then  is  the  issue,  as  between  the  Lecturer  and  his  present 
critics.  He  does,  and  they  do  not,  believe  in  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  Bible.  They  believe,  no  doubt,  in  the  trustworthiness 
of  certain  parts  of  it, — such  parts  of  it  as  are  in  agreement  with 
opinions  which,  for  independent  reasons,  they  accept.  But  they 
do  not  treat  the  Bible  as  a  trustworthy  whole ;  they  accept  or 
reject  its  statements  at  pleasure,  or  for  reasons  which  appear  to 
them  to  be  sufficient ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  not  enough 
for  them  if  a  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  unless  it  be  con- 
tained in  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  they  think  it  right  to 
accept. 

The  two  writers  under  consideration  are  indeed  unlike  each 
other  in  more  respects  than  one.  The  *  Clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England'  appears  to  be  the  better  scholar ;  Dr.  Vance  Smith 
the  more  reverent  and  philosophical  mind.  Dr.  Vance  Smith 
shews  his  hand,  and  is  intent  upon  vindicating  such  portions  of 
truth  as  he  accepts.  The  ^  Clergyman's'  attitude  is  throughout 
critical ;  he  tells  us  what  he  considers  to  be  the  real  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  about  our  Lord's  Person,  but  he  does  not 
say  that  he  believes  it.  Dr.  Vance  Smith  however  welcomes 
him  as  on  the  whole  a  useful  ally ;  he  describes  the  ^  Examination 
etc. '  as  *  a  careful  and  effective  reply  to  all  the  principal  por- 
tions of  Dr.  Liddou's  Lectures,  and,  so  far  as  may  be  judged 
from  a  cursory  perusal  of  parts,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
modern  treatises  on  the  Unitarian  side  of  this   controversy.' 
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He  adds,  *  The  marvel  attending  it  is,  that  the  author  should 
announce  himself  on  his  title-page,  as  a  "  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  »."  * 

I.  The  *  Clergyman/  then,  holds  that '  the  Christian  percep- 
tion which  Christ's  teaching  and  example  have  enlightened,  must 
he^M  io  weed  the  records  concerning  Him^.'  In  other  words, 
certain  portions  of  the  Qospel  narrative,  which  approve  them- 
selves to  modern  taste,  are  put  forward  as  a  reason  for  rejecting 
other  and  equally  authenticated  portions.  Thus  the  Baptismal 
formula,  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  ao,  is  said  to  be  *  a  passage  too 
uncertain  to  be  quoted  in  a  controversial  work  without  some 
attempt  to  vindicate  its  genuineness  from  the  very  grave  doubts 
which  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament  compel  us  to  enter- 
tain«;'  and  the  ^Clergyman'  ventures  to  add  that  Hhe  words 
are  not  really  His  [our  Lord's],  although  found  in  every  known 
MS.  and  version  of  the  First  Gospel  <^.'  In  the  same  spirit  he 
objects  to  St.  Mark  xvi.  15,  as  belonging  to  'that  concluding 
section  which  every  scholar  knows  to  be  an  extremely  question- 
able fraction  of  the  Second  Qospel «,'  although  Dean  Burgon's 
work  on  '  The  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  the  Qospel  according  to 
St. Mark'  (Oxford,  Parker,  187 1),  contains  facts  and  arguments 
which  might,  at  the  least,  have  counselled  a  less  peremptory 
judgment.  We  are  told  that  the  application  of  IsaiaSi  vii.  1 4  in 
St.  Matt.  L  a  a,  23  is 'in  no  respect  decisive  V  Assuming  a 
contradiction  to  exist  between  the  Synoptists  and  St.  John,  the 
'Clergyman'  is  'unavoidably  conducted  to  an  unfavourable  appre- 
ciation of  the  Fourth  Gospel's  historical  fidelity,  and  is  confirmed 
in  the  suspicion  that  the  writer  made  many  statements  from 
A  speculative  and  ideal,  rather  than  from  a  properly  historical 
point  of  view 8/  'The  Word'  is  said  to  be  'a  speculative, 
nebulous  title  h/  and  the  Last  Discourse  is  at  least  possibly 
'a  compilation  of  the  Evangelist's  from  loose  and  imperfect 
data^.'  Our  Lord's  promise  in  St.  John  xiv.  26  is  'an  antici- 
patory explanation  and  apology  for  the  production  of  matter  so 
distinct  from  what  the  common  oral  tradition  and  the  existing 
written  memoirs  embraced  i.'  Speaking  of  the  Last  Discourse, 
the  '  Clergyman '  anticipates  a  time  when  '  passages,  from  which 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  elicit  any  clear  consistent  sense,  will 


*  Hie  Bible  and  Popular  Theology,  Pref.  p.  iv.  note. 

*  Examination,  p.  77,  note.  ^  Ibid.  p.  78.  ^  Ibid.  p.  243. 

*  Ibid.                                               »  Ibid.  p.  63.  «  Ibid.  pp.  87,  Sa 
^  Ibid.  p.  84.                                  <  Ibid.  p.  214.  ^  Ibid.  p.  43. 
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no  longer  be  pronounced  profoundly  spiritual  and  Aill  of  beauty  1^.' 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  is  criticized  with  contemptuous 
severity.  The  '  Clergyman '  finds  that  ^  the  writer  of  this  Epistle 
did  not  think  deeply,  and  knew  too  little  of  his  theme  to  treat 
it  consistently  »^;'  that  he  made  erroneous  applications  of  the 
Old  Testament  >^,  and  that  his  '  description  of  Melchizedek  (Heb. 
viL  3)  is  singularly  ^Bmciful  and  exaggerated;'  althouga  the 
'  errors  into  which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  has  &]len '  '  do  not 
justify  us  in  pronouncing  him  altogether  speculatiTe,  TiBLonary> 
and  unreasonable^.*  The  '  Clergyman '  protests  against  the  belief 
that  *  eyery  sentence  of  i^e  Bible  is  identical  with  the  word  of 
Gk>d,'  as  a  '  hobbling  crotchet  p  ;'  he  has  learnt  *  to  substil^te  an 
intelligent  loyalty  to  his  Qreat  Master  for  an  indiscriminating 
adhesion  to  every  scrap  of  Evangelical  testimony  respecting 
Him 9;'  he  even  avows  that  'the  concurrence  of  all  anoient 
MSS.  would  scarcely  suffice '  to  warrant  a  reading  to  which  he 
objects  on  subjective  grounds  ^ 

Dr.  Vance  Smith,  with,  as  it  appears,  a  stronger  interest  in 
the  positive  worth  of  the  Bible,  arrives  at  a  practical  estimate 
of  it  which  does  not  much  differ  from  that  of  the  '  Cleigymaa.' 
The  Bampton  Lecturer  had  referred  to  the  unity  of  Scripture;  and 
for  a  moment  Dr.  Vance  Smith  is  attracted  towards  this  trutii 
as  ^  an  interesting  and  suggestive  idea.'  But  he  presently  gives  a 
list  of  books  of  Holy  Scripture  between  which,  as  he  thiuks,  *  the 
only  relation  existing  is  simply  one  of  incompatibility,  or  of 
marked  antagonism ;  or  else  again  there  is  no  sort  of  describable 
relation  at  all,  the  one  book  simply  standing  apart  in  absolute 
independence,  and  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  other".'  If 
this  be  an  accurate  statement,  it  is  natural  to  enquire  on  what 
defensible  ground  we  continue  to  speak  of  this  collection  of 
books  as  *  the  Bible,'  or  *  Holy  Scripture,*  and  whether  such 
titles  do  not  suggest  a  unity  of  purpose  and  design,  which,  as 
we  are  now  told,  does  not  in  fact  exist  1  When  Dr.  Vance  Smith 
says  that,  *  in  all  probability  the  whole  [of  the  Old  Testament] 
was  in  great  measure  the  growth  or  accumulation  of  successive 
ages,  without  much  design  on   the   part  of  any  person  con- 

^  £zaminatioxi,  p.  44. 

1  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Biesenthal's  recent  Trostschreiben 
des  Apostels  Pauhis  an  die  Hebrder,  Leipsig,  1878,  Einl.  iii.  7,  for  a 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  this  Epistle. 

™  Examination,  p.  115.  *»  Ibid.  p.  115.  •  Ibid.  p.  116. 

P  Ibid.  p.  199.  «  Ibid.  p.  202.  '  Ibid.  p.  151. 

*   The  Bible  and  Popular  Theology,  pp.  8,  16,  17. 
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rand  that  the  Old  Testament  comes  hefore  db  '  eimply 
{  the  whole  of  the  remaining  literatttre  of  the  nation, 
'q  their  ancient  language",'  it  is  obvious  that  he  differs 
Mjtally  from  the  Apostolic  jttdgmects  that  'whatsoever 
were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning, 
0  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures  might 
have  hope  '''  and  that  ■  all  Srriptiire.'  namely  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, '  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  '.'  Indeed,  his  theories 
as  to  the  dates  and  worth  of  the  Old  Testament  books'  seem  to 
be,  not  seldom,  as  in  the  case  of  Daniel,  inconBiBtent  with  belief 
in  the  inspired  writer's  literary  honesty ;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
he  holds  that  'some  of  the  minor  KpietleB  of  St.  Panl  are  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  or  almost  certainly  not  irom  the  pen  of  the 
great  Apostle,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  most  competent 
and  freeminded  modem  investigatorB  ?.'  He  leaves  it  donbtAil 
whether  he  fully  accepts  Banr's  estimate  of  the  New  Testament 
in  detail  and  as  a  whole  ;  but  he  holds  that '  the  larger  number 
of  the  New  Testament  writings  may  be  said  to  be  of  donbtfol 
or  unknown  authorship  ■.' 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  keeping  with  Dr.  Vance  Smith's  theory  of 
the  date  and  origin  of  St.  John's  QoBpel  that  he  observes  that 
■the  pecnliar  conceptions  of  the  Fourth  EvangeliBt  are  alto- 
gether alien  to  the  others  '.'  Here  he  is  naturally  embarrassed 
by  our  Lord's  solemn  words  which  are  reported  in  St.  Matt. 
si.  37,  St.  Luke  x.  23.  '  The  verse,'  he  says,  '  in  both  Evange- 
lists interrupts  the  strain  of  the  Qospel,  and  looks  strangely  out 
of  place,  though  it  would  have  been  perfectly  suitable  to  John^.' 
'A  singular  verse,*  he  exclaims,  in  a  later  passage,  'which  looks 
as  if  by  some  chance  it  had  been  tranrferred  from  the  Fourth 
Qospel ".'  Yet  there  it  is,  in  the  Synoptists ;  and,  as  we  may 
observe,  in  those  two  Evangelists  who  describe  our  Lord's  mira- 
culous Conception  and  fiirth  of  a  Virgin  Mother.  But,  according 
to  Dr.  Vance  Smith,  these  portions  of  the  Gospel  narrative  '  are 
most  probably  to  be  regarded  as  uon-anthentic  additdraas  to  the 
original  form  of  the  two  Gospels,  although  it  is  nevertheless 

*  The  Bible  ftod  FopnlBr  Hieology,  p.  6.  ■  Ibid.  p.  6. 

'  Bom.  IV.  4.  "I  TOa.  iii.  16. 

■  The  BiUe  and  Popular  Theology,  pp.  i,  3.  Dr.  Vuioa  Smltli  appeua 
generally  to  follow  Dr.  S.  DavidBon.  '  Ibid.  p.  5. 

■  Ibid.  pp.  4,  5.  In  Baying  that  '  nearly  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.  belongi 
to  tha  first  oontury,  with  the  oxooption  of  St.  John,'  Dr.Vanoe  Smith,  of 
auniBe,  declines  to  accept  the  more  advanced  Tubingen  theorf . 

'Ibid.  p.  178.  "  IMd.  p.  109,  note.  '  Ibid.  p.  178,  note. 
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true  that  they  are  found  in  all  existing  manuscripts  and  ver- 
sions of  those  Gospels  d.' 

After  this  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  to  find  that  onr  Lord 
was  too  ignorant,  in  the  judgment  of  our  critic,  to  be  a  safe 
guide  as  to  the  worth  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  '  There 
can,'  he  says,  ^  be  no  good  reason  to  think  that  the  knowledge  or 
the  ignorance  of  Chnst  was  not  of  the  same  character  which 
belonged  to  his  age  and  country,  or  that  he  did  not  participate 
in  the  prevailing  ideas  and  feelings  respecting  the  ancient  Scrip- 
tures and  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  them  ®/  Accordingly, 
Dr.  Vance  Smith  proceeds  to  infer  that  Christ  *  would  accept  the 
statements  of  the  Old  Testament  in  popular  senses ;  would  take 
passages  as  Messianic  because  such  was  their  usual  acceptation, 
and  because  as  the  son  of  devout  parents,  £umliar  with  the 
sacred  books  of  their  people,  he  had  been  educated  to  do  so.  We 
may  fui-ther  understand  how  it  was  that  he  could  apply  passages 
usually  considered  Messianic  to  the  incidents  of  his  own  career. 
So  to  do  was  in  accordance  with  the  common  habit  of  the  time, 
was  justified  by  it,  was  its  inevitable  consequence.  It  was,  we 
may  believe,  with  Jesus  Christ  much  as  with  a  religious  man  of 
our  own  day  and  nation.  Such  a  person,  trained  from  childhood 
to  believe  the  popular  theology  of  the  time,  will  necessarily  ex- 
press himself  on  religious  subjects  in  accordance  with  his  belief, 
and  quote  the  words  of  either  Testament  according  to  the  mean- 
ing which  he  has  been  taught  to  put  on  them,  and  this  he  will 
do  with  perfect  truthfulness  and  innocence  ^.* 

If  our  Divine  Master  was  thus  ignorant,  both  of  the  real 
worth  and  character  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  use  to  be 
made  of  it,  a  similar  or  greater  ignorance  might  naturally  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles.  Dr.  Vance  Smith  there- 
fore devotes  the  fourth  and  two  following  chapters  of  his  work 
to  this  subject,  with  the  general  result  of  rejecting,  as  uncritical, 
the  estimate  of  the  Old  Testament  which  Christians  are  taught 
to  entertain  by  the  writers  of  the  New  «. 


<*  The  Bible  and  Popular  Theology,  pp.  102,  103. 

•  Ibid.  p.  63.  »  Ibid.  p.  64. 

«  Dr.  Vance  Smith's  repeated  reference  to  the  'wise  men*  as  quoting  tiie 
prophet  Micah  (p.  54),  seems  to  the  present  writer  a  less  serious  kind 
of  mistake  than  that  which  underlies  such  a  passage  as  the  following : — 
'The  "Blood"  of  "God"  may  have  been  a  bearable  expression  to  the 
Bishops  and  Fathers  who  assembled  at  Nicsea.  It  is  most  probable  that 
tlie  nineteenth  century  will  increasingly  revolt  from  it,  and  come  at  last 
to  see  that  even  the  authority  of  the  two  oldest  manuscripts  is  insufficient 
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It  is  no  part  of  the  Lecturer's  object  to  exhibit  the  opinions 
of  his  critics  in  an  invidious  light.  In  our  day,  assuredly, 
no  writer  loses  caste  by  expressing  his  disbelief  in  the  Divine 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  But  enough  has  been  said  to 
shew  that  the  Lecturer  and  his  critics,  in  appealing  to  the  Bible, 
do  not  appeal  to  a  common  premise :  and  that  their  criticism 
upon  his  Lectures,  in  e£Pect,  amounts  to  saying  that  he  has  made 
a  mistake  in  the  choice  of  a  subject.  In  order  to  convince  them, 
he  ought  to  have  discussed,  not  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  as 
taught  in  Holy  Scripture,  but  the  reasonableness  and  trust- 
worthiness of  Holy  Scripture  itself;  and  to  do  this  at  all 
adequately,  as  matters  stand,  would  take  not  one  but  several 
sets  of  Bsumpton  Lectures. 

n.  The  'Clergyman '  maintains  that  the  Bampton  Lecturer  is 
open  to  the  charge  of  professing  to  appeal  to  Scripture  reasonably 
interpreted,  while  in  reality  he  is  guided  by  the  Creeds  and 
doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church.  <  The  Lecturer,'  he 
says,  '  pro£Per8  his  dogma  to  be  tested  by  the  Bible,  thoroughly 
investigated  and  reasonably  understood.  To  prove  his  confidence 
justified  and  his  conclusions  sustained  by  the  Bible  is  the  one 
great  end  of  his  carefully  compiled,  and,  from  his  own  side, 
virtually  exhaustive  pleadings.  If  he  had  not  chosen  to  stand 
thus  on  indefensible  ground,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to 
criticise  his  lectures.  Against  the  evidence  for  the  doctrine  of 
our  Lord's  Deity  regard^  as  a  revelation  through  the  Church, 
or  as  resting  on  ecclesiastical  authority,  I  have  said  nothing. 
The  Christian  Church  is  as  grand  a  fact  in  the  world's  history 
as  is  the  Bible,  and  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  under  con- 
sideration, the  mind  of  the  Church  Universal  has  long  displayed 
a  perspicuity,  explicitness,  and  uniformity  of  expression,  of 
which  the  Bible  is  conspicuously  destitute  \ 

This  criticism  is  repeated  by  the  '  Clergyman '  in  other,  and 
sometimes  less  temperate,  language  elsewhere  ^. 

Thus,  for  example:  *I  only  contend  that  in  Scripture  alone,  it 
[the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity]  has  no  adequate  logical 
basis,  and  cannot  possibly  be  deduced  by  methods  of  rational 
interpretation.  Assume  there  is  in  the  Church  an  authority, 
co-ordinate  with,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to,  Scripture, 
and,  so  fiir  as  I  am  concerned,  the  controversy  is  at  an  end.    I 

to  justify  its  acceptance*  (p.  184).     This  reading  is  retained  by  Westcott 
and  Hort,  New  Test.,  Cambr.  1881. 
^  Examination,  p.  3.  '  Ibid.  pp.  3,  27. 
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do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  the  question  whether  the  claims  of 
Church  authority  can  be  satisfactorily  vindicated.  Mr.  Liddon 
exposes  himself  to  criticism  by  not  avowing  that  he  interprets 
from  the  ground  of  ecclesiastical  light  and  prerogative,  not  from 
the  ground  of  reason.  He  wants  to  be  thought  rational  when  he 
is  ecclesiastical,  but  the  two  conditions  are  di£Perent ;  the  latter 
is  held  by  many  to  be  the  nobler  and  more  enlightened  condition, 
but  it  is  specifically  distinct  from  the  formeri.' 

Here,  perhaps,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply  that,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  what  has  been  already  said,  the  real  fault  of 
the  Lectures  in  the  'Clergyman's'  eyes  is,  that  they  assume  that 
trustworthiness  of  Scripture  which  their  critic  impugns : — '  In 
assuming  the  Gospels,  and  more  especially  the  last  of  them,  to 
furnish  verbally  correct  accounts  of  Christ's  sayings,  Mr.  Liddon 
has  followed  a  method  which  vitiates  all  his  reasonings.  With 
the  essentially  Protestant  and  rational  criticism  by  which  time- 
honoured  assumptions  about  the  Bible  have  been  besieged  and 
curtailed,  he  makes  only  a  semblance  of  grappling  V 

Again:  'Unless  we  are  content  to  resign  our  reason  and 
judgment  in  deference  to  some  higher  authority,  a  choice  between 
the  guidance  of  the  Fourth  Qospel  and  the  prior  narrations  is 
here  forced  upon  us.  From  which  are  we  to  collect  our  dogmatic 
knowledge  of  Christ's  personal  ranki  The  writer  of  the  last 
Gospel  does  more  than  supplement  his  predecessors:  if  the 
orthodox  interpretation  of  his  language  is  right,  he  corrects  them, 
and  takes  ground  which  convicts  them  not  merely  of  reservation, 
but  of  ignorance  and  blundering  on  a  vital  point.  For  Protest- 
ants who  hold  Scripture  to  be  the  Divine  and  sufficient  Rule  of 
Faith,  there  is  no  way  of  escape :  they  must  either  esteem  the 
Logos  doctrine  a  misty  speculation,  or  depress  other  portions  of 
the  New  Testament,  while  they  exalt  what  they  conceive  to  be 
a  contribution  from  St.  John  ^/ 

It  may  be  needless  to  say  that  the  Lecturer  does  not  accept 
this  account  of  the  relation  of  St.  John  to  the  earlier  Evangelists, 
and  for  reasons  which  appear  to  him  to  be  very  sufficient.  He 
quotes  this  and  the  preceding  passage  in  order  to  shew  the  real 
character  of  his  difference  with  the  'Clergyman.'  That  differ- 
ence mainly  turns,  not  as  the  '  Clergyman '  suggests,  upon  the 
existence  and  character  of  the  Church's  authority  in  questions  of 
doctrine,  but  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  Scripture  as  the  most 
authoritative  source  of  our  knowledge  of  doctrine.    The  '  Clergy- 

i  Examination,  p.  ii8.  *  Ibid.  p.  44.  *  Ibid.  p.  86. 
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man'  at  the  same  time,  but  unintentionally,  misrepresents  the 
attitude  of  the  Bampton  Lecturer  towards  Church  authority.  If 
the  Lecturer  had  learnt  fi'om  the  Church  of  England  that  *  Hol^ 
Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  °^/  he  had 
also  learnt  from  her  that  the  Church  'hath  authority  in  con- 
troversies of  faith^';  and,  in  view  of  the  real  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  the  last  proposi- 
tion is  at  least  as  reasonable  and  as  certain  as  the  first. 

To  accept  the  Church's  guidance  in  recognising  the  contents 
and  the  authoritative  character  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  and 
then  to  refuse  her  any  voice  whatever  in  its  interpretation, 
seems  to  the  present  writer  impossible ;  and  if  he  has,  in  his 
Lectures,  appealed  to  the  natural  force  of  Scripture  language, 
this  has  not  been  in  any  spirit  of  fancied  independence  of  Church 
authority,  but  because  he  sincerely  believes  lliat  there  is  no  real 
antithesis  between  the  judgments  of  that  authority  in  ages  when 
it  was  still  unimpaired  by  division,  and  an  honest  criticism  of 
the  Sacred  Text.  The  function  of  Church  authority,  as  it  was 
understood  by  such  writers  as  St.  Lrenseus,  was  not  to  add  new 
doctrine  to  the  Apostolic  deposit,  as  the  'Clergyman'  apparently 
supposes,  but  to  shew  what  the  Apostolic  deposit  really  does 
contain ;  to  take  mankind,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand  when  ex- 
ploring the  vast  field  of  Scripture ;  to  call  attention  to  expres- 
sions, or  occurrences,  or  lines  of  thought  which  might  otherwise 
escape  observation ;  and  thus  to  furnish  the  reader,  not  with 
additional  material,  but  with  a  true  point  of  view,  and  a  sym- 
pathetic intellectual  and  moral  temper,  for  discovering  those 
profound  unities  and  truths  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  the 
Church  sets  value  on  Scripture  at  all.  The  Christian  Revelation 
was  in  fskct  committed,  not  only  to  the  pages  of  a  Sacred  Book, 
but  to  the  guardianship  of  a  Sacred  Society;  and  the  second 
fiEbctor  can  just  as  little  be  dispensed  with  as  the  first.  If  the 
Church  may  not  contradict  or  exceed  the  teaching  of  the  Book, 
the  true  authority  and  import  of  the  Book  cannot  be  long  upheld 
apart  from  that  illuminated  consciousness  of  the  Church,  which 
originally  recognised  it  as  being  the  Word  of  Qod. 

This  consideration  will  perhaps  explain  a  feature  of  the 
Lectures  on  which  the  '  Clergyman '  has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
comment,  again  and  again,  with  much  severity.  The  Lecturer 
has  called  attention  very  deliberately,  not  only  to  the  great 
dogmatic  passages  in  which  Our  Lord's  Divinity  is  expressly 

»  Art.  VI.  ■  Art.  XX. 
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tenglit)  but  to  that  madbL  larger  nmmber  6f  paaeagiMi  or  evBs 
paragrai^  in  whiofa  it  jb  ao  fer  impKed  that^  wMe  of  iJicimaefaefl 
th^donot  proTe  the  doctrine,  they  look,  so  to  i^peak,  toffrards  it, 
and  are  read  most  naturally,  if  we  amiBie  that  it  k  tme^  !i%e 
'Clergyman'  often  discnsees  the  reference  madetoaueb pacsages 
in  the  Lectures,  as  if  the  Lecturer  had  ai^>ealed  to  them  as  MiAa 
probanUa,  and  had  thus  put  a  stxain  on  them  ivhieh,  obvicmaiy, 
they  cannot  bear.  Their  real  place  in  the  argnment  ia  si^^^ple* 
mental  and  subsidiary;  and  if  they  were  not  acccanpaided  or 
rather  introduced  by  eiplicit  statements  of  another  dianM^er, 
they  could  not  be  appealed  to  at  all.  But,  as  the  Lecturer  oon-^ 
ceiyes,  their  cumulative  force  is  Tery  grea^  and  as  tlie  'Qeigy- 
man'  truly  obsenres,  the  Lecturer  cannot  be  'diarged  wl^ 
originating  the  use  o' which  he  has  made  (tf  them.  He  £»  learnt 
this  *  use '  from  the  authority  to  which  alone  ho  owes  it  that  he 
receives  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  Gk>d,  in  any  smons  aenie^  at 
all;  while  reflection  has  not  brought  with  it  any  distrust  eitiber 
of  his  teacher  or  her  lessons. 

At  the  same  time  the  writer  must  not  shrink  from  pridfessbig 
his  conviction  that,  if  there  were  no  Churdi  at  all  to  guide  him, 
the  natural  sense  of  such  passages  as  Bom.  iz.  5^  or  of  CbLl 
15-17,  or  of  St.  John  L  1-14,  is  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
(tf  one  Substance  with  the  Fallier,  Very  and  BtemalQod.  If  the 
^Clergyman '  would  consider  Fhilippi's p  commentary  on  the  first 
of  these  passages,  or  Bishop  Lightfoot'sQ  on  the  second,  or 
Professor  Westcott's  ^  on  the  third,  he  would  perhaps  feel  that 
there  is  more  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  conclusion  than  he  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  admit.  But,  in  the  absence  of  fidth  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  Scripture,  no  critical  insight  into  the  real 
scope  of  its  language  would  be  of  much  service.  According  to 
the  '  Clergyman,'  the  '  really  Scriptural  position '  is, '  that  Cluist 
fills,  in  the  scale  of  being,  a  place  not  perfectly  defined,  but  cer- 
tainly above  man,  and  as  certainly  beneath  Qod".'  This,  as  he 
elsewhere  says,  is  the  Arian  Creed;  and  it  is  open,  as  has  been 
urged  in  these  Lectures,  to  the  grave  objection  that  it  could 
not  have  been  held  by  serious  Monotheists,  such  as  were  the 
Apostles  of  our  Lord.  But  in  a  note  the  '  Clergyman '  explains 
that  the  formula  above  cited  is  only  tenable  '  if  every  statement 


*  Examination,  p.  44.  p  Comment,  on  the  RomanB  in  loa 
^  EpisUe  to  the  GoloBsianB  in  loo. 

'  Gospel  of  St.  John  (Speaker's  Commentary),  in  loo. 

*  Examination,  p.  348. 
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of  Sci-ipture  is  accepted  in  ita  natural  rational  meaning  with 
unquestioning  acquiescence.'  He  adds  *The  Christ  of  an  un- 
critical Biblical  I^testantism  is  an  Arian,  superhuman  Christ. 
The  Christ  of  a  critical  Protestantism  is  a  merely  human,  but 
extraordinarily  endowed  Christ^.'  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  he 
should,  upon  the  'Clergyman's'  principles,  be  even  as  much  as 
this :  but  the  avowal  i^ews  that,  even  after  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture has  been  minimized  by  negative  criticisms  to  a  point  which 
is  fatal  to  all  that  is  most  precious  in  the  Christian  Creed«  the 
little  that  remains  is  after  sJl  peremptorily  rejected,  and  we  are 
left  with  an  estimate  of  the  Divine  Saviour  of  the  world  which 
might  have  been  gathered  not  less  readily  from  the  Koran  than 
from  the  New  Testament. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  to  shew  that  the  Lecturer  has 
carefully  considered  what  his  critics  have  had  to  say  about  him. 
He  has  indeed  read  them  through  attentively.  And  if  he  does 
not  farther  accompany  them,  they  will  believe  that  this  is  not 
from  any  disrespect,  but  partly  because  a  large  book  would  be 
needed  in  order  to  discuss  some  far-reaching  questions  which  they 
severally  raise,  and  partly  because,  as  has  been  already  suggested, 
a  large  proportion  of  his  differences  with  them  in  detail  are  due 
to  earlier  and  deeper  differences  of  principle.  But  there  are 
some  matters  of  detail  which  he  has  been  led  to  reconsider  in 
the  light  of  their  criticisms,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  express  his 
obligation  to  both  of  them,  but  especially  to  the  '  Clergyman,' 
for  corrections  which  his  book  thus  owes  to  them,  in  its  pi'e- 
sent  form. 

^  KSzaminatioii,  p.  348,  note. 
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maniUBstatioiis  to,  53 ;  'Seed*  of, 
79 ;  his  MeiBg  the  day  of  Chriat, 

IV.  180. 

Adam,  we  first  and  the  Seoond,  yi. 
308. 

Adoration,  distinguished  from  '  ad- 
miiation,*  vii  368;  of  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament,  v.  239,  245 ; 
vii.  371  sq. ;  not  a  '  secondary  wor- 
B^P>*  3S3>  embraced  His  Man- 
hood, 387;  referred  to  \n  early 
Fathers,  ib.  sq. ;  embodied  in 
Imnns,  3p2  sq. ;  offered  in  the 
i&icharistio  office,  396;  noticed 
^  Pagans,  398  sq. ;  defended  by 
dhristian  writers,  401  sq. ;  carica- 
tured in  'Graffito  blasfemo,'  403 ; 
offered  by  Martyrs,  405  sq. ;  even 
by  Arians,  411 ;  and  by  early  So- 
oinians,  4 1 2 ;  in  the  English  Ohurch 
Service,  i.  40 ;  viii.  482  ;  Note  G. 

Adrian,  on  worahip  of  Christ,  vii. 

398. 
Mofo&y  V.  223;    vi,  312,  320;    vii. 

Agnoetse,  heresy  of,  viii.  470. 
'Alezamenos  adores  his  God,*  vii. 

404. 
Alexandria,    real    function    of    its 

Theosophy,  ii.  71 ;  Eclectic  school 

of,  vii.  363;  Christian  school  of, 

429. 
Alford,  Dean,  v.  239,  240;  vi.  291, 

293.  3i8»  3a i»  330»  notes. 
Alogi,  rejected  St.  John's  Gospel, 

V.  210,  219. 


Ambrose,  St.,  as  a  oomnkeniator,  ii 

46,  vii.  425. 
Animiaa,  prayer  of,  to  Ohrist,  irli.  577. 
Andrewes,  J^shi^  on  Christ's  Saerir 

fice,  viii.  485. 
'  Angel  of  the  Lord,*  the,  S.  53  sq. 
Ang^,  the  holy,  vi.  300,  313,  326^ 

349.  385. 

Aate-Nicene  Falhec%  tMr  testi- 
mony to  Divinity  of  (!!hrist^  vn, 
419;  theur  language,  not  'mere 
rhetoru^*  425 ;  dofabtftd  state- 
ments alleged  from,  426  sq. ;  ten- 
tative  position  oi^  428 ;  their  real 
mind  shewn  when  the  doctrine 
was  questioned,  432. 

Anticlmst,  the  token  of,  i.  23;  ▼. 
244. 

Anti-dogmatic  moralists,  i.  37. 

Antinomianism,  vi.  288,  289. 

Antioch,  Coundl  of,  its  rejection  of 
the'HomoouBion,'vii.44o;  School 
of,  356,  446. 

Apocalypse,  the,  at  one  with  St. 
John*s  Gospel  in  its  Christology, 
V.  245 ;  the  Lamb  adored  in,  ib. ; 
^'  3^2 ;  probable  date  of,  vi.  280. 

Apocrypha,  the,  of  second  century, 
V.  220. 

Apollinarianism,  i.  25  ;  v.  264 ;  viii. 
463. 

ApoUinaris  of  Hierapolis,  v.  215. 

'Apostasy, the  God-denying,*  vii.  433. 

Apostles,  theories  as  to  disagree- 
ment of,  vi.  281 ;  with  differences 
of  method,  preach  one  Divine 
Christ,  283,  356  sq. ;  all  sent  by 
Christ,  vii.  375. 
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Apotheosis,  among  Romans,  no  pa- 
rallel to  worship  of  Christ,  i.  27 ; 
V.  371 ;  vii.  370. 

Arianism,  its  conception  of  Christ, 
i.  16,  a6,  3J  ;  vi.  314;  viii.  463  ; 
its  wcnrship  of  Him,  idolatrous  in 
principle,  vii.  411  ;  its  inference 
from  received  belief  as  to  Theo- 
phanies,  ii.  57  ;  its  view  of  '  Wis- 
dom '  as  created,  61 ;  its  connec- 
tion with  early  Judaizing  move- 
ment, vi.  356 ;  vii.  446 ;  and  with 
Greek  dialectical  method,  363; 
various  antichristian  forces  com- 
bined in  ity  446 ;  its  popularity, 
446. 

Amobius,  on  Christ's  Divinity,  vii. 

424. 

Artemon,  his  allc^tion  as  to  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  Divinity,  vii.  434. 

Articles  of  Religion,  the,  on  the  In- 
carnation, V.  a6i ;  on  the  Sacra- 
ments, viii.  487  sq. 

Athanasian  Creed,  i.  24 ;  v.  263 ; 
vii.  447. 

Athanasius,  St.,  his  analysis  of  Ari- 
anism,  i.  18 ;  his  use  of  adr^^cos, 
iv.  ao3 ;  on  adoration  of  Christ, 
vii.  41 1  ;  on  limitation  of  human 
knowledge  in  Him,  viii.  468 ;  on 
Council  of  Antioch,  vii.  440 ;  why 
he  contended  for  Homoousion, 
444 ;  on  prayers  to  Christ  for  the 
emperor.  Note  G. 

Aihenagoras,  on  the  Logos,  v.  231 ; 
vii.  42 1 ;  on  the  'G^eration,'  42  7. 

Atonement,  doctrine  of,  dependent 
on  Christ's  Divinity,  vii.  480  sq. 

Augustine,  St.,  on  doctrinal  terms, 
i«  53 ;  o>^  Theophanies,  ii.  57  ;  on 
the  variety  of  ecdesiastioal  cus- 
toms, iii,  122,  note ;  on'Ei'  iafity, 
iv.  186 ;  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  v. 
229;  on  St.  Paul's  description  of 
a  moral  dualism,  265 ;  on  Sacra- 
ments, viii.  492. 

B. 

Balaam,  prophecy  of,  ii.  80. 
B^tism,  i.  31;   V.  254;    vi.  351; 

viii.  488. 
Basil,  St.,  viii.  437. 
Basilides,   cognizant  of  St.  John's 

Gospel,  V.  218. 


Baur,  admissions  of,  i.  27 ;  iv.  176; 

V.   228,    237 ;    ignores  dogmatic 

character  of  Christ's  teaching,  i.  3 ; 

on  '  Son  of  Man,'  i.  7 ;  on  ^brew 

monotheism,   ii.  96;    on  Fourth 

Gk)spel,  V.  212,  228,  note;  on  St. 

James    and  Paul,    vi.   285;    on 

number  of  Pauline  epistles,  310; 

on  ipwayfUv,  320,  note. 
Beryllus,    denies    Christ's    human 

Soul,  i.  25. 
Blandiat%  vii.  413. 
Boethius,  on  '  Person,*  i.  33. 
Boileau,    on    phenomenon    of    the 

Church,  iii.  120. 
Bretschneider,  his  '  Probabilia,*  v. 

211. 
Browne,  Bishop  Harold,  on  human 

limitations   in  Christ,   viii.  476, 

note. 
Bruno  Bauer,  v.  229. 
Buddhism,  its  spread  not  parallel  to 

that  of  Christianity,  iii.  135,  136 ; 

does  not  aim  at  universality,  123; 

does  not  deify  Buddha,  vii.  385. 
Bull,  Bishop,  on  Subordination,  iv. 

202,  note;  on  St.  Paul  and  St. 

James,  vi.  286 ;  on  Origen,  vii. 

402 ;  against  Petavius,  427 ;  on 

Christ's  human  knowledge,  viii. 

475- 
Bushnell,   on  boldness  of  Christ's 

'plan,'  iii.  118,  note. 
Butder,  Bishop,  on  the  moral  obliga- 
tions created  by  revealed  truth, 
i.  41. 

C. 

Cabbalism,  vi.  284. 

CtBsarea  Philippi,  i.  I. 

Cakya-Mouni,  iii.  135;  vii.  385. 

Calixtus,  ii.  52. 

Calvinism,  Sacramental  teaching  o^ 
viii.  488 ;  downward  progress  o^ 
492. 

Canticles,  the  Evangelical,  their  sig- 
nificance, V.  251. 

Catechism,  Church,  Sacramental 
teaching  of  the,  viii.  489. 

Cave,  on  Council  of  Antioch,  vii. 
440,  note. 

Celsus,  as  an  opponent  of  Christi- 
anity, V.  219;  vii.  400;  on  idea 
of  a  universal  religion,  iii.  119; 
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on  Christians*  worship  of  Christ, 
ill.  145 ;  vii.  400 ;  refers  to  St. 
John's  Grospel,  ▼.  219. 

Gerinthus,  heresy  of,  v.  333, 228,  242. 

Chalcedon,  Council  o^  its  dogmatic 
l^^Qguago*  i*  35 ;  y.  261,  note. 

Channing,  why  anti-dogmatic,  i.  38 ; 
his  position  criticised  by  Kenan, 
iy.  160;  his  use  of  the  phrase — 
'  Christ's  Divinity,*  vii.  443  ;  ex- 
plains away  worship  paid  to  Him, 
vii.  373 ;  on  obsecrations  in  Li- 
tany, i.  40;  on  authoritativeness 
of  Christ's  teaching,  iii.  118;  on 
His  'plan,'  114,  note;  on  His 
character,  iv.  197,  208  sq. 

Charity,  in  St.  John,  v.  245  ;  a  pro- 
duct of  the  Incarnation,  viii.  502 
sq. 

Christ,  His  person  an  object  of 
perpetual  interest,  i.  11  sq. ;  how 
viewed  by  modem  philosophers, 
13;  Lives  o^  15,  and  Note  A; 
His  Manhood  real,  i.  18  sq. ;  vi. 
306  sq. ;  His  condescension,  vi. 
314,  515 ;  His  Nativity,  according 
to  Synoptists,  v.  250  sq. ;  His 
early  life,  iii.  109  sq. ;  vi.  315 ; 
His  temptation.  Note  C;  His 
Human  Will,  v.  264  sq. ;  His 
Human  Knowledge,  i.  22  ;  viii. 
464  sq. ;  Moral  perfection  of  His 
Character,  i.  23  ;  iv.  167,  195  sq. ; 
His  sense  of  Sinlessness,  165  sq. ; 
vastness  of  His  self-assertion,  169 
sq. ;  and  of  His  claims,  175  sq. ; 
V.  253  sq. ;  the  Messiah  of  Pro- 
phecy, ii.  79  sq. ;  iii.  117;  His 
Teaching,  iv.  i64sq. ;  v.  252  ;  its 
Infallibility,  viii.  461  sq. ;  His 
Priesthood  and  Atonement,  viii. 
484  sq. ;  His  position  as  Founder 
of  a  Kingdom,  iii.  102 ;  His  'Plan,' 
107  sq. ;  and  its  realization,  120 
sq  ;  His  Example,  i.  26  ;  viii.  494 
sq.,  note  C  ad  fin. ;  His  Sympathy, 
i.  26 ;  His  Miracles,  iv.  155  sq. ; 
V.  238 ;  His  Transfiguration,  v. 
256;  vi.  304;  His  Agony,  i.  21  ; 
V.  266,  276 ;  viii.  471  ;  His  Death, 
i.  22;  iv.  200;  vi.  300;  viii.  480 
sq. ;  His  Resurrection,  iii.  147  ; 
iv.  156  sq. ;  V.  256;  viii.  481; 
His  Ascension,  v.  256 ;  His  Inter- 


cession, i.  26 ;  viii.  495  ;  His  office 
as  Second  Adam,  vi.  308 ;  as  Me- 
diator, vi.  306,  309;  viii.  461 ; 
Incorporation  into  Him,  vi.  292, 
351  ;  bearing  of  ^s  Maiihood  on 
our  inner  life,  i.  26;  viii.  489; 
Christianity  concentrated  in  Him, 
iii.  1 29 ;  vi.  337  ;  His  living 
power,  i.  36 ;  His  Presence  in 
and  with  Christians,  vi.  343,  348, 

35  a,  353;  vui.  490»  49^*  498; 
His  intense  hold  on  souls,    iii. 

127,  128;  His  moral  creativeness, 
iii.  131  ;  viii.  496  sq. ;  Hisfiiture 
return  as  Judge,  iv.  175;  wor- 
ship paid  to  Tfim,  in  His  earthly 
life  and  after  it,  see  'Adoration* ; 
His  Grodhead,  the  seat  of  His 
Single  Personality,  i.  23,  note;  v. 
224,  229  sq. ;  implies  Co-eqnality 
and  Consnbstantiality,  iv.  184; 
co-existent  with  His  perfect  Man- 
hood, i.  24,  n. ;  V.  265  sq. ;  viii. 
458;  intimated  and  affirmed  in 
Old  Testament,  ii.  49  sq. ;  gradu- 
ally unfolded,  i.  40 ;  ▼.  277 ;  im- 
plied in  much  of  His  language,  iv. 
175  s<l*  I  explicitly  revealed  by 
Him,  1 99  sq. ;  titles  expressing  It» 
vi.  310  sq. ;  in  fact  necessary  to 
His  moral  excellence,  iv.  199  E<q., 
208 ;  vi.  314 ;  attested  by  Synop- 
tists as  by  St.  John,  v.  246  sq. ; 
proclaimed  by  Apostles,  Lect.  v. 
and  vi. ;  vii.  437;  not  imagined 
by  '  enthusiasm,'  v.  270 ;  con- 
fessed by  the  early  Church,  vii. 
41 4  sq. ;  protects  truths  of  natural 
religion,  viii.  452  sq. ;  supports 
other  truths  of  faith,  iii.  148  ;  vi. 
303;  viii.  461  sq. 

Christianity,  sociaJ  results  of,  iii. 
132;  viii.  496  sq. ;  causes  of  its 
success,  iii.  134  sq. 

Christian  life,  the,  dependent  on 
Christ,  iii.  129. 

Chronology  of  St.  John  and  the 
Synoptists,  v.  226,  note. 

Chiysostom,  St.,  as  a  commentator, 
vii.  425  ;  on  Arianism,  vi.  321, 
note. 

Church,  the,  not  a  'republic,'  iii. 
102  ;  originality  of  its  conception, 
112;  continuous  progress  of,  1 20 
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sq. ;  proBent  prospects  of,  123; 
viii.  507 ;  tmiversality  of,  vi.  338  ; 
losses  and  divisions  of,  iii.  123 
sq. ;  recuperatlYe  powers  of,  133  ; 
sustained  by  faitn  in  a  Divine 
Christ,  147  ;  viii.  506 ;  super- 
natural life  of,  vi.  334,  338  sq. 

Cicero,  scepticism  o^  iii.  141. 

Clarke,  Dr.,  Arianism  of,  i.  1 7,  n.,  18. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  St.,  on  St. 
Jobn^s  Gospel,  v.  213 ;  on  worship 
of  Christ,  vii.  390,  395 ;  on  His 
Divinity,  422  ;  inaccurate  lan- 
guage of,  427,  431. 

Clement  of  Borne,  St.,  on  Nero*s 
persecution,  vi.  280. 

Colenso,  Dr.,  rejects  Deuteronomy, 
viii.  477,  478;  denies  Christ's 
infallibility,  ib.  and  462,  463; 
his  objections  to  worship  of  Christ, 
Note  G. 

Coleridge  on  Socinian  worship  of 
Christ,  vii.  413  ;  criticises  Atha- 
nasian  Creed,  447. 

Colossians,  Epistle  to,  character  of, 
vi.  284,  note ;  337. 

Common  Prayer,  Book  of,  i.  40 ; 
viii.  482,  489;  NoteG. 

'Communicatio  idiomatum,'  v.  261 ; 
vi.  310,  note. 

Comtei,  his  philosophy  and  ritual, 
iii.  126. 

Conception,  the  Immaculate,  defini- 
tion of,  not  parallel  to  that  of 
Homoousion,   vii.   435   sq. ;    im- 

Sugned  and  on  what  grounds  by 
'ardinal  Turrecremat^  Note  H. 
Confucianism,  spread  o^  not  paral- 
lel to  that  of  Christianity,   iii. 

136. 
Constitutions,  the  Apostolical,  vii. 

396- 
Coquerelon  St.  James,  vi.  289,  note. 

Corinthians,  Epistles  to,  character 
of>  vi.  334  sq. 

Council,  Fifth  General,  vii.  387,  note ; 
Sixth  General,  v.  366,  note. 

Councils,  i.  25,  37;  vii.  429. 

Creation,  how  Incarnation  is  re- 
lated to  it,  V.  268 ;  ascribed  to 
Christ,  vi.  321. 

Creator,  prerogatives  of  the,  i.  30; 
iv.  203 ;  V.  236 ;  vii.  367. 

Greeds,  scope  of  modem  objections 


to,  i.  35  sq. ;  lasting  necessity  of, 
vii.  445  sq. 
Criticisms  of  this  work,  see  Note  I. 

p.  549- 
Crucifixion,  the,  a  stumbling-block, 

iii.  140^  144. 

Cyprian,  St.,  on  Christ's  Divinity, 
vii.  434. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria^  St.,  on  limita- 
tion of  human  knowledge  in 
Christy  viii.  469 ;  on  His  Samfice, 
485 ;  on  Sacraments,  490,  notes. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St.,  on  reality 
of  Christ^s  Manhood,  i.  26;  on 
efficacy  of  His  Death,  viii.  485. 


Daniel,  Book  of,  on  'Son  of  Man,' 
i.  6;  iv.  175,  193;  on  Christ's 
dominion,  ii.  90  ;  iii.  113. 

Davidic  period  of  Prophecy,  ii.  80  sq. 

Decretals,  the  False,  viii.  479. 

'  Definition,'  theological,  objected 
to,  i.  35. 

Deism,  unable  to  guard  the  idea  of 
Gk)d,  viii.  452  sq. 

Deutero-canonical  books,  ii.  62  sq. 

Deuteronomy,  recognized  by  Christ, 
viii.  476. 

'  Development)'  doctrinal,  sense  of 
the  t«nn,  vii.  435  sq. 

Diognetns,  letter  to,  vii.  420. 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  St.,  ortho- 
dox although  misunderstood,  vii. 
424  sq.,  433,  438 ;  on  the  Pres- 
byter John,  Note  F. 

Dionysius  of  Home,  St.,  vii.  433. 

Divinity  of  our  Lord,  see  'Christ.' 

Docetism,  i.  19,  24,  25 ;  ii.  70 ;  v. 
333,  350. 

Doctrinal  position  of  Lectures,  i.  34. 

Doctrine  and  morals,  in  Apostolic 
writings,  vi.  284,  291. 

'  Doctrine  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,' 
a  Judaizing  work,  v.  2 1 7,  note  i. 

Dogma,  modem  disdike  of,  i.  37 ;  v. 
271;  inseparable  from  religion,  i.  3, 
4 ;  Christ  of,  identical  vriui  Christ 
of  history,  iv.  154.   See  '  Creeds.' 

Dollinger,  on '  apotheoses'  at  Rome, 
i.  27,  note;  on  Stoicism,  iii.  146, 
note ;  on &pira'yii6vf  vi.  320,  note ; 
on  John  Presbyter,  Note  F. 
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Domer,  on  Schleiermacher,  i.  i6 ;  on 
Jewish  Theology,  ii.  71 ;  on  'Son 
of  Man,*  V.  353  ;  on  St.  John  and 
the  Synoptists,  257 ;  on  Justin 
Martyr,  yii.  430. 

E. 

Ebionitism,  i.  15;  v.  333,  250. 
'Ecce  Homo/  i.  15;   Note  A;  on 

Christ's  foundation  of  a  Society, 

iii.  II 3 ;  on  His  mirades,  iv.  163 ; 

on  His  humility,   198 ;    on  His 

condescension,  vi.  314. 
Ecclesiasticus,  date  of,  ii.  65. 
*  El,'  ii.  89. 
Elizabeth,  her  greeting  of  Mary,  ▼. 

251. 
Ellicott,    Bishop,    on    passages    in 

St.  Paul,  vi.  315,  319,  notes;  on 

human  limitations  in  Christy  yiii. 

473,  note. 
'Elohim,'  ii.  49 ;  Note  B. 
Emanatists,  vii.  439. 
'  Emmanud,'  ii.  90 ;  v.  350. 
Enoch,  Book  of,  i.  7  ;  vi.  305. 
Enthusiasm,  Christ  not  deified  by, 

V.  370. 
Ephesians,  Epistle  to,  vi.  384,  note, 

337. 
Ephesus,  Council  of,  v.  261. 

Eucharist,  the  Holy,  iv.  159;  v.  256; 

vi.  335  ;  vii-  397  ;  viii.  489. 
Eulogius,  against  Agnoetse,  viii.470. 
Eutychianism,  v.  264;  viii.  470. 
Evangelists,  fundamentally  at   one 

in  their  representations  of  Christ, 

V.  347  sq. 
Ewald,  his  view  of  Christ,  i.  15,  16; 

Note  A ;  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  v. 

220,  271. 

*  Examination '  of  these  Lectures,  by 

a  Clergyman,  Note  I.  549  sq- 
Ezekiel,  sense  of  *  Son  of  Man '  in, 
i.  8. 

F. 

Faith,    grace   of,    as    described   by 

St.  Paul,  vi.  346  sq. 
Faith,    the,     once     delivered,     vii. 

435  sq. 

•  Fountain  of  Deity,'  a  title  of  God 

the  Father,  iv.  184,  202  ;  vii.  431. 
F^lix,  on  originality,  iii.  108. 


Feuerbach,  his  view  of  Christ,  i.  13; 

his  naturalistic  theory  of  religion, 

v.  370. 
Fichte,  his  definition  c^  reb'gion,  i. 

3 ;  his  view  of  Christ,  13. 
Finnilian,  vii.  439. 
Freewill  in  man,  v.  369. 

6. 
Galatians,  Epistle  to^  vi.  333,  333, 

355. 
'  Greneration,  Eternal,'  of  the  Son, 

iv.  184;  vii.  431, 
Genesis,    its   early  intimations    of 

plurality  of  Persons  in  the  Grod- 

head,  ii.  49. 
Gresenins,  ii.  63. 
Gibbon,  his  'five  eauses,*  iii.  137; 

his  sneer  at  'the  iota^'  vii.  444. 
Gladstone,      on      '  Eooe      Homo,' 

Note  A. 
'  Gloria  in  ezoelsis,*  the,  vii.  394. 
'Glory,' in  St.  John's Grospel,  v.  333. 
Gnosticism,  ii.  70 ;  v.  33a,  334,  243 ; 

vi.  384,  note,  31a. 
God,  the  true  idea  o^  i.  30;  viii 

455 »  iiot  secured  by  Beism,  453 

sq. ;    Pantheistic  misuse  of  the 

Name,  i.  30 ;  viii.  459,  note. 
Goethe,  on  originality,  iii.  108 ;  his 

admiiation  of  the  heathen  mind, 

11.  77. 
Grace,  vi.  335. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  St.,  on  Arian- 

ism,  vii.  446,  note ;  on  'ignorance,' 

viii.  469. 
Gr^ory  of  Nyssa,  St.,  on  Arianism, 

vii.  446,  note. 
Guizot,    on   originality    of  Christ's 

'plan,'  iii.  114. 

H. 

Hallucination  of  our  Lord  asserted  by 

some  modern  Jews,  Note  E.  p.  538. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to,  vi.  384,  note, 

335;  552. 
Hegel,  his  definition  of  religion,  i.  3 ; 

his  view  of  Christ,  13. 
Hengstenberg,  ii.  88,  90. 
Heracleon,  v.  318. 
Herder,  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  v.  3 10. 
Heresy,  how  viewed  by  St.  John, 

V.  245  ;  by  St.  Paul,  vi.  283,  343. 
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Hilary,  St.,  on  Homoousion,  vii. 
440,  note. 

Hippolytus,  St.,  'Philofiophumena* 
of,  V.  218;  on  Christ's  Divinity, 
vii.  424 ;  iniiccurate  language  of, 
427. 

Historical  sBstheticism,  its  objec- 
tion to  dogma^  i.  54;  'historica] 
spirit,*  the,  iv.  153. 

'Homoiousion,*  the^  yii.  444. 

'Homoousion,*  history  of  the  term, 
i.  32 ;  vii.  435  sqq. ;  see  Lect. VII. ; 
how  criticised  by  modems,  365 ; 
explains  early  Church's  worslup 
of  Christ,  366  sq. ;  summarizes 
her  Christology,  414  sq. ;  a  'de- 
velopment* only  by  explanation, 
435  sq. ;  why  rejected  by  Council 
of  Antioch,  438. 

Hooker,  on  'being  in  Christ,*  vi. 
353;  on  human  limitations  in 
Christ,  viii.  475 ;  on  Hypostatic 
Union,  485. 

Hope,  its  necessity  and  uses,  ii.  73 ; 
Isx^  sustained  by,  75. 

•Humanity,'  era  of,  iii.  132;  idea 
of,  protected  by  the  Incarnation, 

▼iii'  469>  502  • 
Humanitarianism,  i.  15,  25 ;  vi.  295 ; 

328,  343;  vii.  434;  viii.  481. 
Humanity  of  our  Lord,  tee  *  Christ.* 
Humility,  Christ's  Incarnation  the 

great  motive  to,  viii.  499  sq. 
Hymns,  fragments  o^  in  the  Epi- 
stles, vi.  331  sq. ;   value  of,  as 
expressing  Christian  doctrine,  vii. 

393  sq. 
'Hypostasis,    history  of  the  term, 

i.  33- 

'Hypostatic  Union,*  i.  17,  33,  note; 

V.  260  sq. ;  viii.  472,  485. 


I. 


Ignatius,  St.,  alludes  to  St.  John, 
V.  216;  on  worship  of  Christ,  vii. 
387 ;  on  His  Divinity,  419. 

'Ignorance'  and  'error,'  not  iden- 
tical, viii.  476. 

<  Image  of  God,'  a  title  of  Christy 
vi.  321. 

Incarnation,  the,  illustrated  by 
mysteries  in  our  present  being, 
V.  263 ;  how  related  to  Creation, 


268;  secures  belief  in  a  living 
God,  viii.  455;  protects  dignity 
of  man,  459.     See  '  Christ.' 

'  Inferential  Theology,'  viii.  448  sq. 

Inspiration,  ii.  46  sq.;  v.  221. 

Lrenseus,  St.,  i.  8;  on  the  Four 
GospeLs,  V.  21  a;  on  Christ's  Di- 
vinity, vii.  421 ;  on  His  human 
'  ignorance,'  468. 

IsaifJi,  prophecy  o^  its  Messianic 
richness,  and  its  unity,  ii.  84  sq. ; 
his  self-abasement,  iv.  166. 

Israel,  Messianic  hopes  o(  ii.  75  sq. ; 
a  Theocracy,  iii.  loi. 

J. 

Jackson,  Dr.,  on  Hypostatic  Union, 
V.  261,  262,  notes. 

Jacobi,  his  view  of  Christ,  i.  13. 

James,  St.,  Epistle  of,  vi.  281,  283, 
285  sq.,  289. 

Jehovah,  name  of,  ii.  90. 

Jeremiah,  prophecy  of,  ii.  85,  90, 
loi. 

Jerome,  St.,  on  Christian  society, 
iii.  127,  note;  on  Ante-nicenes, 
•  vii.  430. 

Jerusalem,  council  of,  vi.  281,  290. 

Jesus,  Name  of,  ii.  90 ;  v.  250,  notes. 

Jews,  their  history  a  witness  to 
Christ,  iii.  99;  hostility  of,  to 
Christianity,  139. 

Job,  'Wisdom*  referred  to  in,  iL 
60. 

John  Baptist,  St.,  iii.  113. 

John  Damascene,  St.,  on  Hypostatic 
Union,  v.  a6i,  262,  notes;  on 
Two  Energies,  v.  267,  note. 

John  the  Evangelist,  St.,  see  Lect. 
y. ;  life  and  ^aracter  of,  243  sq., 
273,  276  sq. ;  compared  with  St. 
Paul,  vi.  285,  356 ;  Gospel  of,  its 
authenticity,  v.  209  sq. ;  its  three 
purposes,  221  sq. ;  internal  diffi- 
culties urged  against  it,  226, 
note;  its  relation  to  the  other 
Gospels,  247  sq. ;  Epistles  of,  240 
sq. ;  vii.  382,  Note  F ;  Eevelation 
of,  see  'Apocalypse.' 

John  Presbyter,  Note  F. 

Jowett,  Prof.,  on  Philo,  ii.  68,  69, 
notes. 

'Joyful  Light,'  hymn,  vii.  394. 
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Judaizera,  vi.  J85,  337,  356. 

Jude,  St.,  Christology  of,  vi.  305. 

Justification,  i.  41 ;  vi.  345. 

Justin  Martyr,  St.,  on  '  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord,'  ii.  56 ;  his  testimony 
to  St.  John's  GiDspel,  ▼.  ai6;  on 
worship  of  Christ,  vii.  388 ;  on 
Christ^  Divinity,  420 ;  difficulties 
in  his  language,  426  sq. 

Juvenal,  iii.  14a. 

K. 

Elant,  his  definition  of  religion,  i.  3 ; 

his  view  of  Christ>  1  i  a. 
Kehle,  iii.  132;  on  'Son  of  Man,' 

i.  8,  note. 
Keim,  iii.  115,  note ;  Note  A. 
'Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  foundation 

and  laws  of  the^  iii.  loi  sq.     See 

'Church.' 
Ellee,  on  question  of   'ignorance,' 

viii.  466  sq.,  notes. 
Kuhn,  ii.  64. 
'Kyrie  Eleison,'  the,  vii.  396. 

L. 

Lactantius,  on  worship  of  Christ, 
vii  403;  inaccurate  language  of, 

427- 
Latitudinarians,  on  Creeds,  vii.  445. 

Law,  Christianity  a  new,  vi.  291. 

Lazarus,  raising  of,  iv.  159,  205 ;  v. 
277. 

Lecky,  on  originality  of  Christ's 
teaching,  iii.  112,  note ;  on  '  reve- 
rence,* vii.  367,  note. 

Leibnitz,  on  human  'ignorance*  in 
Christ,  viii.  47  a,  note. 

Leo,  St.,  on  Hypostatic  Union, 
V.  a  61,  note. 

Litany,  the,  i.  40;  viii.  482. 

'Little  Labyrinth,'  the,  vii.  434, 
note. 

Liturgies,  Mozarabic  and  Eastern, 

vii.  397»  398. 

Logos,  the,  in  Philo,  ii.  63  sq. ;  in 
St.  John,  V.  229  sq. ;  in  St.  James, 
vi.  291 ;  in  St.  Peter,  302 ;  kv'bia- 
BtTot  and  irpo<popiK6s,  vii.  427. 

Lucian,  scofiiB  at  worship  of  Christ, 
vii.  400. 

Lucian  of  Antiocb,  vii.  427. 

Luke,  St.,  his  narrative  of  the 
Nativity,  v.  250. 


Luther,  asserts  the  'ubiquity'   ol 
Christ's  manhood,  viii  471. 


M. 


Manhood  of  our  Lord,  see  '  Christ.' 

Manichseans,  vii.  438. 

Mansel,  Prof.,  on  '  Reason '  in  Plato^ 

ii.  65,  note. 
Marcion,  v.  213,  218. 
Martensen,  v.  241,  250,  notes;  viii. 

489,  note. 
Martini,  Pu^o  f^dei,  ii  92. 
Martyrs,    the,    iv.    147;     pray  to 

Christ  in  their  agony,  vii.  407 

sq.,  414  sq. 
Mary,  the  B.  V.,  i   19;   iv.  168; 

V.  250,  260,  261 ;  vii.  441. 
Materialism,  viii.  459. 
Matthew,  St.,  his  narrative  of  the 

Nativi^,  V.  250. 
Melchizedec,  vi.  325. 
Melito,  St.,  on  Christ's   Divinity, 

vii.  421,  434. 
'  Memra,'  the,  ii.  64,  71. 
Messiah,  hope  of  the,  ii.  70,  78  ;  its 

debasement,  93.     See  'Christ.* 
'  Metaphysics,*  inseparable  from  re- 

ligion,  i.  A2 ;  viii.  452. 
Meyer,  on  ffap^,  i.  19,  note ;  on  Philo, 

V.  231,  note;  on  dignity  and  pre- 

existence  of  Christ,  iv.  184,  186, 

190;  V.  230;  vi.  323,  notes. 
Mill,  Dr.,  on  narratives  of  Nativity, 

V.    250,  note;    on    limitation  oif 

Christ's  human  knowledge,  viii 

469,  note  ;  on  Strauss,  note  A. 
'Ministration,'  ascribed  to  Christ, 

vii.  429. 
Miracles,  evidence  from,  iii.  147;  of 

Christ,  iv.  155  sq. 
Mohammedanism,  based  on  a  dogma, 

i.  4 ;  its  spread  no  parallel  to  that 

of  Christianity,  iii.  135. 
Monarchianism,  vii.  429. 
Monophysitism,  i.  25. 
Monotheism,  of  Israel,  ii.   68,  77, 

96;  of  Christianity,  v.   273;  vi. 

311  sq. 
Monothelitism,  i.  35 ;  v.  264. 
Montanism,  v.  219. 
Moses,  ii.  48,  54. 

Muratorian  Fragment,  the,  v.  214. 
Mystery  no  bar  to  faith,  v.  267. 
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AfysticiBm,  W.  188,  201;  in  St.  John, 

N. 

'Name  of  Gk)d,*  senBe  of,  ii.  51. 
Napoleon  I.  on  Christ's   Divinity, 

iii.  150,  151. 
Nathanael,  Christ's  words  to,  viii. 

473 ;  confession  of,  i.  11 ;  iv.  180; 

V.  277. 
Naturalism,  ii.  77,  91 ;  iii.  1 10 ;  yi. 

'Natures*  of  Christ,  the  Two,  v. 
261  sq. 

Neander,  on  Christ  as  Pattern 
Man,  i.  8,  note ;  on  preparations 
for  Christianity,  ii.  7a ;  on  the 
Logos,  V.  339 ;  on  SS.  Paul  and 
John,  vi.  357 ;  on  Celsus,  vii.  4cx), 
note. 

Neighbour,  idea  of,  yi.  291,  note. 

Neo-platonism,  vii.  363. 

Nestorianism,  1.  23,  note;  iii.  123; 
V.  a6i ;  viii.  471. 

New  Testament,  Christology  of, 
summarized,  vii.  437. 

Newman,  Dr.,  on  vtpix^pv^^ft  i*  34t 
note ;  on  Bp.  Bull,  vii.  427,  note ; 
on  Homoousion,  439,  note. 

Newman,  F.  W.,  his  '  Phases  of 
Faith,*  i.  42 ;  denies  Christ's  moral 
perfection,  i  23;  iv.  168,  200, 
notes;  on  His  claim  to  be  the 
Judge,  175 ;  on  His  Self-assertion, 
aoo,  note;  on  His  death,  201, 
note. 

Nicsea,  Council  of,  ii.  97 ;  vii.  435, 
■q. ;  Creed  of,  i.  18 ;  iv.  202,  note; 
V.  259;  vii.  366,  418,  439,  441 
sq. ;  viii.  481. 

Nicholas  I.,  his  use  of  False  Decre- 
tals, viii.  479. 

Noetus,  i.  15 ;  vii.  434. 

Nonconformists,  iii.  126. 

Novatian,  on  progressive  revelation, 
ii.  48;   on  prayer  to  Christ,  vii. 

392- 

O. 

Ollivant,  Bp.,  on  Isaiah,  ii.  85. 
Olshausen,  i.  6 ;  vi.  354,  note. 
Omniscience,  in   Christ,  viii.   464, 

474- 
•  Only-begotten,  the,  v.  235  sq. 


'Operations*  in  Christ,  two,  v.  266, 
267,  notes. 

Ophites,  the,  v.  219. 

Origen,  as  a  conmientator,  vii.  425 ; 
on  worship  of  Christ,  391,  400 
sq.;  on  Christ's  Divinity,  423, 
425,  427  ;  questionable  language 
of,  427  sq. 

Ori^nal  sin,  i.  23. 

Orthodoxy,  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
vi.  342  sq. 

P. 

Paganism,  its  hostility  to  Chris- 
tianity, iii.  141  sq. ;  St.  Paul*8 
judgment  of,  vi.  311  sq.;  its  no- 
tice of  the  worship  of  Christ,  vii. 
399,  sq.;  its  moral  corruption, 
i.  2  ;  iii.  14a  ;  viii.  496  sq. 

Pantheism,  i.  26  sq. ;  viii.  456  sq. 

Papias,  v.  217. 

'Parables  of  the  Kingdom,*  iii. 
105   sq. 

Paraclete,  the  Montanists',  v.  319, 
note. 

Passion,  vast  significance  of  the, 
viii.  480  sq. ;  its  virtue  dependent 
on  Christ  s  Divinity,  vi.  301 ; 
viii.  484  sq. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  the,  vi.  342  sq. 

Patripassianism,  i.  15,  16. 

Paul,  St.,  has  been  cfdled  the  creator 
of  Christianity,  i.  14;  his  conver- 
sion, iii.  141 ;  his  interview  with 
the  leading  apostles,  vi.  281 ; 
characteristics  of  his  style,  28.^ ; 
his  teaching  on  Christ*s  Manhood, 
306  sq. ;  on  the  Divine  Unity, 
311  sq.;  on  Divinity  of  Christ, 
explicitly,  315  sq. ;  and  implicitly, 
327  sq.;  his  account  of  faith, 
287,  346  sq. ;  of  regeneration, 
351  sq. ;  his  opposition  to  Ju- 
daizers,  356  sq. ;  contrast  between 
him  and  St.  John,  356  sq. 

Paulus  of  Samosata,  i.  25 ;  vii.  433 ; 
rejected  the  worship  of  Christ, 
vii.  394;  his  cavil  at  Homoousion, 

439  sq. 
Paulus,  rationalist,  i.  42. 
Peace,  secured  by  Christ,  vi.  338. 
Pearson,  Bp.,  on  adoration  of  Christ, 

vii.  386,  note. 
Pelagianism,  viii.  495. 
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Pentatencb,  q  noted  by  Christ,  viii. 

462  sq. 
Uipix^prfCis,  i.  54,  note. 
Persecution,  PagaUi  ui*  146. 
'  Person,*  use  of  the  term,  i.  3a,  33 ; 

of  Christ,   One    and   Divine,    v. 

359  sq. 
PersonaHty,  idea  of,  ii.  68,  note; 

of  Grod,  i.  30  ;  viii.  45a  sq. 
Persons  in  the  Godhead,  intimated 

in  Old  Testament,  ii.  49  sq. 
Feschito,  the,  v.  214. 
Petavius,  ii.  68  ;  vii.  427,  430,  433 ; 

viii.  475. 
Peter  Lombard,  v.  264,  note;  viii. 

489,  note. 
Peter,  St.,  his  confession,  i.  10,  11 ; 

Christology  of   his   sermons,   vi. 

294  sq. ;  of  his  Epistles,  297  sq. 
Pharisaism,  iv.  164. 
Philanthropy,   Christian,    iii.   132 ; 

viii.  502  sq. ;  spirit  of,  in  St.  John, 

V.  244,  245. 
Philip  the  Apostle,  St.,  his  question 

to  Chi'ist,  iv.  180,  181. 
Philip  the  Deacon,  St.,  on  Isaiah's 

prophecy,  vi.  29.:^. 
Philippians,  Epistle  to,  vi.  340  sq. 
Philo,  his  theory  of  the  Logos  con- 
trasted with  St.  John's  doctrine, 

ii.  63  sq. ;  v.   231,  note;  his  :n- 

difFerence  to  Messianic  hopes,  ii. 

7^f  93  »  ^^  litSiVf  of  Moses,  iii.  139. 
Philosophy,  Christianity  not  a  mere, 

iii.  1 29 ;  Gentile,  how  far  a  pre- 

paiation  for  Christianity,  ii.  71  ; 

moral  weakness  of,  iii.  146,  note; 

viii.  496 ;  language  of,  how  used 

by  the  Church,  vii.  438. 
Pietism,  i.  4a  sqq. 
*  Plan '  of  Christ,  chaiacteristics  of 

the,  iii.  117  sq. 
Platonism,  ii.  65 ;  vi.  353. 
Pliny,  the  elder,  iii.  141. 
Pliny,  the  younger,  testimony  of,  to 

worship  of  Christ,  vii.  399. 
Poetry,  Greek,  a  sadness  in,  ii.  77. 
Polycai'p,  St.,  testimony  of,  to  St. 

John,  V.  216;  on  Divine  dignity 

of,    and  worship    of,   Christ,    vii. 

387,  420. 
Polytheism,  ii.  49;  iii.  135. 
Position  taken  in  the  Lectures,  i. 

34- 


Positivism,  iii.  1 37,  note ;  viii.  453. 
Practical  knowle<%e  of  Christ,  vi. 

302. 
Praxeas,  Monarchianism   of,  i.  15, 

16;  vii.  427. 
Prayer  offered  by  Christ,  as  man, 

i.  22  ;  to  Christ,  see  *  Adoration.' 
Pre- existence  of  Christ,  iv.  189  sq.; 

taught  by  St.  John,  v.  231 ;   by 

St.  Peter,  vi.  298 ;  by  St.  Jude, 

.^05;  by  St.  Paul,  315  sq. 
Presence  of  God,  in  souls,  i.  33  ;  iv. 

188. 
Pressens^,    Note    A,    on    Christ's 

'plan,'  iii.  115,  117,  note;  on  St. 

John's  Gospel,  v.  2  20,  note ;  on  our 

Lord's  calmness.  Note  E.  529. 
Priesthood  of  Christ,  vi.  344;  viii. 

493- 
Priestley,  viii.  481. 

Priestly  blessing,  the,  in  the  Law, 

ii.  51. 
Prophecy,   Messianic,   three  stages 

of,  ii.  79  sq. ;  St.  Peter's  use  of, 

vi.  298. 
Prophet,  Christ  the  great,  ii.  80. 
Prophets,  the,  ii.  75,  78,  80,  92,  94 ; 

vi.  295 ;  their  sense  of  personal 

sinfulness,  iv.  166. 
Protevangelium,  the,  ii.  70. 
Proverbs,  *  Wisdom '  in  tne,  ii.  6o» 

61. 
Providence,  Divine,    iv.   181,    183; 

viii.  455. 
Prudentius,  hymns  of,  vii.  416,  417, 

notes. 
Psalms,  the  Messianic,  ii.  81  sq. 
Purity,  Christian  grace  of,  viii.  498, 

499. 
Pusey,  Dr.,  on  Book  of  Enoch,  i.  7, 

note;    on  Messianic  prophecies, 

ii.  81,  8a,  89  sq.,  notes;  on  Ter- 

tullian,  V.  213,  note. 

R. 

Rabbi,  title  of,  iii.  1 1 1  • 
Rabbinical    schools,    ii.    76 ;    their 

Messianic  doctrine,  92  ;  their  later 

invention  of  a  double  Messiah,  88. 
Racovian  Catechism,  vi.  317;    vii. 

4^I2,  413,  488. 
Rationalism,   the  older,  i.    12,  14; 

Note    A,    p.  511;     modem,  iii. 

123  sq. 
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Recapitulation    of   the    argument, 

▼iii.  505  sqq- 
Redemption,  vi.  301,  315,  344;  vlii. 

485.  486. 

Regeneration,  St.  Paul*s  doctrine 
o^»  vi'  351  sq. ;  viii.  498. 

Reign  of  Christ,  i.  36;  ii.  85;  iii. 
127. 

Religion,  definitions  of,  i.  .^,  4;  its 
object  a  Person,  37.  See  'Dog- 
ma.* 

Renan,  Note  A ;  his  view  of  Christ, 
i.  15 ;  on  Hillel,  iii.  109 ;  on  Ga- 
lilssan  influences,  no;  his  expla- 
nation of  Christ's  success,  138  sq. ; 
how  he  differs  from  Strauss,  14^; 
on  the  Gk)spel  miracles,  iv.  i<^, 
205,  note;  denies  Christ's  Re- 
surrection, 156 ;  criticises  Chan- 
ning,  160,  note;  denies  that 
Christ  claimed  to  be  God,  181, 
aoi,  note ;  on  His  Self-assertion, 
199,  205,  notes ;  on  His '  sincerity,* 
204 ;  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  v.  222, 
note,  274;  his  use  of  the  word 
*  Grod,'  viii.  459,  note. 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  the,  Christi* 
anity  based  on  truth  of,  iv.  156 
sq. ;  preached  by  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul.  vi.  296,  329,  330. 

Benss,  on  prologue  of  St.  John,  y. 
230,  234,  239,  240,  notes;  on  h 
&v  .  .  . .  alwi'af,  vi.  317;  on  re- 
generation, 351,  note. 

Revelation,  the  CSiristian,  i.  2 ;  vii. 
441 ;  belief  in,  necessitates  a  the- 
ology, viii  449. 

Reverence,  necessarily  truthful,  v. 
271 ;  Lecky's  use  of  the  word, 
vii.  367,  note. 

'Rhetoric,'  charge  of,  against  the 
Fathers,  vii.  425. 

Richter,     J.  P.,    on    Christ,     iii. 

151* 
Ritual,  Jewish,  impressed  a  sense 

of  sin,  ii.  78. 

Romans,  Epistle  to,  vi.  286,  333. 

Rousseau,  on  the  Gospel  history, 
iii-  135;  V.  274;  on  early  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  iii.  151, 
note;  on  possibility  of  miracles, 

iy.  157- 

Ruinart,  his  'Acta  Sincera,'  vii. 
407  sq.,  notes. 


S. 

Sabbath,  Christ's  daim  to  work  on, 

iv.  182  sq. 
Sabellianism,  i.    15,  33,   note;  iv. 

186;  v.  336;  vi.  319,  note;   vii. 

430,  433 
Sacraments,  iii.   130;   v.  225;    vi. 

304,  348,  351,  356»  359  J  v"i- 
487  sq.,  409,  505. 

Sacrifice  of  Christy  viii.  485, 486, 491 . 

Salvador,  op  Christ's  daim  to  for- 
give sins,  iv.  177,  note;  to  work 
on  Sabbath,  182,  note;  on  His 
testimony  before  the  High  Priest> 

I93»  194- 
Sai^edrin,  the,  iv.  193. 

Saviour,  C^irist  the  Divine,  iii.  152 ; 

V.  252 ;  viii.  508. 
Scepticism,  in  middle  ages,  iii.  125. 
Schelling,  his  definition  of  religion, 

i.  3 ;  Ids  view  of  Christ,  13 ;  on 

Indian  'incarnations,'  28. 
Schenkel,   Note   A;    his    view  of 

Christ,  i.  15 ;  on  Hillel,  iii.  no ; 

his  theory  of  a  growth  in  Christ's 

daims,   117;   rejects  the  Gospel 

mirades,   iv.   155,    156 ;    denies 

possibility  of  Hypostatic  Union, 

V.  359. 
Schleiermacher,  theological  podtion 

of,  i.  16;  V.  211;  vi.  323,  note; 

his  definition   of  religion,  i.  4; 

allows  Christ's  originality,  Ui.  1 10; 

accepts  St.  John's  Gospd,  v.  211. 
Scotists,  the,  ii.  57. 
Scripture,  Holy,  its  sense  often  se- 
cured by  non-scriptural  terms,  i. 

42 ;  its  organic  umty,  ii.  45  sq. 
Scrivener,   on    Codex    A,  vi.  316, 

note. 
Sdf-assertion  of  Christ,  i.   5;    iii 

128;  iv.  165  sq. ;  v.  258. 
Semi-Arians,  vii.  444,  445. 
Seraphim,  the,  in  Isaiah,  ii.  52. 
Sennon  on  the  Mount,  the,  i.  31 ; 

iii.  103  sq. ;  iv.  164, 1 70 ;  vi.  293, 

note. 
Sermons,    the   Apostolical,  iL    82; 

vi.  294  sq.,  328  sq. 
Servetus,  vii.  412,  note. 
'  Shekinah,'  the,  v.  237,  note. 
'Shaoh,'ii.  80. 
Simeon,  ii.  94 ;  song  o^  v.  252. 
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Sin,  sense  of,  ii.  69,  77 ;  iv.  165 ; 

Note  A. 
Sinlessness  of  Ohrist,  i.  25 ;  !▼.  167; 

V.  266 :  vi.  309. 
Smith,  Dr.  Pye,  on  Isaiah,  ii.  82, 

note. 
Smith,   Dr.  Vance,   on  'Bible  and 

Popular  Theology/  Note  I.  549 

sq. ;   his  estimate  of  the  Bible, 

550 ;  on  onr  Lord's  ignorance,  554. 
Society,  Christ  the   Founder  of  a 

spiritual,  iii  loi  sq.,  13a;  yi.  338. 
Socinianism,  i.  15,  26,  31,  40;  iv. 

156,  160,  note,  183,  191,  note;  v. 

340,  note ;  vii.  413  ;  yiii.481,  488. 
Socinus,  1.   15;   iy.   191,  note;  vi. 

317,  note;  vii.  413. 
Solomon,  ii.  8a. 
'  Son  of  God,*  meaning  of  the  title, 

i.  10;  ii.  81;   iv.   193,   194;  V. 

136  sq.,  349,  250,  353. 
*  Sow  op  Man,*  i.  6  sq. ;  iv.  175, 193. 
'Sons  of  God,*  i.  10,  note. 
Soul,  the  human,  v.  363;  nobility 

of  the,  vii.  363  ;  in  Christ,  i.  31, 

^5;  ▼•  238,  note^  364,  265;  vi. 

301,  note. 
Spener,  1.  43. 
Spheres  of  Christ*s  existence,  two, 

V.  361,  note;  viii.  469,  471. 
Spinosa,  viii.  458. 
Spirit,  the  Holt,  office  of,  iii,  130, 

134;  ▼•  274  sq.;  vi.  298. 
'Sprout*  of  David,  Christ  the,  ii. 

85;  vi.  293. 
Stephen,   St.,   his  speech,  vi.   395; 

his  dying  prayer  to  Christ,  vii. 

376,  377. 
Stier,  on  *  self-restraint  *  in  Christ's 

teaching,  iv.  190,  note. 
Stoicism,  iii.  119,  note,  149 ;  viii.  499. 
Strauss,  Note  A ;  his  view  of  Christ, 

i.  13;  iii.  148;  on  texts  implying 

Chri8t*8  pre-existence,  iv.  191 ;  on 

Fourth  Gospel,  v.  211. 
'Subordination*  of  the  Son,  iv.  202; 

vi.  310,  note,  327;  vii.  429  sq., 

447,  note. 
'  Subsistences  *  in  the  one  Godhead, 

i-  33. 
Suffering,  a  note  of  the  Messiah,  ii. 

87,  88 ;  ignored  by  Jews,  94. 

'Supernatural,'  the,  in  life  of  Christ, 

i.  13 ;  iv.  154. 


Sympathy  c^  Christ,  i.  36. 
Synoptist  Grospels,  doctrinal  agree- 
ment of  with  St.  Jolm*8,  v.  347  sq. 

T. 

Tacitns,  iii.  T41,  14a;  vii.  405. 

Targums,  ii.  79,  83. 

Tatian,  v.  315 ;  vii.  437,  434. 

'  Te  Denm,'  tiie,  vii.  396. 

Teacher,  ideal  of  a,  iv.  170,  171; 
Christ  the  In^eJlible,  viii.  461  sq., 
508. 

Temptation,  the,  of  Christ;  its 
bearing  npon  the  doctrine  dT  His 
Person,  Note  C ;  its  real  limits,  ib. 

'  Tersanctns,'  the,  vii.  394. 

Tertullian,  date  of,  v.  313,  note;  on 
ChrisVs  true  Manhood,  i.  35,  36 ; 
on  martyrdoms,  iii.  146,  147;  on 
the  four  Gk)spel8y  v.  313;  on  the 
worship  of  Jesus,  vii.  390;  a- 
gainstTadtus,  vii.  405 ;  on  Christ*8 
Divinity,  433;  questionable  lan- 
guage of,  427,  439. 

6€ay8/M«4  *Ey4pytia,  v.  367. 

Theism,  i.  15 ;  vi.  336 ;  viii.  453  sq. 

Theodoret,  ^.  475. 

Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  i.  16 ;  vii. 

43.^. 
Theology,  necessary  to  religion,  L 

3  sq. ;  viii.  449. 
'Theopham'es,*  the,   in    Old  Testa 

ment,  ii.  5  a  sq. 
Theophilus  on  St.  John*8  Grospel,  v. 

215 ;   questionable    language  of, 

vii  427. 
Theosophy,  Alexandrian,  ii.  70;  Ju- 

daizing,  vi.  337. 
'  Theotokos,'  the,  v.  361,  note. 
Thessalonians,  Epistles  to,  vi.  333. 
Thomas,  Apostle,  St.,  his  confession, 

▼ii.  373. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  St.,  on  the  Incar- 
nation, V.  361,  263,  notes ;  against 
Immaculate  Conception,  vii.  442, 
note. 

Thomas  k  Kempis,  teaching  of,  v. 
188,  note. 

Tischendorf,  on  St.  John's  Gk)8pel, 
V.  216,  320,  notes. 

Transfiguration,  the,  v.  256 ;  vi.  304, 

Trench,  Abp.,  on  Christ's  'works,* 
V.  238,  note. 
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TrinitarianiHTn,  i.  34,  note;   iL  50. 
Trinity,  imfnanftncft  of  the,  i.  16 ; 

early  intimationB  of  the,  iL  51 ; 

referred  to  by  St.  Paul,  vi  336, 

340* 
Traih,  Christ  the,  in.  ia8,  144. 
TUbiiigen  School,  the,  v.  aia,  317; 

-vi.  381 ;  Note  A,  p.  512. 
Tuxreoremata,    Cardinal,    riL   441, 

note;    acooont  of   his    work  on 

the  Conception  of   the    Blessed 

Viigin  Miury,  Note  H. 

U. 

Ullmaim.  <m  Christ's  nnleesnees.  It. 

167 ;  on  Thomas  k  Kempis,  188, 

note. 
Unbelief,     modem,    stren^^     and 

weakness  o^   iii.  125   sq. ;   viii. 

506. 
Union  of  Christ  with  His  people, 

iii.  129;  iy.  187,  188;  ▼!.  340, 

353  Bq. 

Unity  of  Christ  s  Person,  tee  *  Hy- 
postatic Union  * ;  of  the  Grodhead, 
see  '  Monotheism ' ;  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  essential,  iv.  1 84  sq. ; 
on  the  '  moral  *  unity,  see  Note  G-; 
of  Scripture,  ii.  45  sq. ;  of  Christ's 
members,  vi.  338,  339 ;  of  Christ- 
endom, iii.  1 24 ;  Tiii.  507. 

Universality  of  Christ's  woi^  vi. 

355- 

V. 

ValentinianSy  v.  218 ;  tU.  363,  43S. 


Virginal  birth  of  Christ,  i.  15,  23: 
ii.  90,  note. 

Virtues  flowing  from  Christ's  Hu- 
manity, L  25 ;  vi  354;  viii.  489. 

W. 

Wateriand,  L  18,  42,  note. 
Westcott^   on  St.  John's  Gkispel,  v. 

212  sq.,  214,  226,  notes. 
Wetstein,  v.  317,  note. 
Will  of  God,  the,  L  30. 
Wills  in  Christy  two,  v.  264  sq. 
Wilson,  W.,  on  the  trial  of  Christ, 

iv.  193,  note. 
'  Wisdom,'  in  Old  Testament,  ii.  60 

sq. 
Wisdom,  Book  o^  iL  63 ;  vi.  326. 
*Word,'*«e  'Logos.' 
'  Works,'  Christ's  miradee  so  called, 

iv.  158;  V.  238,  note. 
'  World,'  the,  in  St.  John,  v.  241. 
Worship,  see  *  Adoration.' 

Y. 

Toung,  on  Christ's  character,  iv. 
195,  note  ;  on  His  self-possession, 
Note  K  p.  528. 

Z. 

Zacharias,  song  of,  v.  251. 

Zealots,  the,  iii.  139. 

Zechariah,  Messianic  language  of, 

ii.  85,  86,  90. 
Zephyrinus,  vii.  434. 
I   Zwinglianism,  viii.  488  sq. 
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Ouatan. 
L  '  ii-49i  '•»Jo 

i-» a:«*!5" 

i.  a6  a,  so 

L»7  ILso 

ffl.S  H.6a 

lit  15    IL  jg 

UI.M    fi-si 

Ttl    iio 

b.  rf     H.  70 

^7  ii-Bo 

HT.  ig  ii.6a 

«rt.  II  U.S3 

iviLi-a    a.  53 

xTiLB   a.  63 

XTa.17 fi.s3 

x*ia.i  U.S3 

xTifi.  10-18  H.  53 

xriiLaj    a  S3 

xTffl.a3-33,..H.53;ia 

lix.' fl.S3 

°"-"  J!- S3 

™-  '3  •■;: >  S3 

m- 14. ■■"■53.56;  "■ 
343 

™'-  " fi-63 

xxii-  la li.  53 

""■  18   ii-54t79 

unu.  13 it  54 

™a-  "-'3  "S* 

''ot"-' ii.  S4 

I'-JS :.S" 

ilviii.  IS  u-  54 

ilii.  10 ii.So 

Exodus. 

W.  I  li-S4 

'ii-'    ii.54.s6 

">■  4  "-  .14 


iv.  itt-13  . 
iv.  at,  83 

....  rt._377 

xii.Si":;;: 

xiLii 

....  Tii.  370 

xiT.  19  ..„ 

■■-."■i; 

Edi.  7.  8  .. 

;,S.' 

udii.  jl     . 

Jim.  J3  ... 

XXTiii.  3       . 

.......  IIM 

•■"•=,rs 

^1" 

,';;, 

S?,: 

»  s< 

S-  54 

.......  u.  58 

Srt.V..:: 

:::::::k'fo 

L«TI»I0D8, 

xi^.  15  ■■■■ 

U  9" 

S^:  18  ■::: 

xdv.i6... 
nv.  15  .... 

....  rt.  .91 

ii-9' 

?!■  9' 

NOHBBBS. 

Ti.  »J-i6 ii.  51 

vi.  17 ii-.«;i 

xiiii.  19.'.'.' 

■i-tM 

liiv.  17.... 

::;::::'iLSJ 

DlDIBKOMDirr. 

ir.S  ii.60 

IT.  16-18  U,  95 

i'-34 ii.75 

lv-3S   ii.95i  Bii 

vi-4  ii-95 

Ti,  16  ...viii.  463,477 

Tl.  13...    Vii.  384;™. 

461.  477 

Till.  3    ...  Tiii.  46),  477 

t  ao  ...  Til.  384;  viiL 
461,  477 

JCili-S iv.  193 

^'-  'S    i.'o 

nv-  17    i.  10 

='■19  i.'o 

iTiiLT5.,  ii.  8o;Ti.  J95 
iviii.i8...ii.SoiTi.i9S 
iTiii.i9...I18oiTl.)9j 
^  '7 ._._..  ill 

oiv.  8 Tia.  461 

D3ii.  S  '.".'.■'"iiifo,  6. 
i"i!.39-  ■"-95;i'-'8» 

JOBHUA. 

'■'3-'S US4.5S 

■^■.'  "-SB 

mv.  IS   jil 

"■•-s  f,n 

3- "3 ii-5S 

tL  10   5" 

iiii.fi-"  ii.s8 

I  Sahdu.. 
u.  6 It.  iSt 

1  Sahuil. 

"ii.  14 i.n 

rii.  16  ii.81 
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zxiii.  4  11  03 

xxiu.  5  11.  oi 

I  Kings. 

iU.  a8    ii.  60 

iv.  32 ii.  60 

iv.  33 ii.  60 

iv.  34 u.  60 

viii.  44 vii.  381 

X.  4    ii.  60 

X.  6 vi.  318 

xviii.  21    521 

XX.  14    vii.  377 

a  KiNQS. 

vi.  9 viii.  473 

vi.  33    viii.  473 

I  Ghboniolbs. 
xvii.  17 ii.  81 

a  Ohroniolbb. 

ix.  8    vi.  318 

xxviii.  23 sai 

Job. 

i.  6    1.  10;  522 

i.  21    vi.  318 

ii.  I i.  8;  522 

xii.  12    ii.  60 

xii.  13    ii.  60 

XXV.  6  i.  8 

xxviii.  I  a  ii.  60 

xxviii.  33-27 ii.  60 

xxviii.  28  ii.  60 

xxxi.  27 vii.  406 

XXXV.  8 i.  8 

xxxviii.  7...  i.  10;  533 

Psalms. 

11«      '  ..............a     U*     01 

..        ^  . .        0 

**•  "    •.....•..•.....  u.  o« 

ii.  7 i.  10;  ii.  81 

ii.  8    ii.  81 

ii.  9    ii.  81 

ii.  12  i.  10;  ii.  81 

▼1.4 ▼.  H5 

vii  6    V.  345 

viii.  2  52a 

vm.  4,  5  1.  8 

viii.  6 i.  34 

viu.  8 1.  34 


9  ▼•  H5 

xxii.  1-21 ii.  87 

xxii.  37    ii.  87,  93 

xxix.  4  ii.  53 

xxix.  5   ii  53 

xxix.  7 ii.  53 

xxix.  8  ii.  53 

xxxiii.  6  ...  ii.  64  (bis.) 

xxxiv.  8 vi.  399 

xxxvii.  30 ii.  60 

xii.  9  vi.  394 

xliv.  30 vii.  381 

xlv.  3 i.  33 

xlv.  6 vi.  336 

Ii.  6   ii.  60 

Ixviii.  19    vi.  318 

Ixix.  25  vi.  394 

Ixxii u.  83 

Ixxiii.  15    i.  10 

Ixxiv.  i-ii vii.  377 

Ixxx.  17    i.  8 

Ixxxii.  I  531,  522 

Ixxxii.  6...i.  10;  iv.  187, 

Ixxxix.  36 ii.  81 

Ixxxix.  37 ii.  81 

xc.  8    iv.  167 

xciv.  9 V.  338 

xcvi.  1-8  ii.  53 

xovi.  5   ii.  95 

xcvii.  7  ...  vi.  337,  533 

xoviiL  3    viii.  504 

ex.  1-4  ii.  84 

oxi.  10   ii.  60 

cxii.  2 vi.  318 

cxv.  4-8    ii.  96 

cxv.  9-11  ii.  52 

cxviii.  2-4 ii.  53 

oxviii.  IO-I3 ii.  53 

cxviii.  15  ii.  53 

cxviii.  16  ii.  53 

oxviii.  33...vi.  395,  397 

cxxxviii.  I    533 

oxxxix.  13 ii.  63 

oxlvii.  15   ii.  64 

Proverbs. 

i.  i     ii.  60 

viii.  33    ii.  46,  61 

ix.  13-18  ii.  61 

X.  31  ii.  60 

XXV.  26  i,  10 

4     i.  II 


Isaiah. 

i.  a 1.  10 

iv.  3  ii.  85 

vi.  3-8  ii.  5a 

vi.  5    iv.  16C 

vi.  9 V.  377 

vii.  14... i.  19; ii. 90;  551 

viii.  13  vi.  399 

ix.  6  ...  iL  56,  57,  89, 

90;  5^3 
ix.  19  ▼.  345 

xi.  I     ...  ii.  85;  V.  352 

xi.  3 ii.  86 

xi.  4  , ii.  86 

•  ••       Q^ 

XI.  J)    •••••••••••••••  •*•  Ovl 

xi.  6-8  ii.  86 

xi.  9  ii.  86 

xi.  10  ...  ii.  86;  vii  336 

xii.  3 u.  85 

xii.  19 vi.  336 

xiii.  3 vi.  336 

XXV.  7  V.  252 

xxviii.   16  ...  vi.   395. 

397.  334 »  ^-  380 

zzx.  I,  9 i.  10 

XXXV.  4 ii.  89 

xxxvii.  19 ii.  96 

xl.  3    ...  ii.  89;  iii.  113 

xl.  9  ii.  89 

xl.  10    ii.  89 

xlii.  I    ii.  85 

xlii.  7 V.  252 

xlii.  8    ii.  95 

xliii.  6    i.  10 

xliii.  10-13   ii.  95 

xliv.  4     V.  253 

xliv.  6    ii.  89 

xliv.  6-8    ii.  95 

xliv.  9-20 ii.  96 

xlv.  5 ii.  95 

xlv.  6    ii.  95 

xlv.  18  ii.  95 

xlv.  31 ii.  95 

xlv.  31-34    ii.  89 

xlv.  33  ii.  95 

xlvi.  5    ii.  96 

xlviii.  II,  13 ii.  95 

xlviii.  12   ii.  89 

xlviii.  13  ii.  89 

xlviii.  17  ii.  89 

xlix.  I    ii.  85 

xlix.  6   ii.  85 

xlix.  7    ii.  86 

xlix.  9 V.  352 
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vii.  29    ,  iv.  169 

viii.  a    vii.  371 

viii.  3    vii.  436 

viii.  13 vii.  436 

viii.  ao i.  8 

viii.  aa   iv.  178 

viii.  34   i.  ao 

ix.  3  vii.  437 

ix.  a  6 V.  353 

ix.  3    iv.  194 

ix.  6  iv.  177;  vii. 

436.  437 
ix.  9    iv.  178 

ix.  13    545 

ix.  18 vii.  371 

ix.  33 vii.  436 

ix.  35 vii.  436 

ix.  39 vii.  436 

ix.  30 iv.  198 

ix.  36 L  31 

X.  I    vii.  436 

X.  5-43  iii  105 

X.  8    vii.  436 

X.  13-15 iv.  178 

X.  30  vi.  336 

X.  n 1.7 

X.  38  vi.  393 

X. 33  ...iii.  104;  v.a55, 

356 
x.37...iv.i78;v.  355; 

vi.  341 

X.  39  •••▼•355;  ▼i-34' 
X.  40  ., iiL  104 

xL  7 V.  338 

xi.  II   ▼.  354 

xl.  19  ▼.  356 

xL  ai    ^^-473 

=-a7 ▼.«63,a54; 

▼ii.437;  553 
xi.  a8  ▼.  355 

xi.  39...iv.  I98;t.  255; 

vii.  437 :  viiL  500 

xii.  5-8 ii.48 

xii.  8  iv.  i8» 

xii.  16 iv.  198 

xii.  18 T.  335 

xii.  31    vii.  437 

xii.  36 vL  343 

xii.  37-39    V.  a54 

xii.  38 !▼.  1.59 

xii.  39    ...  iii.  148 ;  iv. 

157 
xii.  40 IV.  157 

xii.  41-43    ▼.  a54 


575 

xiii3-8 iii.  105 

xiii.  19  33 iii.  105 

xiii.  34-30 iii.  105 

xiii.  31    iii.  106 

xiii.  33    ...  iii.  106  ;  v. 

355 
xm.  33  111.  100 

xiii.  36-43 iii.  105 

xiii.  37-41    i.  7 

xiii.  38 V.  355 

xiii.  38-39  ▼•  354 

xiii.  41 V.  355.350 

xiii  43  iii.  101 

xiii.  44  ...  iii.  106  ;  vi. 

341 
xiii  45  iii.  106 

xiii.  46  ...  iii.  106 ;  vi. 

341 
xiii.  47    iii.  106 

xiii.  50  iii.  106 

xiv.  19   iv.  159 

xiv.  33-33 vii.  373 

XV.  18    vii.  437 

XV.  19 vi.  393 

XV.  35    vii.  371 

xvi  I  , iv.  198 

xvi.  4 iv.  198 

xvi.  13 i.  7 

xvi.  16,  17  V.  354 

xvi.  18  ...  i.  3  ;  iii.  118, 
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